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]\  ^USIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home. 
*  ™  *  It  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  .children,  an  unending  source  of  inspiration  and 
recreation  for  the  growing  generation,  a  refining,  cultivat- 
ing influence  touching  every  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that  appeals 
to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of 
the  home,  the  instrument  that  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. And  the  greatest  among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY, 
prized  and  cherished  throughout  the  wide  world  by  all 
lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  o(  a  well-known 
American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys 
respond  to  love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected, 
revered  —  loved  —  the  name  and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 
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visiting 

Iceland        North  Cape        Norwegian  Fjords 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 
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S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Gunard  Line 


The  Ship 

This  newest  Cunard  li.ier  was  built  especially  for  long 

cruises.  Fifty  rooms  have  private  baths.  The  staterooms 

are  large,  and  practical!}-  all  have  beds  instead  of  berths, 

well  as  hot  and  cold  running  water.      The  decks  are 

sually    wide,  and  th  >ns  spacious.     It  is  the 

•     hip  ever  to  sail  t  -  the  North  C 

The  Route 

The  route  includes  fascinating  Iceland,  rarely  visit  id  by 

.  the  wonderful   North  Cape,  and  the  fam  >js 

ds  "f  Norway.      For  a    week   the    Midnight    Sun 

will  be  visible.    France  and  England  will  I  !  on 

11    -in  season  for  summer  travel  abroad. 
Rati  :   and  upward,  including  return  passage  on 

'■  \  [uitania,"  Maurel  mia,"  "Be 
Cunard  steamshi] 
Make  reservations  no  v 

fi  »r  \\  inter  Travel 
Round  the  World  Cruise         Mediterranean  Cruise 

West   Indies  Cruises 

California)   Mexioo,   Hawaii,    Florida!   Europe,  South  Amerios 
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CARNEGIE  HALL '      NEW  YORK 

Thirty-eighth  Season  in  New  York 


Forty-third  Season,   1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  29 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius         .....     Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  Andante:  Allegro  molto. 


Wagner         .         .         .     Scene,  "Just  God!"  and  Aria,  "My  Life  Fades  in 

its  Blossom,"  from  "Rienzi,"  Act  III,  No.  9 

Brahms  ....  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Schubert  .  .....         Songs  with  Orchestra 

a.  Die  Allmacht. 

b.  Erlkonig. 

Strauss      .         ,         .    Dance  of  Salome  from  the  Music  Drama  "Salome" 


SOLOIST 
SIGRID  ONEGIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Symphony  in  E  MINOR,  No.  1,  Op.  39 Ian  Sihklius 

(Born    .'  Tavafltehus,  Finland.  December  s.  1865;  now  living  at  J&rvenp&fi) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  six  symphonies.     The  first   was 

composed  in  L899  and  published  in  1902.  Was  the  first  performance 
at  Helsingfors?    We  find  no  record  of  the  date.    The  symphony  was 

played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by  Robert 
Kejanns,  in  July,  1900. 

Tin*  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907.  There  was  a  second  perform- 
ance on  November  16,  1912;  a  third  on  January  22,  191.");  a  fourth 
on  November  17,  1916;  a  tilth  on  October  22,  1920;  a  sixth  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  192:5. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 


"t  Hhers  have  brought  the  North  into  houses  and  there  transmuted 
it  to  music.  And  their  art  is  dependent  on  the  shelter,  and  removed 
from  it.  dwindles.  But  Sibelius  has  written  music  innocent  of  roof 
and  iii(  losure,  music  proper  indeed  to  the  vasty  open,  the  Finnish 
heaven  under  which  it  grew.  And.  could  we  but  carry  it  out  into 
the  northern  day,  we  would  find  it  undiminished,  vivid  with  all  its 
life.  For  it  is  blood-brother  to  the  wind  and  the  silence,  to  the 
Lowering  cliffs  and  the  spray,  to  the  harsh  crying  of  sea-birds  and 
the  breath  of  the  fog,  and,  set  amid  them,  would  wax,  and  take 
new  strength  from  the  strength  of  its  kin.  .  .  .  The  orchestral 
Compositions  of   Sibelius  seem   to  have  passed   over   black   torrents 

and  desolate  moorlands,  through  pallid  sunlight  and  grim  primeval 

forests,  and    become   drenched    With    them.      The   instrumentation    is 

.ill  we!  grays  and  blacks,  relieved  Only  by  bits  of  brightness  wan 
and  elusive  as  the  northern  summer,  frostily  green  as  the  polar 
li.L'lit<.  The  works  are  lull  of  the  gnawing  of  bassoons  and  the 
bleakness  Of  the  English  horn,  lull  of  shattering  trombones  and 
Screaming  violins,  full  of  the  Binlster  rolling  of  drums,  the  menacing 

reverberation  of  cymbals,  the  icy  glittering  of  harps.  The  musical 
Ideas  of  those  of  the  compositions  that  are  finely  realized  recall 

tin-   rugejedncss   and    hardiness  and   starkneSS  Of   things   that    persist 

in  the  Finnish  winter.  The  rhythms  seem  bo  approach  the  wild, 
unnumbered  rhythms  of  the  forest  and  the  wind  and  the  flickering 
sunlight"  i  Paul  Etosenfeld*  i. 

•  'Mu  leal    Portraits"   <  St  a    rork,    1920). 


c        Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you/ 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 


HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


SCBNA,    "JtJ8T    God!"    AND    A.RIA,    "Ml    LlPB    FADES    IN    ITS    Blossom,'" 

from  "Rienzi,"  A.CT  III..  NO.  !) Richard  Wagneb 

(Born  at  i.ripsic  on  May  22,  L813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883) 

"Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribnnen,"  grand  opera  in  live  acts,  based 
nn  Bnlwer's  oovelj  libretto  and  music  by  Wagner,  was  produced  at 

the  Court  Theatre  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  L842.  The  chief 
sin-cis  were  Tichatschek  (Rienzi),  Miss  Wiist  (Irene).  Dettmer 
(Colonna),  Mine.  Bchroder-Devrient  (Adriano),  Wachter  (Orsini). 
('ail  Gottlieb  Reisseger  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  March  4,  1S7S.  when 
diaries  R.  Adams.  Miss  Herman,  II.  Wiegand,  Eugenia  Pappenheim 
(Adriano),  and  A.  Blum  were  the  chief  singers.  Max  Maretzek 
conducted. 

"The  situation  of  the  scene  sung  at  tliis  concert  is.  briefly,  this: 
Adriano  Colonna.  a  young  Roman  nobleman,  is  in  love  with,  and 
beloved  by,  Rienzi's  sister,  Irene;  Rienzi  lias  been  chosen  Tribune 
of  the  People,  and  his  assassination  has  been  attempted  by  the 
Colonna  Orsini  faction;  the  recreant  nobles  have  been  pardoned,  but 
have  again  banded  together  against  the  Tribune;  civil  war  is 
imminent  ;  Adriano.  whose  father.  Btefano  Colonna,  is  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  noble  faction,  is  toiai  witli  conflicting  feelings  of 
loyalty  to  his  father  (whose  head  is  forfeit,  if  the  nobles  are  van- 
quished)  and  love  for   Irene,   Rienzi's  sister." 

The  text   is  as  follows: — 

Adriano  ( tritt  auf  > . 

Set  ml. 

Gereehter  (•<>[\.  bo  Ist's  entsehleden  schon! 

Nach   Waffen  schreil   <ias  \"< »l k .     keln  Traum   Ist's  mehr! 

1 1  Erde,  aimm  mien  Jammervollen  aui' ! 

Wo  giebt's  ein  Schlcksal,  das  dem  meinen  gleicht? 

Wer  Hess  micb  dir  rerfallen,  Bnst're  \facht? 

Rienzi,  Unheilvoller,  welch*  ein  Loos 

Bescbwursl  <in  auf  diess  unglticksel'ge  Hauptl 

Wohin  wend'  Ich  die  Irren  Schritte? 

Wniiiii  diess  Schwert,  des  Hitters  Zier? 

Wend'  Lch'a  auf  dich,  Irenens  Bruder  .  .  . 

/i'lr  lch'a  auf  meines   Vatera   Haupt? 

fi'.r  inssi  sir/i  erschopfi  niif  iin<r  utngctttili'tztcn  Sf'iuU    nicdev.) 


(   )  A"|\f     y  (  )|>  TENOR 
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VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yon  ha*  frrfjurntly  appeared  witli  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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TOWN  HALL     -     -     NEW  YORK  CITY 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  at  8.15 


COLORED  VENOR 

IN    A    SONG    RECITAL 


Comments  on  his  engagement  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  16-17,  1923 

MT  is  very  seldom  that  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  audience  is  permitted 
to  hear  as  admirable  singing  as  that  yesterday  which  came  from  Roland 
Hayes.    Not  only  is  the  voice  beautiful  in  itself;  vocal  skill,  aesthetic  taste 
and  genuine  feeling  also  distinguished  his  performance."    Philip  Hale,  in 
the  Boston  Herald. 

"In  seasons  a  singer  has  not  had  so  enthusiastic  a  reception  at  these  concercs. 
Roland  Hayes  is  an  extremely  thoughtful  and  sensitive  interpreter.  He  was  recalled 
times  without  number  after  the  last  spiritual."     Olin  Downes,  in  the  Boston  Post. 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  a  negro  musician  has  appeared  as  soloist  at  the  regular 
concerts  of  a  leading  American  symphony  orchestra.  Everywhere  public  and  critics 
have  been  delighted  with  his  voice  and  admirers  of  his  art,  not  because  he  is  a  negro, 
but  merely  because  he  is  one  of  the  finest  of  living  tenors.  The  music  was  flawlessly  sung, 
yet  charged  with  the  most  intense  emotion."    Penfield Roberts,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

"Roland  Hayes  is  a  singer  with  a  mind  and  an  imagination  as  well  as  a  voice;  a 
singer  who  to  vocal  skill  adds  those  perceptions,  discriminations,  intuitions,  which 
lift  song  from  an  exercise  to  an  artistry,  multiplying  and  deepening  the  outflow  of 
pleasure.  He  proved  himself  the  musician,  the  artist,  whose  means  and  medium  is 
song."     H.  T.  Parker,  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 


Aria. 

in  seiner  Blttthe  bleicht  meio  Leben, 
I  )aliin  1st  all'  mein  Ritterthum  ; 
Per  Thateo  Hoffnung  1st  verloren, 

Mein  Haupt   kroiit   nininior  <  I  luck  und  Ruhm. 
Mit  trtibem  Flor  umhtLUet  sich 
Mein  stem  im  ersten  Jugendglanz ; 
Durch   dtist're  Gluthen   dringet    selbsl 
Der  schQnsten  Llebe  Strahl  In's  Herz. — 

(Man  hori  Signale  geoen   von  der  Sturmglocke.) 


Wo  bill  Ich?     Tin .  WO  war  Ich  jetzf? — 
Die  Glocke — !    Gott,  es  wird  zu  spat! 
Was  nun  beginnen! — Ha,  nur  Ein's! 
Binaus  zum  Vater  will  ich  fiieh'n 
[Versfthnung  gliickt  vielleicht  dem  Sonne. 
Er  muss  mien  ho*ren,  denn  sein  Knit' 
Umfassend  sterbe  willig  ich. J 
Audi  der  Tribun  wird  milde  sein: 
Zum  Frieden  wandl'  ich  gliih'nden  Hass  ! 
Du   Gnadengott,  zu  dir  fleh'  ich, 
Der  Licit'  in  jeder  Brust  entflammt: 
Mit  Kraft  and  Segen  riiste  mich, 
Versohnung  sei  mein  heilig  Amt ! 

(Er  cilt  ah.) 


William     Postei    Apthorp    translated    this    into    English     as 
follows : — 

AimiAMi  (enU  rs), 
Scena. 

Just  God,  so  'tis  already  decided!  The  people  cry  Cor  arms,-  -'tis  no  Longer 
a  dream:  <>  Earth  engulf  me,  Lamentable  one!  Where  is  a  fate  that's  like 
to  mine?  Who  Lei  me  fall  thy  victim,  dark  Power?  Rienzi,  thou  disastrous 
one,  what  a  fate  didst  thou  conjure  upon  this  hapless  head!  Whither  shall 
I  wend  my  wandering  steps?  Whither  this  sword,  the  knight's  adornment? 
shall  I  turn  it  toward  thee,  Irene's  brother  .  .  .  Shall  i  draw  it  against  my 
father's  head? — 

(H<    falls  exhausted  hi>>ih   an  overturned  column.) 

e 

i  Ha. 

My  Life  fades  In  its  blossom,  all  my  knighthood  Ls  gone;  the  hope  of  deeds 

i*.  Lost,  happiness  and  fa shall  never  crown   my  head.     Mj    Btar  shrouds 

in  murky  crape  m  Its  Aral  brightness  of  youth;  through  sombre  glows 
the   ray   of   the   beautifullest    Love   pierces   me   to   tin'   heart.     (Tocsin 
I.)     Where  am  [?    Ba!  where  was  i  bu1  now?    The  tocsin 
too  Late!     What  shall  i  do!     Ha,  onlj   one  thing!     i  will  See 
•    the  walls  to  my  father;  [perhaps  his  son  will  succeed  In  reconcilia- 
He  n  i-  me,  for  i  will  die  willingly,  grasping  his  knees.]     The 

i  mi  be  merciful;   i  will  turn  glowing  hatred  to  peace!     Thou 

Qod  to  Thee  1   pray,  who  Lnflami  bosom  with  Love:  arm 

ih  and  blessing,  !«■!   reconciliation  be  my  sacred  office!     <ih 
I 

The  Introductory  Bcena  Is  marked  Molto  agitato  (2-2  time);  the 
aria  la  In  two  parts;  Andante  in  1 1  major  {4  I  time)  and  Allegro  in 

in 


F  major  and  B-flat  major  (2-2  time),  followed  by  Maestoso  in  G 
major  (4-4  time)  and  Vivace  in  G  major  (2-2  time).  "The  orches- 
tral part  is  scored  for  full  modern  grand  orchestra,  with  a  bell  in 
low  D-flat."* 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  56a 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Joseph  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  18Q9.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897) 

At  Bonn  in  August,  1873,  Brahms  with  Clara  Schumann  played  to 
a  few  friends  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op. 
56b)  for  two  pianofortes. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  orchestral  version  or  the  one 
for  two  pianofortes  was  the  earlier.  The  orchestral  stands  first  in  the- 
matic catalogues  of  Brahms's  compositions,  but  the  pianoforte  version 
was  published  first — in  November,  1873.  The  probability  is  that  the 
orchestral  version  was  the  first.  The  autograph  manuscript  of  Op.  56b 
is  dated  at  the  end  "Tutzing  July  1873."f  It  was  in  November,  1870, 
that  C.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  the  compositions  of  Haydn  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later:  an  Andante  from  a  symphony  and  the 
Chorale  that  gave  Brahms  his  theme.  Kalbeck  believed  that  the  score 
of  Haydn's  Chorale  put  Brahms  in  mind  of  the  excellent  wind  choir  of 
the  Detmold  Court  orchestra,  and  the  thought  of  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  gave  him  greater  desire  to  write  an  orchestral  work. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.     The  first  per- 

*After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  pianoforte  score  of  "Rienzi," 
Wagner  made  many  cuts  in  the  work.  The  opera  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Paris  Academie  de  Musique,  and  its  length  calculated  on  the  opera-going  habits  of  the 
Parisian  public  ;  when  it  was  first  given  in  Dresden,  it  was  found  far  too  long  for 
a  German  opera-evening,  and  was  given  in  two  parts,  the  first  and  second  acts  on  one 
evening,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  on  the  next.  Wagner's  subsequent  cuts  re- 
duced it  to  a  normal  opera-evening's  length.  Some  of  these  cuts  affect  this  aria  ;  the 
most  important  of  them  is  the  omission  of  the  closing  Vivace  movement. — W.  F.  A. 

fThe  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in  the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to 
be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at  the  Seerose  Inn  in  half  a  night. 
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formance  in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore  Thomas's  concerts,  January 
31,  L874, 

The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarin 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  -  u  5s.  During  the  rehearsals  at  Vienna,  a  bass  tuba  that 
had  been  dropped  out  was  restored,  then  dropped  again,  and  the 
double-bassoon  was  substituted.  Brahms  asked  of  Simrock,  the  pub- 
lisher, 1.000  thalers  for  the  score  and  the  pianoforte1  version,  which  was 
long  neglected  by  pianists,  who  believed  it  to  be  an  arrangement,  not 
an  independent  work. 

'!  he  theme  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  divertimenti  for  wind  instru- 
ments by  Haydn.  In  the  original  score  it  is  entitled  "Chorale1  St. 
Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs  is  in  B-flat 
major;  it  is  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons,  and  a 
serpent.  For  the  third  bassoon  and  the  serpent  Brahms  substituted  a 
double-bassoon.  The  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably 
about  1782  84  and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a 
concert  in  London  in  March,  1908.  As  then  played,  it  consisted  of 
a  lively  Introduction,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto,  and  a 
Hondo.  It  was  then  questioned  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale, 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  was  so  named. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  instru- 
ments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double-bassoon. 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure  is  accom- 
panied by  one  in  triplets  in  the  violas  and  violoncellos.  These  figures  alternately 
change  places.      Wind  instruments  arc  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  variation  of  the 
theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is  given  to  the 
oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There  is  an  independent  accom- 
paniment for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repetition  the  violins  and  violas  take  the 
part  which  the  wind  instruments  had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have 

arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it  is  strength- 
ened by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.     The  violas  and  shortly  after  the  violoncellos 

accompany  in  scale  passage.     The  parts  change  place  in  the  repetition. 

V.  Tin-  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.    The  upper  melody  is  given  to  flutes, 

oboe8,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  OCtaveS.     In  the  repetition  the  moving 
part-  arc  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-1.     A  new  figure  is  introduced.     During  the  first  four 

the   BtringS  accompany  with   the  original  theme  in   harmony,  afterwards 
in  arpeggio  and  scale  pi 

VII.  GrasioSO,   major,  6-8.     The  violins  an  octave  above1  the  clarinets  descend 

through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas  has  a  fresh  melody. 

\  III.      Ii-fl.it   minor,  presto  HOD  troppo,  .1-1.     The  BtringS  are  muted.     The  mood 

is  pianissimo  throughout.    The  piccolo  enters  with  an  inversion  <>f  the  phrase. 

Finale  is  in  the  major,  i-i.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase,  an  obvious 
modification  <>f  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  fust  as  a  ground  bass,  "a  bass 
p  tantly  rejM-ated  and  accompanied  each  Buccoosive  time  with  a  varied 

melody  and  harmony.11    This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterwards  used  in  combination 
with  other  figures  in  otl  of  the  Finale.    The  original  theme  returns  in 

■  the  climax;  the  wood-wind  instruments  accompany  in  scale  passages, 
and  the  brase  fill-  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  iv  now  used  to  the  end.  Later 
the  melody  is  pi  wood  and  brase  instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running 

mpantmenf , 

The  late  Max   ECalbeck  in  bis  long-winded  and  ponderous  Life  of 

Brahms  has  much  about  these  Variations.    Which  Saint  Anthony 

in  Haydn*!  mind  le  immaterial.     Kalbeck  decided  that   Brahma's 

u 


hero  is  the  Saint  Anthony  of  Thebes.  Brahms  was  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Anselm  Feuerbach,  the  artist,  who  had  painted  a  life-size  Temptation 
of  Saint  Anthony,  the  monk  kneeling  with  a  book,  a  scourge,  and  a 
skull  near  him,  while  a  woman  begs  him  to  leave  his  religious  medita- 
tion and  enter  into  life.  This  picture  was  so  ridiculed,  that  the  sensitive 
Feuerbach  destroyed  it,  but  it  had  been  engraved  and  photographed. 

Kalbeck  finds  a  crescendo  of  musical  psychology  in  the  variations, 
which,  as  they  are  developed,  remind  him  of  musical  dissolving  views. 
The  seventh  variation  pictures  the  severest  test  undergone  by  the  Saint : 
"The  most  atrocious  because  it  is  the  sweetest."  In  this  Siciliano  he 
sees  the  apparition  of  the  tempting  woman.  The  music  is  "the  quin- 
tessence of  human  voluptuousness,  which  according  to  Master  Eckhart 
is  'mixed  with  bitterness.'  After  it,  comes  death.  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  has  withstood  the  temptation!  The  Finale,  which  includes  seven- 
teen and  more  variations,  celebrates  him." 

Did  Brahms  have  all  this  in  mind  when  he  wrote  these  Variations? 
Was  not  Kalbeck  like  the  scientist  at  the  Academy  of  Lagado  extracting 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers? 


"The    Almighty,"    Op.    79,    No.    2    and    "Erlking,"    Ballard    by 
Goethe,  Op.  1 Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at   Lichtenthal,   Vienna,   January   31,    1797;    died   at   Vienna, 

November  19,  1828) 

Schubert  wrote  twenty-one  songs  in  1825.  The  most  celebrated  of 
them  are  "The  Young  Nun"  and  "The  Almighty."  And  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  wrote  a  symphony,  which  he  christened  the  "Gastein" 
and  counted  as  No.  9.  No  unmistakable  traces  of  this  work  have 
been  discovered  (see  Hauberger's  "Schubert,"  pp.  74,  75,  Berlin, 
1902). 

Gross  ist  Jeliova,  der  Herr ! 

Denn  Himmel  und  Erde  verkiinden  seine  Macht. 

Du  horst  sie  im  brausenden  Sturm, 

In  des  Waldstroms  laut  auf rauschenden  Ruf ; 

Gross  ist  Jeliova,  der  Herr ! 

Gross  ist  seine  Macht ! 

Du  horst  sie  in  des  grunen  Waldes  Gesausel, 

Siehst  sie  in  wogender  Saaten  Gold, 

In  lieblicher  Blumen  gliihendem  Schmelz, 

Im  Glanz  des  Sternebesaeten  Himmels ; 

Furchtbar  tont  sie  im  Donnergeroll 

Und  flammt  in  des  Blitzes  schnell  hinzuckendem  Flug. 

Doch  kundet  das  pochende  Herz 

Die  fuhlbarer  noch  Jehova's  Macht, 

Des  ewigen  Gottes,  blickst  du  flehend  empor 

Und  hoffst  auf  Huld  und  Erbarmen. 

Gross  ist  Jehova,  der  Herr ! 

William  Foster  Apthorp  made  this  translation  into  English 
prose : — 

Great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord!  For  heaven  and  earth  proclaim  his  power. 
Thou  hearest  it  in  the  rushing  storm,  in  the  loud-upwelling  call  of  the 
forest  stream ;  great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord !     Great  is  his  power !    Thou  hear- 
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est  it  in  the  green  wood's  murmuring,  seest  it  in  the  sold  of  waving  harvests, 
in  the  melting  glow  of  lovely  flowers,  in  the  brightness  of  the  star-strewn 
heaven  :  terribly  resounds  it  In  the  rolling  of  thunder,  and  flames  in  the 
qnick-darting  flight  of  lightning.  Yet  does  thy  throbbing  heart  more  feel- 
ingly proclaim  to  thee  Jehovah's  power,  that  of  the  everlasting  God.  when 
thou  lookest  upward  in  supplication,  and  hopest  for  grace  and  compassion. 
Great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord! 

Erlking 

Oh.  who  rides  so  late  through  night  winds  wild? 

It  is  the  father  with  his  child  : 

Be  folds  him  securely,  close  in  his  arm: 

He  clasps  him  safely,  he  keeps  him  warm. 

My  son,  why  hid'st  thou  thy  face  in  fear? 
Dost,  father,  not  see  the  Fairy  King  near? 
The  dreaded  Evil  King,  with  train  and  crown? 
'Tis  but  a  streak  of  mist,  my  son. 

Thou  lovely  boy.  come  go  with  me. 
Full  merry  a  game  I'll  play  with  thee; 
Right  gay  are  the  flow'rs  in  my  garden  green. 
And  my  mother  hath  garments  of  golden  sheen. 

Oh  father,  my  father,  and  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  promise  the  Erlking  pours  in  my  ear? 
Be  quiet,  be  still,  little  one, 
The  dry  leaves  are  rustling  by  nightwinds  blown. 

Wilt  lovely  lad  not  go  with  me? 
All  my  charming  daughters  shall  wait  on  thee, 
My  daughters,  who  lead  in  the  gay  nightly  dance, 
With  songs  and  caresses  thy  soul  will  entrance. 

Oh  father,  my  father,  oh  see'st  thou  not 
The  Krlking's  daughters  in  yon  dark  spot? 
My  s<rn.  my  son.  full  clearly  I  see 
The  light  of  the  moon  on  the  old  willow  tree. 

I  love  thee.  lad.  thy  beauty  hath  flll'd  me  with  lust. 

And  thou  be  not   willing,  thence  force  thee  I  must. 

( >h  father,  my  father,  I'm  caught  in  his  arm. 

The  Krlking  hath  rudely  done  me  ;i  harm. 
Pear  fills  the  father;  he  spurs  madly  on: 

He  clasps  still  more  closely  his  low  moaning  son; 
Bis  home  &1  last  is  reached  In  dread — 
Olasped  to  his  bosom  his  child  lies  dead! 

{English  translation  by  H,  /•.'.  Krehbiel. 
Copyright,   1919 }   by    )£argareti    )iatzenauer,) 


Dance,  prom  the  Opera  "Salome."        Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  L864;  now  living  in  Viennt 

Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  ad  "after  <  >scar  Wilde's  like-named  poem/1 

translated  into  (lerman  by  Hedwig  Laohmann,  wae  produced  at  the 

don  Court  Opera,  December  9,  1905.     Begun  in  the  summer  of 


1903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  1905.  Ernst  von  Schuch  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  singers  were:  Mme.  Wittich, 
Salome;  Burrian,  Herodes;  and  Perron,  Jochanaan.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  102;  some  say  112. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  January  22,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  chief 
singers  were:  Mme.  Fremstad,  Salome;  Herodias,  Miss  Weed;  Burrian, 
Herodes;  Van  Rooy,  Jochanaan;  Dippel,  Narraboth.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome; 
"Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias  orders 
her  not  to  dance. 

SalomIL     Je  suis  prete,  tetrarque. 

[Salome  danse  la  danse  des  sept  voiles.] 

HHjrode.  Ah!  c'est  magnifique,  c'est  magnifique !  Vous  soyez  qu'elle  a  danse 
pour  moi,  votre  fille.  Approchez,  Salome!  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse  vous  dormer 
votre  salaire.  Ah!  je  paie  bien  les  danseuses,  moi.  Toi,  je  te  paierai  bien.  Je  te 
donnerai  tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.    Que  veux  tu,  dis? 

Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  that  the  head  of  John  should  be 
brought  to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Herod  rebels  at  the 
thought. 

There  is  then  only  this  one  stage  direction  in  the  original:  "Salome 
dances  the  dance  of  seven  veils. "  But  in  Strauss's  music-drama  there 
are  other  stage  directions. 

"The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  .  .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet." 
The  pace  of  the  music  slackens.  "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and  gives 
the  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides  forthwith 
and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."  The  chief  theme  of 
the  dance  is  begun  by  solo  viola  and  flute.  A  second  dance  theme 
appears  (strings,  horn,  clarinet,  Heckelphone,  English  horn).  There 
is,  after  a  crescendo  and  accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languorous  first 
motive.  "Salome  appears  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment,  .  .  .  now  she 
rouses  herself  to  renewed  whirling."  The  music  grows  wilder;  there 
is  a  crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood-wind,  celesta,  and  a 
tremolo  of  violins.  "Salome  lingers  for  a  moment  in  a  visionary  pause 
by  the  cistern  in  which  John  is  held  captive,  then  throws  herself  at 
Herod's  feet!"     (Flourish  of  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings.) 

Use  is  made  in  this  dance  of  important  motives  that  have  preceded. 

The  instruments  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  Heckelphone,  five  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  kettledrums  of  ordinary  size  and  one 
smaller,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  xylo- 
phone, castanets,  tom-tom,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ, 
harmonium,  sixteen  first-violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  and  eight  double-basses. 
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FIRST  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  1 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Mahler Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  i 

I.  Langsam.     Schleppend  Wie  ein  Naturlaut. 

II.  Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell. 

III.  Feieriich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen. 

IV.  Sturmisch  bewegt. 


Respighi         .         .      Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute  (Freely  Arranged) 

a.  Gagliarda  (Vincenzo  Galilei,  15 5-). 

b.  Villanella  (Composer  unknown,  End  of  16th  Century). 

c.  Passo  mezzo  e  mascherada  (Composer  unknown,  End  of  16th  Century). 


Dukas 


'La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse" 


Smetana 


Overture  to  "Prodana  Nevesta" 
("The  Sold  Bride") 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Symphony 
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Symphony,  1)  major,  No.   1 Gustav  Mahler 

(Born  at  Kalischt  in   Bohemia,  July  1   (or  7),  1860;  died  at  Vienna, 

.May   18,  1911) 

Mahler  began  the  composition  of  this  symphony  in  1SS3-S4,  when 
he  was  second  conductor  at  the  Cassel  Opera  House.  He  completed 
the  work  in  L888,  when  he  was  conductor  at  the  Budapest  Opera 
House.  The  first  performance  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in 
thai  city  on  November  20,  1889,  under  the  composer's  direction. 
The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  on  December  1G,  1909. 
Mahler  conducted,  as  conductor  of  the  Society. 

When  the  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Budapest  it  was 
set  down  on  the  programme  as  "Symphonic  Poem  in  two  Parts." 
The  symphony  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler  Fest 
at  Weimar  on  June  3,  1894.*  It  is  well  known  that  Mahler  abhorred 
programme  notes;  that  when  his  works  were  performed  he  insisted 
Tli at  no  analysis  should  be  printed  for  the  edification  of  the  audi- 
ence. But  at  Weimar  this  symphony  was  known  as  the  "Titan," 
after  Jean  Paul  Richter's  romance  of  that  name;  the  programme 
bore  a  motto,  "Prom  the  Days  of  Youth,"  for  the  first  part;  for  the 
second,  "Commedia  Umana."  What  is  more,  the  different  move- 
ments were  described  as  follows: 

I.  "Spring  and  no  end."  The  Introduction  pictures  the  awaken- 
ing of  Nature  in  early  morning. 

II.  "Garland  of  Flowers."t 

•The    performance     was    not    satisfactory.       Mahler    had    only    one     and    a     hasty 

rehearsal,  and  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  Weimar  Court  Theatre  were  then  wretched. 

; ' I'.luminen  Kapitel."  Nol  easily  translated.  Mr.  Felix  Borowski.  the  author 
of  the  admirably  written  and  Instructive  programme  books  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,   translates   "Mosaic.'' — P.   H. 
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III.  "Under  Full  Sail." 

IV.  "The  Hunter's  Funeral  Procession;  a  dead  march  in  the 
manner  of  Callot.*  The  following  is  to  serve  as  explanation  if  it 
is  necessary:  The  composer  found  the  exterior  incitement  to  this 
musical  work  in  the  burlesque  picture  of  the  hunter's  funeral  pro- 
cession in  an  old  fairy  book  well  known  to  all  children  throughout 
South  Germany.  The  beasts  of  the  woods  escort  the  coffin  of  the 
dead  forester  to  the  grave;  hares  bear  the  banneret,  while  a  band 
of  Bohemian  musicians  accompanied  by  cats,  toads,  crows,  and 
others  making  music,  and  stags,  roes,,  foxes,  and  other  four-legged 
and  feathered  animals  of  the  woods  conduct  in  farcical  attitudes 
the  procession.  This  movement,  conceived  as  the  expression  of  a 
now  ironically  joyous,  now  mysteriously  brooding,  spirit,  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  *'Dall'  inferno'  (Allegro  furioso),  as  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  a  deeply  wounded  heart." 

V.     "DalF  inferno  al  Paradiso." 

Now  there  is  no  programme  in  the  published  score.  Ernst  Otto 
Nodnagel  in  his  "Jenseits  von  Wagner  und  Liszt"  (Konigsberg, 
1902) — he  heard  the  performance  at  Weimar,  but  errs  when  he 
says  it  was  the  first — is  of  the  opinion  that  Mahler  writing  the 

*  Jacques  Callot,  painter,   designer,   engraver    (born  at  Nancy  in  1593  ;   died  there 
in  1635). 
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description  of  the  fourth  movement  was  poking  fun  at  programme 
aotes.  Nodnagel  states  thai  the  grotesque  Dead  March  in  Callot's 
manner  it  built  on  the  "universally  known"  canon  "Frere  Jacques." 
"But  whai  in  the  world  lias  the  sleeping  Brother  Jacques  of  the 
children's  canon  got  to  do  with  the  burial  of  the  hunter?  And 
what  have  both  to  do  with  the  'Commedia  Umana'?  Or  with  the 
•deeply  wounded   heart'  or  with  'Titan'?" 

I.  Lahgsam.  Bchleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut  (Slow.  Spun  out 
as  a  sound  of  Nature.)  I)  major,  4-4.  There  is  an  introduction. 
Some  of  the  material  is  employed  in  the  main  movement,  the  chief 
subject  of  which,  given  out  by  violoncellos  and  double-basses,  is 
taken  from  "Ging  hent'  Morgen  liber's  Feld"*  ("As  I  walked  abroad 
this  morn"),  the  second  of  the  four  "Songs  of  a  Travelling  Journey- 
man." written  at  Oassel  in  188.'),  but  not  published  until  1897.  A 
division  of  this  melody  is  given  to  the  strings.  In  a  new  section 
is  a  theme  for  horns.  At  last  a  new  subject  enters,  which  is  heard 
in  the  Finale. 

II.  Kraftig  bewegt  (strongly  agitated),  A  major,  3-4.  This 
movement  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo,  with  its  first  part  built 
on  a  theme  given  to  the  wood-wind.  Trio — F  major,  G  major.  Then 
a   return  of  the  first  part. 

III.  Fe.ierlich  und  gemessen  (in  a  solemn  and  measured  man 
neii.  I)  minor,  4-4.  This  is  the  dead  march  in  Oallot's  manner. 
The  subject  given  to  the  double-basses  taken  from  tin4  Old  French 
canon  "Frere  Jacques."  The  oboe  soon  has  a  counter  melody. 
Later,  oboes  introduce  a  new  theme,  while  trumpets  have  a  counter 
subject.  In  a  passage  "Mit  Parodie"  bass  drum  and  cymbals  are 
busy.  G  major.  A  folksong  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins. 
Alter  a  short   pause,  the  chief  theme  returns. 

IV.  Sturniisch  bewegt  (stormily)  F  minor,  2-2.  A  motive  from 
tin-  first  movement  is  used.  The  opening  subject  of  the  main  move- 
ment   (Energisch)    was  also  heard   in  the  first   movement.     A  new 

•Thlfl    u.-is    siiiilt    ill    Boston     ;ii     ;i     cuncrri     of    ilh'     BostOD    Symphony    ( Mvlirst  r;i     OD 

6,   1915,   by   Paul  Draper. 
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theme  for   first  violins.     After   use   of   all  this  the   time   changes 
(Langsam).    The  ending  is  of  a  triumphal  nature. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes  (two  interchangeable  with 
piccolos),  four  oboes,  English  horn,  four  clarinets  (one  in  E-flat, 
doubled  if  possible),  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
seven  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums 
(two  drummers),  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  harp,  and 
strings. 


Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute.     A  free  transcription  for 

ORCHESTRA  BY OTTORINO   ReSPIGHI 

Four  pieces,  originally  associated  with  the  lute,  were  made  into 
an  orchestral  suite  by  Kespighi.  They  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Augusteo,  Rome,  on  March  3,  1919,  and  Bernardino 
Molinari  conducted. 

I.  Balletto  detto  il  Conte  Orlando,  by  Simone  Molinaro,  is  the 
one  now  omitted.  Molinaro,  born  at  Genoa,  was  appointed  in  1599 
chapel-master  of  the  Cathedral  in  that  city,  and  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lutenists  of  his  day.  At  least  five 
volumes  of  his  compositions — madrigals,  motets,  church  music,  etc. 
— were  published.  His  "Intavolatura  di  liuto"  containing  Saltarelli, 
Passamezze,  and  Gagliarde,  also  twenty-five  fantasias  by  his  master, 
Giovanni  Battista  dalla  Gostena,  was  published  in  1599.  This 
Balletto  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  on  January  26,  1921. 

II.  Gagliarda  by  Vincenzo  Galilei.  Allegro  marcato,  D  major, 
3-4.  The  Florentine  manuscript  of  this  piece  bears  the  title  "Polym- 
nia."  Galilei  (born  about  1533  at  Florence;  died  about  1600),  the 
father  of  the  famous  Galileo,  was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino.     An  accom- 
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piished  composer  and  player  on  the  lute  and  violin,  he  published 
madrigals  for  voices,  pieces  for  the  lute,  and  was  the  author  of 
"Dialogo  della  musics  antiea  e  della  moderna"  (1581),  to  which 
i  L589)  he  added  a  "Discorso  intorno  alle  opere  di  Messer  Gioseft'o 
Zarlino  di  Chioggia."  He  was  one  of  the  Florentine  group  of  gentle- 
men who  brought  out  the  opera  in  their  endeavor  to  revive  Greek 
tragedy,  and  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  recitative.  He  was  the 
first  to  join  example  to  theory,  for  he  set  the  scene  of  Ugolino  in 
Dante's  "Inferno"  to  music  and  sang  it,  accompanying  himself  on 
the  viol.  He  did  the  same  with  extracts  from  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah.  Piero  Bardi  in  a  letter  described  him  as  a  handsome 
man  with  a  passionate  voice,  and  his  Ugolino  scena  "though  a  little 
harsh,  was  expressive  and  had  great  success  with  the  frequenters 
of  the  salon  held  by  Giovanni  Bardi,  Count  of  Vernio,  but  it 
raised  violent  discussions  outside,  and  enraged  the  old  musicians. " 
1 1  is  said  that  lie  was  the  first  to  write  for  a  single  voice. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  harp,  clavicembalo,  and  strings. 

For  a  description  of  the  galliard,  and  the  dances  in  the  following 
movements,  see  pages  156-182  in  this  programme  book. 

III.  Villanella  by  an  unknown  composer  who  probably  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Andante  cantabile,  B  minor,  2-4. 
Flute,  oboe,  harp,  and  strings. 

IV.  Passo  Mezzo  and  Mascherado  by  an  unknown  composer. 
Allegro  vivo,  I)  major.  2-1.  Two  llutes.  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  trumpet,  harp,  clavicembalo,  and  strings. 

The  Villanella 

•\  'illanella"  is  the  name  given  to  an  lialian  unaccompanied  dance 

part-song,  often  gaily  naive,  often  roughly  comic.    Morley  said  of  it 

in  Ms  "Introduction  to  Practical]  Musike"  |  L597)  :  "The  last  degree 

of  grauity   (if  they  have  any  .-u  all)   is  given  to  the  villanelle,  or 

Country    BOngS,    Which    are    made   only    for   the   ditties   sake:    for.   so 

they  be  aptly  set  to  expresse  the  nature  of  the  ditty,  the  composer, 

(though    lie   were   never  so  excellent)    will    not    stick   to    take   many 
Of  one  kind   together,   for,  in    tliis  kind    lliev   think    it    no  fault 

-  being  n  kind  of  keeping  decorum)  to  make  a  clownish  musics 

to    a    clownish    matter:    and    thOUgfa    many    times    the   ditty    be    tine 

ii.   \ct    because  it   carrieth   thai    name  Villanella,   they   take 
those  disallowances  aa  being  good  enough  for  a  plow  ami  cart." 

There  are  VillaneUe  of  Kapsberger,  Nenna,  Felis.  Madrigals 
h\  Marenzio,  Canzone  i>\  Feretti,  and  Balletti  of  Gastoldi  differ 
only  in  name.  Julee  Benedict's  "Blest  be  the  home"  [a  :i  Villanella. 
Teleinann'ci  Villanella  in  hi-  l>  major  Suite  is  in  6-8  time. 
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Compan's  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse"  (1787)  :  "Villanelle.  A  sort 
of  rustic  dance,  with  a  very  gay  tune,  strongly  rkvthmed,  fit  to  make 
peasants  dance,  or  to  imitate  their  grotesqueness.  There  are  very 
pretty  Villanelles,  in  most  agreeable  taste.  They  have  ordinarily 
a  first  couplet  which  is  played  simply,  but  afterwards  there  is  a 
quantity  of  variations  or  diminutions.  The  word  eomes  from  the 
Italian  Yillanella,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  and  is  derived 
from  Villanello,  peasant,  or  the  Spanish  Vila  no." 

Desrat's  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse"  (1S95)  :  "Villanelle.  Ancient 
village  dance  whose  music,  written  in  two  time,  was  very  gay,  recall- 
ing the  branles  of  Poitou.  Being  often  sung,  it  had  ordinarily  a 
couplet  serving  as  an  original  theme  and  returning  at  each  reprise 
of  the  dance.  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  Villanella,  a  rustic 
dance,  and  at  the  same  time  from  Vilano,  Spanish  for  peasant." 

Passo  Mezzo 

"Florib,    in    his    Italian    Dictionary,    1598,    has   'passamezzo,    a 

pa8samea8ure  in  dancing,  a  cinque  pace';  and  although  the  English 
word  is  corrupt,  the  other  contributes  to  show  a  part,  at  least,  of 
tin'  figure  of  this  dance,  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  making 
several  steps  round  the  ballroom  and  then  crossing  it  in  the  middle 
Brantdme  calls  it  le  pazzameno  d'ltalie,'  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  more  particularly  used  by  the  Venetians.  It  was  much  in 
ie  with  us  during  Shakespeare's  time,  as  well  as  the  Pavan;  ami 
both  were  imported  either  from  France,  Spain,  or  Italy."  Francis 
Donee's  note  to  the  speech  of  Sir  Toby  Belch  in  "Twelfth  Night": 
"Then  lie's  a  rogue.  After  a  passy-measure,  or  a  pavin,  1  hate1  a 
drunken  rogue."  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove  in  her  ''Dancing"  makes  this 
singular  observation:  "'A  passy-measure  pavin'  may.  however. 
mean  a  pavin  danced  out  of  tune.  Sir  Toby  called  the  surgeon  by 
this  name  because  lie  was  drunk." 

The  Passamezzo,  an  old  Italian  (lance,  was  probably  a  variety  of 
thai  solemn  dance,  the  Pavan,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  name  is 

an  abbreviation  of  "passu  e  mezzo."  a  step  and  a   half. 

A  "Passamezzo  Pavana"  by  William  Byrd  is  in  the  Fitxwilliam 
Virginal  Book.     It  is  followed  bv  a  "Galiarda  Passamezzo." 


•I       !';'<:-:   PofcME   D  I'm.  PERI!  A   DANCED  Poi  if" 

I 'a  i  i.  Abraham  D\  kas 

'  ><•!.  ,l>.  i    I ,    L865;  now    living  :it    Pari 

I.:i    l'-'ii."   a    ballot    composed    in    1010,    was   first    performed   .'it    the 

(  batelet,  P         ••  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile  Trouhanowa, 

Mail.  L912.    She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi,  the  part  of 

i      ader.    'I  he  ballet  wbb  added  bo  the  repertoire  of  the  I  ►pe'ra-i  iomique, 

29,  191  i.  with  Mile.  Trouhanowa  and  M.  Quinault,  as  the 


Peri  and  Iskender.  The  music  was  first  heard  at  a  Lamoureux  concert 
in  Paris  on  November  23,  1913. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz,  conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on 
January  7,  1916.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  October 
25,  1918. 

The  stage  at  the  Chatelet  showed  gold  mountains,  crimson  valleys, 
and  trees  bearing  silver  fruit. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  as  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con- 
certs de  Danse:  N.  Trouhanowa"  is  told  in  French.  A  translation 
reads  as  follows: — 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of  immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the  flower. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on  her 
breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 

In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 

So  that  the  Peri  knew  the  thought  of  the  King;  for  in  the  right  hand  of  Iskender 
the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee, 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

But  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris;  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix  and  soon 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which  faded 
in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  felt 
the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments :  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three   bassoons,   four   horns,   three   trumpets,    three   trombones,    bass 
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form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 
It  ia  dedicated  to  Mile.  X.  Trouhanowa,  for  whom  the  ballet  is  corn- 
el. 
When  ''La  Peri"  was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  June,  1921, 
Anna  Pavlova  mimed  the  Peri;  M.  Stowitz,  Iskender.  The  critics  said 
that  her  face  "surpassed  in  delicacy  even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid,,, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  they  wondered  why  she 
allowed  a  blue-green  frock  and  a  conical  head-dress  to  dull  the  admirable 
"sveltesse"  of  her  body. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride"  .  Frederick  Smetana 

Horn  at  Lcitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  18S4) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  ("Die  verkaufte  Braut")  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  produced 
at  Prague  on  May  30,  1866.  The  Overture  was  played  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  at  a  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  performed  at  these  concerts  in  1889, 
1898,  1900,   1904,   1907,  1909,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1917,  1920,  1923. 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863;  he  completed 
the  work  on  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the  Refi  n  t 
(London)  when  there  was  a  revival  at  Covent  Garden  on  January  24, 
L907*:— 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  >ccne  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad.  Bans  and  .Marie,  bethrothed  Lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation   because  Marie's  father,    Kxuschina,  has  determined 

she  shall  many  Wen/.el,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.     The  situation 

affords  the  composer  an  opportunity  for  music  of  simple  bul  expressive 
character  that  include-  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each  other 

onstancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Kezal,  a  marriage 
broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  become-  full  of  bustle  and 
humor.  After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie  flatly  de- 
clines to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed  by  the 

,  h  of  the  villi  who  start  the  national  dance  called  'Tic  Hen,' 

the  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee  and 

the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  suggests 
the  "l.  the  measure  has  aothing  in  common  with  the  modern 

I  at   Dl  wrv    I 


barn  dance.  It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently  faithful 
reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  formed  a  notable 
feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well- written  chorus  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  'The  Furiant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  whirlings  on  the  part  .of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross^rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.  Subsequently  Kezal  offers 
Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans, 
however,  has  some  animated  movements,  for  the  women  of  the  village 
do  not  approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid  sings 
a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans  enters, 
and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly  sug- 
gesting the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 


* 
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The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  oi  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed  in 
turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  first  violoncellos,  and  second  violon- 
cellos and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous 
'diversion,"  or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  a 
development  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 
for  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn,  second  violins. 
This  theme  i-  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  violoncellos.  The 
chief  motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the 
fugal  work  is  resumed.  The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  overture  (without  the  double-basses).  The  tonality 
is  changed  to  D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  sub- 
sidiary theme,  which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings 
and  wind,  while  the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the 
first  theme  reappear  in  the  strings.     There  is  a  brilliant  coda. 


• 
*  * 


The  success  of  "The  Sold  Bride"  led  to  Smetana's  appointment  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.     (His  deafness  obliged  him  in  is7i  to  give  up 
all  conducting.)     This  appointment  gave  him  great  honor,  small  wages 
elve  hundred  florins),  many  enviers  and  enemies. 

It    was   announced   in   the  summer  of    1903   that    "The  Sold   Bride" 

would  be  produced  for  the  firal  time  in  the  United  state-  and  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Bouse,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Conried,  in 
th<-  course  of  the  next  Beason.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  Englished 
the  libretto,  and  there  was  a  report  thai  Mme.  Camille  Seygard  would 
be  t  he  heroine. 

The  first  performance  of  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Bouse,  New  York,  February  19,  1909;   Mane. 
Linn     Destinn;  Kathinka,  Marie  Mattfeld;  Bans,  ( Jar!  Jorn;  Krusch- 
Robeii  Blass;    Kezal,  Adamo  Didur;   Mischa    Adolf  Muehlmann; 
Wenzel,  Albert    R<  ^gnes,  Henrietta  Wakefield;    Springer,  Julius 

Esmeralda,    [sabelle    L'Huiller;     Muff,    Ludwig    Burgstaller. 
( in-* b •    Mahler  conducted. 
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STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
greatest  master  could  not  himself  have 
played  ujK>n  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
together]  Though  the  Steinway  was  de' 
Beethoven,  it  was  here  in  time  for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berlic 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  great* 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knev 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Padcrewk? 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such,  i 
fact,  arc  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  toda; 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immortal 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  an 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  po 
scsscd  and  played  and  cherished  not  on 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  mus: 
but  by  the  many  who  arc  its  lovers. 


Steinway  &  Sons  and  llirir  dealers  have  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  own  a  Steinwat 
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its  best  season.  Fiji,  Samoa,  Tahiti,  picturesque  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  are  also  included — the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  pleasure  travel.  The  Cruise-ship  "Resolute" 
has  already  proved  perfect  for  Round-the-World  Cruises. 
Sailing  January  19,  1924 
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A  two  months'  voyage  through  the  beautiful  Mediter- 
ranean. All  the  standard  ports  are  included,  as  well  as 
both  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land ;  both  Algiers  and  Tunis; 
and  Corsica,  Cattaro  and  Venice  which  are  visited  by  no 
other  cruise.  Limited  to  450  passengers.  Sailing  on  the 
S.S.  "Reliance,"  sister-ship  of  the  "Resolute." 
Sai line  February  9,  1924 
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Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  3 


AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart 


Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 


Strauss 


Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 


(In  one  movement) 


Gliere 
Liszt 


"The  Sirens,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  33 


'Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Strauss's  "Symphonia  Domestica" 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "The  Magic  Flute" 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Emanuel  Johann  Schikaneder,  the  author  of  the  libretto  of  "The 
Magic  Flute,"  was  a  wandering  theatre  director,  poet,  composer, 
and  plav-actor.  Vain,  improvident,  shrewd,  a  bore,  he  nevertheless 
had  good  qualities  that  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mozart.  In 
1791  Schikaneder  was  the  director  of  the  Auf  der  Wieden,  a  little 
theatre  where  comic  operas  were  performed.  He  no  doubt  would 
have  made  a  success  of  his  venture,  had  he  curbed  his  ambition.  On 
the  verge  of  failure,  he  made  a  fairy  drama  out  of  Wieland's  story, 
"Lulu,  or  the  Enchanted  Flute."  He  asked  Mozart  to  write  the 
music  for  it.  Mozart,  pleased  with  the  scenario,  accepted  the  offer 
and  said :  "If  I  do  not  bring  you  out  of  your  trouble,  and  if  the  work 
is  not  successful,  you  must  not  blame  me ;  for  I  have  never  written 
magic  music."  Schikaneder  had  followed  closely  Wieland's  text; 
but  he  learned  that  Marinelli,  a  rival  manager,  the  director  of  the 
Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  thought  of  putting  upon  the  stage  a  piece 
with  the  same  subject;  so  he  hurriedly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
actor  named  Gieseke,  modified  the  plot,  and  substituted  for  the  evil 
genius  of  the  play  the  high  priest  Sarastro,  who  appears  to  be  the 
custodian  of  the  secrets  and  the  executor  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Masonic  order. 

Certain  writers  have  found  a  deep  and  symbolical  meaning  in  the 
most  trivial  dialogue  and  even  in  the  music  of  the  overture.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  regard  the  opera  as  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  French  Revolution.  To  them  the  Queen  of  Mght  is  the  in- 
carnation of  Royalty.  Pamina  is  Liberty,  the  daughter  of  Despot- 
ism, for  whom  Tamino,  the  People,  burns  with  passionate  love. 
Monostatos  is  Emigration ;  Sarastro  is  the  Wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature; the  priests  represent  the  National  Assembly. 

Mozart  saw  nothing  in  the  text  but  the  libretto  of  a  magic  opera. 
Goethe  and  Hegel  were  equally  blind.  The  former  once  wrote  of  the 
text,  "The  author  understood  perfectly  the  art  of  producing  great 
theatrical  effects  by  contrasts."  Hegel  praised  the  libretto  highly 
for  the  mixture  of  the  common  and  the  supernatural;  for  the  epi- 
Bodes  of  the  tests  and  initiations. 

Schikaneder  knew  the  ease  with  which  Mozart  wrote.  He  also 
knew  that  it  \\;is  necessary  to  keep  watch  over  him,  that  he  might  be 
ready  a1  the  appointed  time.  Mozart's  wife  was  then  in  Baden. 
Schikaneder  therefore  put  Mozart  in  a  little  pavilion  which  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  garden  near  his  theatre.  The  music  of  "The  Magic 
Piute"  was  written  in  this  pavilion  and  in  a  room  of  the  casino  of 
Josephdorf.  Mozart  was  dee))  in  doleful  dumps  when  he  began  his 
task,  bo  Schikaneder  surrounded  him  with  members  of  ids  company, 
it  was  long  believed  thai  the  compose/  was  then  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  the  singing  woman,  Gerl,  but  the  story  may  rest  on 
do  hciicr  foundation  than  the  one  of  the  Mrs.  BEofdaemmel  tragedy, 
which  even  Otto  Jahn  thought  worthy  of  his  investigation. 

Schikaneder  made  his  proposal  early  in  March,  17!M.  The  over 
ture  was  composed  September  28,  itih.  On  September  ;(>o  of  thai 
year  k,i>ie  Zauberflflte,"  a  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  was  produced  at 
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the  Auf  der  Wieden  Theatre.  The  cast  was  as  folloAvs:  Sarastro, 
Gerl;  Taniino,  Sehack;  Queen  of  Night,  Mme.  Hofer;  Pamina,  Miss 
Gottlieb ;  Papageno,  Schikaneder ;  Monostatos,  Nouseul.  Mrs.  Gerl 
took  the  part  of  the  "Third  Lady'-  and  "An  Old  Woman.1'  Mozart 
conducted  the  first  two  performances. 

The  opera  disappointed  the  Viennese  at  first,  and  Mozart  was  cut 
to  the  quick.  The  cool  reception  was  not  due  to  the  character  of  the 
subject;  for  "magic  plays"  with  music  of  Viennese  composers,  as 
Wenzel  Miiller,  were  very  popular,  and  "The  Magic  Flute"  was 
regarded  as  a  Singxpicl,  a  "magic  farce,"  with  unusually  elaborate 
music.  The  report  from  Vienna  that  was  published  in  Kunzen  and 
Keichardt's  music  journal,  Studien  fur  Tonkunstler  und  Musik- 
freunde  (Berlin,  1793,  p.  79),  tells  the  story:  "The  new  machine- 
comedy,  'The  Magic  Flute,'  with  music  by  our  Kapellmeister  Mozard 
[sic],  which  was  given  at  great  expense  and  with  much  sumptuous- 
ness,  did  not  meet  with  the  expected  success,  for  the  contents  and 
dialogue  of  the  piece  are  utterly  worthless."  Schikaneder  was 
obstinate  in  his  faith,  and  the  opera  soon  became  the  fashion.  The 
two  hundredth  representation  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  in  October, 
1795.  "The  Magic  Flute"  made  its  way  over  the  continent.  The 
libretto  was  translated  into  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  Polish, 
Italian.  Paris  knew  the  opera  in  1801  (August  23)  as  "Les  Mys- 
teres  d'Isis."  The  first  performance  in  London  was  on  May  25, 
1819,  in  Italian. 

"The  Magic  Flute''  was  performed  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  April 
15,  1S1G.  There  were  thirty-eight  performances  that  season.  The 
singers  were  Mmes.  Carrea  and  Bellac-Giorgi ;  Messrs.  Monelli, 
F.  Galli,  Bottari.    It  failed  at  Florence  in  1818. 

Mozart  died  shortly  after  the  production  of  "The  Magic  Flute," 
in  deep  distress.  This  opera,  with  the  music  of  his  Requiem,  was  in 
his  mind  until  the  final  delirium.  The  frivolous  and  audacious 
Schikaneder,  "sensualist,  parasite,  spendthrift,"  filled  his  purse  by 
this  opera :  in  1798  he  built  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien.  On  the  roof 
he  put  his  own  statue,  clothed  in  the  feather  costume  of  Papageno. 
His  luck  was  not  constant;  in  1812  he  died  in  poverty. 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Symphonic  Dombstica,  Op.  53 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  ;ii   Munich,  June  11.   L864;  Living  In  Vienna) 

When  Richard  Strauss  was  sojourning  in  Loudon  late  in  L902,  he 
said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Musical  Times:  "My  next  tone-poem  will 
illustrate  fa  day  in  my  family  Life.1  it  will  be  partly  Lyrical,  partly 
humorous,  a  triple  fugue,  the  three  subjects  representing  papa, 
mamma,  and  the  baby."*  The  symphony  wbjb  composed  &  L903. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  score  is  this  note:  "Charlottenburg,  Decern- 

ee  the   \fu9ioal  rums.  January   L,  1908,  i».  L4. 


ber  31,  1903."  The  score  was  published  in  1904.  It  is  said  that 
Strauss  received  from  the  publisher  a  sum  equivalent  to  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  for  it. 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  last  con- 
cert of  the  Richard  Strauss  Festival  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
March  21,  1904,  by  Wetzler's  Orchestra.  The  composer  was  the 
conductor.  The  concert  began  with  a  performance  of  Strauss's 
"Don  Juan,"  and  closed  with  a  performance  of  "Also  sprach  Zara- 
thustra."  (It  may  here  be  said  that  Strauss's  Symphony  in  F 
minor,  Op.  12,  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city  and  from  manuscript  on 
December  13,  1884,  when  Theodore  Tnoinas   conducted.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  Symphonia  Domestica  in  Europe 
was  at  the  Fortieth  Festival  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musik- 
verein  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  1,  1904.  The  composer  con- 
ducted. 

The  dedication  of  the  symphony  reads :  "Meiner  lieben  Frau  unci 
unserm  Jungen"  ("To  my  dear  wife  and  our  boy"). 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  oboe 
d'  amore,*  English  horn,  clarinet  in  D,  clarinet  in  A,  two  clarinets 
in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight  horns, 
four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  saxophones  ad  Wb./\ 
four  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  Glock- 
enspiel, sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas, 
ten  violoncellos,  eight  double-basses,  two  harps. 

When  Strauss  was  in  New  York,  he  wished  that  no  programme 
of  this  symphony  should  be  set  forth  in  advance  of  the  performance. 
As  Richard  Alclrich  wrote,  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  March  6, 
1 904 :  "He  wishes  it  to  be  taken  as  music,  for  what  it  is,  and  not  as 
the  elaboration  of  the  specific  details  of  a  scheme  of  things.  The 
symphony,  he  declares,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title,  and  is  to 
be  listened  to  as  the  symphonic  development  of  its  themes.  It  is  of 
interest  to  quote  the  title,  as  he  wishes  it  to  stand.  It  is  'Symphonia 
Domestica'  (meiner  lieben  Frau  und  unserm  Jungen  gewidmet),  Op. 
53,  which  is,  interpreted,  'Domestic  Symphony,  dedicated  to  my  dear 
Wife  and  our  Boy,  Op.  53.'  It  bears  the  descriptive  subtitle,  'In 
einem    Satze    und    drei    Unterabteilungen :     (a)     Einleitung    und 

*  The  hautbois  d'amour,  oboe  d'  amore,  was  invented  about  1720.  It  was  an  oboe 
a  minor  third  lower  in  pitch  than  the  ordinary  oboe.  "The  tone  was  softer  and 
somewhat  more  veiled  than  that  of  the  usual  instrument,  being  intermediate  in 
quality,  as  well  as  in  pitch,  between  the  oboe  and  the  English  horn."  This  instru- 
ment fell  out  of  use  after  Bach's  death,  but  it  has  been  reconstructed  by  the  house 
of   C.   Mahillon,   of   Brussels. 

t  Strauss  says,   "only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ad   libitum." 
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Scherzo;  (b)  Adagio:  (c)  Doppelfugue  und  Finale/  (Iu  one  move- 
ment and  three  subdivisions:  (a)  Introduction  and  Scherzo;  (6) 
Adagio:  (c)  Double  Fugue  and  Finale.)  It  is  highly  significant 
that  the  composer  desires  these  movements  to  be  listened  to  as  the 
three  movements  of  a  composition,  substantially,  as  he  declares,  in 
the  old  symphonic  form.  He  believes,  and  has  expressed  his  belief, 
that  the  anxious  search  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  exactly 
corresponding  passages  in  the  music  and  the  programme,  the  guess- 
ing as  to  the  significance  of  this  or  that,  the  distraction  of  following 
a  train  of  thought  exterior  to  the  music,  are  destructive  to  the 
musical  enjoyment.  Hence  \\e  has  forbidden  the  publication  of  any 
description  of  what  he  has  sought  to  express  till  after  the  concert. 

"  'This  time,'  says  Dr.  Strauss,  'I  wish  my  music  to  be  listened  to 
purely  as  music'  " 

When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the 
only  programme  note  published  in  advance  in  Die  Musik  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  title  and  subdivisions  was  as  follows:  "The  first 
theme,  'The  Husband,'  is  in  three  parts:  an  'easy-going'  beginning 
(which  recalls  the  beginning  of  the  'Pastorale  Symphony')  ;  a  con- 
tinuation that  is  designated  as  'meditative' ;  and  a  melody  that  rises 
'in  a  fiery  manner'  on  high.  The  second  theme,  'The  Wife,'  is  ex- 
tremely capricious.  The  third  theme,  'The  Child,'  is  very  simple, 
and  in  Haydn's  manner.  It  is  to  be  played  by  an  oboe  d'  amore. 
From  this  theme  springs  the  first  theme  of  the  double  fugue,  'Asser- 
tion,' with  which  the  second  theme,  'Contrary  Assertion,'  is  con- 
trasted. The  orchestra  must  be  enlarged  to  one  hundred  and  eight 
instruments,  among  them  four  saxophones.  Richard  Strauss  refuses 
to  give  any  further  programme." 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  at  the 
Philharmonic  concert  of  December  12,  1904,  and  Dr.  Strauss  con- 
ducted it.  The  programme  books  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  as  a 
rule,  contain  minute  analyses,  with  illustrations  in  notation  of  the 
orchestral  works  performed.  The  only  note  on  the  Symphonia 
Domestics  was  as  follows: — 

"Tin's  work,  written  in  one  movement,  is  divided"  (or.  rather, 
articulated  I  "into  four  subdivisions,  which  correspond,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  old  form  of  the  sonata: — 

"I.     Introduction  and  development  of  the  three  chief  groups  of  themes. 
The  husband's  themi 

(a)    Easy-going,    (M    Dreamy,   (c)    Fiery. 
The  wife's  themes : 

(a)   Lively  and  gay,  (&)  Grazloso. 
The  child's  theme ! 
Tranquil. 
1 1.     Scherzo. 

Parents'  happiness.    Childish  play. 
Cradle-song   (the  clock  strikes  seven  In  the  evening). 
in.    Adagio. 

i  tolng  and  thinking.     Love  scene. 

Dreams  and  cares  (the  clock  strikes  seven  In  the  morning). 
[V.     Finale. 

Awakening  and  merry  dispute  (double  fugue). 
Jo;  on." 

• 

id 


In  Manskopf  s  Historical.  Museum  of  Music  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  is  a  programme  of  a  concert  which  took  place  at  Jena,  March 
9,  1845.    The  sixth  piece  then  performed  bore  the  following  title: — 

The  First  Harmonies  of  Life. 
Joyous  Fantasia  for  Orchestra. 

Composed  by  Chapel-master  Chelard  of  Weimar. 
Program:  Birth,  Baptism,  Cradle;  the  Nurse's  Song,  the  Mother, 
the  Child,  his  Games,  the  First  Lesson,  Epoch  of  Youth,  Choral. 

(Led  by  the  composer.)- 


Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Sirens/'  Op.  33 

Keinhold  Moritzovitch  Gliere 

(Born  at  Kiev,  Russia,   January  11,   1875;   living  at  Kiev, 
according  to  last  accounts) 

Gliere  studied  with  Taneiev  and  Ippolitov-Ivanov  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  1894-1900,  where  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  as 
being  the  best  student  in  the  composition  class.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Kiev  Conservatory  of  Music  and  since  1913  has  been 
conductor  of  the  Kiev  Symphony  Orchestra.  Among  his  works  are 
Symphony  in  E-flat,  Op.  8,  Symphony  in  G,  Op.  25,  Symphony  (or 
Symphonic  poem),  "Ilia  Murometz";  Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  13; 
String  Octet  in  D,  Op.  8 ;  three  String  Sextets,  Op.  1,  7,  11 ;  String 
Quartets,  Op.  2  and  20;  an  opera  "Awakened";  ballets,  "Crisis" 
and  "The  Legend  of  Life" ;  piano  pieces,  songs. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Sirens"  was  at  a  Belaiev  concert 
in  Petrograd  in  April,  1902.  George  Schneevoight  conducted.  There 
was  a  performance  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1913. 

"The  Sirens"  bears  the  following  programme,  written  in  Kussian, 
French,  and  German  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score :  "The  Sirens  were  fabu- 
lous beings  who,  according  to  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  lived 
upon  an  enchanted  isle  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Sailors,  hearing 
their  magic  songs  and  forgetting  all  else,  steered  their  vessels  toward 
the  isle  of  the  treacherous  Sirens,  where  their  ships  were  shattered 
upon  hidden  rocks."  Underneath  this  "programme"  Gliere  added  a 
more  explicit  description  of  the  music.  It  runs  thus :  "The  Sea. 
The  Isle  of  the  Sirens.    Approach  of  the  Vessel.     The  Song  of  the 
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Sirens.  The  Shipwreck."  The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bells,  celesta,  two  harps, 

and  strings. 

It  begins  (Andante.  F  minor.  4-4  time)  with  material  in  the  muted  strings 
(organ-point  in  F  in  the  basses  and  kettledrum)  which  is  supposed  to  picture 
the  sea.  A  new  section  (Allegretto.  6-S  time)  is  evidently  intended  to  depict 
the  Isle  of  the  Sirens,  and  which  brings  forward — in  the  violoncellos,  second 
violins,  and  English  horn — a  subject  of  which  much  use  is  made.  There  is 
a  second  idea  (Leggiero  scherzando,  9-8  time)  for  flute  and  celesta,  and  this 
is  worked  over  in  conjunction  with  preceding  material.  Molto  tranquillo 
A-flat  major,  4-4  time.  Over  an  undulating  figure  in  the  strings  the  muted 
horns  play  a  motive  intended  to  suggest  the  approach  of  the  vessel.  The 
voices  of  the  Sirens  are  heard,  given  to  the  violas  and  clarinet.  The  music 
becomes  more  agitated,  the  voices  of  the  Sirens  more  frenzied.  A  climax 
is  attained.  The  ship  is  upon  the  rocks.  After  this  there  is  a  diminuendo, 
and  the  work  comes  to  a  pianissimo  conclusion. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Tasso  :  Lament  and  Triumph" 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bay- 

reuth,  July  31,  1886) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Grand  Ducal  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849. 
Liszt  conducted  the  work  from  manuscript.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1S59,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a 
solo  for  baritone  singer,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions. 
For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface: — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of 
his  drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The 
sad  fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time, — Goethe  and 
Byron:  Goethe,  whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;  Byron', 
whose  keen  sufferings  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth 
and  fortune.  We  shall  nol  conceal  the  fad  that,  when  in  L849  we 
were  commissioned  to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we 
•  Inspired  more  directly  by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron 
for  the  manes  of  the  great  man  whom  he  invoked  Hum  by  the  work 
of  the  German  poet.  At  the  same  time,  although  Byron  gave  us 
the  groans  of  Tasso  In  his  prison,  he  <  1  i <  1  nol  join  to  the  recollection 
of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  ;in<l  eloquently  expressed  in  his  'Lamen- 
tation' the  though  1  of  the  triumph  thai  awaited,  by  an  act  of  tardy 
\c\  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered.' 


CARNEGIE    HALL 

NEW  YORK 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  February  5 
at  3  o'clock 


The  Internationally)  Renowned 
Negro  Tenor 

First  American  Tour  after  three  seasons 
of  Remarkable  European  Successes 


NEW  YORK : 

"Seventeen  hundred  persons,  many  of 
the  singer's  race,  filled  the  floor  and  gallery 
of  the  Town  Hall  last  evening  at  the  first 
recital  here  of  Roland  Hayes,  the  American 
negro  tenor,  whom  English,  French  and 
German  critics  had  declared  one  of  the  great 
voices  of  the  world  today. 

"Roland  Hayes,  intensely  alert  and  very 
dark,  sings  the  old  songs  of  his  people,  as 
he  did  to  rapt  attention  at  the  close  of  last 
evening.  He  astounds  and  delights,  how- 
ever, by  virtue  of  both  natural  and  cultivated 
beauty  of  voice,  a  tenor  of  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, his  song  ever  surcharged  at  will  with 
strong  emotion." 

— N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  2,  '23 

"With  singing  remarkable  for  its  artistic 
finish  and  at  the  same  time  for  its  entire 
naturalness,  Roland  Hayes,  the  young 
negro  tenor,  won  an  unqualified  triumph  in 
his  New  York  debut  last  night  at  Town 
Hall.  There  are  singers  who  have  naturally 
fine  voices;  there  are  those  who  excel  in 
artistic  polish,  but  Mr.  Hayes  had  an  unusual 
combination,  a  tone  of  appealing  beauty 
and  a  wide  range  of  volume  and  expression." 
— F.  D.  Perkins,  JV.  F.  Tribune,  Dec.  2,  '23 


BOSTON :  (as  soloist  with 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

"It  is  very  seldom  that  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  audience  is  permitted  to  hear  as 
admirable  singing  as  that  which  came  from 
Roland  Hayes.  Not  only  is  the  voice 
beautiful  in  itself;  vocal  skill,  aesthetic  taste 
and  genuine  feeling  also  distinguished  his 
performance." 

— Philip  Hale,  Boston  Herald,    Nov.  17,  '23 


(In  Recital) 

"Roland  Hayes  sang  last  night  to  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  audiences 
which  has  assembled  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
several  years.  Every  seat,  including  all  the 
chairs  that  could  be  crowded  upon  the 
stage,  was  filled,  and  hundreds  stood  through- 
out  the    evening. 

"He  has  an  unusually  beautiful  tenor  voice, 
capable  of  lyric  delicacy,  and  dramatic, 
somber  intensity.  It  is  his  rare  musicianship 
that  is  Hayes'  crowning  merit.  Musicians 
are  born,  not  made,  and  too  seldom  does 
it  happen  that  a  great  voice  is  given  to  a 
great  singer." 
— Penfield  Roberts,  Boston  Globe,  Dec. 3, '23 

CHICAGO  : 

"There  was  no  self-consciousness,  no  sense 
of  a  mission  to  perform,  no  feeling  that  he 
was  displaying  his  powers,  but  with  sincerity 
that  he  was  going  to  sing  the  songs  the  best 
he  could.  The  voice  itself  is  of  lovely  quality, 
with  an  appealing  note  in  it  which  seems 
somehow  racial.  His  control  of  the  tone  was 
unusually  sure,  and  his  power  of  sustaining 
phrases  pianissimo  was  extraordinary.  I 
am  sure  that  I  was  not  tilted  from  my  just 
balance  by  surprise  that  a  negro  should  have 
such  powers,  and  therefore  gave  him  more 
than  his  due.  It  was  beautiful  singing." 
— By  Carleton  Hackett  in  the  Post, 
Dec.  13,  '23. 

RICHMOND  : 

"One  of  the  finest  concert  tenors  Rich- 
mond has  listened  to  within  the  memory 
of  this  column,  which  extends  throughout 
a  period  of  a  good  many  years. 

"If  there  is  a  lyric  tenor  capable  of  giving 
a  more  admirable  recital  in  America  today, 
I  do  not  recall  him." 

—Douglas  Gordon,  Times  Dispatch,  Nov. 20, 
'23. 


SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  THE  BOX  OFFICE 
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"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this 
grand  antithesis  of  genius,  illtreated  during  life,  but  after  death 
resplendent  with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved 
and  suffered  at  Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Home;  his  glory  still 
lives  in  the  people's  songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in 
music,  we  first  invoked  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now 
appears,  haunting  the  lagoons  of  Venice ;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts  in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced 
his  masterpieces;  and  we  have  followed  him  to  Rome,  the  eternal 
city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  glory,  and  glorified  in 
him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

"  'Lamento  e  Trionfo,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of 
fact,  we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we 
have  heard  the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the  lagoons  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem' ; 

"Canto  1'  armi  pietose  e  '1  Capitano. 
Che  1  gran  Sepolcro  liberd  di  Cristo !" 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monot- 
onous in  mourning;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring 
by  drawling  certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones,  which,  heard  from 
afar,  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of 
fading  light  upon  a  looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a 
deep  impression  on  us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso 
our  emotion  could  not  refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts 
this  persistent  homage  paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whoso 
devotion  and  fidelity  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.  The 
Venetian  melody  is  so  charged  with  inconsolable  mourning,  with 
sucl)  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices  to  portray  Tasso's  soul ;  and 
again  it  lends  itself  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  the  picturing 
of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the  deceitful,  fallacious 
coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poisou  brought  on  the 
horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  earthly 
recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  a1  the  capita]  with 

a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  lone  poem,  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1854  was  performed 

for  the  1  i ist  time  at   Weimar  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Ducal   Palace, 
at  a  COUrl  concert,  April  L9,  L854.     Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The  score  was  published  in  April,  L856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 

in    March,    1865.      In    the   Correspondence  of    Liszt    and    BttlOW,   pub- 
lished at    Leipsic  in   L898,  there  are  interesting  pages  concerning 

proposed   alterations  and  excisions  for  performances  under    Bulow, 

who  suggested  the  changes.     The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness 
Of  tie*  proposer  and    the  amiability  Of   Liszt   are  exposed    in   clearest 

light   (see  pp.  850,  851,  882  384). 
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SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  26, 

at  the  Box  Office  and  closes  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  2,  at  5.30  p.m. 
SINGLE  TICKETS  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  4. 


Lower  Floor, 


Rows  A  to  C 
Rows  D  to  Z 
Rows  AA  to  EE 
(Entire) 


Dress  Circle 

1st  Tier  Boxes  (per  seat) 

2nd  Tier  Boxes  (per  seat) 


Course  $5.00 
Course  $7.50 
Course  $5.00 
Course  $4.00 
Course  $10.00 
Course  $7.50 


Single  $1.50 
Single  $2.00 
Single  $1.50 
Single  $1.00 
Single  $2.50 
Single  $2.00 


PLUS 
}  TAX 
10% 


Entire  Balcony,  unreserved,  50c.  (Sold  only  when  doors  open.) 


MAIL  ORDERS  accompanied  by  cheque,  made  payable  to  William  C.  Heck,  Box 
Office,  Carnegie  Hall,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  in  advance  of 
regular  sale.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk  if  order  is  accompanied 
by  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope. 
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LEWANDOS 

Cleansers  ~*  Dyers 

Shops 

BOSTON 
17  Temple  Place 

29  State  Street 
79  Summer  Street 
284  Boylston  Street 
248  Huntington  Avenue 

BROOKLINE  MASS 

1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

CAMBRIDGE  MASS 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

MALDEN  MASS 

30  Pleasant  Street 

LYNN  MASS 
22  Munroe  Street 

SALEM  MASS 
72  Washington  Street 

MANCHESTER  MASS 

28  Central  Street 
WALTHAM  MASS 

193  Moody  Street 

WATERTOWN  MASS 
1  Galen  Street 

SPRINGFIELD  MASS 

294  Bridge  Street 
WORCESTER  MASS 

26  Pearl  Street 

FITCHBURG  MASS 

570  Main  Street 
FALL  RIVER  MASS 

197  Bank  Street 
NEW  BEDFORD  MASS 

672  Purchase  Street 
PROVIDENCE  R  I 

137  Matthewson  Street 

NEWPORT  R  I 

231  Thames  Street 
BRIDGEPORT  CONN 

213  State  Street 

WATERBURY  CONN 
22  East  Main  Street 

NEW  HAVEN  CONN 
123  Church  Street 

HARTFORD  CONN 

17  F.'irmington  Avenue 

ALBANY  N  Y 
75  North  Pearl  Street 

PHILADELPHIA  PA 

1001  Chestnut  Struct 

\i;w  YORK  CITY 
10  Wesl  48th  Street 

Collection  and  Delivery  System 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 

286    BOYLSTON    STREET   BOSTON 

Telephone    SOTTUM    Hark    Hay    .'WOO 

Conneeta   Ml  Boston  Shopa 


«VW/  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 


SECOND  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  5 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms 


Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 


Mozart 


I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Un  poco  adagio. 
III.     Rondo:  Allegretto. 


Concerto  in  E-flat  major  for  Violin 
(Koechel  No.  268) 


Bliss     .........      A  Colour  Symphony 


I.  Purple. 

II.  Red. 

III.  Blue. 

IV.  Green. 


Ravel 


Nocturne 


Orchestral  Fragments  (First  Series) 
from  "Daphnis  et  Chloe" 
Interlude  —  Danse  Guerriere 


SOLOIST 
JACQUES  THIBAUD 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Mozart's  concerto 
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"Tragic"  Overture,  Op.  81 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Although  the  "Tragic"  Overture  is  Op.  81,  and  the  "Academic" 
Op.  80,  the  "Tragic"  was  composed  and  performed  before  the  "Aca- 
demic"; it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  fourth  Philhar- 
monic concert  at  Vienna  in  1880*;  it  was  published  in  1881.  The 
first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  S}rmphony  Orchestra, 
October  29,  1881. 

The  overture  has  been  characterized  as  "a  tragedy  not  of  actual 
happenings,  but  of  soul  life."  No  hero,  no  event,  suggested  programme 
music  or  any  specific  musical  portrayal,  although  Hanslick,  sworn 
partisan  of  Brahms,  says  that,  if  it  be  necessary  to  associate  the  over- 
ture with  any  particular  tragedy,  that  tragedy  is  "Hamlet."  The 
secondary  theme  in  F  is  associated  by  some  with  Ophelia,  and  the  epi- 
sode in  B-flat  major  with  Fortinbras.  Others  remember  that  Dingel- 
stedt  in  1876  wished  to  organize  a  "Faust"  Festival,  and  Brahms,  asked 
whether  he  would  write  the  music,  expressed  his  willingness.  To  them 
this  overture  is  a  "Faust"  overture,  f 

The  "Tragic"  Overture  may  be  said  to  be  a  musical  characterization 
of  the  principles  of  tragedy  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or  Lessing;  it 
mirrors,  as  Reimann  puts  it,  the  grandeur,  the  loftiness,  the  deep  earnest- 
ness, of  tragic  character;  "calamities,  which  an  inexorable  fate  has 
imposed  on  him,  leave  the  hero  guilty;  the  tragic  downfall  atones  for  the 
guilt;  this  downfall,  which  by  purifying  the  passions  and  awakening 
fear  and  pity  works  on  the  race  at  large,  brings  expiation  and  redemp- 
tion to  the  hero  himself."     Or  as  Dr.  Deiters  says:  "In  this  work  we 

ome  German  commentators  give  January  \.  1881,  and   Breslau,  a^  the  date  and  the  place  of 
>erformance  oi  l><ith  the  "Tragic"  and  the  "Academic." 

See  Kalbeck'e  "Johannes  Brahms,"  vol.  iii.,  Cart  I.,  pp.  2S7  259  (Berlin,  1910). 
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Concerts  Recitals 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 
Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 
Voice  Culture  and  Oratorio  — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  Street,  New  York  City  Phone,  Columbus  8993 
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see  a  strong  hero  battling  with  an  iron  and  relentless  fate;  passing 
hopes  of  victory  cannot  alter  an  impending  destiny.  We  do  not  care 
to  inquire  whether  the  composer  had  a  special  tragedy  in  his  mind,  or 
if  so,  which  one;  those  who  remain  musically  unconvinced  by  the  un- 
surpassably  powerful  theme,   would  not  be  assisted  by  a  particular 

suggestion."  . 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  strings. 


Concerto  No.  6  E-flat  major,  for  Violin 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  composed  five  violin  concertos  at  Salzburg  in  1775 ;  B -flat 
major  (K.  207),  April;  D  major  (K.  211),  June;  G  major  (K.  216), 
September;  D  major  (K.  218),  October;  A  major  (K.  219),  Decem- 
ber. The  title  of  the  autograph  manuscript  runs  as  f ollows :  Con- 
certo per  il  Violino  del  Sgr.  Cavaliere  Amadeo  Wolfgango  Mozart 
nel  Octobre  1775  a  Salisburgo."  The  accompaniment  of  the  five 
concertos  is  scored  for  the  same  instruments,  two  oboes,  two  horns, 
strings,  but  two  flutes  are  introduced  in  the  Adagio  of  Concerto 


Just  Published 

UNDAMENTALS 


By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 

FIRST  YEAR  OF 
A  Study  Course  in  Music  Understanding 

ADOPTED  BY 

The  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

An  authoritative,  concise  and  readable  oresentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  music 
for  busy  people.  Its  eight  chapters  treat  of  Notation,  Rhythm,  the  Melodic,  Harmonic, 
and  Polyphonic  elements,  in  music;  and  of  Form  and  Design,  Acoustics,  Expression 
and  Interpretation.  .      .     ,     .    ,,  i 

The  chapters  are  fully  illustrated  and  give  ample  lists  of  reference  books  tor  collateral 
reading,  together  with  lists  of  phonograph  records  and  player-rolls  that  illustrate  the  text. 

6  AnTuthoritative  and  stimulating  handbook  for  students 
and  general  readers; 

Its  purpose  — 

The  cultivation  of  discriminating  listeners. 
Price,  $1.50,  net 


178-179  Tremont  Street,  Boston  10  Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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in  G  major.  In  1776  Mozart  wrote  a  sixth  concerto — E-flat  major — 
or  at  least  portions  of  it — Avith  an  accompaniment  scored  for 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.* 

These  concertos  were  undoubtedly  written  for  Mozart's  own  use. 
As  a  child,  he  played  the  violin  as  well  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
pianoforte,  and  on  his  tour  in  1763  he  played  the  violin  in  public. 
His  first  published  composition  was  a  sonata  in  C  major  for  piano- 
forte and  violin  (K.  6).  The  one  in  C  major  in  its  primitive  form 
was  for  the  clavecin  alone.  This  and  one  in  D  major  were  dedicated 
to  the  Princess  Victoire  of  France. 

In  1775  Mozart  was  working  diligently  at  the  violin,  to  please 
his  father.  One  of  Mozart's  duties  at  the  court  was  to  play  the 
fiddle.  This  he  disliked  to  do.  His  father,  an  excellent  violinist 
and  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  "Yersuch  einer  grundlichen 
Yiolonschule"  (Augsburg,  1756),  encouraged  his  son:  "You  have 
no  idea  how  well  you  play  the  violin;  if  you  would  only  do  yourself 
justice,  and  play  with  boldness,  spirit  and  fire,  you  would  be  the 
first  violinist  in  Europe."  This  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Munich,  in  which  Mozart  had  written,  "I  played  as  though  I  were 
the  greatest  fiddler  in  Europe.''  In  1777  the  father  reproached 
him  for  neglecting  the  violin.  In  Vienna,  Mozart  preferred  to  play 
the  viola  in  quartets. 

It  was  in  1777  that  Mozart  wrote  of  one  Franzl  whom  he 
heard  playing  a  violin  concerto  in  Mannheim ;  "You  know  I  am  no 
great  lover  of  difficulties.  He  plays  difficult  things,  but  one  does 
not  recognize  that  they  are  difficult,  and  imagines  that  one  could 
do  the  same  thing  at  once :  that  is  true  art.  He  also  has  a  beautiful 
round  tone, — not  a  note  is  missing,  one  hears  everything ;  everything 
is  well  marked.  He  has  a  fine  staccato  bow,  up  as  well  as  down ; 
and  I  have  never  heard  so  good  a  double  shake  as  his.  In  a  word, 
though  he  is  no  wizard,  he  is  a  solid  violinist." 

The  following  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the  sixth  concerto  is 

•A    seventh    concerto   was   discovered   by    Dr.    Kopfermann,    bul    there    is    doubt    as 
to  its  genuineness. 


ESTELLE   PLATT   SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC 

Complete  Courses  in  Voice,  Piano,  Violin, 
Theory,  Diction,  Orchestra,  Ensemble 

Master  Classes  in  Piano,  Voice  and  Violin 

FREE  AND  PARTIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 
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quoted  from  aW.  A.  Mozart :  Sa  Vie  musicale  et  son  CEuvre  de 
PEnfance  a  la  pleine  Maturite  (1756-77),  by  T.  de  Wyzewa  and 
G.  de  Saint-Foix,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  428-429  (Paris,  1912). 

"This  famous  concerto,  one  of  those  that  are  the  most  frequently 
performed,  was  published  by  Andre  long  after  the  death  of  Mozart. 
A  glance  at  the  score  of  the  concerto  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
orchestral  accompaniment,  very  rich  and  admirably  powerful  up 
to  the  entrance  of  the  first  solo  in  the  first  movement,  is  afterwards 
almost  negligible  in  the  course  of  this  section,  as  in  the  whole 
of  the  Andante*  and  the  whole  of  the  Finale :  not  a  note  of  this  ac- 
companiment after  the  beginning  of  the  first  solo  is  from  Mozart's 
hand.  Andref  or  one  of  his  assistants,  not  without  a  certain  very 
praiseworthy  reserve,  composed  the  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto ; 
unless  one  is  to  believe  that  here  is  one  of  the  numerous  frauds 
of  Mozart's   widow,   undertaken  with   the   aid   of   the   industrious 

Siissmayer.J 

"It  remains,  then,  to  consider  the  grand  initial  tutti  of  the  first 
movement,  perhaps  some  measures  of  the  tutti  that  precedes  the  de- 
velopment in  the  same  movement,  and  all  the  soli  of  the  concerto. 
Two  distinct  problems  are  thus  presented  to  the  critic.  They  can 
easily  be  solved,  little  as  one  may  be  accustomed  to  the  spirit  and 
the  habitual  processes  of  Mozart.  The  prelude  of  the  first  movement, 
first  of  all,  some  measures  of  the  above-mentioned  development,  and 
probably  the  whole  melodic  line  of  the  soli  are  indisputably  the 
work  of  Mozart.  They  are  not  of  his  youth,  as  Jalin  and  Kochel 
believed,  but  of  his  full  maturity.  It  was  at  Vienna  about  1783  or 
1784  that  Mozart  planned  to  compose  a  grand  concerto  for  violin 

*  In  the  published  editions  the  second  movement  is  marked  Un  poco  adagio. 

f  Tohann  Anton  Andre  (1775— 1S42)  went  to  Vienna  in  1799,  the  year  that  he 
inherited  the  business  of  his  father  Johann  (1741-99)  at  Offenbach.  In  Vienna  he 
procured  from  Mozart's  widow  the  manuscripts  left  by  her  husband.  This  acquisition 
gave  him  great  importance  in  the  world   of  music  publishers. 

JFranz  Xaver  StLssmayer  (1766—1803),  composer  and  operatic  conductor  in  Vienna, 
a  pupil  of  Mozart,  is  now  known  chiefly  by  his  completion  of  Mozart's  "Requiem." 
Sussmayer,  born  at  Schwanenstadt  in  Upper  Austria,  wrote  operas  of  which  "Soliman 
II.,"  "Ser  Spiegel  von  Arkadien,"  and  "Der  Wildf'ang"  were  published.  He  orchestrated 
the  accompaniments  of  certain  arias  in  Mozart's   "Clemenza  di  Tito." 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises  —  essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique  —  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 
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and  wrote  these  admirable  tutti,  like  those  that  open  his  pianoforte 
concertos  of  the  same  period:  after  which,  following  a  custom  dear 
to  him,  he  confined  himself  to  noting-  the  soli  for  the  violin,  except 
some  indications  here  and  there  as  regards  the  orchestration, 
promising  himself  that  he  would  complete  at  his  leisure,  at  some 
future  time,  the  orchestral  accompaniment  of  the  soli  thus  composed. 
The  manner  in  which  he  varied  the  rentree  of  this  first  movement  is 
sufficient  proof  to  us  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  note  the  whole 
of  the  solo  violin  part  to  the  end.  It  is  not  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  Andante  and  the  Finale,  where  certain  musical  ideas,  emi- 
nently 'Mozartian'  in  the  solo  passages,  are  exposed  to  us,  so  to  say, 
in  the  rudimentary  state.  For  these  two  movements.  Andre,  or 
Siissmayer,  utilized  simply  two  of  the  many  sketches  left  by  Mozart, 
and,  having  resolved  to  form  a  complete  concerto,  developed  as  best 
he  could  these  original  fragments  of  Mozart.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  under  these  conditions  the  date  of  these  melodic  embryos 
utilized  for  the  Andante  and  the  Finale  of  the  concerto.  Have  they 
nothing  to  do  perhaps  with  the  magnificent  project  of  the  concerto 
to  which  we  owe  the  Introduction  and  all  the  soli  of  the  first  move- 
ment? This  movement  alone,  despite  the  poverty  of  the  orchestral 
accompaniment,  can  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  inspiration  of  the 
master;  the  rest  is  unworthy  of  our  interest;  at  least,  until  the  day 
comes  when  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  rough  draught  exploited 
by  the  publisher  will  inform  us  about  the  part  that  falls  to  Mozart 
in  movements  which,  in  their  present  shape,  are  absolutely  un- 
worthy of  him." 

Jahn  and  Kochel  believed  that  this  concerto  was  composed  in 
1776*.    The  autograph  manuscript  is  lost. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,   and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  There  is  orchestra  exposi- 
t  ion  of  the  two  chief  themes:  the  first  for  full  orchestra  ;  the  second 
for  strings  answered  by  woodwind  instruments.  The  sonata  form 
j<  ob served.     The  movement  ends  pianissimo. 

II.  Un  poco  adagio,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  greater  part  of  the 
materia]  is  based  on  the  melody  given  at  the  beginning  to  the  solo 
violin. 

III.  Allegretto,  E-fla1  major,  24.  A  vivacious  rondo.  Tin1  solo 
violin  gives  out   the  chief  theme  at  the  beginning. 


►LOUR"   SYMPHONT \iMiirn   Buss 

Born  at  London,  August  2,  1891;  no^  sojourning  in  the  United  States) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  .-it  a  concert  in  the 
Three  Choirs'  Festival,  Gloucester,  England,  on  September  7.  L922. 
Mi.  Bliss  conducted. 

'llf  Manchester  Guardian  (Mr.  Langford)  published  this  description 

•  he  work  : 

■  Those  who  expected  :i  revelation  or  a  miracle  <>i  association  between 
color  and  music  in  the  'Colour  Symphony*  of  Arthur  Bliss  were  dis- 
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appointed.  Mr.  Bliss  works  through  an  association  of  ideas  which  are 
already  familiar,  and  although  it  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  has  a  definite 
sensibility  to  the  suggestions  of  color  in  music,  the  listener  will  find 
this  symphony  quite  lucid  without  calling  upon  any  but  the  most  normal 
associations  of  thought.  .  .  .  He  delights  in  tunes,  though  they  are 
not  popular  or  fashionable  to-day,  and  his  symphony  rather  eschews 
development  as  such,  and  assimilates  to  the  sectional  manner  of  dance 
music. 

"The  opening  movement  is  said  to  represent  purple,  'the  color  of 
amethysts,  pageantry,  royalty,  and  death.1  The  programme  almost 
tells  us  that  its  tone  is  lively,  while  its  suggestion  is  serious.  It  is  a 
march  movement,  and  its  qualities  are  those  associated  with  gallant 
and  high-spirited  march  music.  The  scherzo  movement  comes  second, 
and  it  is  said  to  represent  red,  'the  color  of  rubies,  wine,  revelry,  furnaces, 
courage,  and  magic.1  The  march  rhythm  continues  in  this  movement, 
with  a  lively  arabesque  of  plucked  and  running  notes.  The  third  and 
slow  movement  is  said  to  represent  blue,  'the  color  of  sapphires,  deep 
water,  skies,  loyalty,  and  melancholy.'  There  is  still  a  grim  and  moving 
rhythm,  but  melodically  seriousness  only  slants  into  the  music  of  caden- 
za<  of  flute  and  other  wood-wind  notes.  A  syncopated  melody  of  a 
more  weighty  expression  supervenes  and  then  a  return  is  made  to  the 
more  broken  and  rapid  tunefulness.  The  last  movement,  representing 
green,  'the  color  of  emeralds,  hope,  joy,  youth,  spring,  and  victory.1 
is  in  a  fugal  guise.  Like  the  so-called  double  fugues,  it  introduces  first 
a  slow  subject,  and  later  a  more  rapid  and  lively  subject  for  and  evidently 
in  Mr.  Bliss  we  have  combination  and  climax.  In  the  final  section 
episodes  and  further  material  for  climax  are  drawn  from  the  earlier 
movements  and  effects  are  piled  very  much  on  the  top  of  one  another. 
At  the  close  the  rapid  second  subject  has  a  very  Bachian  association 
and  freedom,  and  evidently  in. Mr.  Bliss  we  have  found  a  contrapuntal 
rhapsodist  to  match  with  Reger  and  others  of  the  modern  school. 

"It  is  a  great  quickening  to  the  English  school  of  music  to  have  such 
a  man  alive.  The  general  public,  despite  its  protests  to  the  contrary, 
is  ap1  in  lake  all  music  of  any  difficulty  with  too  much  seriousness, 
and  there  will  be  many  parental  rebukes  of  Mr.  Bliss's  perversity,  but 
it    will  do  much  to  leaven  the  dead  lump  of  English  music." 

The  -'-ore  calls  for  three  flutes  (alternating  with  three  piccolos),  two 
obo  «,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  six 
ket  t  ledrums  1 1  wo  players),  side  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tam-tam,  bell,  harp,  and  strings. 


* 
*  * 


Arthur    Bliss    was   educated   at   Ruebv  and   at    Pembroke  College. 
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Cambridge,  taking  his  B.A.  and  Mus.B.  in  1913.  In  1915  he  served 
in  France  with  the  13th  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers;  he  was 
wounded  on  the  Somme  in  1916,  and  mentioned  in  despatches  for  gal- 
lantry. In  1918  he  further  served  in  France  with  the  1st  Battalion 
Grenadier  Guards  and  was  gassed  near  Cambrai. 

His  early  works  include  a  String  Quartet,  a  Pianoforte  Quintet, 
incidental  music,  all  written  since  1914.  His  military  service  in  the  war 
interfered  with  composition. 

Three  Romantic  Songs  for  soprano  and  piano  (words  by  Walter  de  la  Mare) :  The 
Hare,  Lovelocks,  The  Buckle. 

"The  Women  of  Yueh,"  five  songs  (poems  from  the  Chinese  of  Li-po). 

1918.  Two  Studies  for  Orchestra.     Patrons'  Fund  Concert,  London,  1921. 

1919.  ''Madam  Xoy"  (one  of  Myerstein's  "Witchery"  poems),  for  soprano, 
flute,  clarinet,  bassoon,  harp,  viola,  and  double-bass. 

Rhapsody  for  mezzo-soprano  and  tenor,  flute,  English  horn,  string  quartet, 
and  double-bass.     The  singers  vocalize  throughout  on  "Ah." 

1920.  "Conversations"—!,  The  Committee;  2,  In  the  Wood;  3,  At  the. Ball; 
4,  Soliloquy  (English  horn  solo);  5,  In  the  Tube  at  Oxford  Circus.  For  flute  (and 
bass  flute),  oboe  (and  English  horn),  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello.  First  per- 
formed on  January  19,  1921,  at  a  private  concert  at  the  home  of  Airs.  Lee-Mat- 
thews, London. 

Rout  for  soprano,  flute,  clarinet,  bass  drum,  celesta,  string  quartet,  and  double- 
bass,  as  performed  at  a  private  concert  at  the  house  of  Baroness  d'Erlanger, 
London,  December  15,  1920.  First  public  performance  at  the  Secord  Hampstead 
Centre,  British  Musical  Society  in  May,  1921,  Grace  Crawford,  soprano.  Flute, 
clarinet,  Glockenspiel,  side  drum,  harp,  string  quartet,  and  double-bass. 

Incidental  music  for  Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  Viola  Tree's  production  at  the 
Aldwych  Theatre,  London,  early  in  1921.  Act  i.,  scenes  1  and  2.  Act  iii.,  scene  3. 
act  iv.,  scene  1.  Other  music  by  Arne,  Sullivan,  Roze,  and  Fred  Norton.  The 
storm  music  of  act  i.  scored  for  tenor  and  bass  voices,  two  sets  of  three  kettledrums, 
Bide  drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  piano  (used  as  a  percussion 
instrument),  trumpet,  trombone.  For  the  banquet  music  in  act  iii.  tenor  and 
bass  voices,  trumpet,  trombone,  piano,  Glockenspiel,  and  marimba  gongs. 

1921.  Two  Nursery  Rhymes:  The  Ragwort,  for  soprano,  clarinet,  and  piano; 
The  Dandelion,  for  soprano  and  clarinet.  Lionel  Tertis  has  transcribed  the  first 
for  soprano,  viola,  and  piano;  the  second  for  soprano  and  viola. 

Concerto  for  tenor  and  piano  accompanied  bv  a  string  orchestra  and  percussion 
instruments.     June  11,  1921  (Myra  Hess  and  Stewart  Wilson). 

Melee  Fantasque.  Promenade  Conceit,  London,  October  13,  1921 — a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Loval  Fraser. 

"( Solour"  Symphony. 


•i  )\imi\i>  bt  ( 'm.'  >iV'     Ballet  in  one  Act — Orchestb  m.  Pb  lgments, 
Pibsi  Series:  "Nocturne/'  "Interlude,"  "Warlike  Dance" 

JOSEPH    Mai  met:    R  \\  ii. 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  March  7,  1875)  now  living  near  Paris) 

Ravel  composed  Iii-  ballet  "Daphnis  and  Chloe"  in  L910,  expecting 
thai  it  would  be  performed  by  the  Russian  Ballel  at  Paris  in  L911. 
The  ballet  was  not  performed  until  L912  June  8,  according  to  the 
Annates  'in  Thidtret  June  5,  7.  8,  and  L0,  according  to  the  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ballet  Russe.  The  performances  wen-  .-it  the  Ch&telet. 
Nijinsky  mimed  Daphnis:  Mme.  Karsavina,  Chloe*.  Bolm and Cechetti 
also  tool,  k:olniLr  parts.     The  conductor  was  Mr.  Monteux. 


The  score,  however,  was  published  in  1911.  Two  concert  suites 
were  drawn  from  it.  The  first — "Nocturne,"  "Interlude,"  "Danse 
Guerriere" — was  performed  at  a  Chatelet  concert  conducted  by  Gabriel 
Pierne,  April  2,  1911.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  first 
Suite  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  3,  1919. 

The  first  performance  of  the  second  Suite  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917;  the  second  was 
on  January  4,  1918;  the  third,  on  November  18,  1921. 

George  Copeland  played  "Danse  de  Daphnis"  at  his  piano  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall,  November  21,  1917. 

The  argument  of  the  first  series  is  as  follows : — 

A  little  flame  suddenly  burns  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  statues. 
The  nymph  comes  to  life  and  leaves  her  pedestal.  Others  descend, 
come  together,  and  begin  a  slow  and  mysterious  dance.  They  see 
Daphnis,  bend  over  him  and  dry  his  tears.  Reanimating  him  and 
leading  him  to  the  rock,  they  invoke  the  god  Pan.  Little  by  little 
the  form  of  the  god  assumes  definite  shape.  Daphnis  kneels  in  sup- 
plication. All  is  dark.  Behind  the  scenes  voices  are  heard,  far  off 
at  first.  And  now  there  is  a  dim  light.  The  pirates'  camp  is  disclosed. 
There  is  a  bold  coast;  the  sea  is  in  the  background,  with  rocks  to  the 
right  and  left.  A  trireme  is  near  the  shore.  Cypresses  are  here  and 
there.  The  pirates,  laden  with  booty,  run  to  and  fro.  Torches  are 
brought,  which  at  last  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  stage. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  a  flute 
in  G,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  a  little  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clari- 
nets in  B-flat,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trum- 
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pets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tam-tam,  antique  cym- 
bals, triangle,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  wind-machine, 
celesta,  Glockenspiel,  two  harps,  strings,  (double-basses  with  the  low 
C),  chorus  of  mixed  voices.  This  chorus,  which  sings  without  words, 
can  bo  replaced  by  variants  engraved  for  this  purpose  in  the  orches- 
tral parts. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  derived  by  Michael  Fokine  from  the 
charming  romance  of  Longus.  There  are  stage  pictures  of  Chloe 
carried  away  by  robbers,  rescued  by  Pan  at  the  prayer  of  Daphnis,  and 
of  the  lovers  miming  together  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  There  are 
scenes  in  the  grove  of  Pan  and  in  the  pirate  camp,  besides  those  mentioned 
above.     The  scenery  and  costumes  were  designed  by  Leon  Bakst. 

Alfred  Bruneau,  composer,  and  in  1912  the  music  critic  of  Le  Matin, 
wrote  that  Ravel's  score  is  animated  with  a  vast  pantheistic  breath. 
"It  will  disconcert  those  who  think  the  author  of  so  many  entertain- 
ing pages  is  capable  of  conceiving  only  little,  bizarre,  and  humorous 
things.  This  score  has  strength,  rhythm,  brilliance.  Voices  mingle 
with  the  instruments,  mysterious  and  fervid  voices  of  invisible  and 
eternal  divinities  who  must  be  obeyed.  The  liberty  of  form  and  of 
writing  surpasses  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  Harmonic  and 
polyphonic  anarchy  here  reigns  supreme,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not  accept  it  without  a  certain  hesitation.  However,  it  would 
fret  me  to  fix  limits  for  an  artist,  discuss  the  means  he  employs  to  realize 
1 1  is  dream.  I  should  never  have  the  narrowness  of  mind'  or  the  presump- 
tion of  wishing  to  impose  my  ideas  on  him,  and  I  am  very  happy  when 
his  have  a  real  worth.  This  is  the  case  here,  and  I  testify  with  a  lively 
pleasure  to  the  vigorous  audacity  of  this  singularly  striking  work,  justly 
applauded."  Edmond  Stoullig  stated  that  the  choreography  of  Fokine, 
although  wholly  opposed  to  Nijinsky's  in  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune," 
was  also  inspired  by  attitudes  on  bas-reliefs  or  Greek  vases.  "But  the 
movements  are  different;  they  jostle  less  our  preconceived  ideas  and  are 
undeniably  harmonious. " 

The  ballet  was  produced  in  London  on  June  9,  1914,  by  the  Rus- 
sian Ballot  at  Drury  Lane.  Fokine  took  the  part  of  Daphnis;  Mine. 
Karsavina,  thai  of  Chloe.  Mr.  Monteux  conducted.  During  the 
job  Mine  Fokine  was  also  seen  as  Chloe.  The  choruses  were  omitted. 
This  irritated  Ravel,  who  wrote  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  a  Letter  protest- 
ingagainsl  this  "makeshift  arrangement."  M.  Diaghilev replied,  saying 
thai  in  Paiis  the  participation  of  the  chorus  was  detrimental,  and  he 
gave  the  reasons.     Elavel  sputtered  in  reply. 
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ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
greatest  master  could  not  himself  have 
played  upon  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
together!  Though  the  Stein  way  was  de- 
Beethoven,  it  was  here  in  time  for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berlioz 
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Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  pos^ 
sessed  and  played  and  cherished  not  only 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  music, 
but  by  the  many  who  arc  its  lovers. 
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Where  Will  You  Stay  in  Paris? 

You  will  go  to  Paris  when  you  go  abroad,  but  at  what  hotel 
will  you  stop?  At  what  hotel  in  London  or  Paris  or  Rome? 

What  are  the  best  trains  from  one  great  city  to  another? 

Where  will  you  stop  en  route  for  sightseeing? 

How  much  time  will  the  trip  you  want  to  make  require? 

What  will  it  all  cost? 

It  is  Raymond-  Whit  comb's  business  to  answer  these 
questions  and  a  hundred  others  —  to  obtain  steamship 
and  railway  tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  to  engage 
automobiles,  to  provide  a  complete  and  enjoyable  trip. 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours  (with  expert  escort) 
travel  by  the  best  steamships,  stop  at  the  smartest  hotels, 
use  high-grade  automobiles  for  local  sightseeing  and  for 
trips  of  several  days.  For  years  they  have  been  the 
ideal  way  to  travel. 

Send  for  our  Europe  Booklet 
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prepares  trips  to  follow  your  own  individual  route  and 
makes  advance  arrangements  (steamship,  railroad,  hotel, 
etc.)  for  the  entire  journey.  We  can  relieve  you  of  those 
daily  details  that  annoy  the  average  traveler  and  occupy 
so  much  time  intended  for  pleasure  and  sightseeing. 

Send  for  the  Raymond- Whitcomb  Guide  to  European  Travel 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

The  annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  Mediterranean  Cruise  sails 
I '(  binary  (.»th.  An  ideal  trip  through  the  historic  Mediterranean  at 
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Corsica,  Italy,  Tunisia,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt  and  Cattaro  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

Winter  tours  to  California,  Hawaii,  Florida  and  South  America. 

Annual  Midnight  Sun  Cruise  (to  Iceland,  North  Cape,  and  the 
beautiful  Fjords  of  Norway).  Sailing  June  26,  1924  on  the 
newest  Cunard  liner,  S.  S.  "  Franconia."  Rates  $625  and  upward. 
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THIRD  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  31 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Mozart         .         ...         .      Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  ^j) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 

Sibelius         .         .      Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  47 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Adagh  di  molto. 

III.  Allegro  ma  non  tanto. 


Stravinsky  .         .  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring"), 

A  Picture  of  Pagan  Russia 

I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth. 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring,  Dance  of  the 
Adolescents — Abduction — Spring  Rounds — Games 
of  the  Rival  Cities — The  Procession  of  the  Wise 
Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The  Wise 
Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth. 

II.     The  Sacrifice. 

Introduction — Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents — 
Glorification  of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the 
Ancestors — Ritual  of  the  Ancestors — The  Sacrificial 
Dance  of  the  Chosen  One. 


SOLOIST 
RICHARD  BURGIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coro- 
nation festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are 
canons  and  pianoforte  pieces;  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's 
"Acis  and  Galatea";  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets 
for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  "was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  Mozart  at  this 
time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a  letter  of 
June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have  better 
air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I  have 
done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two 
months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here,  were 
it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive  them 
resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and  cheaply." 
We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puch- 
berg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 

introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says   he   was   " passionately   fond   of   music   and   a   most    excellent  and 

accural  e  judge  of  it."    We  know  thai  he  did  not  like  the  music  of 

Mozart . 
Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozaii   no  opera,  cantata, 
mphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him  eight 

hundred  florins  a  year.      lie  did  Order  dances,  1  he  dances  named  above1. 

I  or  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.    Let  us  listen  to  Kelly, 

who  knew   Mozart   and  Bang  in  the  first,  performance  of  "I,e   Xozze  di 
I  r  m    L786:     "The   ridottO   rooms,    where   the   masquerades   took 

place,  were  in  the  palace;  ana,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they  were, 
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they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw  or  indeed 
heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience  were 
more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  dancing 
and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment. .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their 
grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.  For  my 
own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  For  these  dances  Mozart  wrote, 
as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fur  Tonkilnstler  and  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was 
alive  he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally 
irritated  through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his 
'Don  Giovanni'  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague. 
Peace  be  with  his  ashes!" 

As  John  F.  Runciman  said:  "It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Vienna 
thought  even  so  much  of  Capellmeister  Mozart  as  Leipsic  thought  of 
Capellmeister  Bach.  Bach,  it  is  tine,  was  merely  Capellmeister:  he 
hardly  dared  to  claim  social  equality  with  the  citizens  who  tanned 
hides  or  slaughtered  pigs.  .  .  .  Still  he  was  a  burgher,  even  as  the 
killers  of  pigs  and  tanners  of  hides.  He  was  thoroughly  respectable, 
and  probably  paid  his  taxes  as  they  came  due.  If  only  by  necessity 
of  his  office  he  went  to  church  with  regularity,  and  on  the  whole  we 
may  suppose  that  he  got  enough  of  respect  to  make  life  tolerable.  But 
Mozart  was  only  one  of  a  crowd  who  provided  amusement  for  a  gay 
population;  and  a  gay  population,  always  a  heartless  master,  holds 
Done  in  such  contempt  as  the  servants  who  provide  it  with  amusement. 
Bo  Mozart  got  no  respect  from  those  lie  served,  and  his  Bohemian  ism 
losi  liini  the  respect  of  the  eminently  respectable.  He  lived  in  the 
eighteenth-century  equivalent  of  a  'loose  set';  he  was  miserably  poor 
and  presumably  never  paid  his  taxes;  we  may  doubt  whether  he  often 
went  to  church;  he  composed  Tor  the  theatre;  and  he  lacked  the  self- 

rtioi]     which    enabled     Handel,     Beethoven,    and     Wagner    to    hold 

their  own.  Treated  as  of  no  account,  cheated  by  those  he  worked  for, 
hardly  permitted  to  cam  his  bread,  he  found  fife  wholly  intolerable, 
and  as  he  grew  older  he  lived  more  and  more  within  himself,  and  gave 
hie  thoughts  only  to  the  composition  of  masterpieces.  The  crowd 
of  mediocrities  dimly  fell  him  to  be  their  master,  and  the  greater  the 
masterpieces  he  achieved  the  more  vehemently  did  Balieri  and  his 

attendant-  protest  1  li.it  he  was  not  a  composer  to  compare  with  Salieri." 


Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,' honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two  sym- 
phonies in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed; 
he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe-buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterwards  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed:  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto:  "The 
parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by  the 
way,  was  poorly  attended;  half  of  those  who  were  present  had  received 
free  tickets  from  Mozart.    He  was  generous  in  these  matters. 

He  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October  14, 
1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print 
"Symphonie  von  Wernitzky,"   "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"    "Sinfonia  di 

i  YORX    TENQR 
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Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie" 
was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphomr  was  performed*  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published  and  the  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were 
composed  in  1783  and  1786;  the  latter  one  in  D  major  was  performed 
at  Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  Publishers  were  not  slow 
in  publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous 
niggards  as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic 
were  probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  con- 
jecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration 
of  the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain 
that  the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

The  eulogies  pronounced  on  this  symphony  are  familiar  to  all, — 
from  Schumann's  "There  are  things  in  the  world  about  which  nothing 
can  be  said,  as  Mozart's  C-major  symphony  with  the  fugue,  much  of 
Shakespeare,  and  pages  of  Beethoven,"  to  Billow's  "I  call  Brahms's 
first  symphony  the  tenth,  not  because  it  should  be  placed  after  the 
ninth:  I  should  put  it  between  the  second  and  the  'Eroica/  just  as  I 
think  the  first  not  the  symphony  of  Beethoven  but  the  one  composed 
by  Mozart  and  known  by  the  name  ' Jupiter.'  "  But  there  were  decriers 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus  Hans  Georg  Nageli  (1773— 
1836)  attacked  this  symphony  bitterly  on  account  of  its  well-defined 
and  long-lined  melody,  "which  Mozart  mingled  and  confounded  with  a 
free  instrumental  play  of  ideas,  and  his  very  wealth  of  fancy  and  emo- 
tional gifts  led  to  a  sort  of  fermentation  in  the  whole  province  of  art, 
and  caused  it  to  retrograde  rather  than  to  advance."  He  found  fault 
with  certain  harmonic  progressions  which  he  characterized  as  trivial. 


* 
*  * 


The  "Jupiter"  symphony  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  vivace,  ('  major,  1-1.  The  movement  opens  immediately 
with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  The  theme  is  in  two  sec- 
tions. Imposing  triplets  of  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with  a  gentle 
melodious  passage  for  strings;  the  section  of  a  martial  nature  with 
strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and  drums.  There  is  extensive 
development  of  the  figures  with  some  new  counter  ones.  The  strings 
i  the  Becond  theme:  ";i  yearning  phrase/'  wrote  William  Poster 
Apthorp,  ''ascending  by  two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a 
brighter,  almost  a  rollicking  one  is  it  Jove  Laughing  at  Lovers'  per- 
juries? the  bassoon  and  flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by 
doubling  the  melody  of  t lie  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves." 
ThU  theme  us  in  G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion-theme.  The 
first  part  of  the  movement  end-  with  -■•  return  of  the  martial  rhythm  of 
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the  second  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and 
elaborate.  The  third  part  is  almost  like  unto  the  first  with  changes 
of  key. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part  presents  the 
development  in  turn  of  three  themes  which  are  so  joined  that  there 
is  apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of  some 
more  elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  the 
traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins  with  the  inversion 
of  the  first  figure,  the  "chromatic  sigh,"  of  the  second  theme  in  the 
first  movement.  This  "sigh"  is  hinted  at  in  the  trio,  which  is  in  C 
major.  i 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  It  is  often  described 
as  a  "fugue  on  four  subjects."  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  concerning  it 
as  follows:  "Like  the  first  movement;  it  is  really  in  2-2  (alia  breve) 
time;  but  Mozart,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  has  omitted  the  hair 
stroke  through  the  C  of  common  time — a  detail  in  the  use  of  which 
he  was  habitually  extremely  lax.  As  far  as  the  'fugue  on  four  subjects' 
goes,  the  movement  can  hardly  strictly  be  called  a  fugue;  it  is  a  brilliant 
rondo  on  four  themes,  and  the  treatment  of  this  thematic  material 
is  for  the  most  part  of  a  fugal  character — the  responses  are  generally 
'real'  instead  of  'tonal.'  Ever  and  anon  come  brilliant  passages  for 
the  full  orchestra  which  savor  more  of  the  characteristically  Mozartish 
'tutti  cadences,'  to  the  separate  divisions  of  a  rondo,  or  other  sym- 
phonic movement,  than  they  do  of  the  ordinary  'diversions'  in  a  fugue. 
Still  fugal  writing  of  a  sufficiently  strict  character  certainly  predomi- 
nates in  the  movement.  For  eviscerating  elaborateness  of  working- 
out — all  the  devices  of  motus  rectus  and  motus  contrarius  being  resorted 
to;  at  one  time  even  the  old  canon  cancrizans — this  movement  may  be 
said  almost  to  seek  its  fellow.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  one  of  the  most  spontaneously  brilliant  things  Mozart  ever  wrote." 
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Estelle  Piatt,  Director  Charlotte  Kendall  Hull,  Associate 
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Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  47 

Jan  Sibelius 
(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingsfors) 

This  concerto  was  published  in  1905.  It  was  played  at  Berlin,  October 
19  of  that  year,  by  Karl  Halir.  The  first  performance  in  America  was 
at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  November  30, 
1906,  when  Maud  Powell  was  the  violinist.  She  played  the  concerto 
with  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  25,  26,  1907. 
The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Maud  Powell  violinist,  April  20,  1907. 

Mrs.  Newmarch  says  in  her  sketch  of  Sibelius:  "With  the  advance 
of  years,  he  [Sibelius]  has  shown  an  increasing  respect  for  the  require- 
ments of  conventional  form,  without,  however,  becoming  conven- 
tional in  the  contemptible  sense  of  the  word.  The  sign  of  this  reaction 
has  been  the  revision  of  many  of  his  early  works.  The  Violin  Con- 
certo, Op.  47,  is  a  case  in  point.  We  cannot  judge  it  by  comparison 
with  its  original  conception,  but  the  Finnish  critics  consider  it  to  be 
far  more  acceptable  in  its  revised  form.  Sibelius's  Violin  Concerto, 
like  that  of  Tchaikovsky,  has  been  pronounced  'impossibly  difficult'; 
but  it  has  not  had  to  wait  so  long  for  its  interpreter  as  the  Russian 
concerto  waited  for  a  Brodsky." 

When  Maud  Powell  played  the  concerto,  the  coda  of  the  last  move- 
ment was  by  Pietro  Floridia,  born  at  Modica,  Sicily,  March  5,  1860, 
educated  musically  at  Naples,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1904. 


"Le   Sacre   du    Printemps"    ("The    Rite  of   Spring"):    Pictures 
of  Pagan  Russia  in  two  parts    ....    Igor  Stravinsky 

("Horn  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Petrograd,  Russia,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  in  Paris) 

"The  Rite  of  Spring,"  or  more  literally  according  to  the  Russian 
"Spring  Consecration,"  scenery  and  costumes  designed  by  Nicolas 
Roerich,  cholegraphy  by  W.  Nijinsky,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
dee  Champs  Elys6es  on  May  29,  1913,  by  the  Diaghilev  Ballet  Russe. 
Mi.  Mont <u\  conducted.  The  chief  dancers  were  M.  Nijinsky  and 
Mile.  Pill/.  The  performance,  while  it  delighted  some,  incited  howls 
of  protest.  The  hissing  was  violent,  mingled  with  counter  cheers,  so 
that  M.  Astruc  ordered  the  lights  turned  up.  The  late  Alfred  Capua 
wrote  a  bitter  article  published  in  Le  Figaro,  in  which  he  said: — 

Bluffing  the  idle  rich  of  Paris  through  appeals  to  their  snobbery  is  a  delightfully 
simple  matter.  .  .  .  The  process  works  out  as  follows:  Take  the  besl  society  pos- 
sible, composed  of  richj  simple-minded,  idle  people.  Then  submit  them  to  an  intense 
me  of  publicity.  By  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  lectures,  personal  visits 
and  'ill  older  appeals  to  then-  snobbery,  persuade  them  that  hitherto  they  have  seen 
only  vulgar  spectacles,  and  are  al  last  to  know  wrhal  is  art  and  beauty.  Impress 
them  with  cabalistic  formula.  They  have  qoI  the  slightest  notion  of  music,  litera- 
ture, painting,  and  dancing:  still,  they  have  heretofore  seen  under  these  names  only 
;i  rude  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  Finally  assure  them  thai  they  are  about  to  see 
[.  .|  dancing  and  hear  real  music.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  double  the  prices 
the  thei  !  will  be  the  rush  of  shallow  worshippers  .-it  this  false  shrine. 

There  were  five  performances  thai  season. 
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CARNEGIE   HALL 
NEW  YORK 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  February  5, 
1924,  at  3  o'clock 

Farewell  American  Recital 
before  Fourth  European  Tour 

ROLAND 

HAYES 

Tenor 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 

Accompanist 


Programme 
I. 

a.  Dies  Bildniss  (from  "The  Magic  Flute")     . 

b.  Ariette,  "De  La  Fee  Urgele"  (Seventeenth  Century) 

c.  Una  Furtiva  Lagrima  (from  "L'  Elisir  d'  Amore")    . 

d.  Eviva  Rosa  (from  "La  Calamita  di  Cuori") 

II. 

a.  0  Wusst  Ich  Doch  den  Weg  Zuruck  J. 

b.  Botschaft  > 

c.  Auch  Kleine  Dinge  J. 

d.  Ueber  Nacht  > 


III. 


a.  Biblical  Song  No.  10 

b.  Murmuring  Zephyr 

c.  Les  Cloches 

d.  Chevauchee  Cosaque 


Mozart 

Duni 

Donizetti 

Galuppi 


Brahms 
Hugo  Wolf 


Dvorak 

Jensen 

Debussy 

Fourdrain 


IV. 


a.  I  Stood  on  de  Ribber  ob  Jordan  ? 

b.  Hear  the  Lambs  a-Crying  ) 

c.  The  Lamentation 

d.  The  Little  Chicken 


Spirituals 


East  African  Songs 


"Roland  Hayes  sang  of  Jesus  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  what  religion  ought  to  be.  It  was  a 
mood  instead  of  a  creed,  an  emotion  rather  than  a  doctrine.  There  was  nothing  to  define  and  nothing  to 
argue  about.  Each  person  took  what  he  liked  and  felt  whatever  he  had  to  feel  and  so  there  was  no  heresy. 
And  as  for  miracles,  music  itself  is  a  miracle.  For  that  matter,  I  saw  a  miracle  in  Town  Hall.  Half  of 
the  people  who  heard  Hayes  were  black  and  half  were  white,  and  while  the  mood  of  the  song  held  they 
were  all  the  same.  They  shared  together  the  close  silence.  One  emotion  wrapped  them.  And  at  the 
end  it  was  a  single  sob.  'He  never  said  a  mumblin'  word,'  sang  Hayes,  and  we  knew  that  he  spoke  of 
Christ,  whose  voice  was  clear  enough  to  cross  all  the  seas  of  water  and  of  blood." 

— Heywood  Broun,  The  World  (Jan.  5,  '24) 

Tickets:  $1,  $1.50,  $2  (plus  tax)  now  at  Box  Office. 
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When  this  ballet  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  on  July 
11,  1913,  with  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
send  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  in  front  of  the  curtain,  to  explain 
the  ideas  underlying  the  ballet.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  there 
was  greater  applause  than  hissing. 

The  music  of  this  ballet  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  concert 
form  by  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Mr.  Monteux  at  one  of  his  concerts 
at  the  Casino  de  Paris  in  Paris  on  April  5,  1914,  when  it  was  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 

And  now  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  is  acclaimed  as  Stravinsky's  greatest 
work. 

The  first  performance  of  the  music  in  this  country  was  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  on  March  3,  1922. 


*  * 


Much  has  been  written  about  this  remarkable  ballet.  Some  have 
gone  to  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer's  "Golden  Bough"  and  talked  about  the  mystical 
adoration  of  Spring  "as  the  sign  of  fertility  culminating  in  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice";  how  the  decay  of  vegetation  in  winter  is  the  weakening 
of  the  impulse  of  fertility  and  must  be  brought  to  life  in  a  younger 
form.  Mr.  Edwin  Evans  finds  behind  the  pretext  of  a  rite  the  mar- 
vellous power  inherent  in  all  nature  to  grow,  develop,  and  assume  new 
forms.  "This  power  is  so  great  that  it  affects  Nature  herself  with  a 
tremor,  expressing  itself  in  uneasiness  at  the  critical  period  of  adoles- 
cence in  all  living  things.  It  is  that  tremor,  that  inner  disturbance, 
which  is  the  underlying  thought  of  'The  Rite  of  Spring.'  "  And  Edith 
Sit  well  has  this  to  say:  "Life  is  energy,  and  the  very  fact  of  that  life 
will  eventually  push  us  over  the  abyss  into  the  waiting  and  intolerable 
darkness.  In  'The  Rite  of  Spring'  he  [Stravinsky]  gives  us  the  beginning 
of  energy,  the  enormous  and  terrible  shaping  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
world  through  movement." 

Thus  might  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  have  heard  learned  professors 
discussing  at  the  Academy  of  Legado. 

But  some  have  quoted  Stravinsky  as  saying  that  this  work  is  to  be 
regarded  as  abstract  music  in  all  but  name,  a  modern  symphony.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  descriptive  titles  for  the  various  sections  are  in 
the  score. 


* 

*  * 


First  of  all,  the  ballet  is  a  succession  of  scenes.     Let  us  hear  what 
Stravinsky  himself  told  Michel  Georges-Michel  about  it.* 

The  embryo  La  a  theme  that  came  to  me  when  I  had  completed  the  ''Fire-Bird." 
Afl  thifl  theme  with  that  which  followed  was  conceived  in  :i  strong,  brutal  manner, 

I  took  as  a  pretext  for  developments,  for  the  evocation  of  this  music,  the  Russian 
prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But  note  well  that  this  idea  came  from 
the  music;  the  music  did  not  come  from  the  idea.      My   work  is  architectonic,    not 

Bnecdotical:    objective,    not    descriptive    construction. 

And  so  Boris  de  Schloezer  in  an  elaborate  study  of  Stravinsky  pub- 
lished  in  La  lUvue  Musicale  for  December,  L923,  is  inclined  to  smile 

at  those  who  speak  of  the  "religious,  mystical  element"  in  the  ballet, 
and    philosophize   Over   "tin'   mentality  of  primitive  man   evoked   by  a 

Russian,  rather,  Scythian  barbarian.11  He  insists  thai  in  Russia  the 
negro-American  element-,  as  syncopation,  would  be  at  once  recognised. 

*ii.  Li/ii''w   ifu  loalt  fee  December,  1928. 
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The  work  is  not  an  impressionistic  evocation;  it  is  "the 'direct  trans- 
position of  a  certain  act  on  a  sonorous  plane/'  a  symmetrical  construc- 
tion. 


Stravinsky  worked  on  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  in  1912-13,  completing 
it  at  Clarens.  Boris  de  Schloezer,  discussing  the  question  of  Russian 
folk-song  influence,  states  that  the  two  melodies  in  "Mysterious  Circles 
of  Youths"  and  the  second  motive  in  "Ritual  Action"  are  Russian 
folk-tunes,  the  other  themes,  while  they  have  Russian  character — ■ 
rhythmic  accentuation,  preciseness  of  melodic  lines,  harmonic  harshness, 
a  diatonic  nature — are  of  Stravinsky's  invention. 


* 


The  first  part  of  the  work  is  "The  Fertility  of  the  Earth."  The 
second  part  is  "The  Sacrifice." 

Part  I 

There  is  a  slow  Introduction,  which,  according  to-  commentators, 
portrays  "the  mystery  of  the  physical  world  in  spring."  It  is  said  that 
Stravinsky  here  uses  wood-wind  instruments,  whose  "dryness  conveys 
a  more  austere  expression  of  truth";  he  "mistrusts  the  facile  expressive- 
ness" of  the  strings. 

The  curtain  rises.  Omens  of  Spring.  Dances  of  the  Youths  and 
Maidens:  a  rite  of  incantation  with  vigorous  stamping  on  the  ground. 
Dance  tune  for  flutes,  while  trumpets  chant  a  harmonized  theme  used 
later.     A  mock  abduction  is  part  of  this  ritual. 

Then  come  the  Spring  Rounds,  introduced  by  a  tune  for  clarinet. 
The  main  portion  of  the  dance  is  based  on  the  theme  already  announced 
by  the  trumpets.  Another  Ceremony:  Games  of  Rival  Towns.  An 
old  man,  wise,  white-haired,  bearded,  enters.  He  is  the  Celebrant. 
He  prostrates  himself.  All  kiss  the  ground.  A  sacred  dance  follows. 
When  this  ballet  was  performed  early  in  1914  at  Moscow,  this  first 
section  was  entitled  "The  Kiss  to  the  Earth." 

Part  II 

At  the  Introduction,  "The  Pagan  Night,"  Mr.  Evans  has  said:  "A 
deep  sadness  pervades  it,  but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental. 
It  is  gloomy  with  the  oppression  of  the  vast  forces  of  Nature,  pitiful 
with  the  helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence.  This  Prel- 
ude leads  to  the  Mystic  Circle  of  the  Adolescents.  Girls  dance  and 
play.  One  must  be  sacrificed  to  Spring.  The  victim  is  chosen.  Her 
Glorification.  Evocation  of  Ancestors.  Ritual  Performance  of  the 
Ancestors.  The  chosen  victim  begins  her  sacrificial  act.  She  must 
dance  herself  to  death." 

The  score  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn),  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  (one  interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet),  clarinet  in 
E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second 
double-bassoon),  double-bassoon,  eight  horns  (two  interchangeable  with 
Bayreuth  tubas),  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D,  bass  trumpet,  three 
trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small  kettledrum,  bass  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero 
(scratcher),  and  strings. 
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THIRD  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  2 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .         .         .  Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral" 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  the  country   folk:   Allegro;    In  Tempo 

d'Allegro. 

Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherd's  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


Debussy        .         .       Symphonic  Excerpts  from  "The  Martyrdom  of  Saint 

Sebastian"  (Mystery  Play  of  d'Annunzio) 

I.  The  Court  of  the  Lilies. 

II.  Dance  of  Ecstasy  and  Finale  of  the  First  Act. 

III.  The  Passion. 

IV.  The  Good  Shepherd. 

Liszt     .         .         .       "Dance  of  Death,"  a  Paraphrase  of  the  "Dies  Irae" 

for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER  SILOTI 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  6,  ix  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  sjTnphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  from  the  Mass  in  C  major,  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasie  for  piano- 
forte, "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  The  concert  began  at  half-past 
six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  but 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added,  "Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin." 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  that  the  violoncello  part  alone — and  the  violoncellists 
were  kept  very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the 
copyists  here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law 
scriveners  do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience 
of  the  new  works  has  come  down  to  us.  Reichardt  censured  the  per- 
formance of  the  Hymn — a  Gloria — and  the  Sanctus,  and  said  that  the 
piano  concerto  was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an 
astounding  manner  and  with  incredible  speed.  "He  literally  sang  the 
Adagio,  a  masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and 
melancholy  feeling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski 
told  Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  per- 


(Frank)  (Ernesto) 

La  Forge     -     Beriimen  i 

Concerts  Recitals 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 
Piano  (Leschctizky)  and  Accompanying 
Voice  Culture  and   Oratorio -ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  Street,  New  York  City  Phone,  Columbus  8993 
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formance,  and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in 

a  half-friendly,  half-ironical  manner. 

* 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.  Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second  Piece.  Scene  by  the  brook. 

Third  Piece.  Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.  Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after  the 
storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  Programme 
Book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."  There  is  also  a  note:  "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 
situations  for  himself." 

M.  Vincent  dTndy  in  his  "Beethoven"  (Paris,  1911)  devotes  several 
pages  to  Beethoven's  love  of  nature.  "Nature  was  to  Beethoven  not 
only  a  consoler  for  his  sorrows  and  disenchantments;  she  was  also 
a  friend  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  familiar  talk,  the  only  inter- 
course to  which  his  deafness  presented  no  obstacle."  Nor  did  Beetho- 
ven understand  Nature  in  the  dryly  theoretical  manner  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  writings  then  were  in  fashion,  for  there  could  be 
no  point  of  contact  between  the  doctrines  of  this  Calvinist  of  Geneva 
and  the  effusions  of  Beethoven,  a  Catholic  by  birth  and  by  education. 
Nor  did  Beethoven  share  the  views  of  many  romantics  about  Nature. 


(Formerly  one  of  the  prominent  First  Violins  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Original  Compositions  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Caprice  caracteristique.  Op,  15  . 
*Chant  romantique.  Op.  16,  No.  2 
*Danse  antique.     Op.  16,  No.  3     . 

Harlequin.     Op.  22,  No.  1 
*La  danseuse.     Oo.  20,  No.  3 
*Legende.     Op.  20.  No.  2      . 
*Madrigale.    Op.  20,  No.  1 

Perpetuum  mobile.     Op.  21,  No.  2 

Poeme  legendaire.    Op.  21,  No.  1 
*Romanza,  in  G.    Op.  14 

Salterello  scherzante.     Op.  18 

Southern  frolic.     Op.  22,  No.  2 

Souvenir  du  danse.    Op.  22,  No.  3 
*Valse  caprice.    Op.  16,  No.  1 
*Also  published  for  'cello 
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He  would  never  have  called  her  "immense,  impenetrable,  and  haughty," 
as  Berlioz  addressed  her  through  the  mouth  of  his  Faust.  A  little 
nook,  a  meadow,  a  tree, — these  sufficed  for  Beethoven.  He  had  so 
penetrated  the  beauty  of  nature  that  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  all 
his  music  was  impregnated  by  it. 

His  bedside  book  for  many,  many  years  soon  after  his  passion  for 
Giulietta  Guicciardi  was  the  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch"  of  Sturm. 
Passages  underscored  show  the  truth  of  the  assertions  just  made,  and 
he  copied  these  lines  that  they  might  always  be  in  his  sight:  "Nature 
can  be  justly  called  the  school  of  the  heart;  it  shows  us  beyond  all 
doubt  our  duty  towards  God  and  our  Neighbor.  I  wish  therefore  to 
become  a  disciple  of  this  school,  and  offer  my  heart  to  it.  Desirous  of 
self-instruction,  I  wish  to  search  after  the  wisdom  that  no  disillusion 
can  reject;  I  wish  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  this  knowl- 
edge I  shall  find  a  foretaste  of  celestial  joys.,, 

Nature  to  Beethoven  was  the  country  near  by,  which  he  could  visit 
in  his  daily  walks.  If  he  was  an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  he  was 
never  an  excursionist.  "Tourisme,  sl  mania  of  modern  Germany  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  with  its  instinct  of  militarism  that  it  is  clothed 
in  a  uniform  (gray  green  coat  with  hartshorn  buttons,  and  a  shabby 
little  hat  ornamented  with  a  shaving  brush*) — tourisme,  I  say,  did  not 
exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  When  any  one  undertook 
a  distant  journey,  it  was  for  business,  not  for  pleasure;  but  pedestrian 
tours  were  then  very  common." 

M.  d'Indy  draws  a  picture  of  the  little  Wirthschaften  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  large  towns,  humble  inns  "not  yet  ticketed  with  the  pompous 
barbarism  of  'restaurant.'  They  were  frequented  by  the  bourgeoisie, 
who  breathed  the  fresh  air  and  on  tables  of  wood  ate  the  habitual 
sausage  and  drank  the  traditional  beer.  There  was  a  dance  hall  with 
a  small  orchestra;  there  was  a  discreet  garden  with  odorous  alleys  in 
which  lovers  could  walk  between  the  dances.  Beyond  was  the  forest 
where  the  peasant  danced  and  sang  and  drank,  but  the  songs  and 
dances  were  here  of  a  ruder  nature. 

Beethoven  did  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  material,  realistic  im- 
pression of  country  sounds  and  noises,  but  only  the  spirit  of  the  land- 
Bcape. 

Thus  in  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  to  suggest  the  rustic  calm  and  the 

tranquillity  of  the  soul  in  contact  with  Nature,  he  did  not  seek  curious 

harmonic  conglomerations,   but  a  simple,   restrained  melody,   which 

embraces  only  the  interval  of  a  sixth  (from  fa  to  rcj).     This  is  enough 

*M.  d'Indy  forget*  tlw-  field-glass  with  .-i  strap  around  the  neck  and  d minima  jusl  above  or  on  the 

ancn.     I'   ll 
tin  In-  "Easau  de  technique  el  d'esth6tique  musieales,"  1002,  pp.  880  388,  M.  Elie  Poiree  baa 
idy  remarked  the  pastoral  character  of  this  interval  in  the  key  of  P  major,  whioh  by  ;i  very  plausible 
phenomenon  "f  "colored  audition"  appears  to  him  in  correspondence  with  the  color  K'»<'i» ■  -  V,  d'I. 
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to  create  in  us  the  sentiment  of  repose — as  much  by  its  quasi-immobil- 
ity as  by  the  duration  of  this  immobility.  The  exposition  of  this  melody 
based  on  the  interval  of  a  sixth  is  repeated  with  different  timbres,  but 
musically  the  same,  for  fifty-two  measures  without  interruption.  In 
an  analogous  manner  Wagner  portrayed  the  majestic  monotony  of  the 
river  in  the  introduction  to  "Rheingold."  Thus  far  the  landscape  is 
uninhabited.  The  second  musical  idea  introduces  two  human  beings, 
man  and  woman,  force  and  tenderness.  This  second  musical  thought 
is  the  thematic  base  of  the  whole  work.  In  the  Scherzo  the  effect  of 
sudden  immobility  produced  by  the  bagpipe  tune  of  the  strolling  musi- 
cian (the  oboe  solo,  followed  by  the  horn),  imposing  itself  on  the  noisy 
joy  of  the  peasants,  is  due  to  the  cause  named  above;  here,  with  the 
exception  of  one  note,  the  melody  moves  within  the  interval  of  a  fifth. 

The  storm  does  not  pretend  to  frighten  the  hearer.  The  insufficient 
kettledrums  are  enough  to  suggest  the  thunder,  but  in  four  movements 
of  the  five  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  development  in  the  minor  mode. 
The  key  of  F  minor,  reserved  for  the  darkening  of  the  landscape  hitherto 
sunny  and  gay,  produces  a  sinking  of  the  heart  and  the  distressing 
restlessness  that  accompany  the  approach  of  the  tempest.  Calm  re- 
turns with  the  ambitus  of  the  sixth,  and  then  the  shepherd's  song  leads 
to  a  burst  of  joyfulness.  The  two  themes  are  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements  exposed  in  the  first  movement. 

According  to  M.  dTndy  the  Andante  is  the  most  admirable  expres- 
sion of  true  nature  in  musical  literature.  Only  some  passages  of 
"Siegfried"  and  "Parsifal"  are  comparable.  Conductors  usually  take 
this  Andante  at  too  slow  a  pace,  and  thus  destroy  the  alert  poetry  of 
the  section.  The  brook  furnishes  the  basic  movement,  expressive 
melodies  arise,  and  the  feminine  theme  of  the  first  Allegro  reappears, 
alone,  disquieted  by  the  absence  of  its  mate.  Each  section  is  completed 
by  a  pure  and  prayer-like  melody.  It  is  the  artist  who  prays,  who 
loves,  who  crowns  the  diverse  divisions  of  his  work  by  a  species  of 
Alleluia.* 


*I  have  condensed  and  paraphrased  the  beautiful  pages  of  M.  d'Indy  (65-74).     A  translation 
into  English  of  his  "Beethoven"  has  been  published  by  the  Boston  Music  Company. — P.  H. 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises  —  essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique  —  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Carnegie  Hall,  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AVENUE  and  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 
New  York  Brooklyn 

Telephone:  Circle  2634  Telephone:  Prospect  31 15 
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It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs.* 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
RasoumofTsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  some  programme-makers  give  five  move- 
ments to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an  inde- 
pendent movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements 
beginning  the  third  with  the  " jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 


Symphonic  Excerpts  from  "The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian" 
(Mystery  Play  by  D'Annunzio)  :  1,  The  Court  of  the  Lilies;  2, 
Dance  of  Ecstasy  and  Finale  of  the  First  Act;  3,  The  Passion; 
4,  The  Good  Shepherd    .        .  Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22.   1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  play,  a  mystery  in  five  acts,  with  Debussy's 
music,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  May  21, f  1911,  at  the  Chate- 
let  Theatre,  Paris.  The  scenery  and  costumes  were  designed  by  Leon 
Bakst;  Armand  Bour  was  responsible  for  the  stage  management;  the 
choregraphy  was  arranged  by  Fokine.  Andre  Caplet  conducted. 
D.  E.  Inghelbrecht  was  the  chorus-master.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Le  Saint,  Ida  Rubinstein;  La  Mere  douloureuse,  Adeline  Dudlay;  La 
Fille  malade  des  fievres,  Vera  Sergine;  Une  Voix,  Rose  Feart;  L/Em- 
pereur,  Desjardins;  Le  Prefet,  Henry  Krauss;  La  Voix  de  la  Vierge 
Erigone,  Mile.  E.  Vallin;  Les  deux  Jumeaux,  Mmes.  Courso  and  M. 
Chadeigne. 

D'Annunzio,  while  he  was  at  work  on  this  tragedy,  asked  Debussy 
to  write  music  for  it.  Debussy  said  to  a  friend:  "When  I  received 
this  letter,  I  was  feverish,  so  happy  and  proud  was  I  to  'illustrate'  with 
music  M.  D'Annunzio's  work." 

Previous  to  the  production  of  the  "Mystery,"  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  issued  a  note  to  Roman  Catholics  requesting  them  not  to  coun- 
tenance  a  work  that  seemed  to  him  sacrilegious.  Author  and  composer 
made  the  following  reply: — 

"The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  a  manner  that  was  ill-advised,  has 
attacked  in  hi-  recenl  decree  a  work,  still  unknown  to  him,  created  by 
two  artists  who,  in  the  course  of  several  years  of  labor,  have  given  at 
evidence  of  their  unremitting  aspiration  toward  the  severesl  forms 
of  ail.  Without  failing  in  the  resped  which  the  Archbishop's  note 
itself  fails  to  accord  us,  wc  desire  to  express  our  regrel  at  the  singular 

treatment  which  we  have  not  deserved;  and  we  affirm    upon  our  honor 

and  upon  the  honor  of  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  'The  .Martyr- 
dom of  spirit  Sebastian'    that  this  work,  deeply  religious,  is  the  Lyrical 

•s< <  th<-  volume  »>f  folk-aongi  oolleoted  by  Profenor  Kuhao,  "f  kgram. 

■it<(i  play  and  'in-  "  \im:iii- .  'lu  Th6Atre"  jive  the  « i .- « 1  <  •  May  2 1 .    The  More  f<>r  voioee  and 
piao  tndrc*  (  aplel  and  published  in  1911  jive  May  20. 
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glorification,  not  only  of  the  admirable  athlete  of  Christ,  but  of  all 
Christian  heroism."* 

There  was  a  revival  of  the  Mystery  with  music  at  the  Paris  Opera 
in  June,  1922,  when  Ida  Rubinstein,  Suzanne  Despres,  Desjardins, 
and  Krauss  acted;  Jane  Laval,  Miles.  Courso  and  Mountfort  sang. 
M.  Caplet  had  been  announced  as  conductor,  but  at  the  last  moment 
Henry  Defosse  took  his  place. 

Excerpts  from  the  work  were  brought  out  in  concert  form  in  New 
York  by  Kurt  Schindler  with  the  MacDowell  Chorus  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
February  12,  1912.  Maggie  Teyte  sang  the  music  given  to  Saint  Se- 
bastian. 

The  Mystery  was  produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  March 
30,  1912.  The  Passion  of  Saint  Sebastian  was  mimed  by  Theresa 
Carutti.  Mmes.  Scotney,  Fisher,  Swartz,  d'Olige,  Martini,  Leveroni 
and  de  Courcy  took  part.     Caplet  conducted. 

"The  Court  of  the  Lilies"  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  on  October  6-7,  1922,  and  repeated 
by  request  on  December  15-16,  1922. 

"The  Court  of  the  Lilies"  and  "The  Magic  Chamber"  were  performed 
by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Chicago  on  March  28-29,  1923. 

When  Mr.  Schindler  brought  out  excerpts  in  New  York  he  delivered 
a  preparatory  lecture  from  which  we  now  quote: — 

"The  subject  of  the  work  is  the  half -historic,  half -legendary  figure 
of  Saint  Sebastian,  whose  martyrdom  D'Annunzio  and  Debussy  pro- 
posed to  depict  in  what  they  termed  a  revival  of  the  miracle  play  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  The  historic  Sebastian  lived  three  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  Empire  with  its  vast 
dominions  in  the  East  had  absorbed  much  of  the  Oriental  influences 
and  customs.  The  Emperor  Diocletian,  famous  for  his  persecutions 
of  Christian  martyrs,  wishing  to  increase  his  glory,  had  assumed  the 
attributes  of  Asiatic  divinities,  and  surrounded  himself  with  the  various 
cults  of  the  East.  Sebastian  was  the  chief  of  the  imperial  archers, 
chosen  for  their  agility  from  the  youth  of  the  city  of  Emesus,  in  Syria. 
At  heart  he  was  secretly  a  Christian,  and  had  made  many  converts, 
and  when  the  twin  brothers,  Marcus  and  Marcellianus,  had  been  con- 
demned to  die  because  of  their  faith,  Sebastian  encouraged  them  to 
hold  to  their  belief  and  to  meet  the  death  of  martyrdom.  This  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  who  summoned  Sebastian  to  Rome,  and 
finding  him  firm  in  the  Christian  faith,  Diocletian  condemned  the 
young  archer  to  be  bound  to  a  tree,  and  shot  to  death  by  his  own  archers." 

The  Paiis  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  received  this  infor- 
mation from  M.  Caplet: — 

"There  are  many  novel  phases  in  the  music  and,  to  begin  with, 
Debussy  lias  changed  the  equilibrium  of  the  orchestra,  in  that  the  parts 
of  most  importance  are  given  to  the  wind  instruments  and  the  harp. 
Then  there  is  the  total  absence  of  leitmotifs,  it  is  true  that  each  act 
has  a  prelude,  but  each  act  is  separately  treated,  and  each  prelude  is 
intended  to  lend  the  necessary  atmosphere  to  the  coming  tableau. 
Without  being  a  Debussy  enthusiast,  one  must,  recognize  'Saint  Sebas- 
tian1 as  an  epoch-making  work. 

"The  play  opens  with  a  prelude  intended  to  picture  the  Christian  soul 

*Qooted  in  ,-i  l 'r- .j.' r -i n > 1 1 1«-  Book  "f  the  Chioftgo  Symphony  Oroheetn>.    The  tranahttioD  mtm  prob- 
ably by  thr  ,-i<  <  ..m,|»!i  -ii.  ti  .  -diti.r  of  tin-  Programme  Books  of  thy  oroheetm,  Mr,  Felix  Boroweld.     P.  1 I 
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in  all  its  purity  and  exaltation.  The  curtain  rises,  revealing  two  Chris- 
tian maidens  chained  to  pillars.  Their  song  gives  a  wonderful  idea  of 
their  physical  weariness  and  torture.  Sebastian  appears,  and  to  give 
the  sufferers  courage  dances  over  burning  coals.  The  music  of  this 
dance  is  one  of  the  best  pages  of  the  work.  First  the  pain  and  then 
the  joy  of  martyrdom  are  told  in  tones  impossible  to  describe  in  words. 

"A  hymn  glorifying  the  Heavenly  Power  which  puts  such  fortitude 
into  man  follows,  and  when  Sebastian  shoots  an  arrow  into  the  sky  and 
the  arrow  does  not  return  and  the  crowd  sees  in  this  the  proof  of  his 
sanctity,  both  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra  proclaim  his  new  fame  in 
tones  that  depict  the  transformation  of  sorrow  into  joy.  Then  a  vision 
of  heaven  is  seen  and  a  chorus  of  angels  sings  hallelujahs.  The  chorus 
in  that  gradually  grows  in  strength  until  it  reaches  a  force  that  was 
unknown  until  Debussy  reclassified  orchestral  instruments. 

"The  second  act  shows  the  chamber  where  magicians  and  astrologers 
try  to  decipher  the  future,  hidden  behind  a  mystic  door.  There  is  a 
new  sonority  in  the  prelude  that  is  quite  astonishing  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  Debussy  employs  no  tricks,  as  Strauss  does,  in 
search  of  effect.  The  pathetic  scene  in  this  act  is  provided  by  the 
death,  through  torture,  of  a  young  maiden  whom  Sebastian  had  con- 
verted.    Her  death  prayer  is  an  Italian  song  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"As  the  action  proceeds  Sebastian  enters  and  batters  down  the  mystic 
door.  Behind  it  rises  a  new  force — Christianity.  Debussy's  music  at 
this  point  — the  portraying  of  the  battle  of  Christ's  teachings  with  the 
spirit  of  heathendom — is  so  thrilling  that,  although  no  word  is  spoken, 
the  scene  is  of  the  highest  dramatic  effect. 

"The  prelude  to  the  third  act  prepares  the  hearer  for  the  coming 
scene,  which  pictures  the  court  of  Csesar  Augustus  in  all  its  splendor 
and  brilliant  grandeur.  Csesar  offers  honors  to  Sebastian,  which  the 
latter  refuses.  A  hymn  to  Apollo  follows,  and  then  Sebastian  portrays 
the  march  of  Christ  to  Calvary.  Not  a  word  is  said.  The  care  of  de- 
scribing the  different  emotions  of  the  saint,  the  tyrant,  and  the  crowd  is 
left  entirely  to  the  music.  It  is  only  after  several  minutes  that  the 
crowd  takes  up  the  plaint  of  endless  suffering  and  limitless  pity. 

"The  fourth  act  pictures  the  real  martyrdom  of  Sebastian.  He  is 
bound  to  a  cross  and  archers  shoot  arrows  into  him  while  chorus  and 
orchestra  are  painting  in  tones  his  sufferings.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  in  this  act  is  the  orchestral  description  of  the  meeting  of  Sebastian 
and  an  old  priest  just  before  the  former's  death.  The  fifth  act  pictures 
paradise.     The  whole  act  passes  without  a  word." 


Todtentanz  (Dansb   Macabre),  Dance  of  Death:  A  Paraphrase 
of  the  "Dibs  Erae"  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  :ii  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg  (Hungary),  October  22,  1811;  <li<v<l  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886 

LiflZl  WQ&  thrilled  l>y  a  fresco  in  the  ( 'ainpo  of  Pisa,  when  he  sojourned 

there  in  L838  39.    This  fresco,  "Hie  Triumph  of  Death/'  was  for  many 

attributed  to  a  Florentine,  Andrea  Orcagna,  or  L'Arcagnolo  (4308? 


1368?),  but  some  insist  that  it  was  painted  by  Pietro  and  Ambruogio 
Lorenzetti. 

The  right  of  this  fantastical  fresco  portrays  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  who,  with  dogs  and  falcons,  appear  to  be  back  from  the  chase, 
or  they  may  be  sitting  as  in  Boccaccio's  garden.  They  are  sumptuously 
dressed.  A  minstrel  and  a  damsel  sing  to  them,  while  Cupids  flutter 
about  and  wave  torches.  But  Death  flies  swiftly  toward  them,  a 
fearsome  woman,  with  hair  streaming  wildly,  with  clawed  hands.  She 
is  bat-winged;  her  clothing  is  stiff  with  wire.  She  swings  a  scythe, 
eager  to  end  the  delight  and  joy  of  the  world.  Corpses  lie  in  a  heap 
at  her  feet, — corpses  of  kings,  queens,  cardinals,  warriors,  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  whose  souls,  in  the  shape  of  new-born  babes,  rise 
out  of  them.  " Angels  like  gay  butterflies"  are  ready  to  receive  the 
righteous,  who  fold  their  hands  in  prayer;  demons  welcome  the  damned, 
who  shrink  back  with  horror.  The  devils,  who  are  as  beasts  of  prey 
or  loathsome  reptiles,  fight  for  souls;  the  angels  rise  to  heaven  with 
the  saved;  the  demons  drag  their  victims  to  a  burning  mountain,  and 
throw  them  into  the  flames.  Next  this  heap  of  corpses  is  a  crowd  of 
beggars,  cripples,  miserable  ones,  who  beg  Death  to  end  their  woe; 
they  do  not  interest  her.  A  rock  separates  this  scene  from  another, 
the  chase.  Gallant  lords  and  noble  dames  are  on  horseback;  hunters 
with  dogs  and  falcons  follow  in  their  train.  They  come  upon  three 
open  graves,  in  which  lie  three  princes  in  different  stages  of  decay. 
An  aged  monk  on  crutches,  possibly  Saint  Macarius,  points  to  this 
memento  mori.  All  talk  gaily,  although  one  of  them  holds  his  nose. 
Only  one  of  the  party,  a  woman,  rests  her  head  on  her  hand  and  shows 
a  sorrowful  face.  On  mountain  heights  above  are  hermits,  who  have 
reached  through  abstinence  and  meditation  the  highest  state  of  human 
existence.  One  milks  a  doe  while  squirrels  play  about  him;  another 
sits  and  reads;  a  third  looks  down  into  the  valley  rank  with  death. 
According  to  tradition,  the  faces  in  this  fresco  are  portraits  of  the 
painter's  contemporaries.  Eastlake  suggests  that  Death  is  here  per- 
sonified as  a  woman  in  accordance  with  the  characterization  in  Pe- 
trarch's "Triumph  of  Death." 
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The  first  sketch  of  "The  Dance  of  Death"  was  made  at  Pisa  in  1839. 
It  was  developed  at  Weimar  in  1849-50,  completed  with  instrumenta- 
tion in  1853,  and  revised  in  1859. 

It  was  not  known  to  the  public  until  March  15,  1865,  when  it  was 
performed  at  The  Hague  from  manuscript  at  the  sixth  concert  of  the 
Diligentia  Musical  Society,  Joh.  J.  H.  Verhulst,  conductor.  Hans 
von  Btilow  was  the  pianist.  He  played  it  at  Hamburg  on  March  24, 
1865,  at  a  Philharmonic  private  concert  led  by  Julius  Stockhausen, 
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and  at  Lowenberg,  December  3,  I860,  in  the  concert-hall  of  the  Prince's 
Castle,  at  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Prince's  orchestra,  when  Max  Seifriz 
conducted. 

Liszt's  variations  are  founded  on  the  cantus  firmus,  "Dies  Irae," 
which  has  fascinated  musicians  of  orchestral  imagination  from  Berlioz 
to  Loeffler.  The  piano  with  drums  begins  a  bizarre  motive  ostinato, 
and  the  chant  is  proclaimed  by  clarinets,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba, 
violas,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses.  A  short  cadenza  for  the  piano 
is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  this  theme.  The  introduction  is  regarded 
by  Reimann  as  an  illustration  of  the  verse  that  frequently  occurs  in 
the  old  Dances  of  Death,  and  may  be  found  in  part  on  old  New  England 
tombstones.     The  lines  may  thus  be  Englished: — 

"So  here  lie  all  our  bones;  and  to  us  both  great  and  small  come  dancing!  As 
you  are  now,  so  once  were  we;  as  we  are  now,  so  shall  you  be!" 

The  piano  plays  the  "Dies  Irae"  cantas  as  a  theme.  Variation  I. 
is  divided  between  orchestra  and  piano.  In  Variation  II.  the  theme 
is  given  to  the  left  hand  of  the  pianist,  strengthened  by  strings  pizzicato, 
and  there  is  a  horn  solo.  In  Variation  III.  the  theme  occurs  both 
in  piano  and  in  accompaniment.  Variation  IV.  starts  with  canonic 
treatment  for  piano  solo.  There  is  a  long  cadenza,  which  leads  to 
gentle  passages  in  B  major,  and  there  is  a  clarinet  solo.  (This  cadenza 
and  the  rest  of  the  variation  may  be  omitted.)  The  music  waxes 
stormy,  and  Variation  V.  is  in  a  quick  fugato,  at  first  for  piano  solo. 
It  passes  into  a  species  of  dance  rhythm.  The  preceding  passages 
of  tenderness  in  B  major  now  appear  fortissimo.  Episodes  follow, 
which  finally  lead  to  a  cadenza  for  the  piano.  The  final  section  is 
composed  chiefly  of  lively  variations  of  the  theme. 

The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  strings,  and  pianoforte.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  "the  noble-minded  protagonist  of  our  art  Hans 
von  Billow,  with  esteem  and  gratitude." 

Richard  Pohl  claimed  that  Liszt's  music  was  inspired  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein's "Dance  of  Death,"  and  that  each  one  of  the  variations  char- 
acterizes one  of  Holbein's  figures, — the  serious  man,  the  frivolous  youth. 
the  mocking  sceptic,  the  praying  monk,  the  tender  maiden.  Possibly 
the  idea  of  this  inspiration  was  derived  from  a  jest  of  Liszt,  who  wrote 
to  Bulow  in  1864:  "The  idea  of  producing  the  'Danse  Macabre'  for 
the  first  time  at  Bale  is  eminently  judicious.  If  there  should  be  a 
fiasco,  we  can  attribute  it  to  Holbein,  who  has  corrupted  the  public 
tast 
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Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,   Copley  0898-R 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


rs.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 


ACCOMPANIST  T  CO ACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  -  -BOSTON 


Telephone.  5316  Haymarket 


LANE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 


162  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


PABLO    CASALS 

Master    of   the    Bow 
The    World's    Greatest    Cellist 

Having    purchased    a 

Piano 

ill  a  letter  to  its  makers  writes  as  follows: 

"I  am  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  your  instruments 
in  their  purely  musical  quality  <>f  tone,  their  artistic  ap- 
peal, and,  in  short,  qualities  which  the  true  musician  seeks 

in  any  musical  inst  rument.  M 

MASON     &    HAMLIN     CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

\<  \v  York  W  iiue 


CARNEGIE  HALL       ....        NEW  YORK 

Thursday  Evening,  March  13,  at  8.15 
Saturday  Afternoon,  March  1 5,  at  2.30 
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An  Audience 

worth  cultivating 


Because    it    reaches   an    audience 
of    unusual    potentiality,    The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Programme  is  a  most  effective 
media — for  a  limited  number  of 
advertisers. 

This  audience  is  composed  of  people  of  taste, 
culture  and  means.  They  are  interested, 
essentially,  in  the  better  things  of  life.  They 
can,  and  do,  purchase  generously  —  but 
discriminately. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Programme  is  mailed  to  the  home  of  this 
audience.  The  descriptive  notes  by 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  foremost  of  critics,  secures 
for  the  Programme  a  place  among  works 
of  reference  and  gives  to  it  an  unusual 
permanence.  Your  advertising  message 
will  thus  have  many  times  the  value 
generally  attributed  to  publicity  advertising. 

If  your  product  —  or  service — will 
appeal  to  this  discriminating  audience 

Write  for  Rates 
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GARDNER  and  STORR 

L8fi  MADISON  AVI 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone,  Ashland  6280 
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STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTAL 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  VX'hat  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
greatest  master  could  not  himself  haw- 
played  ujjon  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
together!  Though  the  Stcinway  was  de- 
I'eethoven,   it  was   here   in   time  for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berl 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  gre* 
Stcinway  than  these  great  men  km 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderew 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such, 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  tod 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immorti 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  a 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  p 
scsscd  and  played  and  cherished  not  0 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  mu 
but  by  the  many  who  arc  its  lovers. 


Slrlmcay  &  Som  and  their  dealer)  have  made  it  conveniently  pamihlc  for  music  /oiv r.i  to  ou)n  a  Steintt 
I 'met:  $H75  and  up,  plu»  freight  at  point*  dutanl  from  New  York- 

STEINWAY  Qj  SONS,  Stcinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  Y. 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mario tti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  IT. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  J. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Vi 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

OLAS. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynberger 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  G 

>,C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.       .       Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Hobns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A.  ' 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Hoens. 

Hobns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

C. 

Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenrield,  L. 

Tuba.     , 

Harps,                  Timpani.                       Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.                 Ritter,  i 
Delcourt,  L.           Polster, 

\.               Ludwig,  C.             Zahn,  F. 
M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers.  L.  J. 

P^  Midnight  Sun 

Cruise 


An; 


A  New  Way  to  Europe 

Visiting  Iceland  North  Gape 

Norwegian  Fjords 

on  the  way  to  England  or  France 

The  Ra}nnond-Whitcomb  annual  Midnight 
Sun  Cruise  may  be  taken  as  the  prelude 
to  a  summer  in  Europe,  or  as  a  complete 
5    or  6  weeks'   summer  vacation  voyage. 

On  the  "Franconia" 

The  Cruise  ship  is  the  newest  Cunard  liner, 
ideally  perfect  for  cruising,  with  wide  decks, 
swimming  pool,  squash  court,  gymnasium  and 
large  staterooms   (70  with  connecting  baths). 

Rates  from  New  York  to  New  York  with  return 
on  any  Cunard  sailing  (including  "Aquitania," 
''Mauretania,"  "Franconia"  or  "Berengaria"). 

$625  to  $2100  without  bath 

$1325  to  #3850  with  bath 

Sen d  for  the  Cruise  boo klet 

Europe  Tours 

General  Tours  of  Western  Europe  from  Italy  to  Scotland, 

planned  to  provide  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  pleasure, 

leave  frequently  through  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

Automobile  tours  of  England  and  Scotland 

Grand  Tour  of  Switzerland 

Individual  Travel  Service 

For  those  who  prefer  to  travel  without  escort  >r  on  their 
own  intinerary.  This  distinctive  Raymond-Whitcomb 
feature  i  described  in  our  "Guide  to  Winter  Travel  in 
America"  and  "( luide  to  European  Travel."  Send  for  them. 
Winter  tours  to  California,  Florida,  Europe 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Go. 

11^  Fifth  A\ enue,  New  York  Cit) 
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CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-eighth  Season  in  New  York 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  13 


AT  8.15 


WAGNER 
PROGRAMME 


Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 
A  Siegfried  Idyll 

Isolde's  Narrative  (Act  I),  "Tristan  und  Isolde' ' 
Bacchanale  (Act  I,  Scene  I),  "Tannhauser" 


Ride  of  the  Valkyries  (Act  III),  "Die  Walkure" 

Waldweben  (Act  II),  "Siegfried" 

Briinnhilde's  Immolation  Scene  and 

Close,  "Gotterdammerung" 


SOLOIST 
MARGARET  MATZENAUER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser" 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  At  a  concert  orga- 
nized by  Wendlin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg  and 
Mayence,  and  composer,  for  the  production  of  certain  works,  Wagner 
conducted  this  Prelude  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhiiuser."  The  hall 
was  nearly  empty,  but  the  Prelude  was  received  with  so  much  favor 
that  it  was  immediately  played  a  second  time.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21, 1868.* 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the 
classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are 
closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on 
four  chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C 
major  is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  de- 
veloped, and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  devel- 
oped from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued 
style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultane- 
ously with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a 
coda  wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a 
stretto. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1S45, 
but  the  scenario  then  sketched  differed  widely  from  the  one  adopted. 
Wagner  worked  on  the  music  at  Biebrich  in  1862. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings. 


•\\  Siegfried  [dyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Bora  ;it    Leipsic,  May  22,   1818;  died  :n    Venice,   February    LS,   i^s-"- 1 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  ( 'omtesse  d'Agonlt, 
wsu&  born  ;it    Bellagio,   MmIv,  <<n  Christmas   Day,   L837.     she  was 

•The  chief   HiiiKorH  »t    tliiw    lirnt    perfoVUUUlCG   at    fh<>    Koyal    Court    Theatre,    Munich, 

were  Betz,  H/ihh  s.-k-Iih  ;  HuuHcwoin,  Pogner ;  Bttlsel,  Beckmesser ;  Schlotser,  David; 
Nacbbaor,  Waltber  ton  Btoizintr ;  MIhh  Mniilnjjer,  Eva;  Mme.  Diet,  Magdalene.  The 
firHt  performance  in  tin-  United  stat<n  wai  mi  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
January  4,  1886;  Bmll  Fischer,  Racbs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemllta,  Beck- 
er: Krlmer,  David;  Albert  Btrltt  Walther  ron  Stoliing;  Augnitc  Kraon  (Mth. 
Anton  Seifii),  Evn  ;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene. 
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There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you* 
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Camden  NJ. 


HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 
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married  to  Hans  von  BfUow  at  Berlin,  August  IS,  1S57.    They  were 
divorced  in  the  fall  of  1SG9. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1S61,  and  she  died  at 
Dresden,  January  25,  1SG6. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were 
married  at  Lucerne,  Atignst  25,  1ST0.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son, 
was  born  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript 
score  on  December  4,  1S70.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy 
to  his  wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then 
went  to  Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master 
of  the  City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal 
was  on  December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich. 
The  Wesendoncks  wrere  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent," 
says  Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  mu- 
sicians arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the 
rehearsal  that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christinas 
in  1S70  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians 
arrived  at  Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  per- 
formance might  be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were 
put  quietly  in  position  on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the 
large  kitchen.  The  little  orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs, 
Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the  top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood- 
wind instruments,  horns,  and  at  the  bottom  the  violoncello  and 
double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not  sec4  the  violoncello  and  bass, 
bui  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  orchestra  was  thus  com- 
posed: two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two  violas  (one  played 
by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet),  violoncello,  double- 
ba8S,   llute.   oboe,   two  clarinets,   bassoon,   two  horns.     Richter   says 

lie  borrowed  ;i  trumpet  for  the  few  measures  given  it  from  a 
bandsman.     The  performance  began  at  7..">o  a.m. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  tlie  music-drama, 
"Siegfried,"  was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  [dyl  were  taken 
from  the  music-drama,  a  1 1  Bave  one,  a  folk  song,  "Sleep,  my  child") 
bui  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  ;i  poetical  dedication  t<>  Cosima. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  tin*  title  "Triebschener  idyll, v 

-led    for  llule,  oboe,    Iwo  r  I  ;i  li  net  s,    I  111  III  |  »el ,    two   lioriis,   bassoon. 

and  sir-iii. 


Isolde's  Narrative,  Act  I.  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written 
at  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that 
year;  the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  De- 
cember 31,  1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was 
completed  at  Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  Aug- 
ust, 1859.  The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865*;  the  first  perform- 
ance in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December 

1,  1886f. 

Isolde,  on  the  ship  bearing  her  to  Cornwall,  tells  to  Brangane  the 
story  of  her  adventure  with  Tristan.  The  translation  is  by  John  P. 
Jackson  J : — 


When  jestingly 

Their  songs  they  sing — 
I,  too,  can  make  response — 

About  a  bark 

That,  small  and  frail, 
To  Ireland's  coast  came  once; 

In  which  lay  prone 

A  stricken  man — 
Yea,  near  to  death  he  lay. 

Him  in  his  need 

Isolde  nursed, 

With  salves  precious 

And  balsams  sweet. 
She  healed  the  wounds  that  pain'd  him, 
And  watched  him  night  and  day. 

'Neath  "Tantris"— 
The  cunning  name  selected — 

Knight  Tristan 
Isolde  quickly  detected — 
When  in  his  sword,  the  trusted, 
She  found  a  chip  scarce  rusted, 

In  which  fit  close 

The  splinter  broken. 


That  in  Morold's  head, 

Sent  home  as  token 
Of  Cornwall's  mockery  dreaded, 
I  found  in  the  wound  imbedded. 

With  bated  breath 

And  throbbing  blood, 

With  the  sheathless  sword, 

Before  him  I  stood, 
Aye,  ready  to  strike  and  slay  him, 
For  Morold's  death  to  repay  him! 

Then  from  his  weary 

Couch  he  gazed, 

Not  on  the  sword, 

Not  on  my  arm — 
To  mine  his  glances  pleaded. 

His  misery  went 

Straight  to  my  heart, 
And  the  sword  sank  down,  unheeded- 
The  wounds  that  Morold  gave  him 
I  nursed  that  I  might  save  him; 
That  homeward  he  might  hasten 
And  his  gaze  no  more  on  me  fasten! 


*The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Sermon*  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitter- 
wurzer;  Melot,  Heinrich;  Marke,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mme.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss 
Deinet.    Hans  von  Billow  conducted. 

fThe  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurrenal, 
Adolf  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton 
Seidl  conducted. 

{John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  1,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  for 
many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when 
the  music  of  that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  translated  some  of  Wagner's  librettos  into  English. 
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Braxgaxe 
Oh,  marvel!    And  blind  was  I  truly! 
The  guest  that  once 
1  help'd  to  nurse — 

Isolde 
His  praise  hast  heard  full  newly — 
"Hey!  how  the  Knight  Tristan!" 
He  was  that  pitiful  man! 
He  swore  with  oaths  unnumbered, 
His  thanks  and  troth  eternal — 

But  mark  how  a  hero's 

Vows  were  held : — 

He  who  as  Tantris 
Thence  unrecognized  went, 

Next  as  Tristan 
Boldly  back  was  sent; 
*  On  stately  ship, 

In  haughty  pride, 

Erin's  heiress 

Demanded  as  bride, 
For  Cornwall's  King,  the  weary, 
For  Mark,  his  uncle,  the  dreary! 

In  Morold's  days 

Who  insult  as  this 
Would  twice  to  have  given  desire! 

Now  the  tax-paying 

Cornish  prince 
Would  to  Ireland's  crown  aspire! 

O,  woe  is  me ! 

I  it  was 

Who,  for  myself, 

Shaped  all  this  shame! 

Instead  of  the  sword 

Of  vengeance  swinging, 
Let  it  sink  down  weakly — 
Now  I  must  follow  him  meekly. 


Brangane 
When  peace  and  friendship  assuring, 
Were  sworn  in  oaths  enduring, 
What  heart  then  for  woe  had  thought? 

None  dreamt  that  for  thee 
Such  doleful  need  were  wrought ! 

Isolde 

O  branded  blindness! 

Hearts'  ensnaring! 

Daunted  daring, 

Dumb  despairing! 

How  heedlessly  prated 

Tristan  aloud 
Of  what  I  sacred  held ! 

In  silent  watches 

His  life  she  guarded, 

From  avenging 

Foes  him  guarded! 

And  all  she  shaped 

In  loving  care 
Must  he  to  the  world  declare? 

Like  laurel'd  victor, 

Singing  of  frays, 

Loud  and  lightly, 

Chanted  my  praise: — 
"Aye,  she  were  a  gem, 

My  uncle  and  lord — 
How  suited  she  as  a  bride? 

The  dainty  Irin 

I'll  bring  to  thy  side; 

With  ways  and  means 

Acquainted  am  I, — 

A  hint — to  Ireland 

Quickly  I'll  fly- 
Isolde  then  were  thine, 
And  a  pleasant  adventure  mine!" 

Curses  unnumbered 

Fall  on  his  head! 

Vengeance!    Death! 

Death  for  us  both! 


Bacchanale,  "Tan'miai'seh" Richard  Wagner 

Bom  at  Leipeic,  May  22,  1813j  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  L883 

"Tannh&user  und  der  S&ngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  Bouse  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  L845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  IVtt- 
mer;  Tannh&user,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram.  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Bchloss;  Biterolf,  W&ehter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Misa 
Thiele. 

Th<-  firsi  performance  in  the  United  States  wbs  al  the  Stadl  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  l.  L859,  and  tho  cast  was  as  follow-:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannh&user,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Qrchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  IN -in  mar.  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
i-.  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  \<-w  York 
i  p  I  thai  the  part  of  Tannh&user  was  beyond  1 1 1  <  -  abili- 
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ties  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have. but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings: 

Add  for  the  Bacchanale  to  the  list  of  instruments  given  above:  a 
flute  interchangeable  with  the  piccolo,  castanets,  and  harp.  The  score 
and  parts  of  the  Bacchanale,  composed  in  Paris,  January,  1861,  were 
published  in  February,  1876. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E 
major,  3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begluckt  darf  nun  dich,  o 
Heimath,  ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played 
piano  by  lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in 
the  trombones  against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to 
a  pianissimo  (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging 
motives  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first 
melody  the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The 
ascending  phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of 
Contrition,"  and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,   B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,    "Dir 
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tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  Thfe  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  is  the  overture  in  its  original  condition. 

The  Princess  Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor 
that  "Taiinhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  in  Paris, 
Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  "Tann- 
hauser," translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  there 
on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  performance,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the1  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  opera  after  three  performances  is  familiar  to  all  students  of 
Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian  manners.  The  cast  at  the  first 
performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows:  The  Landgrave,  Cazaux;  Tann- 
hauser, Niemann;  Wolfram,  Morelli;  Walther,  Aymes;  Biterolf,  Coulon; 
Heinrich,  Koenig;  Reinmar,  Freret;  Elisabeth,  Marie  Sax;  Venus, 
Fortunata  Tedesco;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss  Reboux.  The  conductor 
was  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dietsch. 

Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance.  There  was 
need  of  a  ballet  scene,  and  the  Bacchanale  was  the  result.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  net,  he  Lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims1  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  nol  satisfied  with  the  firsl  scene 
:i-  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszl  iii  I860:  "'With  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  thai  it  shall 
tly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new.  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.    The  ballet- 
terin  L861  was  Petipa,  who  in  L895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 
Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.    The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  <>!  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  Dumber  of  measures  affected  by  each  phase 
of  t  he  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:     "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
man.    Qui  I  >l/<il>l<  d'homrru  '" 

"Tannhauser"  \\:i-  revived  al  the  Paris  Opera,  May  13,  L895,  with 
Van  Dvck  ae  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  ;i-  Venus. 
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The  Eide  of  the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkure"    ("The  Val- 
kyrie")      Kichard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  third  act  of  "Die  Walkure"  begins  with  the  music  of  the  ride 
of  the  Valkyries.  After  some  forty  measures,  the  curtain  rises 
showing  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mount, — the  "Brunnhildenstein." 
"To  the  right  a  forest  of  pines  bounds  the  scene,  to  the  left  the 
entrance  to  a  rocky  cave;  above  the  cave,  the  crag  rises  to  its  high- 
est point.  Towards  the  rear  the  view  is  unobstructed;  higher  and 
lower  rocks  form  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Clouds  sweep  by  the  ridge, 
as  though  driven  by  a  storm.  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute  and 
Schwertleite  have  camped  on  the  summit,  over  the  cave;  they  are 
in  full  armor.  ...    A  big  cloud  approaches  from  the  rear." 

The  Valkyries  hail  a  sister  who  is  disclosed  by  the  lightning  as 
bringing  a  fallen  warrior  on  her  horse  through  the  heavens.  The 
cry  of  the  Valkyries  resounds.  As  they  gather  in  number,  more 
voices  are  added.  Brunnhilde  appears  bringing  in  Sieglinde,  and 
begs  her  sisters'  protection  from  the  wrath  of  her  father,  Wotan, 
whom  she  has  disobeyed. 


"Forest  Murmurs,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts 
of  the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried." 
He  gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest," 
or  "Forest  Murmurs").  The  piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored 
for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B 
major.  Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his 
father,  and  in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8, 
now  in  the  clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother :  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  violoncellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the 
strings,  later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  Bird-Song- 
motive  enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other 
wind  instruments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Albericn  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  con- 
cert-piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
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Vivace  enter  the  Fire -motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive.  and  the  BiRD-SoxG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  the  Wanderer,  Betz;  Siegfried,  lin- 
ger: Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg; 
Briinnhilde,  Materna ;  Erda,  Luise  Jaide;  Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Leh- 
niann. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan,  New 
York.  November  9,  18S7.  The  Wanderer,  Fischer;  Siegfried,  Alvary  ; 
Alberich,  von  Milde ;  Mime,  Ferenczy ;  Fafner,  Elmblad ;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Lehmann ;  Erda,  Brandt ;  Forest  Bird,  Seidl-Kraus. 


Final  Scene  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods/'  Act  III.,  Scene  3 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  final  scene  is  in  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  by  the  Rhine.  Hagen 
returns  with  the  hunting  party,  and  announces  the  death  of  Siegfried 
by  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  The  body  is  brought  in.  Gunther  and 
Hagen  fight  over  the  ring;  Gunther  is  slain.  Hagen  attempts  to  take 
the  ring  from  the  dead  man,  but  Siegfried's  hand  closes  on  it,  and  the 
hand  raises  itself  and  threatens.  Briinnhilde  enters.  To  use  the  words 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  "a  funeral  pyre  is  raised  whilst  she  declaims  a 
prolonged  scena,  extremely  moving  and  imposing,  but  yielding  nothing 
to  resolute  intellectual  criticism  except  a  very  powerful  and  elevated 
exploitation   of   theatrical   pathos,    psychologically  identical   with   the 

ne  of  Cleopatra  and  the  dead  Antony  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy. 
Finally,  she  flings  a  torch  into  the  pyre,  and  rides  her  war-horse  into 
the  flame." 

BBttNNHILDE 

[Alone  iii  the  middle  of  the  stage;  after  gazing  long  at  Siegfried's  countenand 
first  in  convulsive  grief,  then  with  almost  overwhelming  sadness,  she  turns  in  solemn 

exaltation  to  the  MEN  and  women.] 

1  [eap  en  big})  a  funeral  pile, 

Buge  logs  <»n  the  bank  of  the  Rhine; 

Fierce  and  fell  flash  forth  the  flames 

Which  ih"  noble  corse  of  the  highest  of  heroes  shall  consume. 

1  \\-  steed  bring  to  me  here 

That  with  me  bis  master  shall  follow — 

lor  to  -hare  with  my  hero  his  loftiest  glory 

My  body  burns  with  desire,    obey  Brynhild's  commands. 

[77m  bb  hen  trod  a  mighty  funeral  pyre  before  the  hall,  mar  the  hank  of  the 

//<         while  the  following  speech  proceeds;  women  adorn  it  with  tapestries,  upon  which 
they  itn  w  herbs  and  flowers.] 

Hid  Win  i.di  : 

ain  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  corpse.] 
\  radiant  glory  shines  Prom  him  now  ; 
The  noblest  \\ &&  he  w  ho  e'er  bet  ra}  ed; 
I  o  <■■  insort  fait  hlea  ,  firm  in  friendship, 

in  her  to  him  dcaiv.xf,  whom  h<-  loved  only; 
Self-divorced  by  In    sword. 

ler  than  bis  do  von  poken, 

mer  than  h<'  do  man  e'er  kept  pledg* 

I'uor  t  h:m  In-  ii<»  man  hit   p.-i^ioii. 

And  >•<•(      .ill  hi-   | d«  < Ilt' •-.  promi  «-s,  t  reat  i<    . 
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A  love  that  was  holy,  betrayed,  he  like  none. 

Wist  ye  how  that  was? 

O,  ye  divine  ones,  guardians  of  pledges, 

Look  down  on  me  in  my  grievous  distress; 

Behold  your  transgression  and  shame; 

My  complaint,  O  hear,  thou  chief  est  god; 

By  his  most  valorous  deed,  so  dearly  wished  by  thee, 

Thou  brought'st  on  him  who  did  it  achieve 

The  curse  to  which  thou  wast  subject. 

On  me  fell  the  blow  of  deception 

That  knowledge  a  woman  might  gain. 

Know  I  now  of  thy  need? 

All  things,  all  things,  all  I  know  now. 

All  is  clear  to  my  mind. 

E'en  now  thy  ravens  hear  I  flutt'ring : 

With  long'd-for,  dreaded  tidings, 

I  dispatch  them  now  to  thee. 

Slumber,  slumber,  O  god! 

[She  beckons  to  the  men  to  raise  up  Siegfried's  corpse  and  bear  it  to  the  pyre;  at  the 
same  time  she  draws  the  Ring  from  Siegfried  's  finger,  contemplates  it  during  the  following, 
and  at  last  puts  it  on  her  own.] 

Mine  own  I  take  now  to  my  keeping, 

Accursed  hoop !    Horrible  ring, 

Again  thou'rt  mine.    I'll  hold  thee  no  more. 

Ye  waternixies,  full  of  wisdom, 

The  Rhine-streams,  dallying  daughters, 

Sage  counsel  frankly  ye  gave. 

Your  heart's  desire  I  give  you  now — 

From  out  my  ashes  take  your  possession. 

The  fire  that  consumes  me  with  him 

Cleanse  from  the  ring  the  dire  curse. 

Ye  in  the  depths,  melt  it  anew, 

And  henceforth  keep  pure  the  gleaming  gold 

Which  once  was  stol'n  to  your  harm. 

[She  turns  toward  the  back,  where  Siegfried's  corpse  already  lies  stretched  out  on 
the  funeral  pile,  and  snatches  a  mighty  firebrand  from  one  of  the  men.] 

Fly  homeward,  ravens,  whisper  to  your  master 

The  things  that  here  ye  have  heard. 

Past  Brynhilde's  rock  fare  on  your  way, 

There  flames  still  flicker;  guide  ye  Loge  to  Valhall, 

For  the  end  of  the  gods  approaches  apace. 

Thus  cast  I  the  brand  into  Valhall's  radiant  halls. 

[She  hurls  the  brand  upon  the  pyre,  which  quickly  kindles  to  a  bright  flame.  Two 
ravens  have  flown  up  from  the  shore,  and  disappear  in  the  background.] 

[Two  young  men  lead  in  her  steed;  Brunnhilde  takes  it,  and  quickly  unbridles  it.] 

Grane,  my  steed,  again  all  hail; 

Knowest  thou,  my  friend,  where  now  we  are  faring? 

Mid  flames,  bright-glowing,  there  lies  thy  lord, 

Siegfried,  my  hero,  most  blest, 

To  follow  thy  master  gladly  thou'rt  neighing — ■ 

Feel'st  thou  the  lure  of  the  light  and  its  laughter? 

Hot,  too,  my  bosom,  glowing  with  fire ! 

Flames  are  playing  around  my  heart, 

Eager  to  clasp  him,  to  feel  his  embrace, 

In  measureless  passion  to  hold  him,  my  own. 

Heiajaho!    Grane,  greet  now  thy  master! 

Siegfried!    Siegfried!    See!    Brynhild  greets  thee — thy  wife. 

[She  has  swung  herself  stormily  upon  the  steed,  and  rushes  on  it  with  a  single  leap  into 
the  burning  funeral  pile.  Immediately  the  fire  flames  up  high,  so  that  the  flames  fill 
the  whole  interior  of  the  hall,  and  the  hall  itself  seems  to  catch  fire.] 
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FOURTH  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  15 
AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Schumann  ....        Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Andante;  Allegro. 

II.  Romanza. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Largo;  Finale. 

(Played  without  pause) 

Haydn         .         .         .         .         .        Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violoncello 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Allegro. 


Stravinsky   .         .  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring"), 

A  Picture  of  Pagan  Russia 

I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth. 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring,  Dance  of  the 
Adolescents — Abduction — Spring  Rounds — Games 
of  the  Rival  Cities — The  Procession  of  the  Wise 
Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The  Wise 
Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth. 

II.     The  Sacrifice. 

Introduction — Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents — 
Glorification  of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the 
Ancestors — Ritual  of  the  Ancestors — The  Sacrificial 
Dance  of  the  Chosen  One. 


SOLOIST 
JEAN  BEDETTI 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  120  .     .     .     Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8.  1S10 ;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  1841,  immediately  after  the 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1.  According  to  the  composer's 
notes  it  was  "sketched  at  Leipsic  in  June,  1841,  newly  orchestrated 
at  Diisseldorf  in  1851.  The  first  performance  of  the  original  version 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  David's  direction.  December  6 
1S11."  Clara  Schumann  wrote  in  her  diary  on  May  31  of  that 
year:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which  will  be 
in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the  D 
minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 
Heaven  is  kindly  disposed  toward  us:  Robert  cannot  be  happier 
in  the  composition  than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  A 
few  days  later  she  wrote :  "Robert  composes  steadily ;  he  has  already 
completed  three  movements,  and  I  hope  the  symphony  will  be  ready 
by  his  birthday." 

Their  first  child,  Marie,  was  born  on  September  1,  1841.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month,  his  wife's  birthday,  Marie  was  baptized 
and  the  mother  received  from  her  husband  the  D  minor  symphony  ; 
"which  I  have  quietly  finished,"  he  said. 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given 
by  Clara  Schumann  in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  December  G,  1841. 
Ferdinand  David  conducted.  The  program  included  Schumann's 
"Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  described  as  "new";  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor,  then  entitled  the  "Second," — the  programme  announced 
it:  "Zweite  Symphonic  von  Rob.  Schumann   (Andante,  Allegro  di 
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Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voire  Culture  and   Oratorio  -  ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 
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Molto,  Romanze,  Scherzo,  Finale)  (D  moll,  Manuskript)";  piano 
pieces  by  Bach,  Bennett,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt  ("Fan- 
tasia on  Themes  of  'Lucia'  ") ;  an  aria  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  sung 
by  one  Schmidt ;  Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers,"  sung  by  Pogner ;  a 
Rhine  wine  song  by  Liszt  for  male  chorus  (sung  by  students)  ;  and 
a  duet,  "Hexameron,"  for  two  pianos  by  Liszt,  which  was  played 
by  Clara  Schumann  and  the  composer.  The  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  found  that  in  the  orchestral  works  there  was  no  calmness, 
no  clearness  in  the  elaboration  of  the  musical  thoughts;  and  it  re- 
proached Schumann  for  his  "carelessness." 

The  "Hexameron"  was  the  feature  of  the  concert,  as  far  as  the 
audience  was  concerned.  Clara  wrote:  "It  made  a  furore,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  repeat  a  part  of  it.  I  was  not  contented:  indeed, 
I  was  very  unhappy  that  night  and  the  next  day,  because  Robert 
was  not  satisfied  with  my  playing,  and  I  also  was  vexed  because 
Robert's  symphony  was  not  especially  well  performed.  Then  there 
were  many  little  accidents  that  evening, — the  carriage,  forgotten 
music,  a  rickety  piano  stool,  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  Liszt, 
etc."    There  was  an  audience  of  nine  hundred. 

Schumann  was  not  satisfied  with  the  symphony,  and  he  did  not 
publish  it.  In  December,  1851,  he  revised  the  manuscript.  During 
the  years  between  1841  and  1853   Schumann  had  composed  and 
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published  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  2)  and  the  Symphony  in  E-flat 
(No.  3)  ;  the  one  in  D  minor  was  published  therefore  as  No.  4.  In 
its  first  form,  the  one  in  D  minor  was  entitled  "Syinphonistische 
Phantasies 

The  symphony  in  the  revised  and  present  form  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  the  seventh  concert  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikverein 
at  Dtisseldorf  on  March  3,  1853,  in  Geisler  Hall.  Schumann  con- 
ducted from  manuscript.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Kyrie 
and  Gloria  for  chorus  and  orchestra  from  a  Mass  by  Schumann; 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G  major  for  piano  (Clara  Schumann, 
pianist)  ;  songs, — Mozart's  "Veilchen,"  Schubert's  "Forelle,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Reiselied,"  sung  by  Miss  Sophia  Schloss;  Sym- 
phony (D  minor)  for  orchestra  by  Schumann  ''[Introduction,  Alle- 
gro, Romanze,  Scherzo  und  Finale  in  einem  Satz]";  and,  for  the 
second  part,  "Voni  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter,"  Ballade  by 
Geibel,  with  music  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Schu- 
mann. Miss  Hartmann,  Miss  Schloss,  and  amateurs  sang  the  solo 
passages  in  the  Ballade.  At  this  concert  the  selections  from  the 
Mass  were  performed  for  the  first  time. 

The  concertmaster,  Ruppert  Becker,  made  these  entries  in  his 
diary  concerning  the  rehearsals  and  the  first  performance  of  this 
symphony  in  Dtisseldorf: — 

"Tuesday,  evening  of  March  1.  Rehearsal  for  7th  Concert.  Sym- 
phony by  Schumann  for  the  first  time;  a  somewhat  short  but  thor- 
oughly fresh  and  vital  piece  of  music.  Wednesday,  2.  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  2  rehearsal  for  concert.  Thursday,  3.  7th  concert: 
Program. 

"Of  Schumann  compositions  these  were  new :  symphony  D  minor, 
which  he  had  already  composed  12  years  ago,  but  had  left  lying 
till  now.  2  excerpts  from  a  Mass:  both  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
harmonies,  only  possible  with  Schumann.  I  liked  the  symphony 
cspcciallv  on   account  of  its  swing." 

The  performances  that  followed  in  order  were  at  Dtisseldorf,  at 

the    opening  of    the    Lower   Rhenish    Festival,    May    15,    L853,    with 
Schumann    conductor;    Leipsic,    Gewandhaus    concert,    October    27. 
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1853,  Ferdinand  David  conductor ;  Cologne,  November  8,  1853,  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  conductor.  The  symphony  was  performed  at  a  con- 
cert in  Hanover  led  by  Joachim,  January  21,  1854,  when  Kobert 
and  Clara  Schumann  and  Brahms  were  present.  The  programme 
included  this  symphony;  Mozart's  overture  to  "Die  Zauberflote" ; 
Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  5,  played  by  Clara  Schumann, 
who  also  played  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin  and  a  Saltarello  by  Heller ; 
Schumann's  Fantasie,  played  by  Joachim;  Keitz's  "Dithyrambe" 
(Schiller's  poem)  for  male  chorus  and  solo  voice;  Mendelssohn's 
"Festgesang  an  die  Ktinstler."  It  was  a  festival  occasion,  and  Schu- 
mann soon  afterwards  wrote  to  Joachim  of  his  joy  in  the  Konigshaus 
and  the  excellent  orchestra.  Later  came  the  news  that  on  February 
27  Schumann,  crazed,  had  jumped  into  the  Khine.* 

The  symphony  was  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  manuscript  was  this  inscription :  "When  the  first  tones 
of  this  symphony  were  awakened,  Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little 
fellowf;  since  then  the  symphony  and  still  more  the  boy  have 
grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him,  although  only  in 
private.    Dtisseldorf,  December  23,  1853.     Robert  Schumann." 

The  parts  were  published  in  November,  1853.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished the  next  month. 

It  was  stated  for  many  years  that  the  only  changes  made  by 
Schumann  in  this  symphony  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation, 

*For  a  full  account  of  this  visit  and  concert  see  Max  Kalbeck's  "Johannes  Brahms." 
vol.  i.,  pp.  167  seq.;  Dr.  Georg  Fischer's  "Opera  und  Concerte  im  Hoftheater  zu  Hannover 
bis  1866,"  pp.  259,  296 ;  Andreas  Moser's  "Joseph  Joachim,"  edition  of  1898,  pp. 
133-136.  Schumann  in  his  letter  to  Joachim,  dated  Dusseldorf,  February  6,  1854, 
wrote  :  "And  I  have  dreamed  of  you,  dear  Joachim  ;  we  were  three  days  together — you 
had  herons'  feathers  in  your  hands,  from  which  champagne  flowed, — how  prosaic,  but 
how  true  !  .  .  .  The  cigars  please  me  very  much.  They  have  a  Brahmsian  flavor  very 
strong  but  agreeable  in  taste.    I  see  even  now  a  smile  stealing  over  his  face  !" 

tin  the  year  1841,  when  the  symphony  was  composed,  Joachim  was  ten  years  old. 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises  —  essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique  —  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Carnegie  Hall,  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AVENUE  and  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn 

Telephone:  Circle  2634  Telephone:  Prospect  3115 
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especially  in  the  wood- wind.*  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann the  first  manuscript  passed  into  the  possession  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  who  finally  allowed  the  score  to  be  published,  edited  by 
Franz  YViillner.  It  was  then  found  that  the  composer  had  made 
important  alterations  in  thematic  development.  He  had  cut  out 
elaborate  contrapuntal  work  to  gain  a  broader,  simpler,  more  rhyth- 
mically effective  treatment,  especially  in  the  last  movement.  He  had 
introduced  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  "as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  melody  begun  by  the  three  exclamatory  chords  which 
make  the  fundamental  rhythm  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  move- 
ment." And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  thought  the  instrumentation 
of  the  first  version  occasionally  preferable  on  account,  of  clearness 
to  that  of  the  second.  This  original  version  was  performed  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  12,  1892.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  February  13,  1892. 
Wullner  brought  out  the  Symphony  at  Cologne,  October  22,  1889. f 
It  was  played  later  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  under  C.  Mtiller,  and 
on  October  27,  1906,  at  Krefeld,  at  a  Festival  in  memory  of  Schu- 
mann, Muller-Keuter  conductor. 


It  was  Schumann's  wish  that  the  symphony  should  be  played 
without  pauses  between  the  movements.  Mendelssohn  expressed 
the  same  wish  for  the  performance  of  his  "Scotch"  symphony,  which 
was  produced  nearly  four  months  after  the  first  performance  of  this 
Symphony  in  D  minor. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two   bassoons,  two  trumpets,  three   trombones,   kettledrums,   and 


strings. 


Concerto  i.\  I)  major,  for  Violoncello Josef  Haydn 

(Bom    at    Kohran-oii-the-Leitha.    Lower    Austria,    March    31,    17.S2 ;    died    at 

Vienna.  May  'Al,   1809) 

Haydn   wrote  al   least  six  concertos  for  violoncello.     Three  are 

named   in   his  own  catalogue  of  works.     They   were  all   composed   at 

Esterhaz,  from  1 771  to  1 783. 

chumann  wrote  from  DQsseldorf  (May  8,   L858)   i<>  Verhulst   In   Rotterdam  thai 

the  "old  symphony"  was  performed  almost  against  his  win.     "Bui  the  membera  of  the 

committee,  who  beard  11  lately,  urged  me  so  Eard  thai  i  could  nol  resist  them,     i  have 

thoroughly  re-instrumentated   the  symphony,  and  truly  in  a  better  and  more  effective 

' ban  it  ■  red  al  first." 

t'Thp  Kcnorui   intoresi   amused  i>y  this  hearing  suggested  the  publication  of  the 

Hrore         It     should    he    said,    however,    Oiat     soinclhini;    of    the    value    :ind    interest     of    this 
edition    was    discounted    |,y    the    fad    that    It    was    not    altogether    faithful    to    the    original 

icore ;  for  in  placet   the  editor     «>r  editor*— availed  themselves  of  the  version  of  L851 
tboughl   'hat   the  effect   would  he  improved/'-    Mr.   Pells   BorowskJ   in  the 
rramme  hooks  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra. 
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Thursday  Evening,  April  3,  1924,  at  8.15 

Saturday  Afternoon,  April  5,  1924,  at  2.30 
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PIERRE    MONTEUX,    Conductor 


Soloist,   Thursday  Evening  Concert  —  MORIZ  ROSENTHAL,  Pianist 


NOTE:  The  Programmes  of  the  Evening  and  the  Afternoon  Concerts 

are  entirely  different. 
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The  concerto  played  at  this  concert  was  composed  in  1783*  for 
Haydn's  friend  and  pupil,  Anton  Kraft  (Krafft),  solo  violoncellist 
of  Prince  Esterhazy's  orchestra,  and  it  was  the  only  one  of  the 
concertos  that  was  published.  It  even  reached  a  second  edition. 
In  Andre's  new  edition,  Op.  101,  the  violoncello  part  was  revised 
by  K.  E.  Bocknitihl,  and  an  accompaniment  for  pianoforte  was  ar- 
ranged by  G.  Groltermann.    Cadenzas  were  added  by  Carl  Reinecke. 

Anton  Kraft  was  born  at  Rokitzau,  near  Pilsen  in  Bohemia,  on 
December  30,  1752.  The  son  of  a  brewer  and  music  lover,  he  studied 
the  violoncello,  then  went  to  Prague  to  study  law.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  Haydn  engaged  him  for  the  orchestra  at  Ester- 
haz.  He  became  a  member  January  1,  1778,  and  remained  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  orchestra  in  1790.  Then  he  became  a  chamber 
musician  to  Frince  Grassalkowitsch,  and  in  1795  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  in  whose  service  he  died,  August  28,  1820.  Haydn  began 
to  give  him  lessons  in  composition,  but,  when  he  began  to  neglect 
his  instrument,  Haydn  told  him  he  had  learned  enough.  It  is  said 
thai  the  violoncello  part  in  Beethoven's  triple  concerto  was  intended 
for  Kraft.  Among  Kraft's  compositions  are  sonatas  for  violoncello, 
and  duos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  and  for  two  violoncellos.  He 
also  wrote  for  two  baritones  and  violoncello.  His  son  and  pupil 
Xicolaus   (1778-1853)   was  a  distinguished  violoncellist. 

Haydn's  accompaniment  is  for  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  two  oboes, 
and  two  horns. 

Francois  Auguste  Gevaert  (1828-1908)  revised  this  concerto, 
added  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  and  two  bassoons  to  the  score,  and 
wrote  cadenzas.  He  dedicated  this  version  "to  the  memory  of  the 
highly  gifted  virtuoso,  Joseph  Servais." 

The  concerto  was  iirst  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Anton  Hekking  at 
a  en  n cert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  22,  1890. 
He  then  played  a  long  cadenza  by  Carl  Reinecke.  There  was  no 
Indication  in  the  Programme  Book  concerning  the  version  then  nsed. 

I.  There  is  an  introductory  orchestral  ritornello,  Allegro  mod- 
erate, I)  major,  II,  in  which  the  Iirst  and  second  themes  are  an- 
nounced with  passage  work.  The  solo  instrument  gives  out  the 
ftrsl  theme.  There  is  virtuoso  passage-work.  After  a  short  or- 
chestra] tutti  the  second  ihenie  appears  in  A  major.    The  solo  pari 

employs  new  thematic  material  or  has  brilliant   show  passages  until 
the  second  theme  returns  in  the  tonic.     An  unaccompanied  cadenza 

leads  to  a  short  and  final  tul t i. 

I I.  Adagio,  A  major,  -  I.  The  chief  theme  is  developed  at  Length. 
There  is  n  subsidiary  theme  in  C  major. 

III.  Allegro,  I)  major,  6-8.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two  chief 
themes  with  some  subsidiaries.    Gevaerl  introduced  here  a  cadenza. 

•    .in.'  give  Hi.-  year  L781,  bo<  mc  C.  B\  Pohl'i  "Joseph  Haydn"  (vol.  U,  p.   L99). 
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"Le   Sacre   du    Printemps"    ("The    Rite  of   Spring"):    Pictures 
of  Pagan  Russia  in  two  parts    ....    Igor  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  Petrograd,  Russia,  on  June  5,  1882;  living  in  Paris) 

"The  Rite  of  Spring,"  or  more  literally  according  to  the  Russian 
"Spring  Consecration,"  scenery  and  costumes  designed  by  Nicolas 
Roerich,  choregraphy  by  W.  Nijinsky,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
des  Champs  Elysees  on  May  29,  1913,  by  the  Diaghilev  Ballet  Russe. 
Mr.  Monteux  conducted.  The  chief  dancers  were  M.  Nijinsky  and 
Mile.  Piltz.  The  performance,  while  it  delighted  some,  incited  howls 
of  protest.  The  hissing  was  violent,  mingled  with  counter  cheers,  so 
that  M.  Astruc  ordered  the  lights  turned  up.  The  late  Alfred  Capus 
wrote  a  bitter  article  published  in  Le  Figaro,  in  which  he  said: — 

Bluffing  the  idle  rich  of  Paris  through  appeals  to  their  snobbery  is  a  delightfully 
simple  matter.  .  .  .  The  process  works  out  as  follows:  Take  the  best  society  pos- 
sible, composed  of  rich,  simple-minded,  idle  people.  Then  submit  them  to  an  intense 
regime  of  publicity.  By  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  lectures,  personal  visits 
and  all  other  appeals  to  their  snobbery,  persuade  them  that  hitherto  they  have  seen 
only  vulgar  spectacles,  and  are  at  last  to  know  what  is  art  and  beauty.  Impress 
them  with  cabalistic  formulae.  They  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  music,  litera- 
ture, painting,  and  dancing;  still,  they  have  heretofore  seen  under  these  names  only 
a  rude  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  Finally  assure  them  that  they  are  about  to  see 
real  dancing  and  hear  real  music.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  double  the  prices 
at  the  theatre,  so  great  will  be  the  rush  of  shallow  worshippers  at  this  false  shrine. 

There  were  five  performances  that  season. 

When  this  ballet  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  on  July 
11,  1913,  with  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
send  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  in  front  of  the  curtain,  to  explain 
the  ideas  underlying  the  ballet.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  there 
was  greater  applause  than  hissing. 

The  music  of  this  ballet  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  concert 
form  by  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Mr.  Monteux  at  one  of  his  concerts 
at  the  ( 'asino  de  Paris  in  Paris  on  April  5,  1914,  when  it  was  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 

And  now  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  is  acclaimed  as  Stravinsky's  greatest 
work. 

The  first  performance  of  the  music  in  this  country  was  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  on  March  3,  1922. 

* 
*   * 

Much  has  been  written  about  this  remarkable  ballet.  Some  have 
gone  to  sir  .1.  ( ;.  Frazer's  "< lolden  Bough"  and  talked  aboul  the  mystical 
adoration  of  Spring  "as  the  sign  of  fertility  culminating  in  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice";  how  the  decay  of  vegetation  in  winter  is  the  weakening 
of  the  impulse  of  fertility  and  must  be  brought  to  life  in  a  younger 
form.  Mi-.  Edwin  Evans  finds  behind  the  pretext  of  a  rite  the  mar- 
vellous power  inherent   in  all  nature  to  gTOW,  develop,  and  assume  new 

form-.     "This  power  is  so  greal  that  ii  affects  Nature  herself  with  a 


tremor,  expressing  itself  in  uneasiness  at  the  critical  period  of  adoles- 
cence in  all  living  things.  It  is  that  tremor,  that  inner  disturbance, 
which  is  the  underlying  thought  of  'The  Rite  of  Spring/  "  And  Edith 
Sitwell  has  this  to  say:  "Life  is  energy,  and  the  very  fact  of  that  life 
will  eventually  push  us  over  the  abyss  into  the  waiting  and  intolerable 
darkness.  In  The  Rite  of  Spring'  he  [Stravinsky]  gives  us  the  beginning 
of  energy,  the  enormous  and  terrible  shaping  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
world  through  movement." 

Thus  might  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  have  heard  learned  professors 
discussing  at  the  Academy  of  Legado. 

But  some  have  quoted  Stravinsky  as  saying  that  this  work  is  to  be 
regarded  as  abstract  music  in  all  but  name,  a  modern  symphony.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  descriptive  titles  for  the  various  sections  are  in 
the  score. 

First  of  all,  the  ballet  is  a  succession  of  scenes.  Let  us  hear  what 
Stravinsky  himself  told  Michel  Georges-Michel  about  it.* 

The  embryo  is  a  theme  that  came  to  me  when  I  had  completed  the  "Fire-Bird." 
As  this  theme  with  that  which  followed  was  conceived  in  a  strong,  brutal  manner, 
I  took  as  a  pretext  for  developments,  for  the  evocation  of  this  music,  the  Russian 
prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But  note  well  that  this  idea  came  from 
the  music;  the  music  did  not  come  from  the  idea.  My  work  is  architectonic,  not 
anecdotical:     objective,     not    descriptive    construction. 

And  so  Boris  de  Schloezer  in.  an  elaborate  study  of  Stravinsky  pub- 
lished in  La  Revue  Musicale  for  December,  1923,  is  inclined  to  smile 
at  those  who  speak  of  the  "religious,  mystical  element' '  in  the  ballet, 
and  philosophize  over  "the  mentality  of  primitive  man  evoked  by  a 
Russian,  rather,  Scythian  barbarian."  He  insists  that  in  Russia  the 
negro-American  elements,  as  syncopation,  would  be  at  once  recognized. 
The  work  is  not  an  impressionistic  evocation;  it  is  "the  direct  trans- 
position of  a  certain  act  on  a  sonorous  plane,"  a  symmetrical  construc- 
tion. 

Stravinsky  worked  on  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  in  1912-13,  completing 
it  at  Clarens.  Boris  de  Schloezer,  discussing  the  question  of  Russian 
folk-song  influence,  states  that  the  two  melodies  in  "Mysterious  Circles 
of  Youths"  and  the  second  motive  in  "Ritual  Action"  are  Russian 
folk-tunes,  the  other  themes,  while  they  have  Russian  character — 
rhythmic  accentuation,  preciseness  of  melodic  lines,  harmonic  harshness, 
a  diatonic  nature — are  of  Stravinsky's  invention. 

* 

*In  La  Rivue  Musicale  for  December,  1923. 
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The  first  part  of  the  work  is  "The  Fertility  of  the  Earth."  The 
second  part  is  "The  Sacrifice." 

Part  I 

There  is  a  slow  Introduction,  which,  according  to  commentators, 
portrays  "the  mystery  of  the  physical  world  in  spring."  It  is  said  that 
Stravinsky  here  uses  wood-wind  instruments,  whose  "dryness  conveys 
a  more  austere  expression  of  truth";  he  "mistrusts  the  facile  expressive- 
ness" of  the  strings. 

The  curtain  rises.  Omens  of  Spring.  Dances  of  the  Youths  and 
Maidens:  a  rite  of  incantation  with  vigorous  stamping  on  the  ground. 
Dance  tune  for  flutes,  while  trumpets  chant  a  harmonized  theme  used 
later.     A  mock  abduction  is  part  of  this  ritual. 

Then  come  the  Spring  Rounds,  introduced  by  a  tune  for  clarinet. 
The  main  portion  of  the  dance  is  based  on  the  theme  already  announced 
by  the  trumpets.  Another  Ceremony:  Games  of  Rival  Towns.  An 
old  man,  wise,  white-haired,  bearded,  enters.  He  is  the  Celebrant. 
He  prostrates  himself.  All  kiss  the  ground.  A  sacred  dance  follows. 
When  this  ballet  was  performed  early  in  1914  at  Moscow,  this  first 
section  was  entitled  "The  Kiss  to  the  Earth." 

Part  II 

At  the  Introduction,  "The  Pagan  Night,"  Mr.  Evans  has  said:  "A 
deep  sadness  pervades  it,  but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental. 
It  is  gloomy  with  the  oppression  of  the  vast  forces  of  Nature,  pitiful 
with  the  helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence.  This  Prel- 
ude leads  to  the  Mystic  Circle  of  the  Adolescents.  Girls  dance  and 
play.  One  must  be  sacrificed  to  Spring.  The  victim  is  chosen.  Her 
Glorification.  Evocation  of  Ancestors.  Ritual  Performance  of  the 
Ancestors.  The  chosen  victim  begins  her  sacrificial  act.  She  must 
dance  herself  to  death." 

The  score  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn),  English  horn,  three 
clarinets  (one  interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet),  clarinet  in 
E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second 
double-bassoon),  double-bassoon,  eight  horns  (two  interchangeable  with 
Bayreuth  tubas),  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D,  bass  trumpet,  three 
trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small  kettledrum,  bass  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero 
(scratcher),  and  strings. 
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STEINWAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTAL 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
greatest  master  could  not  himself  haw 
played  u|>on  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
bcl  Though  the  Stein  way  was  df* 
nit  1   Beethoven,  it  was  here  in  time  for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Be 
and  Gounod.     And  today,  a  still  gri 
Steinway    than    these    great   men   ki 
responds    to    the    touch    of    Paderev 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.     Sucl 
fact,  arc  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  to 
this    Instrument   of   the    Immor' 
this  piano,    more  perfect   than 
Beethoven  ever  die. lined  of,  can  be 
1  and  played  ind  cherished  not 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  m 
but  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


StrlntMu  fir  Som  and  thrir  dralcn  hai*  made  it  conveniently  poaihle  for  minlc  /oivrj  to  own  a  Stein 
I  'i  u  a:  $H75  and  up,  plus  freight  at  point*  dutantfrom  New  York- 
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4th  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb 

MIDNIGHT-SUN  CRUISE 

visiting 
Iceland       North  Gape        Norwegian  Fjords 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 

by  the 

S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Gunard  Line 
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FIFTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  3 


AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


Chopin 


I.     Allegro  maestoso. 
II.     Romanzi;  Larghetto. 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace. 


Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  11,  No.  1 


Franck 


Symphony  in  D  minor 


I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo . 
II.     Allegretto. 
III.    Allegro  non  troppo. 


SOLOIST 

MORIZ  ROSENTHAL 

KNABE  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Chopin's  concerto 
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Overture  to  "Leoxore"  No.  3,  Op.  72  .      .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn.  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1S27) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou  L' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  ''historical  fact"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February 
19,  179S)  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
November  20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,  afterwards  Mme. 
Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows : 
Don  Fernando,  Weinkopf ;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier ;  Florestan,  Demmer ; 
Rocco,  Rothe;  Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Miiller;  Jacquino,  Cache; 
Wachthauptmann,  Meister.  "The  opera  was  hastily  put  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  singers  thus  increased  by  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsals."  In  later  years  Fidelio  was  one  of  Anna 
Milder's  great  parts;  "Judging  from  the  contemporary  criticism,  it 
was  now  somewhat  defective,  simply  from  lack  of  stage  experience. " 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
April  1,  1857,  with  Mmes.  Johannsen  and  Berkiel,  and  Messrs. 
Beutler,*  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich.f 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice, 
and  then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague 
in  1807.  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  re- 
tained the  theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air  "In  des  Lebens  Fruh- 
lingstagen,"  but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3. 
The  opera  was  not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture 
disappeared.  "Fidelio"  was  revived  in  Vienna  in  1814,  and  for  this 
performance  Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know 
from  his  diary  that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work 
from  March  to  May  15  of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  .May  22,  but  the  promised  overture 
was  not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21  st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a 
tavern  with  his  friend  Bartolini.    After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven 

0 Beutler  «:\ux  thai   nlghl    f<>r   tin-  lasl    time.     Ee  had  a   cold   and   the  physician 

rned  bim  against  singing,  bnl  the  audience  filled  the  theatre  and  he  was  persuaded. 

ii<-  became   in>.irs<-   Immediately   after   tin-  performance,   and,   as   1 1 ■ « -   vocal   <'.>nis   were 

paralysed,  he  never  sang  again.     Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him  musical  Instruction 

IT.  voice,    I, ill     urged    him    not     to    use    it     in    Opera,    :is    it     would    not     st;itul     tin' 

•rear  and  tear.  Beutler  then  gave  * 1 1 •  tin-  ambition  <>f  hi*  life,  in  tin-  Revolution 
r.f  1848  in-  and  other  students  .'it  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  Germany,  lie  eame 
t>.   tin-   United   States,  and   yielded   t"   the   temptation   of  a   good  offer  from   an   opera 

in.  !!<•    I. .■(•.•line    mi    n  n<|.  r   I  ml  v    of    M.'irm.       Then    the    DUSfOTl  mm    befell    liini.       Me 

toe  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Clars  Tlppett,  linger  and  teacher  In  Boston. 

fThe  lasl  performance  In  Boston  was  ;it  the  Boston  Opera  House.  April  14,  1028. 
Lenon    I  ;  Florestan,  Robert  Hutt ;  Marcelllna,  Lotte  anpel;  Plsarro,  Theodor 

Latterman ;     B  i  •        der    Klpnii  .     Don     Fernando,     Desider    Zador;    Jacquino, 
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took  a  bill  oi -fa re.  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write. 
"Come,  let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while;  I  have  the 
scheme  of  my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he 
had  finished  his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They 
waited  for  him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast 
asleep  in  bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and 
sheets  of  the  overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle 
was  burnt  out.  It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which 
w;i^  not  even  finished.  Schindler  said  a  Leonore  overture  was 
played.  According  to  Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The 
Ruins  of  Athens,*'  and  his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche 
asserted  that  the  ''Prometheus"  overture  was  t lie  one  chosen.  After 
Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among 
his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  an  autograph  score,  as  I  have  said, 
but  it  was  bought  by  Tobias  Haslinger  at  the  sale  of  Beethoven's 
effects  in  November,  1827.  This  score  was  not  dated,  but  a  first 
violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composers  handwriting:  'kOver- 
tura  in  C.  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  Imo."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  at  a  concert  given  by  Bernhard  Romberg, 
February  7.  1S28,  and  it  was  then  described  as  a  ''grand  character- 
istic overture''  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and  circum- 
stances point  to  1S07  as  the  date  of  composition.  The  overture 
was  published  in  1S32  or  1833. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  Com- 
position,   is  now   Supposed   to   be   "Leonore''  No.   2,  "Leonore"    No.   3, 

TLeonore"  No.  L,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  lor  a  Long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera 
should  be  ••Leonore";  and  lie  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  title  "Fidelio."  Bui  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and 
friends  of  Meet  hoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Pidelio,"  because 
the  same  Story   had   been   used   by   (laveaux    (•'Leonore."   Opera  Coin 

ique,  L;i!i^.  L798)  and  Pafir  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  L805). 

1 1  wqa  said  thai  "Leonore"  No,  -  was  rewritten  because  certain 
passage!  given  t<»  the  wood  wind  troubled  the  players.    Others  Baj 

it  w;i<  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  Long.  In  No.  L\  as  well 
;i<   in    SO.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is   the  trumpet    signal,  which 

announces  the  arrival  of  the  .Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarrro 
;iimI  Llorestan   and    Leonore. 

The  "Pidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  per- 
formances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has 
tried  earnestly  to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  thai  position. 
"Leonore"  No.  i  is  qoI  often  heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  conceit 

room.      .Mai\   wi'uic  1 1 1 1 1 c - 1 1    in   favor  <'f   it.  and   asserted    that    it    was  a 

"musical    delineation    of    the    heroine    of    the    ston     as    she    appears 

before  the  clouds  of  misfortune  bad  settled  down  upon  her." 


"Leonore"  No.  3  is  sometimes  played  between .  the  acts.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  the  trumpet  episode  of  the  prison  will  then 
discount  the  dramatic  ending  of  the  overture  when  it  comes  in  the 
following  act,  nor  does  the  joyous  ending  of  the  overture  prepare 
the  hearer  for  the  lugubrious  scene  with  Florestan's  soliloquy. 
Biilow  therefore  performed  the  overture  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 
Zumpe  did  likewise  in  Munich.  They  argued  with  Wagner  that 
this  overture  is  the  quintessence  of  the  opera,  "the  complete  and 
definite  synthesis  of  the  drama  that  Beethoven  had  dreamed  of 
writing."  There  has  been  a  tradition  that  the  overture  should  be 
played  between  the  scenes  of  the  second  act.  This  was  done  at  Her 
Majesty's  Th*eatre,  London,  in  1851,  when  Sophie  Cruvelli  took  the 
part  of  Leonore,  and  Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted.  When  "Fidelio" 
was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  in  1852  and  1869,  the 
overture  was  played  before  the  last  scene.  This  scene  was  then 
counted  a  third  act.  Mottl  and  Mahler  accepted  this  tradition. 
The  objection  has  been  made  to  this  that  after  the  peroration,  the 
little  orchestral  introduction  to  the  second  scene  sounds  rather  thin. 
To  meet  this  objection,  a  pause  was  made  for  several  minutes  after 
the  overture. 

The  key  is  C  major.  A  short  fortissimo  is  struck.  It  is  diminished 
by  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  taken  up,  piano,  by  the  strings.  From 
this  G  there  is  a  descent  down  the  scale  of  C  major  to  a  mysterious 
F-sharp.  The  key  of  B  minor  is  reached,  finally  A-flat  major,  when 
the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlings- 
tagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera)  is  played.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo,  first  violins  and  violoncellos,  and  waxes 
impetuously.  The  second  theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out 
of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs."  The  working-out  consists  in  alternating 
a  pathetic  figure,  taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the 
wood-wind  over  a  nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  out- 
bursts from  the  whole  orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  off 
stage.  The  twice  repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the 
short  song  of  thanksgiving  from  the  same  scene :  Leonore's  words 
are :  "Ach !  du  bist  gerettet !    Grosser  Gott !"    A  gradual  transition 
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Leads  from  this  to  the  return  of  the  tirst  theme  at  the  beginning 
oi  the  third  part  (flute  solo).  This  third  part  is  developed  in  gen- 
eral as  the  first  part  and  leads  to  a  wildly  jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  "Leonore"  Xo.  3  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  on  December  7,  1850.  G.  J. 
Webb  was  the  conductor.  The  score  and  the  parts  were  borrowed, 
for  the  programme  of  a  concert  by  the  Society  on  January  24,  1852, 
states  that  the  overture  was  then  "presented  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq." 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 


Concerto  ix  E  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11 

Frederick  Chopin 

(Born  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  March  1,  1809;  died  at  Paris, 
October  17,  1849) 

In  March,  1830,  Chopin  wrote  from  Warsaw:  "I  hope  yet  to  finish 
before  the  holidays  the  first  Allegro  of  my  second  concerto"  {i.e.,  the 
one  in  E  minor).  The  concerto  in  F  minor  was  composed  and  played 
before  the  one  in  E  minor,  but  it  was  published  later  (1836). 

He  wrote  on  May  15  of  the  same  year:  "The  Rondo  for  my  con- 
certo is  not  yet  finished,  because  the  right  inspired  mood  has  always 
been  wanting.  If  I  have  only  the  Allegro  and  the  Adagio  completely 
finished,  I  shall  be  without  anxiety  about  the  Finale.  The  Adagio 
i-  in  E  major,  and  of  a  romantic,  calm,  and  partly  melancholy  character. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  which  one  receives  when  the 
eye  rests  on  a  beloved  landscape  which  calls  up  in  one's  soul  beautiful 
memories,— for  instance,  on  a  fine  moonlit  spring  night.  I  have  written 
violins  with  unites  as  an  accompaniment  to  it.  I  wonder  if  that  will 
have  a  good  effect?     Well,  time  will  show." 

In    August    the    Finale    was    ready,    and    in    September   the   concerto 

rehearsed  with  a  quartet.    Chopin  wrote:  "Those  who  were  present 

that  tlif  Finale  is  the  most  successful  movement  (probably  because 

it  Ls  easily  intelligible). "    The  musical  world  of  Warsaw    -Poles,  Czechs, 

Germans,  Italian-     were  invited  to  the  rehearsal  with  full  orchestra, 

pi  trumpets  and  drum-.  September  32,  L830.    "Then  I  have  also 
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to  provide  the  desks  and  mutes,  which  I  had  yesterday  totally  forgotten; 
without  the  latter  the  Adagio  would  be  wholly  insignificant  and  its 
success  doubtful.  The  Rondo  is  effective,  the  first  Allegro  vigorous. 
Cursed  self-love!  And,  if  it  is  any  one's  fault  that  I  am  conceited,  it 
is  yours,  egoist:  he  who  associates  with  such  a  person  becomes  like  him." 

The  concert  was  given  in  the  theatre  at  Warsaw  on  October  11,  1830. 

It  was  most  successful.  The  theatre  was  full.  Chopin,  who 
had  been  exceedingly  nervous,  played  at  his  ease  on  one  of  Streicher's 
pianos.  Soliva  conducted.  "The  first  Allegro  of  the  concerto  went 
very  smoothly,  and  the  audience  rewarded  him  with  thundering  ap- 
plause. Of  the  reception  of  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  we  learn  nothing 
except  that  in  the  pause  between  the  first  and  second  parts  the  con- 
noisseurs and  amateurs  came  on  the  stage,  and  complimented  him 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  on  his  playing.  The  great  success,  how- 
ever, of  the  evening  was  his  performance  of  the  Fantasia  on  Polish 
airs.  'This  time  I  understood  myself,  the  orchestra  understood  me, 
and  the  audience  understood  us.'  "  Soliva  was  obliged  to  make  many 
corrections  in  the  score.  Carl  Mikuli,  who  copied  many  of  Chopin's 
manuscripts,  says  that  "they  were  full  of  slips  of  the  pen,  such  as  wrong 
notes  and  signatures,  omissions  of  accidentals,  dots,  and  intervals  of 
chords,"  and  incorrect  markings  of  slurs  and  octaves." 

Chopin  played  the  concerto  at  Breslau  (November,  1830),  Vienna 
(1831),  Munich  (1831),  Paris  (February  26,  1832,  and  April  5,  1835), 
Rouen  (1838). 

This  concerto  has  been  changed  by  some  pianists  for  the  sake  of 
fuller  orchestration  and  their  own  glory.  The  most  famous  of  these 
versions  is  the  one  by  Tausig. 

Chopin  dedicated  this  concerto  to  Friedrich  Kalkbrenner,  whose 
playing  he  greatly  admired.     The  work  was  published  in  1833. 
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-  vi phony  in  D  minor,  for  Orchestra      ....     C^sar  Franck 

B  tii  at  Li6ge,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1S22;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  S,  1890) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  February 
17.  L889.*  1 1  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August  22  of 
that  year. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons. 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  tromboDi  s, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'lndy  in  his  Life  of  Franckf  gives  some  particulars  about 
the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor.  "The  perform- 
ance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous  orchestra, 

i  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent  obstinacy  of 
the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could  make  neither 
head  nor  tail  of  it.  and  the  musical  authorities  were  much  in  the  same 
position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what  he  thought  of  the 
work.  'That,  a  symphony?5  he  replied  in  contemptuous  tones.  'But, 
my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the  English  horn  in  a  sym- 
phony? .Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by  Haydn  or  Beethoven 
introducing  the  English  horn.  There,  well,  you  see — your  Franck's 
music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will  certainly  never  be  a 
symphony!'  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Conservatoire  in  the  year 
of  grace  J889. 

"At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust'  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
of  papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 

incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  Lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
ret  tun  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
eagerly  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father'  Franck, 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  'Oh, 
it  sounded  well:  just  a-  I  thought  it  would!'  " 

*  * 

Vincent  d'lndy  in  his  kite  of  Franck  describes  Gounod  leaving  the 
concert  hall  of  i  he  Conservatory  after  the  first  performance  of  Franck's 

mphony,  surrounded  by  Lncense-burners  of  each  sex  and  saying 
particularly  that  this  symphony  was  "the  affirmation  of  Impotence 
pushed  to  dogma."  Perhaps  Gounod  made  this  speech;  perhaps  lie 
didn't :  some  of  Franck's  disciples  are  f<»<»  busj  in  adding  to  the  legend 
of  big  martyrdom. 
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Beethoven 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 


V.     April  3 
I.     November  29 


Chopin 


Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11,  No.  1     V.     April  3 
Soloist:  Momz  Rosenthal 


Franck 

Symphony  in  D  minor 


Gliere 


Liszt 


"The  Sirens,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  33 


"Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2 


Mozart 

Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute" 
Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

Schubert 

Songs  with  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Sigrid  Onegin 

Sibelius 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  39 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  47 
Soloist:  Richard  Burgin 


V.  April  3 
II.  January  3 
II.     Januarv  3 


II.     January  3 
III.     January  31 


I.     November  29 


I.     November  29 
III.     January  31 


Strauss 

Dance  of  Salome,  from  the  Music  Drama  "Salome"         I.     November  29 
Symphonia    Domestica,  Op.  53 


Stravinsky 

"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of  Spring"), 
A  Picture  of  Pagan  Russia 

Wagner 

Scene,   "Just  God!"  and  Aria,   "My  Life  Fades  in  its 
Blossom,"  from  "Rienzi,"  Act  III,  No.  9 
Soloist:  Sigrid  Onegin 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 

A  Siegfried  Idyl 

Isolde's  Narrative  (Act  I),  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Soloist:  Margaret  Matzenauer 

Bacchanale  (Act  I,  Scene  I),  "Tannhauser" 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries  (Act  III),  "Die  Walkure" 
Waldweben  (Act  II),  "Siegfried" 
Brunnhilde's  Immolation  Scene  and  Close, 
"Gotterdammerung" 

Soloist:  Margaret  Matzenauer 


II.     January  3 
III.     January  31 

I.     November  29 


IV.     March  13 
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FIFTH  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  5 
AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Handel         ......  Concerto  Grosso  No.  6  in  G  minor 

I.     Larghetto  e  affettuoso;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Musette:  Larghetto. 
III.     Allegro. 


Scriabin         .         .         .        Third  Symphony,  "The  Divine  Poem,"  Op.  43 
Lento;  Luttes  —  Allegro;  Voluptes — -Lento;  Jeu  Divin  —  Allegro 


De  Falla  .         .         .     Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain: — Symphonic 

Impressions  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 
I.     At  Generalife. 
II.     Far-off  Dance. 
III.     In  the  Gardens  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordoba. 

Piano  Solo  —  Heinrich  Gebhardt 
Wagner Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


BALDWIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  6,  in  (J  minor  .     .     George  Fridbric  Handel 

<  Born  at  Hallo.  February  23.  1GS5;  died  at  London.  April  14,  1759) 

Handel's  twelve  "rand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed 
between  September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  London  Daily 
Post  oi*  October  29,  L739,  said :  "This  day  are  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription,  with  His  Majesty's  royal  license  and  pro- 
tection. Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord. 
Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Trice  to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Ready 
to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the 
author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  by 
Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November  22  the  publisher  added: 
"Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  performed  this  evening  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  concertos  were  published  on 
April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh 
said.  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most  public  places  with 
the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made  this  comment  in 
his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the  works  of  Handel. 
They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contemporaneous  concerts 
and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  quite  be- 
come public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the  other 
theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little  theatre  of  the 
Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in  exact  imitation 

♦This  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
ruled  at  £35  a  year.  W.  II.  Cummins  about  1903,  Visiting  this  house,  found  a 
Cast-lead  Cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  Q.F.H."  The 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various 
structural  alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to 
have    been    Handel's    composition    room. 


(Frank) 

La  Forge 

(Ernesto) 

-    Beriimen  Studios 

Concerts 

Recitals 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Lcschctizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture  and 

Oratorio -ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  Street,  New 
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of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments,  with  a  variety  of 
chosen  airs  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  famous  Salve  Regina  of 
Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's  Theatre 
make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments.'  " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16) 
and  "Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in 
1738, — also  of  the  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day" 
(November  22). 

M.  Romain  Rolland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the 
concertino  (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo*) 
and  the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel 
at  Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for 
several  of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722. 
Geminiani  introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes 
appeared  in  1732,  1735,  1748, — and  he  was  a  friend,  of  Handel. 

Handel's  concertos  of  this  set  that  have  five  movements  are  either 
in  the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as 
Nos.  1  and  6)  ;  or  in  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the 

•The   Germans   in    the  concertino   sometimes   coupled   an   oboe   or  a   bassoon   with 
a  violin.     The  Italians  were  faithful,  as  a  rule,  to  the  strings. 


SIGRID 

ONEGI N 


is  singing  with 
success 


SIGRID  ONEGIN 


CHINOISERIE.     By  Dagmar  de  Corval  Rybner.     High,  in  D  minor; 

Medium,  in  C  minor  .         .         .  .60 

I  HEARD  A  CRY.     By  William  Arms  Fisher.     High,  in  C; 

Medium,  in  B-flat;  Low  in  A-flat         .         .         .50 

SNOW  FAIRIES.     By  Cecil  Forsyth.    High,  in  C;  Medium,  in  A  .         .60 

SPRING  FANCY.  By  John  H.  Densmore.  High,  in  E-flat;  Medium,  in  C.    60 

TIME  ENOUGH.     By  Deems  Taylor.     High;  Medium   ...         .50 

(Usual  sheet  music  discount) 


Mme.  Onegin  wrote  Mr.  Fisher:  "I  have  so  great  a  success  with  your  song  that  I  sing  it 
by  request  always  two  times.  " 


78-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  Your  Local  T>ealer 


BOSTON,  10 
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slow  movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12)  ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is 
followed  by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  concertino  in  this  work  consists  of  first  and  second  violins; 
the  concerto  ripieno,  of  full  string  orchestra,  with  frequently  an 
independent  part  for  the  violoncello. 

I.  Larghetto  e  affetuoso,  G  minor,  3-2.  A  grave  movement  with 
purely  polyphonic  development,  mostly  for  full  string  orchestra, 
but  there  are  passages  in  which  the  violins  of  the  concertino  play 
alone  over  a  bass  in  violoncello  ripieni. 

II.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  G  minor,  4-4.  A  four-part  fugue  on 
a  chromatic  subject,  briefly  developed.  The  violins  of  the  concertino 
play  in  unison  with  those  of  the  concerto  ripieno. 

III.  Musette:  Larghetto,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  The  longest  move- 
ment of  the  concerto.  The  title  is  singularly  applied,  for  the  drone- 
bass  is  little  employed,  and  then  only  on  a  single  organ-point,  while 
the  traditional  musette  has  a  double  drone-bass,  on  tonic  and  domi- 
nant together.  Each  of  these  connected  parts  has  a  characteristic 
rhythm.  In  the  second  the  "Scotch  snap"  (a  sixteenth-note  followed 
by  a  dotted  eighth)  predominates. 

IV.  Allegro,.  G  minor,  4-4.  A  lively  theme  is  developed  contra- 
puntally.  There  are  long  passages  for  the  first  violins  of  the  con- 
certino, accompanied  by  staccato  chords  for  all  the  other  strings. 

V.  Allegro,  G  minor,  3-8.  The  concertino  and  concerto  ripieno 
are  united  throughout.  The  movement  is  an  example  of  three-part 
contrapuntal  writing. 


Handel  in  his  day  and  generation  was  an  experimenter  in  the  art 
of  instrumentation,  and  certain  of  his  innovations  in  the  combina- 
tions of  instruments  are  of  much  interest.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
the  violins,  first,  second,  and  sometimes  third;  violas,  the  violetta 
marina,*  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  violoncello,  the  double-bass;  the 

•There    is    still    some    doubt    as    to    the    precise    character    of    (his    Instrument.      It 

Ik  supposed  by  some  thai    the  uame  was  applied  to  the  viola  d'amore.     others  sny 
stringed   Instrument   Bimllar  in    tone   to  the  viola  d'amore   and  also  caUed 

"Violetta     piCCOla"  ;     DUl     there    ;irc     again     some     who     insist     thai     the     violetta     piecola 
rano    (|r    <hs<<nx    of    the    viola    da    ^ainba    family    with    a    compass   from    A    on 
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lute,  the  theorbo,*  and  the  harp;  trumpets,  horns  trombones,  the 
old  cornet  or  zink;  three  varieties  of  the  flute,  oboes,  bassoons, 
double-bassoons,  and  the  drum  family;  clavecin  and  organ.  He  did 
not  disdain  the  carillon,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  sighed  for  a 
cannon. 

*    * 

The  last  performance  of  this  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  was  on  February  23,  1895. 

the  first  space  of  the  bass  staff  to  the  A  on  the  second  space  of  the  treble.  (See 
Mahillon's  "Catalogue  descriptif  et  analytique  du  Musee  Instrumental  du  Conservatoire 
Royal  de  Musique  de  Bruxelles,"  second  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  317  ;  Ghent,  1893.)  The 
air  given  to  the  violetta  marina  by  Handel  in  "Orlando"  (composed  in  1732)  is 
for  an  instrument  of  four  strings,  and  it  is  sustained  only  by  "violoncelli  pizzicati." 
Schoelcher  gives  a  rambling  disquisition  of  the  instrument, — what  it  might  have 
been  and  what  it  probably  was  not, — and  quotes  an  advertisement  of  a  concert  in 
the  Daily  Journal  of  London,  1732  :  "Signor  Castrucci  will  play  a  concerto  of  his 
own,  on  a  beautiful  new  instrument  called  the  viola  marina."  This  Pietro  Castrucci, 
a  pupil  of  Corelli,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1689  ;  he  died  at  London  in  1769.  In 
1715  he  went  to  London  to  be  concert-master  of  Handel's  opera  orchestra.  Riemann 
says  that  Castrucci  not  only  introduced  but  invented  the  instrument.  Castrucci  was 
the  original,  they  say,  of  Hogarth's  "The  Enraged  Musician."  Sala  says  in  his 
"William  Hogarth"  :  "The  'Enraged  Musician'  is  stated  to  be  a  portrait  of  Handel. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  the  assertion.  His  countenance  does  not  at  all  resemble 
that  of  the  immortal  composer  of  the  'Messiah.'  "  Castrucci  gave  a  concert  in 
1732,  and  he  announced  "particularly  a  solo,  in  which  he  engages  himself  to 
execute  twenty-four  notes  with   one  bow."      He  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

•The  theorbo  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
complete  the  family  of  lutes.  It  was  invented  at  Rome  by  Bardella,  and  for  some 
years  it  was  not  known  outside  of  Italy.  It  finally  passed  into  Germany,  then 
into  France.  Praetorius  described  it  as  called  by  the  Romans  a  chittarone.  a  bass 
lute  with  twelve  or  sixteen  strings.  "The  Romans  at  first  put  six  pairs  of  strings 
to  it,  then  the  Paduans  added  two  pairs,  and  there  were  still  further  additions. 
Padua,  however,  has  the  reputation  for  making  the  theorbos."  The  instrument 
has  been  described  as  having  two  necks,  to  the  longest  of  which  the  bass  strings 
were  attached.  "The  strings  were  usually  single  in  the  theorbo,  and  when  double 
or  tuned  in  octaves  or  unison  with  the  bass  or  treble  notes,  the  instrument  was 
called  the  archlute,  or  chittarone."  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  ingeniously  that  a 
Neapolitan  invented  the  theorbo  and  called  it  "tiorba."  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  instrument  used  for  pounding  perfumes.  There  is  another  story  that  the 
inventor,  Tiorba,  an  Italian  gave  the  instrument  its  name.  Johannes  Kapsberger, 
who  died  about  1630.  was  a  skilled  player  of  the  theorbo,  and  he  wrote  much  music 
in  tablatnre  for  it.  There  is  a  part  for  the  instrument  in  a  set  of  Corelli's  sonatas. 
Henri  Grenerin  wrote  a  "Livre  de  Thdorbe,"  a  theorbo  school,  and  dedicated  it 
to    Lully. 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises  —  essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique  —  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Carnegie  Hall,  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AVENUE  and  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 
New  York  Brooklyn 

Telephone!  Circle  2634  Telephone:  Prospect  3115 
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"The  Divine  Poem,"  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor.  Or.  43 

Alexander  Nicholaevich  Scriabin 

(Born  January  10.  1S72.*  at  Moscow;  died  there,  April  27,  1915) 

"Le  Divin  Poem"  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1903,  prob- 
ably in  Switzerland.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  Nikisch  at  Paris,  May  29,  1905.  The  score 
was  published  in  that  year. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York  conducted  by  Modest 
Altschuler  on 'March  14,  1907. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes, 
English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  eight  horns,  fiye  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  two  harps,  tam-tam,  bells,  and  strings. 

When  this  symphony  was  produced  in  New  York,  Mr.  Altschuler, 
a  personal  friend  of  Scriabin,  wrote :  "The  composer  of  'Le  Diyin 
Poeme'  has  sought  to  express  therein  something  of  the  emotional 
land  therefore  musically  communicable)  side  of  his  philosophy  of 
life.  Mr.  Scriabin  is  neither  a  pantheist  nor  a  theosophist,  yet 
his  creed  includes  ideas  somewhat  related  to  each  of  these  schools 
of  thought.  The  three  divisions  of  this  symphony  (they  are  joined 
without  pause)  are  entitled  'Luttes'  (Struggles),  'Yoluptes'  (Ec- 
stasies) and  'Jeu  Divin'  (Creative  Force  consciously  exercised). 
The  first  and  third  parts  are  marked  'Allegro' ;  the  second  is  a  slow 
nioyement. 

"A  short  slow  introduction  proclaims  the  opening  theme,  which 
to  the  composer  means  the  affirmation  of  conscious  existence,  of 
the  coexistence  of  matter  and  spirit  in  the  Ego.  This  theme,  begun 
by  the  bassoons  and  basses,  ends  with  a  militant  ascending  Interval 
in  the  trumpets  thai  may  be  the  equivalenl  of  (Je  Sims'  iI  aim. 
The  spiril  that  affirms  is  affrighted  at  tin1  audacity  of  its  thought, 
and  sinks   into  an   abyss  of  mysticism.     A   struggle  begins  between 

two  forms  of  the  new  allegro  theme  of  the  first  movement,  as  in 

a   soul   now  confident,  now  obsessed   by  doubt  and   fear. 

"The    slow    movement    'Vohiplex,'    is   built    upon    two    contrasting 

themes.    The  first,  published  by  the  flutes,  denotes  to  the  composer 
the  soul's  affirmation  of  the  sublime:  the  second,  given  out   by  a 

solo  violin,  t  lie  desire  of  t  lie  soul  for  the  ecstat  ic  joy  of  self  aim  ill  i  la 
tion,    of    the    merging    of    the   spiril     into    nature.       Lovely    episodes 

mark  this  slow  movement. 

••The  final  allegro,  'den  Divin/  brings  np  in  enlarged  and  tri- 
umphant   form   the  theme  of  affirmation  of  the  inl  rodnct  ion." 

hr.  Baglefield  Hull  in  "A  Great  Russian  Poet  :  Scriabin"  I  London, 
1918)  writ'--:  ••Art  as  religion  and  religion  as  something  involving 
the  conception  of  art  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Scriabin's  music. 
lli-  first  symphony  is  a  'Hymn  (<>  Art/  ami  joins  hands  with  Beet* 

hoven'fl    ninth.      Ili^>   third,    the   'hi\iiie    I'oem.'   expresses   the   spirit's 

Liberation  from  its  earthly  trammels,  ami  the  consequent   free  (,\- 

,n!,  baa    -imi,  in.'  date  December  29,  L871    (O.8.).     Mr    m    Montagu 

Nathan   in  "Contemporary  Ru  lian  Component"   (1017)  thai     Ince  Scrlabln'a  d**ath 

it  ba  i.  "apparently  beyond  doubt,"  thai  be  «raa  born  on  Chrlstmai  Day, 

Nathan  do<  j    whether   thli  date   is  according   to  the  "i«i 
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pression  of  purified  personality;  while  his  'Poem  of  Ecstasy'  voices 
the  highest  of  all  joys — that  of  creative  work.  He  held  that  in 
the  artist's  incessant  creative  activity,  his  constant  progression 
towards  the  Ideal,  the  spirit  alone  truly  lives.  In  'Prometheus'  he 
reaches  the  furthest  point  of  his  ecstasy  in  creative  energy — a  point 
which  was  to  have  been  carried  astoundingly  further  by  his  pro- 
posed  'Mystery,'  in  which  sounds,  color,  odors,  and  movement  were 
to  be  united  in  expressing  one  fundamental  idea." 

There  is  an  introduction,  Lento,  C  minor,  3-2  time,  in  which  the 
three  leading  motives  of  the  work  are  exposed.  These  motives  (A 
for  basses;  B  for  trumpets;  C  for  higher  strings  and  wood-wind) 
are  entitled  by  Dr.  Hull  as  follows :  A,  "Divine  Grandeur" ;  B,  "The 
Summons  to  Man" ;  C,  "Fear  to  Approach,  Suggestive  of  Flight" ; 
but  he  does  not  say  that  these  titles  were  authorized  by  Scriabin. 
The  motives  are  combined  throughout  the  work.  Some  of  the  sub 
jects  are  derived  from  them. 

I.  Main  movement :  "Luttes"  (Struggles),  Allegro,  "mystSrieux, 
tragique"  C  minor,  34.  The  first  theme,  for  violins,  is  worked.  "A 
Suggestion  of  Divinity  (avec  an  tragique  cffroi)"  is  for  first  violins. 
The  material  is  taken  from  the  ''Divine  Theme"  (A)  while  the 
chief  theme  is  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses.  A  section  (roilc) 
follows,  a  quiet  section  which  introduces  the  second  theme  "Mys- 
tvricux,  romantique,  legendavre"  (flutes  and  oboes).  This  is  devel- 
oped, and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  reappearance  of  the  Divine  Theme 
(B)  fortissimo.  In  the  recapitulation  the  principal  motive  is  again 
in  the  strings,  while  the  second  theme  is  for  oboes.  The  Divine 
Theme  is  heard  in  the  trumpets.  After  development  there  is  a 
furious  coda. 

II.  "Voluptes"'  (Sensuous  Pleasures),  Lento,  E  major,  3-4. 
Flutes  announce  the  chief  subject.  The  clarinet  has  a  theme  over 
figuration  in  the  strings.  The  first  subject  returns,  played  by 
solo  violin.  There  are  "ecstatic  bursts,  'sensuous,  passionately  ca- 
ressing,'" while  horns  sound  resonant   phrases.     Towards  the  close, 

in  lively  rhythm,  a  new  scciion  "Divine  Aspiration"  (or  "Celestial 

Flight'')    is   proclaimed    in    thunderous    tones    by    the    brass.      This 

Leads  wii houl  pause  to 

III.  "Jen     Divin"     (Divine    Activity).      Allegro,    OVeC    UH€    jote 

iclante  (Allegro,  wit  1 1  radianl  joy),  C  major  l-i.    The  chief  theme, 

given   to  the   trumpet,   is  soon   taken   ii])  by   the  lii'sl    violins.     There 

i-  ;i  passage  marked  "haletani  <iii<"  (breathlessly  winged)  which 
Leads  to  the  second  theme  (flute  and  violoncellos).  Dr.  Hull  char- 
acterizes ii  as  the  "Ego  theme/'  which  is  "destined  for  great  things, 
for  it  symbolizes  the  translation  of  human  personality  into  celestial 
Violins  Lead  to  ;i  section  marked  "Sweei  and  limpid." 
The  first  melody  re;i ppea rs.  It  rises  t"  "celestial  radiance.'1  There 
Ls  ;in  appearance  of  the  solemn  episode  of  the  second  movement; 
also  ;i  short  return  of  the  Allegro  theme  of  the  ftrsl  movement,     in 

the    Climai     the    BUbjecl     Of    "Vohiples,"    BhOUted     bj      the     brass,    is 

blended  with  the  I  divine  Theme. 

•    • 
"He  had  made  for  himself  a  curious  personal  religion,  a  bizarre 
mixture  of  theosophy  and  neoplatonism  and  Bergsonian  philosophy. 
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a  faith  that  prescribed  transport;  and  these  works  (symphonic 
poems)  were  in  part  conceived  as  rituals.  They  were  planned  as 
ceremonies  of  elevation  and  deiiication  by  ecstasy,  in  which  per- 
formers and  auditors  engaged  as  active  and  passive  celebrants. 
Together  they  were  to  ascend  from  plane  to  plane  of  delight,  ex- 
periencing divine  struggle  and  divine  bliss  and  divine  creativity. 
The  music  was  to  call  the  soul  through  the  gate  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  to  lead  it,  slowly,  hieratically,  up  through  circle  after 
circle  of  heaven,  until  the  mystical  gongs  boomed  and  the  mass 
emotion  reached  the  Father  of  Souls  and  was  become  God. 

"There  are  solemn  and  gorgeous  pages  in  the  symphonic  poems 
of  Scriabin.  And  yet,  despite  their  effulgence,  their  manifest  splen- 
dors, their  hieratic  gestures,  these  works  are  not  his  most  individual 
and  significant.  Save  only  the  lambent  'Prometheus'  they  each 
reveal  to  some  degree  the  influence  of  Wagner.  The  'Idyl'  of  the 
Second  Symphony,  for  instance,  is  dangerously  close  to  the  'Wald- 
weben'  in  'Siegfried,'  although,  to  be  sure,  Scriabin's  forest  is  rather 
more  the  perfumed  and  rose-lit  woodland,  Wagner's  the  fresh  prime- 
val wilderness.  The  'Poeme  de  l'Extase,'  with  its  oceanic  tides  of 
voluptuously  entangled  bodies,  is  a  sort  of  Tannhauser  'Bacchanale' 
modernized,  enlarged,  and  intensely  sharpened.  For,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  at  moments  he  handled  it  with  rare  sympathy,  the  orches- 
tra was  not  his  proper  medium.  The  piano  was  his  instrument.  It 
is  only  in  composition  for  that  medium  that  he  expressed  indelibly 
his  exquisite,  luminously  poetic,  almost  disquieting  temper,  and 
definitely  recorded  himself"    (Paul  Rosenfeld  ).* 


There  are  many  shorter  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  fourteen  com- 
posed when  he  was  a  young  boy. 

"In  the  summer  (1914)  Scriabin  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
realization  of  his  long  cherished  project,  the  composition  of  a  great 
art  work  entitled  'Mystery.'  This  was  to  be  a  creation  involving  the 
unification  of  all  the  arts  in  the  service  of  one  perfect  religious  rile. 
The  secondary  arts  were  to  enhance  the  dominating  arts  (those  sub 
ject  to  the  will  power).  Symphonies  of  music,  words  and  niimiquc 
(gesture)  were  to  be  accompanied  by  symphonies  of  color  and  per 
fiiine.v      Such    a    union    already   exists   to    some   extent    in    religious 

rituals.    With  Scriabin  tin;  onlookers  and  listeners  (the  passively 

initiated)  were  also  to  participate  in  the4  manifestation  of  the 
creative  spirit,  just  as  much  as  the  celebrants  (or  executants!  of  the 
rite.  In  this  proposed  union  of  the  arts,  Scriabin's  aim  was  to  have 
hern    the   production    of   an    ecstatic   state,    affording   a    glimpse   of 

higher  spiritual  planes,    lie  wrote  the  flrsl  libretto  for  the  prologue) 

in    the   summer,    Which    was   spent    in    the    country    near    Podolosky. 

•"Musical  Portrait!"   I  New  fork,   L920). 

t    i  .  however,  entirely  rewritten  bj  him  in  tin'  Following  winter."     a.  EC.  II. 

%  on  December  11.  1801,  an  adaptation  of  "The  Song  of  Solomon"  by  Paul  Rolnard, 

"Musical  Adaptations'1  i>.\    Piemen  de   Labrely,   wae  produced  in   Paris.     There  was  afl 

appeal   t<»  ey<  Bach   icene  bad   its  particular  color  in  speech   and  in 

particular  tonality  In  the  accompanying  music,  and  its  particular  perfume. 

nil     Imllnr  pxperlmenl   wai  made  •■||   ti"'  Carnegie  Lyceum,  New   York,  Octobef 

\   Trip  i"  Japan  In  Sixteen   Minutes"  wai     conveyed  t«>  the  audience  by  •' 

Ion  "i  odour    "     'iii  the  "flrsl  experimental  Perfume  Concerl    in  America." 

rlbed   aa   "A    Melody    in   <><i<>urs    (assisted   by   twi 
010  1  >ancer >  "     en 
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against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  theu  sinking  to  a  pianis- 
simo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascendins 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  ''Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot : 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it.  God  wot; 

The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not. 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and 
the  motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for 
violins,  flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passion- 
ate figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the 
violoncellos.  The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tahnh&user's  song  to 
Venus,  "Dir  tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than 
before.  A  pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings 
the  appeal  of  Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die 
Grotte,"  the  typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the 
place  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate 
subsidiary  theme  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tann- 
hanscr's  song,  which  is  now  in  10  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian 
music,  still  more  1'renetic.  There  is  stormy  development  ;  the  violin 
figure  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the 
coda  lupins,  in  which  this  chant  is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  .mows 
swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortissimo  chant  is  thundered  ou1  by 
trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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IV  /IUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home. 
AVA  It  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  an  unending  source  of  inspiration  and 
recreation  for  the  growing  generation,  a  refining,  cultivat- 
ing influence  touching  every  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that  appeals 
to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of 
the  home,  the  instrument  that  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. And  the  greatest  among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY, 
prized  and  cherished  throughout  the  wide  world  by  all 
lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys 
respond  to  love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected, 
revered  —  loved  —  the  name  and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 


STEINWAY  &   SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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First  Public  Announcement 


4th  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb 

MIDNIGHT-SUN  CRUISE 

visiting 
Iceland       North  Cape        Norwegian  Fjords 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 

by  the 

S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Gunard  Line 


The  Ship 

This  newest  Cunard  liner  was  built  especially  for  long 
cruises.  Fifty  rooms  have  private  baths.  The  staterooms 
are  large,  and  practically  all  have  beds  instead  of  berths, 
as  well  as  hot  and  cold  running  water.  The  decks  are 
unusually  wide,  and  the  saloons  spacious.  It  is  the 
largest  ship  ever  to  sail  to  the  North  Cape. 

The  Route 

The  route  includes  fascinating  Iceland,  rarely  visited  by 
travelers,  the  wonderful  North  Cape,  and  the  famous 
Fjords  of  Norway.  For  a  week  the  Midnight  Sun 
will  be  visible.  France  and  England  will  be  reached  on 
July  21  —  in  season  for  summer  travel  abroad. 
Rates  $^7S  and  upward,  including  return  passage  on 
the  "Franconia,"  Aquitania,"  Alaurctania,"  "Bercn- 
garia,"  or  other  Cunard  steamships. 

Make  reservations  now 
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Suggestions  for  Winter  Travel 

Round  the  World  Cruise  Mediterranean  Cruise 

West  Indies  Cruises 

California,    Mexico,    Hawaii,     Florida,    Hurope,    South    America 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

225    Plftfa     \\1n11c.    New     York    City 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       ....       BROOKLYN 

Thirty-sixth  season  in  Brooklyn 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  30 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Sibelius         .....     Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  Andante:  Allegro  molto. 


Wagner         .         .         .     Scene,  "Just  God!"  and  Aria,  "My  Life  Fades  in 

its  Blossom,"  from  "Rienzi,"  Act  III,  No.  9 

Dukas "La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse" 

Schubert  . Songs  with  Orchestra 

a.  Die  Allmacht. 

b.  Erlkonig. 

Liszt         .•        .       "Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2 


SOLOIST 
SIGRID  ONEGIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  Xo.  1,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  S,  1S65;  now  living  at  Jarvenpaii) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  six  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1S99  and  published  in  1902.  Was  the  first  performance 
at  Helsingfors?  We  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The  symphony  was 
played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by  Robert 
Kejanus,  in  July.,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907.  There  was  a  second  perform- 
ance on  November  16,  1912 ;  a  third  on  January  22,  1915 ;  a  fourth 
on  November  17,  1916;  a  fifth  on  October  22,  1920;  a  sixth  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1923. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 

tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

* 
*     *  • 

"Others  have  brought  the  North  into  houses  and  there  transmuted 
it  to  music.  And  their  art  is  dependent  on  the  shelter,  and  removed 
from  it,  dwindles.  But  Sibelius  has  written  music  innocent  of  roof 
and  inclosure,  music  proper  indeed  to  the  vasty  open,  the  Finnish 
heaven  under  which  it  grew.  And  could  we  but  carry  it  out  into 
the  northern  day,  we  would  find  it  undiminished,  vivid  with  all  its 
life.  For  it  is  blood-brother  to  the  wTind  and  the  silence,  to  the 
lowering  cliffs  and  the  spray,  to  the  harsh  crying  of  sea-birds  and 
the  breath  of  the  fog,  and,  set  amid  them,  wrould  wax,  and  take 
now  strength  from  the  strength  of  its  kin.  .  .  .  The  orchestral 
compositions  of  Sibelius  seem  to  have  passed  over  black  torrents 
and  desolate  moorlands,  through  pallid  sunlight  and  grim  primeval 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  FreckeltOIL  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises  —  essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique  —  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Frcckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Cnrre^e  Hall.  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7 -h  AVENUE  and  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 
New  York  Brooklyn 

TaUphMM!  Circle  2'>34  TtUphoMI  l'r>»|><-<t  31  IS 


forests,  and  become  drenched  with  them.  The  instrumentation  is 
all  wet  grays  and  blacks,  relieved  only  by  bits  of  brightness  wan 
and  elusive  as  the  northern  summer,  frostily  green  as  the  polar 
lights.  The  works  are  full  of  the  gnawing  of  bassoons  and  the 
bleakness  of  the  English  horn,  full  of  shattering  trombones  and 
screaming  violins,  full  of  the  sinister  rolling  of  drums,  the  menacing 
reverberation  of  cymbals,  the  icy  glittering  of  harps.  The  musical 
ideas  of  those  of  the  compositions  that  are  finely  realized  recall 
the  ruggedness  and  hardiness  and  starkness  of  things  that  persist 
in  the  Finnish  winter.  The  rhythms  seem  to  approach  the  wild, 
unnumbered  rhythms  of  the  forest  and  the  wind  and  the  flickering 
sunlight"  (Paul  Rosenfeld*). 

I.  Introduction :  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mourn- 
ful melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the 
symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos,  allegro  en- 
ergico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives :  one  for  wind 
instruments,  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A  crescendo 
leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief  theme 
by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and  contrast- 
ing chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato,  against 
tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and 
there  is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is 
of  a  passionate  nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy 
chords  for  wind  instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic 
figures  for  the  strings ;  wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with 
the  interval  of  a  fourth,  cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Intro- 
duction ;  the  final  section  of  the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins 
with  strange  figures  for  the  strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms 

♦"Musical  Portraits"    (New  York,   1920). 


The  Brooklyn  Home  for  More  Than  Thirty  Years  of 

Ivers  &  Pond 

Pianos  -  Players  -  Grands 

The  choice  of  several  hundred  leading  American 
Conservatories  of  Music  and  Educational  Institutions. 
Refinement  in  design  of  case  and  its  perfect  musical 
expression  makes  it  truly  the  Aristocrat  of  Piamodom 
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taken  from  the  second  chief  theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course 
of  a  powerful  crescendo  dominate  at  last.  The  first  chief  theme 
endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but  it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic 
figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo,  and  the  strings  have  the 
second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed  until  the  wild  en- 
trance of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages  until,  after  a 
great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo  leads  to 
gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now  the  sec- 
ond theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that  first 
accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments.    The  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2. 

"The  adagio*  is  steeped  in  his  proper  pathos,  the  pathos  of  brief, 
bland  summers,  of  light  that  falls  for  a  moment,  gentle  and  mellow, 
and  then  dies  away.  Something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting 
amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white  northern  sunshine  haunts 
the  last  few  measures"  (Paul  Rosenfeld). 

"The  Andante  is  purest  folk  melody;  and  it  is  strange  how  we 
know  this,  though  we  do  not  know  the  special  tune''  (Philip  H. 
Goepp). 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may  be 
said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme 
is  of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a 
somewhat  more  tranquil  nature. 

•Mr.  Rosonfeld  is  here  loose  in  his  terminology.     For  "adagio"  read  "andante." — Ed. 


This  is  going  to  be 
the  A.  &  S.  year 

"^J'OW  the  beautiful  new  A.  6c  S.  Store  is  all  ready, 
^  The  remodeled  departments  are  more  spacious. 
The  new  fixtures  display  merchandise  orderly  and  effi- 
ciently. The  escalators  carry  you  from  floor  to  floor 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  resilient  flooring  makes  shopping 
pleasant. 

We  purpose  to  set  bt-fort'  you  every  day  new  fashions,  new  home- 
making  thing  .  n<-.'.  ideas,  new  Interests  of  every  sort,  so  thai  you 
ma)  knov  .  i  ever  before,  the  cordial  helpfulness  of  the  A.  &  S. 
that  you  ma)  havea  new  and  exact  picture  <>f  how  com- 
plei  \.  &  S.  :    with  merchandise  of  character  and  quality, 

at  lowest  pri<  ible. 

Abraham  &  Straus 


INC 

BROOKLYN 


IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins 
with  the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is 
now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and  not  merely  melancholy.  There 
are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the  chief  theme,  which  at  last 
appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  has  a  continuation 
which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing  mood  of  the 
Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the  second 
chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious  motive 
for  violins. 


Scena,  "Just  God!"  and  Aria,  "My  Life  Fades  in  its  Blossom/' 
from  "Rienzi,"  Act  III.,  No.  9 Kichard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic  on  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883) 

"Kienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen,"  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  based 
on  Bulwer's  novel,  libretto  and  music  by  Wagner,  was  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  The  chief 
singers  were  Tichatschek  (Kienzi),  Miss  Wiist  (Irene),  Dettmer 
(Colonna),  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient  (Adriano),  Wachter  (Orsini). 
Carl  Gottlieb  Eeisseger  conducted. 


BROOKLYN -NEW  YORK 


THE  rapturous  music 
of  the  great  pianists 
need  not  be  simply  a 
once  -  in  -  awhile  treat 
but  an  enjoyment  to  be 
indulged  in  whenever 
the  spirit  moves,  if  your 
home  contains  a 

Welte-Mignon 

Reproducing 

Piano 


Obtainable  in  some  of 
the  world's  finest 
makes,  including  the 
superlative  Kranich  & 
Bach,  at  Loeser's. 


The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  on  March  4,  1878,  when 
Charles  R.  Adams.  Miss  Herman,  H.  Wiegand,  Eugenia  Pappenheim 
(Adriano),  and  A.  Blum  were  the  chief  singers.     Max  Maretzek 

conducted. 

•'The.  situation  of  the  scene  sung  at  this  concert  is,  briefly,  this: 
Adriano  Colonna,  a  young  Roman  nobleman,  is  in  love  with,  and 
beloved  by,  Rienzi's  sister,  Irene;  Rienzi  has  been  chosen  Tribune 
of  the  People,  and  his  assassination  has  been  attempted  by  the 
Colonna-Orsini  faction;  the  recreant  nobles  have  been  pardoned,  but 
have  again  banded  together  against  the  Tribune;  civil  war  is 
imminent;  Adriano,  whose  father,  Stefano  Colonna,  is  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  noble  faction,  is  torn  with  conflicting  feelings  of 
loyalty  to  his  father  (whose  head  is  forfeit,  if  the  nobles  are  van- 
quished I  and  love  for  Irene,  Rienzi's  sister." 

The  text  is  as  follows : — 

Adriano  (tritt  auf). 

Scena. 

Gerechter  Gott,  so  ist's  entsehieden  schon  ! 

Xaeh  Waff  en  sehreit  das  Yolk. — kein  Traum  ist's  mehr ! 

O  Erde.  niinm  mich  Jamrnervollen  auf ! 

Wo  iriebt's  ein  Schicksal.  das  dem  meinen  gleicht? 

Wer  liess  mich  dir  verfallen,  finst're  Macht? 

Rienzi,  Unheilvoller,  welch'  ein  Loos 

Beschwurst  du  auf  diess  ungliieksel'ge  Haupt ! 

Wohin  wend'  ich  die  irren  Schritte? 

Wohin  diess  Schwert,  des  Hitters  Zier? 

Wend'  ich's  auf  dich.  Irenens  Bruder  .  .  . 

Zieh'  ich's  auf  meines  Vaters  Haupt? — 

(Er  h'isst  sich  crschopft  auf  cincr  umgcstiirtztai  Siiule  nialer.) 

Aria. 

In  seiner  Bliithe  bleicht  mein  Leben, 
Dahin  ist  all'  inein  Ritterthum  ; 
Der  Thaten  Hoffnung  ist  verloren, 
Mein  Haupt  krOnt  nimmer  Gliick  und  Kuhm. 
.Mit  trtibem  Blor  umhiillet  sich 
Mein  stern  im  ersten  Jugendglanz ; 
Daren  dflst're  Glnthen  dringef   Belbst 
Der  BChQnsten  Liebe  strahl  in's  Qerz. — 

(Man  hdri  Signale  geben   von  der  8turmglocke.) 

Wo  bin  icli ?     Eta,  WO  war  ich  jct/.t?— 

Die  Qlocke-  -!    Gott,  ei  wird  zu  split  : 

Was  nun  beginnen! — Ha,  mir  Bin's! 

Binaua  zam  Vater  will  i<-h  flieh'n 

[  Verstthnung  gldckf  vielleichl  den  Bonne. 

Br  dhusb  niich  bttren,  denn  tein  Knie 

i  Fmfassend  Bterbe  willig  Ich,  | 

Audi  der  Tribnn  wird  mllde  Bein  : 

Zona  Prieden  wandl'  i<-ii  gltlh'nden  Hassl 

i  >u  Gnadengott,  bu  dir  Sen.'  Ich, 

i  >.•!•  i. id.'  in  jeder  Brad  entflamml  : 

Mit  Kraft  and  scu'rn  rtlste  mich, 

Verstthnnng  Bel  mein  beilig  Ami  I 

(Er  <  Hf  >'b.) 

William     Poster    Apthorp    translated    iiiis    into    English    as 

t'fil  lows : — 
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ADRIANO   (enters). 

Seen  a. 
Just  God,  so  'tis  already  decided !  The  people  cry  for  arms. — 'tis  no  longer 
a  dream!  0  Earth  enmilf  me.  lamentable  one!  Where  is  a  fate  that's  like 
to  mine?  Who  let  me  fall  thy  victim,  dark  Power?  Rienzi.  thou  disastrous 
(me.  what  a  fate  didst  thou  conjure  upon  this  hapless  head !  Whither  shall 
1  wend  my  wandering  steps?  Whither  this  sword,  the  knight's  adornment? 
Shall  I  turn  it  toward  thee,  Irene's  brother  .  .  .  Shall  I  draw  it  against  my 
father's  head? — 

(lie  falls  exhausted   upon   an   overturned  column.) 

Aria. 

My  life  fades  in  its  blossom,  all  my  knighthood  is  gone;  the  hope  of  deeds 
is  lost,  happiness  and  fame  shall  never  crown  my  head.  My  star  shrouds 
itself  in  murky  crape  in  its  first  brightness  of  youth ;  through  sombre  glows 
even  the  ray  of  the  beautifullest  love  pierces  me  to  the  heart. — (Tocsin 
sif/nals  are  heard.)  Where  am  I?  Ha!  where  was  I  but  now? — The  tocsin — ! 
God,  'tis  soon  too  late!  What  shall  I  do! — Ha.  only  one  thing!  I  will  flee 
outside  the  walls  to  my  father ;  [perhaps  his  son  will  succeed  in  reconcilia- 
tion. He  must  hear  me.  for  I  will  die  willingly,  grasping  his  knees.]  The 
Tribune,  too.  will  be  merciful ;  I  will  turn  glowing  hatred  to  peace !  Thou 
God  of  mercy,  to  Thee  I  pray,  who  iniianiest  every  bosom  with  love :  arm 
me  with  strength  and  blessing,  let  reconciliation  be  my  sacred  office!  (He 
hurries  off.) 

The  introductory  sceiia  is  marked  Molto  agitato  (2-2  time)  :  the 
aria  is  in  two  parts;  Andante  in  G  major  (44  time)  and  Allegro  in 
F  major  and  B-flat  major  (2-2  time),  followed  by  Maestoso  in  G 
major  (44  time)  and  Vivace  in  G  major  (2-2  time).  "The  orches- 
tral part  is  scored  for  full  modern  grand  orchestra,  with  a  bell  in 
low  D-flat"* 


"La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  ISG.j;  now  living  at  Paris) 

"La  Peri,"  a  ballet  composed  in  1910,  was  first  performed  at  the 
(  hatelet,  Paris,  at  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile.  Trouhanowa, 
in  April,  1912.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi,  the  part  of 
Iskender.    The  ballet  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera-Comiqur, 

•After  the   publication  <>f   the   first   edition  df   the  pianoforte  BC*ore  of  "Rlensi," 

er   made   many   cms   in    the  work.     The   opera    was   originally   Intended   for   the 

A.cad6mie  de  nfuslque,  and  its  length  calculated  on  the  opera-going  habits  of  the 

Parisian   public;  when   it    was   flrsl    given   in   Dresden,   it   was   found   far   too  long  for 

man   opera-evening,    and    was   given    in    two   parts,    the   first    and   second   acts   mi    one 

evening,  and   the  third,   fourth,  and  flfth   on   the  next.     Wagner's  subsequent   cms   re* 

:'    it    to   a    normal   opera  ev. ■nine's   length.      Bome    of   these   cuts   affect    this   aria:    the 
important    of   them    hj    the  omission   of  the  closing   Vivace   movement. — W.   F.  A. 
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Paris,  May  29,  1914,  with  Mile.  Trouhanowa  and  M.  Quinault,  as  the 
Peri  and  Iskender.  The  music  was  first  heard  at  a  Lamoureux  concert 
in  Paris  on  November  23,  1913. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz,  conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on 
January  7,  1916.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  October 
25,  1918. 

The  stage  at  the  Chatelet  showed  gold  mountains,  crimson  valleys, 
and  trees  bearing  silver  fruit. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  as  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con- 
certs de  Danse:  N.  Trouhanowa"  is  told  in  French.  A  translation 
reads  as  follows : — 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of  immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the  flower. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on  her 
breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 

In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 
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S  that  the  Fori  knew  the  thought  of  the  King;  for  in  the  right  hand  of  Iskender 
the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee, 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore1  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

Hut  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris;  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix  and  soon 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which  faded 
in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  felt 
the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mile.  N.  Trouhanowa,  for  whom  the  ballet  is  com- 
posed. 

When  "La  Peri"  was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  June,  1921, 
Anna  Pavlova  mimed  the  Peri;  M.  Stowitz,  Iskender.  The  critics  said 
that  her  face  "surpassed  in  delicacy  even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid," 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  they  wondered  why  she 
allowed  a  blue-green  frock  and  a  conical  head-dress  to  dull  the  admirable 
"sveltesse"  of  her  body. 


"The    Almighty,-'    Or.    79,    No.    -    and    "Erlking,"    Ballard  ,  by 

(Joethe,  Or.  1 Franz  Schubert 

(Born   at    Lichtenthal,    Vienna,    January   31.    1707;    died    at    Vienna, 

November  10.  1828) 

Schubert  wrote  twenty-one  BOngfl  in  1825.  The  most  celebrated  of 
them  are  "The  Young  Nun''  and  "The  Almighty."  And  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  wrote  a  symphony,  which  he  christened  the  "Gastciu" 
mid  counted  as  No.  0.  No  unmistakable  traces  of  this  work  have 
been  discovered  (eee  Beuberger's  "Schubert,"  pp.  71.  75,  Berlin! 
1902). 

Grow  let  Jehova,  der  i [err ! 

Denn  BUmmel  and  ESrde  verkttnden  seine  Alacbt. 

I)u   h<"»rst    sie   i i) i   lirnuseiulen    Slurni. 

in  del  Waldstroma  laut  aufraascbenden  Etuf; 

<  Iron  lei  JehoTa,  der  i  [err  I 

Groat  Lsl  Mill.'  M;iciit  : 

i > 1 1  btfral  sir  in  <ics  grttneo  Waldea  Ges&uaeli 

siciist  si*-  in  wogender  Saaten  <J<»id. 

in  Ueblicher  Blnmen  glttbendem  Scnmelz, 

hn  Glanx  <irs  Btemebesaeten  EHmmels; 

Furchtbar  t « •  i * i  sii-  im  i kmnergeroll 

i  im)  ihiiimit   in  det  Blitsefi  schnell  ainztickendein   Blag. 

h  kttndei  das  pocbende  i  [erz 
i  »ic  filblbarer  oocb  - f « ■  J i * ►  % a'fl  biacbt, 
hes  .wiL'tii  <;<>it<^.  i.ii«ksi  (in  Qebend  empoi 
i  mi  boffst  .-in!"  1 1 1 1 1 <  1  and  Erbarmen. 

<  In.ss  ist  .I<)iM\M.  flcr  I  lerr  ! 
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TOWN  HALL     -     -     NEW  YORK  CITY 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  at  8.15 


OLAND 


COLORED  VENOR 

IN    A    SONG    RECITAL 


Comments  on  his  engagement  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  16-17,  1923 

MT  is  very  seldom  that  a  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  audience  is  permitted 
to  hear  as  admirable  singing  as  that  yesterday  which  came  from  Roland 
Hayes.    Not  only  is  the  voice  beautiful  in  itself;  vocal  skill,  aesthetic  taste 
and  genuine  feeling  also  distinguished  his  performance."    Philip  Hale,  in 
the  Boston  Herald. 

"In  seasons  a  singer  has  not  had  so  enthusiastic  a  reception  at  these  concerts. 
Roland  Hayes  is  an  extremely  thoughtful  and  sensitive  interpreter.  He  was  recalled 
times  without  number  after  the  last  spiritual."     Olin  Downes,  in  the  Boston  Post. 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  a  negro  musician  has  appeared  as  soloist  at  the  regular 
concerts  of  a  leading  American  symphony  orchestra.  Everywhere  public  and  critics 
have  been  delighted  with  his  voice  and  admirers  of  his  art,  not  because  he  is  a  negro, 
but  merely  because  he  is  one  of  the  finest  of  living  tenors.  The  music  was  flawlessly  sung, 
yet  charged  with  the  most  intense  emotion. ' '    Penfield Roberts,  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

"Roland  Hayes  is  a  singer  with  a  mind  and  an  imagination  as  well  as  a  voice;  a 
singer  who  to  vocal  skill  adds  those  perceptions,  discriminations,  intuitions,  which 
lift  song  from  an  exercise  to  an  artistry,  multiplying  and  deepening  the  outflow  of 
pleasure.  He  proved  himself  the  musician,  the  artist,  whose  means  and  medium  is 
song."     H.  T.  Parker,  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
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William  Foster  Apthorp  made  this  translation  into  English 
prose : — 

Great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord !  For  heaven  and  earth  proclaim  his  power. 
Thou  nearest  it  in  the  rushing  storm,  in  the  loud-upwelling  call  of  the 
forest  stream :  great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord !  Great  is  his  power !  Thou  hear] 
i  si  ir  in  the  green  wood's  murmuring,  seest  it  in  the  gold  of  waving  harvests. 
in  the  molting  glow  of  lovely  flowers,  in  the  brightness  of  the  star-strewn 
heaven;  terribly  resounds  it  in  the  rolling  of  thunder,  and  flames  in  the 
quick-darting  flight  of  lightning.  Yet  does  thy  throbbing  heart  more  feel- 
ingly proclaim  to  thee  Jehovah's  power,  that  of  the  everlasting  God.  when 
thou  lookest  upward  in  supplication,  and  hopest  for  grace  and  compassion. 
Great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord! 

Erlkixg 

Oh.  who  rides  so  late  through  nightwinds  wild? 

It  is  the  father  with  his  child ; 

He  folds  him  securely,  close  in  his  arm ; 

He  clasps  him  safely,  he  keeps  him  warm. 

My  son,  why  hid'st  thou  thy  face  in  fear? 
Dost,  father,  not  see  the  Fairy  King  near? 
The  dreaded  Evil  King,  with  train  and  crown? 
'Tis  but  a  streak  of  mist,  my  son. 

Thou  lovely  boy,  come  go  with  me. 
Full  merry  a  game  I'll  play  with  thee ; 
Right  gay  are  the  flow'rs  in  my  garden  green. 
/  And  my  mother  hath  garments  of  golden  sheen. 

Oh  father,  my  father,  and  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  promise  the  Erlking  pours  in  my  ear? 
Be  quiet,  be  still,  little  one, 
The  dry  leaves  are  rustling  by  nightwinds  blown. 

Wilt  lovely  lad  not  go  with  me? 
All  my  charming  daughters  shall  wait  on  thee, 
My  daughters,  who  lead  in  the  gay  nightly  dance, 
With  songs  and  caresses  thy  soul  will  entrance. 

Oh  father,  my  father,  oh  see'st  thou  not 
The  Erlking's  daughters  in  yon  dark  spot? 
My  son,  my  son,  full  clearly  I  see 
The  light  of  the  moon  on  the  old  willow  tree. 

I  love  thee.  lad.  thy  beauty  hath  fill'd  me  with  lust. 
And  thou  bo  not  willing,  thence  force  thee  I  must. 
Oh  father,  my  father.  I'm  caught  in  his  arm. 
The  Erlking  hath  rudely  done  me  a  harm. 

Fear  tills  the  father;  ho  spurs  madly  on; 
Ho  clasps  still  more  closely  his  low-moaning  son; 
His   home  at    last    is  reached   in   dread — 
Clasped   tO  his  bosom   his  child  lies  dead! 

(English  translation  by  //.  /-.'.  Krehbiel. 
Copyright,    /.'>/.''.   by   Margarete   Matzcnauer.) 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Tasso  :  Lament  and  Triumph" 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,- 1811 ;  died  at  Bay- 

reuth,  July  31,  1886) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Grand  Ducal  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849. 
Liszt  conducted  the  work  from  manuscript.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a 
solo  for  baritone  singer,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions. 

For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface : — 

"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of 
his  drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The 
sad  fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time, — Goethe  and 
Byron :  Goethe,  whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity ;  Byron, 
whose  keen  sufferings  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth 
and  fortune.  We  shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we 
were  commissioned  to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we 
were  inspired  more  directly  by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron 
for  the  manes  of  the  great  man  whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work 
of  the  German  poet.  At  the  same  time,  although  Byron  gave  us 
the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did  not  join  to  the  recollection 
of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently  expressed  in  his  'Lamen- 
tation' the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited,  by  an  act  of  tardy 
yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered.' 

"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this 
grand  antithesis  of  genius,  illtreated  during  life,  but  after  death 
resplendent  with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved 
and  suffered  at  Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Borne;  his  glory  still 


SEVENTY  YEARS*  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.                                      Price,  30c,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 
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lives  in  the  people's  songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in 
music,  we  first  invoked  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now, 
appears,  haunting  the  lagoons  of  Venice;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts  in  Perrara,  where  he  produced 
his  masterpieces;  and  we  have  followed  him  to  Rome,  the  eternal 
city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  glory,  and  glorified  in 
him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

"  'Lamento  e  Trionfo,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of 
fact,  we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we 
have  heard  the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the  lagoons  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem'; 

« 

"Canto  F  armi  pietose  e  '1  Capitano, 

Che  '1  gran  Scpolcro  libcro  di  Cristo !" 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monot- 
onous in  mourning;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring 
by  drawling  certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones,  which,  heard  from 
alar,  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of 
lading  light  upon  a  looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a 
deep  impression  on  us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tassd 
our  emotion  could  not  refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts 
this  persistent  homage  paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose 
devotion  and  fidelity  the  court  of  Perrara  was  not  worthy.  The 
Venetian  melody  is  so  Charged  with  inconsolable  mourning,  with 
such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices  to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  and 
again  it  lends  itself  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  the  picturing 
of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the  deceitful,  fallacious 
Coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison  brought  on  the 
horrible    catastrophe    for    which     there    seemed     to     be     no    earthly 

recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital  with 
a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  overture,  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1854,  was  performed 

for  the  first  time  -"it  Weimar  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace] 

;m  ;i  court  concert,  April  i!i.  1854.    Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript 

Tin  w;i<  published  in   April.   L856,  and   the  orchestral   parts 

in  March,  1865.     in  tin-  Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  Btilow,  pubj 

tinned  at    I ,« •  i  | »--  i  *  *  in    181)8,   there  are  Interesting  pages  concerning 

proposed  alterations  and  excisions  for  performances  under  Btilow] 

•  I  the  changes.    The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness 

poser  and  the  amiability  of  Liszt  are  exposed  in  clearest 

■  i    pp,  350,  351,  382  384). 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  horn  the  Steinway  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged   to  be  the  greatest  of  all 

pianofortes.     What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 

■I   master  could  not  himseli   have 

played  upon  the  greatest  instrument' — 

that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 

,.i  !      Though  the  Stein wav  was  de- 

thoven,  it  was   here   in   tune   for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Bcrlio 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  greatt 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knew 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewks 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such,  ii 
fact,  arc  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  toda> 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immortal: 
this   piano,    more   perfect    than    an; 

Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  pos 
sessed  and  played  andcherished  not  onl 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  musi 
but  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  4 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Schumann  ....       Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Andante;  Allegro. 

II.  Romanza. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Largo;  Finale. 

(Played  without  pause) 


Gliere 


"The  Sirens,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  33 


Mozart   . 


I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Un  poco  adagio. 
III.     Rondo:  Allegretto. 


Concerto  in  E-flat  major  for  Violin 
(Koechel  No.  268) 


Borodin   .         .         „       Polovtsian  Dances  from  the  Opera  "Prince  Igor" 


SOLOIST 
JACQUES  THIBAUD 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Gliere's  "The  Sirens" 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .     .     .     Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre.  December  11,  1S03 ;  died  at  Paris, 

March  9,    1SG9) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Caraaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Holienzollern-Hechinoen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1S44.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melo- 
deon  on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S. 
Dwight  of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony" ! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,''*  originally  in  two  acts, 
libretto  by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  183S.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca, 
Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernadino, 
Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux; 
Teresa,  Mine.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mine.  Stolz. 

*     * 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also 
wholly  fictitious. f  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in 
Borne,  called  thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the 
daughter  of  Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor,  Fiera- 
mosca,  the  Pope's  sculptor.    Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with  her,  and 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with 
quotations  from  the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  sec  Adolpho  Boschot's  "1'n  Komantique 
BOUfl  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap.  VII.    (Lihrairie  Plon,  Paris,  l'JOS). 

tit  is  true  that  there  was  a  Qlacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  tiu>  Mint. 
Ollini  describes  him  "that  traitor  of  B  master.  being  in  fact  my  enemy";  but  he 
bad    no   daughter   loved    by    Cellini.     The    statue   of    Perseus   was    modelled    and    cast 

at     Florence    in    1545,    after    this    visit    to    Rome,    for    the    Duke    Cosimo   <lo"    Medici.      Nor 

does  Ascanio,  the  apprentice,   figure  In  the  Bcenes  at   Florence. 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises  —  essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique  —  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mi".  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  cither  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

■  metric  Hall.  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AYKM  IE  snd  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 

:  irk  Brooklyn 

Telephone.*  Cvcm  2634  relephone:  fYoepect  31 13 


neglects  work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in  an  hour's 
time,  fired  by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward  him  with 
the  hand  of  Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini  and  his 
pupils  and  friends  are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a  paltry  sum 
of  money  given  to  Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio,  but  only 
after  he  had  promised  solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of  Perseus. 
They  decided  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  stingy  and  avaricious 
treasurer,  Balducci,  by  impersonating  him  in  the  theatre.  Fiera- 
mosca,  who  has  overheard  the  plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo,  a 
bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit  Cellini  by  adopting  the  same  cos- 
tumes that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio*  will  wear.  The  pantomime 
of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci,  among  the  spectators,  rec- 
ognizes in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself.  He  advances  to  lay 
hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion  to  go  towards 
Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot  dis- 
tinguish her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill 
him,  when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday. 
The  lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 


* 
*     * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three  trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  vio- 
lins, ten  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 

*"Ascanio,'"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  S'aint- 
Saens,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based 
on  a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic 
cast  was  as  follows :  Benvenuto,  Lassalle ;  Ascanio,  Cossira ;  Francois  I.,  Plangon ; 
Charles  V.,  Bataille  ;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames  ;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny ; 
Scozzone,   Mme.   Bosman. 
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Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  Or.  120  .     .     .    Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  S.  1S10;  died  at  Endenich.  July  29,  1856) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  lSJrl,  immediately  after  the 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1.  According  to  the  composer's 
notes  it  was  ''sketched  at  Leipsic  in  June,  1S11,  newly  orchestrated 
at  Dusseldorf  in  1S51.  The  first  performance  of  the  original  version 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  David's  direction.  December  6 
1S41."  Clara  Schuman  wrote  in  her  diary  on  May  31  of  that 
year:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which  will  be 
in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the  D 
minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 
Heaven  is  kindly  disposed  toward  us :  Robert  cannot  be  happier 
in  the  composition  than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  A 
few  days  later  she  wrote:  "Robert  composes  steadily;  he  has  already 
completed  three  movements,  and  I  hope  the  symphony  will  be  ready 
by  his  birthday." 

Their  first  child,  Marie,  was  born  on  September  1.  1841.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month,  his  wife's  birthday.  Marie  was  baptized 
and  the  mother  received  from  her  husband  the  D  minor  symphony  ; 
"which  I  have  quietly  finished,"  he  said. 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given 
by  Clara  Schumann  in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  December  6,  1841. 
Ferdinand  David  conducted.  The  program  included  Schumann's 
"Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  described  as  "new":  the  Symphony 


This  is  going  to  be 
the  A.  &  S.  year 

"^JOW  the  beautiful  new  A.  &  S.  Store  is  all  ready. 
■^  The  remodeled  departments  are  more  spacious. 
The  new  fixtures  display  merchandise  orderly  and  effi- 
ciently. The  escalators  carry  you  from  floor  to  floor 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  resilient  flooring  makes  shopping 

plea-ant . 

We  purpo  <•  to  sel  before  you  every  day  new  fashions,  new  home- 
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e  t  prii  ible. 

Abraham  &c  Straus  mc 

BROOKLYN 


in  D  minor,  then  entitled  the  "Second," — the  programme  announced 
it:  "Zweite  Symphonie  von  Rob.  Schumann  (Andante,  Allegro  di 
Molto,  Romanze,  Scherzo,  Finale)  (D  moll,  Manuskript)";  piano 
pieces  by  Bach,  Bennett,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt  ("Fan- 
tasia on  Themes  of  'Lucia'  ")  ;  an  aria  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  sung 
by  one  Schmidt ;  Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers,"  sung  by  Pogner ;  a 
Rhine  wine  song  by  Liszt  for  male  chorus  (sung  by  students)  ;  and 
a  duet,  "Hexameron,"  for  two  pianos  by  Liszt,  which  was  played 
by  Clara  Schumann  and  the  composer.  The  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  found  that  in  the  orchestral  works  there  was  no  calmness, 
no  clearness  in  the  elaboration  of  the  musical  thoughts;  and  it  re- 
proached Schumann  for  his  "carelessness." 

The  "Hexameron"  was  the  feature  of  the  concert,  as  far  as  the 
audience  was  concerned.  Clara  wrote:  "It  made  a  furore,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  repeat  a  part  of  it.  I  was  not  contented:  indeed, 
I  was  very  unhappy  that  night  and  the  next  day,  because  Robert 
was  not  satisfied  with  my  playing,  and  I  also  was  vexed  because 
Robert's  symphony  was  not  especially  well  performed.  Then  there 
were  many  little  accidents  that  evening, — the  carriage,  forgotten 
music,  a  rickety  piano  stool,  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of  Liszt, 
etc."    There  was  an  audience  of  nine  hundred. 

Schumann  was  not  satisfied  Avith  the  symphony,  and  he  did  not 
publish  it.  In  December,  1851,  he  revised  the  manuscript.  During 
the  years  between  1841  and  1853  Schumann  had  composed  and 
published  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  2)  and  the  Symphony  in  E-flat 
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(No.  3) ;  the  one  in  D  minor  was  published  therefore  as  No.  4.  In 
its  first  form,  the  one  in  D  minor  was  entitled  "Syinphonistische 
Phantasie." 

The  symphony  in  the  revised  and  present  form  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  the  seventh  concert  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikverein 
at  Diisseldorf  on  March  3,  1853,  in  Geisler  Hall.  Schumann  con- 
ducted from  manuscript.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Kyrie 
and  Gloria  for  chorus  and  orchestra  from  a  Mass  by  Schumann ; 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G  major  for  piano  (Clara  Schumann, 
pianist)  ;  songs, — Mozart's  "Veilchen,"  Schubert's  "Forelle,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Reiselied,"  sung  by  Miss  Sophia  Schloss;  Sym- 
phony (D  minor)  for  orchestra  by  Schumann  ''[Introduction,  Alle- 
gro, Romanze,  Scherzo  und  Finale  in  eineni  Satz]";  and,  for  the 
second  part,  "Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter,"  Ballade  by 
Geibel,  with  music  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Schu- 
mann. Miss  Hartmann,  Miss  Schloss,  and  amateurs  sang  the  solo 
passages  in  the  Ballade.  At  this  concert  the  selections  from  the 
Mass  were  performed  for  the  first  time. 

The  concertmaster,  Ruppert  Becker,  made  these  entries  in  his 
diary  concerning  the  rehearsals  and  the  first  performance  of  this 
symphony  in  Diisseldorf: — 

"Tuesday,  evening  of  March  1.  Rehearsal  for  7th  Concert.  Sym- 
phony by  Schumann  for  the  first  time ;  a  somewhat  short  but  thor- 
oughly fresh  and  vital  piece  of  music.  Wednesday,  2.  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  2  rehearsal  for  concert.  Thursday,  3.  7th  concert: 
Program. 

"Of  Schumann  compositions  these  were  new :  symphony  D  minor, 
which  he  had  already  composed  12  years  ago,  but  had  left  lying 
till  now.  2  excerpts  from  a  Mass :  both  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
harmonies,  only  possible  with  Schumann.  I  liked  the  symphony 
especially  on  account  of  its  swing." 

The  performances  that  followed  in  order  were  at  Diisseldorf,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Festival,  May  15,  1853,  with 
Schumann  conductor;  Leipsic,  Gewandhans  concert,  October  27, 
L853,  Ferdinand  David  conductor ;  Cologne,  November  8,  L853,  Ferdi- 
ii.iikI  Eiller  conductor.  The  symphony  was  performed  at  a  con- 
cert in  Eanover  Led  by  Joachim,  January  21,  L854,  when  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann  and  Brahms  were  present.  The  programme 
included  this  symphony;  Mozart's  overture  to  "Die  Zauberfl  6te"  j 
Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  5,  played  by  Clara  Schumann, 
who  also  played  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin  and  a  Saltarello  by  Bellerj 
Schumann's  Fantasie,  played  by  Joachim;  Reitz's  "Dithyrambe" 
(Schiller's  poem)  for  male  chorus  and  solo  voice;  Mendelssohn's 
"i Fesl gesang  an  die  Kunstler."    it  was  a  festival  occasion,  and  Sclm- 

ii  i  a  nn  soon  jif'trru  ;n<N  \\  rule  In  .lo;ichini  of  his  joy  in  t  he  K6nigshaU8 

and  t  in*  excellent  orchestra.  Later  came  the  news  thai  on  February 
27  Schumann,  crazed,  had  jumped  into  the  Rhine.* 

•  ;i  fun  account  of  Hi  n<i  concert  lee  Max  rlalbeck's  "Johannes  Brahms.*' 

vol.  i..  |,|i.  h;7  hi  ij  ;  Dr.  Ueorg  ETlecher'i  "Opera  and  Concerte  Im  Hofthenter  zu  Hnni 

pp.    250.    L".n;  ;    Andres      Mo  er's    "Joseph    Joachim,"   edition    of    1898,    pp. 

bumann    In    IiIh   letter   to    Joachim,    dated    Diisseldorf,    February    <»,    1834, 

wrote:  "And  I  bave  dreamed  of  yout  dear  Joachim;  \\<-  were  three  days  together     xrofl 

in  your  bands,  from  which  champagne  flowed,     bow  prosaic,  bnj 

.  The  clgnr     plen  c  me  very  much.     They  have  ;i   Brahmalan   flavor  veil 

strong  bnt  agreenble  In  ta  I  see  <  ren  dow  i  smile  stealing  over  i>is  face!" 
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The  symphony  was  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  manuscript  was  this  inscription :  "When  the  first  tones 
of  this  symphony  were  awakened,  Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little 
fellow* ;  since  then  the  symphony  and  still  more  the  boy  have 
grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him,  although  only  in 
private.     Dtisseldorf,  December  23,  1853.     Kobert  Schumann." 

The  parts  were  published  in  November,  1853.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished the  next  month. 

It  was  stated  for  many  years  that  the  only  changes  made  by 
Schumann  in  this  symphony  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation, 
especially  in  the  wood-wind. f  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann the  first  manuscript  passed  into  the  possession  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  who  finally  allowed  the  score  to  be  published,  edited  by 
Franz  Wiillner.  It  was  then  found  that  the  composer  had  made 
important  alterations  in  thematic  development.  He  had  cut  out 
elaborate  contrapuntal  work  to  gain  a  broader,  simpler,  more  rhyth- 
mically elective  treatment,  especially  in  the  last  movement.  He  had 
introduced  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  "as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  melody  begun  by  the  three  exclamatory  chords  which 
make  the  fundamental  rhythm  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  move- 
ment." And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  thought  the  instrumentation 
of  the  first  version  occasionally  preferable  on  account  of  clearness 
to  that  of  the  second.  This  original  version  was  performed  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  12,  1892.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  February  13,  1S92. 
Wiillner  brought  out  the  Symphony  at  Cologne,  October  22,  1889.1 
It  was  played  later  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  under  C.  Mtiller,  and 
on  October  27,  1906,  at  Krefeld,  at  a  Festival  in  memory  of  Schu- 
mann, Miiller-Keuter  conductor. 

*    * 

It  was  Schumann's  wish  that  the  symphony  should  be  played 
without  pauses  between  the  movements.  Mendelssohn  expressed 
the  same  wish  for  the  performance  of  his  "Scotch"  symphony,  which 

•In  the  year  1841,  when  the  symphony  was  composed,  Joachim  was  ten  years  old. 

t  Schumann  wrote  from  Dusseldorf  (May  3,  1853)  to  Verhulsl  In  Rotterdam  that 
the  "old  symphony"  was  performed  almost  against  hie  will.  "Bui  the  members  of  thi 
committee,  who  heard  it  lately,  urged  me  bo  bard  that  I  could  not  resist  them.  1  havj 
thoroughly  re-instrumentated   the  symphony,  and  truly  in  a  better  and  more  effectivi 

Way   than    it   was  scored   at    first. " 

f'The  general  interest  aroused  by  this  hearing  sutwstod  the  publication  of  the 
■COre.  It  Should  be  said,  however,  thai  BOmethin^  of  the  value  and  interest  of  this 
edition  was  discounted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  altogether  faithful  to  the  original 
score;   for   in    places    the   editor-     or  editors — availed    themselves    Of    the   version    of    ls:'1 

where  they  though!   that   the  effect   would  be  improved." — Mr.  Felix   Borowstd  In  thl 
programme  books  of  the  Chicago  symphony  Orchestra. 
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The  Internationally  Renowned 
Negro  Tenor 

First  American  Tour  after  three  seasons 
of  Remarkable  European  Successes 


NEW  YORK : 

"Seventeen  hundred  persons,  many  of 
the  singer's  race,  filled  the  floor  and  gallery 
of  the  Town  Hall  last  evening  at  the  first 
recital  here  of  Roland  Hayes,  the  American 
negro  tenor,  whom  English,  French  and 
German  critics  had  declared  one  of  the  great 
voices  of  the  world  today. 

"Roland  Hayes,  intensely  alert  and  very 
dark,  sings  the  old  songs  of  his  people,  as 
he  did  to  rapt  attention  at  the  close  of  last 
evening.  He  astounds  and  delights,  how- 
ever, by  virtue  of  both  natural  and  cultivated 
beauty  of  voice,  a  tenor  of  skill  and  intelli- 
gence, his  song  ever  surcharged  at  will  with 
strong  emotion." 

—N.  Y.  Times,  Dec.  2,  '23 

"With  singing  remarkable  for  its  artistic 
finish  and  at  the  same  time  for  its  entire 
naturalness,  Roland  Hayes,  the  young 
negro  tenor,  won  an  unqualified  triumph  in 
his  New  York  debut  last  night  at  Town 
Hall.  There  are  singers  who  have  naturally 
fine  voices;  there  are  those  who  excel  in 
artistic  polish,  but  Mr.  Hayes  had  an  unusual 
combination,  a  tone  of  appearing  beauty 
and  a  wide  range  of  volume  and  expression." 

— F.  D.  Pekkins,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  2,  '23 


BOSTON :  (as  soloist  with 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

"It  is  very  seldom  that  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  audience  is  permitted  to  hear  as 
admirable  singing  as  that  which  came  from 
Roland  Hayes.  Not  only  is  the  voice 
beautiful  in  itself;  vocal  skill,  aesthetic  taste 
and  genuine  feeling  also  distinguished  his 
performance." 

— Philip  Hale,  Boston  Herald,   Nov.  17,  '23 


(In  Recital) 

"Roland  Hayes  sang  last  night  to  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  audiences 
which  has  assembled  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
several  years.  Every  seat,  including  all  the 
chairs  that  could  be  crowded  upon  the 
stage,  was  filled,  and  hundreds  stood  through- 
out  the    evening. 

"He  has  an  unusually  beautiful  tenor  voice, 
capable  of  lyric  delicacy,  and  dramatic, 
somber  intensity.  It  is  his  rare  musicianship 
that  is  Hayes'  crowning  merit.  Musicians 
are  born,  not  made,  and  too  seldom  does 
it  happen  that  a  great  voice  is  given  to  a 
great    singer."  . 

— Penfield  Roberts,  Boston  Globe,  Dec. 3, '23 

CHICAGO  : 

"There  was  no  self-consciousness,  no  sense 
of  a  mission  to  perform,  no  feeling  that  he 
was  displaying  his  powers,  but  with  sincerity 
that  he  was  going  to  sing  the  songs  the  best 
he  could.  The  voice  itself  is  of  lovely  quality, 
with  an  appealing  note  in  it  which  seems 
somehow  racial.  His  control  of  the  tone  was 
unusually  sure,  and  his  power  of  sustaining 
phrases  pianissimo  was  extraordinary.  I 
am  sure  that  I  was  not  tilted  from  my  just 
balance  by  surprise  that  a  negro  should  have 
such  powers,  and  therefore  gave  him  more 
than  his  due.  It  was  beautiful  singing." 
— By  Carleton  Hackett  in  the  Post, 
Dec.  13,  '23. 

RICHMOND : 

"One  of  the  finest  concert  tenors  Rich- 
mond has  listened  to  within  the  memory 
of  this  column,  which  extends  throughout 
a  period  of  a  good  many  years. 

"If  there  is  a  lyric  tenor  capable  of  giving 
a  more  admirable  recital  in  America  today, 
I  do  not  recall  him." 

— Douglas  Gordon,  Times  Dispatch,  Nov.20, 
'23. 
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was;  produced  nearly  four  months  after  the  first  performance  of  this 
Symphony  in  D  minor. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,   kettledrums,   and 


strings. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "The  Sirens/'  Op.  33 

Keixhold  Moritzovitch  Gliere 

(Born  at  Kiev,  Russia,   January  11,   1875;   living  at  Kiev, 
according  to  last  accounts) 

Gliere  studied  with  Taneiev  and  Ippolitov-Tvanov  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory,  1S94-1900,  where  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  as 
being  the  best  student  in  the  composition  class.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Kiev  Conservatory  of  Music  and  since  1913  has  been 
conductor  of  the  Kiev  Symphony  Orchestra.  Among  his  works  are 
Symphony  in  E-flat,  Op.  8,  Symphony  in  G,  Op.  25,  Symphony  (or 
Symphonic  poem),  "Ilia  Murometz";  Suite  for  orchestra,  Op.  13; 
String  Octet  in  D,  Op.  8 ;  three  String  Sextets,  Op.  1,  7,  11 ;  String 
Quartets,  Op.  2  and  20 ;  an  opera  "Awakened'' ;  ballets,  "Crisis" 
and  "The  Legend  of  Life" ;  piano  pieces,  songs. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Sirens"  was  at  a  Belaiev  concert 
in  Petrograd  in  April,  1902.    George  Schneevoight  conducted.    Their 
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An  Audience 

worth  cultivating 


Because    it    reaches   an    audience 
of    unusual    potentiality,    The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Programme    is     a    most    effective 
media — for  a   limited  number    of 
advertisers. 

This  audience  is  composed  of  people  of  taste, 
culture  and  means.  They  are  interested, 
essentially,  in  the  better  things  of  life.  They 
can,  and  do,  purchase  generously  —  but 
discriminately. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Programme  is  mailed  to  the  home  of  this 
audience.  The  descriptive  notes  by 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  foremost  of  critics,  secures 
for  the  Programme  a  place  among  works 
of  reference  and  gives  to  it  an  unusual 
permanence.  Your  advertising  message 
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generally  attributed  to  publicity  advertising. 
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was  a  performance  bv  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  ou  Decem- 
ber 5,  1013. 

"The  Sirens"  bears  the  following  programme,  written  in  Russian, 
French,  and  German  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score:  uThe  Sirens  were  fabu- 
lous beings  who,  according  to  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  lived 
upon  an  enchanted  isle  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Sailors,  hearing 
their  magic  songs  and  forgetting  all  else,  steered  their  vessels  toward 
the  isle  of  the  treacherous  Sirens,  where  their  ships  were  shattered 
upon  hidden  rocks."  Underneath  this  "programme"  Gliere  added  a 
more  explicit  description  of  the  music.  It  runs  thus :  "The  Sea. 
The  Isle  of  the  Sirens.  Approach  of  the  Vessel.  The  Song  of  the 
s irons.  The  Shipwreck."  The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bells,  celesta,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

It  begins  (Andante.  F  minor.  4-4  time)  with  material  in  the  muted  strin 
(organ-point  in  F  in  the  bassos  and  kettledrum)  which  is  supposed  to  pictur 
the  sea.  A  new  section  (Allegretto.  6-S  time)  is  evidently  intended  to  depict 
the  Isle  of  the  Sirens,  and  which  brings  forward — in  the  violoncellos,  second 
violins,  and  English  horn — a  subject  of  which  much  use  is  made.  There  is 
a  second  idea  (Leggiero  scherzando,  9-8  time)  for  flute  and  celesta,  and  this 
is  worked  over  in  conjunction  with  preceding  material.  Molto  tranquillo 
A-flat  major.  4-4  time.  Over  an  undulating  iigure  in  the  strings  the  muted 
horns  play  a  motive  intended  to  suggest  the  approach  of  the  vessel.  The 
voices  of  the  Sirens  are  heard,  given  to  the  violas  and  clarinet.  The  music 
becomes  more  agitated,  the  voices  of  the  Sirens  more  frenzied.  A  climax 
is  attained.  The  ship  is  upon  the  rocks.  After  this  there  is  a  diminuendo, 
and  the  work  comes  to  a  pianissimo  conclusion. 


s 


(  /ONCBBTO  NO.  G  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  FOR  VlOLIN 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozari 
(Born  at  Salzburg.  January  -~.  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  17!>1) 

Mozart  composed  five  violin  concertos  ;il  Salzburg  in  177o;  IMlat 
major  (K.  207),  April;  D  major  (K.  211),  June;  (J  major  (K.  216)1 
September;  I)  major  (K.  218),  October;  A  major  (K.  219),  Decern] 
ber.  The  title  of  the  autograph  manuscript  runs  as  follows:  "Com 
certo  per  il  Violino  del  Sgr.  Cavaliere  Amadeo  Wolfgango  .Mozart 
nel  Octobre  1775  a  Salisburgo."  The  accompaniment  of  the  live 
concertos  is  scored  for  (lie  same  Instruments,  two  oboes,  two  horns] 

BtringB,    Imt    1  wo    flutes   are    introduced    in    tbe    Adagio    of    Concerto 

in  <;  major.    In  L776  Mozart  wrote  a  sixth  concerto     B-flat  major — 


:  l.VI.MY  YEARS'  KI.I'UTATION 


An  ■  M  and  reliable  remedy  l<r  throat  troublce  cnmc<l  !>>■  cold  or  ui r  of  ilir  ••  from  opiati  i  in  any 

f  nil.    Sold  "nly  in  b  '  in  hulk.  t  drugfieti  or  I 

BROWN'S     attpfifl       DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  tbe  teeth  and  gumt  in  heelthy  condition.  Prii  I  ilmgginu  <  r  by  mail. 

John  i    BROWN  ft  SON.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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or  at  least  portions  of  it — with  an  accompaniment  scored  for 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.* 

These  concertos  were  undoubtedly  written  for  Mozart's  own  use. 
As  a  child,  he  played  the  violin  as  well  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
pianoforte,  and  on  his  tour  in  1763  he  played  the  violin  in  public. 
His  first  published  composition  was  a  sonata  in  C  major  for  piano- 
forte and  violin  (K.  6).  The  one  in  C  major  in  its  primitive  form 
was  for  the  clavecin  alone.  This  and  one  in  D  major  were  dedicated 
to  the  Princess  Victoire  of  France. 

Jahn  and  Kochel  believed  that  this  concerto  was  composed  in 
1776.    The  autograph  manuscript  is  lost. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,   and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderate,  E-flat  major,  2-2.  There  is  orchestra  exposi- 
tion of  the  two  chief  themes :  the  first  for  full  orchestra ;  the  second 
for  strings  answered  by  woodwind  instruments.  The  sonata  form 
is  observed.     The  movement  ends  pianissimo. 

II.  Un  poco  adagio,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  The  greater  part  of  the 
material  is  based  on  the  melody  given  at  the  beginning  to  the  solo 
violin. 

III.  Allegretto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  vivacious  rondo.  The  solo 
violin  gives  out  the  chief  theme  at  the  beginning. 

*A   seventh   concerto   was   discovered   by   Dr.    Kopfermann,    but   there    is    doubt   as 
to  its  genuineness. 


is  singing  with  success 

By  G.  W.  Chadwick 


ADMIRALS,  THE 
Baritone 

CONSECRATION.    By  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney 
High,  jn  F;  medium  high,  in  Eb;  low,  in  Bb 

GOIN'  HOME.     (From  the  Largo  of  the  New  World 

Symphony) .     By  Anton  Dvorak  ... 

High,  in  Eb;  medium,  in  Db 

IN  THE  FOGGY  DEW.    By  Harvey  Worthington  Loomis 
High,  in  A;  medium,  in  F 

LEETLE  BATEESE.    By  Geoffrey  O'Hara 
High,  in  F;  medium,  in  Eb;  bass,  in  C. 
OH,  RED  IS  THE  ENGLISH  ROSE.    By  Cecil  Forsyth     ----- 
High,  in  D  min.;  medium,  in  C  min. 

ROADWAYS.    By  John  H.  Densmore    - 

Medium,  in  C;  low,  in  Bb 

TERRE  PROMISE.    By  Cecil  Forsyth  -  -  -  -  - 

High,  in  F;  medium,  in  Bb 

TIME  FOR  MAKING  SONGS  HAS  COME,  THE.    By  James  H.  Rogers 
High,  in  Eb;  medium,  in  Db 

WRECK  OF  THE  "JULIE  PLANTE,"  THE.    By  Geoffrey  O'Hara 
High,  in  C  min.;  medium,  in  A  min.;  bass,  in  G  min. 

YOU,  MY  DEAR.    By  Miner  Walden  Gallup 

High,  in  E;  medium  in  Bb 
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Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Princh  Igor,"  Act  II.,  No.  17 

Alexander  Porphtribvich  Borodin 

(Born  ar  Petrograd,  November  12,  1S34;  died  there  February  27,  1S87) 

Those  dances  form  the  final  of  the  second  act  (No.  S  in  the 
opera  is  a  dance  of  young  Polovtsian  girls  following  a  girls'  chorus). 
Willi  some  of  these  dances,  a  choral  song  is  joined.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, the  oboe  supported  by  harp  and  violoncellos  (pizz.)  plays 
the  melody  of  the  women's  chorus.  Then  follows  a  "dance  of  savage 
men,"  Allegro  vivo,  with  a  lively  tune  for  clarinet  with  which  the 
former  song  is  joined.  General  dance,  Allegro.  Dance  of  the  pris- 
oners; dance  of  little  boys  alternating  with  dance  of  men  with 
chorus.  "Dance  of  young  girls  with  undulating  movements" — with 
a  return  of  the  song  heard  at  the  beginning;  slow  dance  of  young 
girls  and  rapid  dance  of  little  boys ;  dance  of  these  boys  alternating 
with  dance  of  men  accompanied  by  a  chorus;  general  dance,  Allegro 
con  spirito  with  chorus. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  finale  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  snare 
dium,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp, 
and  strings. 


The  opera  "Prince  Igor"  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  left 
unfinished  by  Borodin,  completed  by  Bimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazon- 
ooff,  was  produced  at  Petrograd,  November  4,  1S90.  The  chief 
singers  were  Mines.  Olguina  and  Slawina  and  Messrs.  Melnikoil', 
Wassileff,  Ougrinowitch,  and  Stravinsky.*  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  Slates  was  at  t lie  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New- 
York.  December  30,  1915. 


'Fed or  [gnatisrlcli  Stravinsky,  the  father  of  Igor  Stravinsky,  the  celebrated  com- 
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Pianoforte 

WHEN  any  article  commands  the 
highest  price,  it  is  manifestly  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

More  money  and  time  are  required  for  the  production 
of  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  thai)  for  any  other,  and  it  is, 
consequently,  the  highest  priced  piano  manufactured;  yet 
the  increase  in  its  sale  has  been  remarkable,  clearly  demon- 
strating its  proven  superiority. 

We  invite  an  investigation  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
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The  regulations  of  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  Liggett  Drug  Co.,  Fulton 
Street  and  Lafayette  Avenue. 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .         .         .        BROOKLYN 
Friday  Evening,  February  1,  at  8.15 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  Brooklyn 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  horn  the  Stem  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
st  master  could  not  himself  have 
played  upon  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
together!  Though  the  Stein  way  was  de- 
nied   Beethoven,   it  was   here   in   time   for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berlio 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  grcate 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knew 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewki 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such.  " 
fact,  arc  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  today 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immo 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  an' 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  pos 
1  and  played  and  cherished  not  onl' 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  musu 
but  by  the  many  who  arc  its  lovers. 


Strlnuuu  <r  Suns  and  thrir  dealers  Aoi*  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  own  a  SteintCat) 
I'iki-b:  $H75  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  New  York- 

STEINWAY  8  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  NewYoji 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
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Where  Will  You  Stay  in  Paris? 

You  will  go  to  Paris  when  you  go  abroad,  but  at  what  hotel 
will  you  stop?  At  what  hotel  in  London  or  Paris  or  Rome? 

What  are  the  best  trains  from  one  great  city  to  another? 

Where  will  you  stop  en  route  for  sightseeing? 

How  much  time  will  the  trip  you  want  to  make  require? 

What  will  it  all  cost? 

It  is  Raymond-Whitcomb's  business  to  answer  these 
questions  and  a  hundred  others — to  obtain  steamship 
and  railway  tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  to  engage 
automobiles,  to  provide  a  complete  and  enjoyable  trip. 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours  (with  expert  escort) 
travel  by  the  best  steamships,  stop  at  the  smartest  hotels, 
use  high-grade  automobiles  for  local  sightseeing  and  for 
trips  of  several  days.  For  years  they  have  been  the 
ideal  way  to  travel. 

Send  for  our  Europe  Booklet 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Individual  Travel  Service 

prepares  trips  to  follow  your  own  individual  route  and 
makes  advance  arrangements  (steamship,  railroad,  hotel, 
etc.)  for  the  entire  journey.  We  can  relieve  you  of  those 
daily  details  that  annoy  the  average  traveler  and  occupy 
so  much  time  intended  for  pleasure  and  sightseeing. 

Send  for  the  Raymond-Whitcomb  Guide  to  European  Travel 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

The  annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  Mediterranean  Cruise  sails 
February  9th.  An  ideal  trip  through  the  historic  Mediterranean  at 
its  besl  Beason,  with  visits  to  Madeira,  Spain,  Algeria,  the  Riviera, 
Corsica,  Italy,  Tunisia,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt  and  Cattaro  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

Winter  tours  to  California,  Hawaii,  Florida  and  South  America. 

Annual  Midnight  Sun  Cruise  (to  Iceland,  North  Cape,  and  the 
beautiful  Fjords  of  Norway).  Sailing  June  26,  1924  on  the 
newest  Cunard  liner,  S.  S.  "Franconia."  Hates  $625  and  upward. 

Send  for  booklets 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirty-sixth  season  in  Brooklyn 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  1 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven         .         .       Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country; 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  mo  to. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of    the   country  folk:    Allegro;  In  Tempo 

d 'allegro. 

Thunder-storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherd's  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 

storm:  Allegretto. 


Ravel 

Liszt     . 
Dvorak 


.      "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  (Orchestral 
Excerpts,  First  Series) 
Nocturne  —  Interlude  —  Danse  Guerriere 

"Dance  of  Death,"  a  Paraphrase  of  the  "Dies  Irae," 
for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER  SILOTI 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Bora  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido/' 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 

Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  from  the  Mass  in  C  major,  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasie  for  piano- 
forte, "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
cud  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  The  concert  began  at  half-past 
six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

J.  F.  Reichardt  wrote  a  review  of  the  new  works.  He  named,  but 
incorrectly,  the  subtitles  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  added,  "Each 
number  was  a  very  long,  complete,  developed  movement  full  of  lively 
painting  and  brilliant  thoughts  and  figures;  and  this,  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony, lasted  much  longer  than  a  whole  court  concert  lasts  in  Berlin." 
Of  the  one  in  C  minor  he  simply  said:  "A  great,  highly-developed,  too 
long  symphony.  A  gentleman  next  us  assured  us  he  had  noticed  at 
the  rehearsal  thai  the  violoncello  part  alone — and  the  violoncellists 
were  kept  very  busy — covered  thirty-four  pages.  It  is  true  that  the 
copyists  here  understand  how  to  spread  out  their  copy,  as  the  law 
scriveners  do  at  home."  No  record  of  the  reception  by  the  audience 
of  the  new  works  has  come  down  to  us.  Reichardt  censured  the  per- 
formance of  the  Hymn  a  Gloria-  and  the  Sanctus.  and  said  that  the 
piano  concerto  was  enormously  difficult,  but  Beethoven  played  it  in  an 
astounding  manner  and  with  incredible  speed.     "He  literally  sang  the 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises  —  essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique  —  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  cither  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Carnegie  Hall.  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AYKM  IE  and  57th  STREET  J45  CLINTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn 

Ttltpbooa  (  irdr  2M4  TaUphoot   Frotpad  UI5 


Adagio,  a  masterpiece  of  beautiful,  developed  song,  with  a  deep  and 
melancholy  feeling  that  streamed  through  me  also."  Count  Wilhourski 
told  Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  sat  alone  in  an  orchestra  stall  at  the  per- 
formance, and  that  Beethoven,  called  out,  bowed  to  him  personally,  in 
a  half-friendly,  half-ironical  manner. 

* 

The  Pastoral  was  described  on  the  programme  of  1808  as  follows: — 

Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5  (sic)],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 
First  Piece.  Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 
Second  Piece.  Scene  by  the  brook. 

Third  Piece.  Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  in  which  appear  suddenly 
Fourth  Piece.  Thunder  and  storm,  in  which  enter 

Fifth  Piece.  Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Godhead  after  the 
storm. 

The  headings  finally  chosen  are  on  the  title-page  of  this  Programme 
Book.  The  descriptive  headings  were  probably  an  afterthought.  In 
the  sketch-book,  which  contains  sketches  for  the  first  movement,  is  a 
note:  "Characteristic  Symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in  the 
country."  There  is  also  a  note:  "The  hearer  is  left  to  find  out  the 
situations  for  himself." 

M.  Vincent  dTndy  in  his  "Beethoven"  (Paris,  1911)  devotes  several 
pages  to  Beethoven's  love  of  nature.  "Nature  was  to  Beethoven  not 
only  a  consoler  for  his  sorrows  and  disenchantments;  she  was  also 
a  friend  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  familiar  talk,  the  only  inter- 
course to  which  his  deafness  presented  no  obstacle."  Nor  did  Beetho- 
ven understand  Nature  in  the  dryly  theoretical  manner  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  writings  then  were  in  fashion,  for  there  could  be 
no  point  of  contact  between  the  doctrines  of  this  Calvinist  of  Geneva 
and  the  effusions  of  Beethoven,  a  Catholic  by  birth  and  by  education. 
Nor  did  Beethoven  share  the  views  of  many  romantics  about  Nature. 
He  would  never  have  called  her  "immense,  impenetrable,  and  haughty," 
as  Berlioz  addressed  her  through  the  mouth  of  his  Faust.  A  little 
nook,  a  meadow,  a  tree, — these  sufficed  for  Beethoven.  He  had  so 
penetrated  the  beauty  of  nature  that  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  all 
his  music  was  impregnated  by  it. 


The  Brooklyn  Home  for  More  Than  Thirty  Years  of 

Ivers  &  Pond 

Pianos  -  Players  -  Grands 

The  choice  of  several  hundred  leading  American 
Conservatories  of  Music  and  Educational  Institutions. 
Refinement  in  design  of  case  and  its  perfect  musical 
expression  makes  it  truly  the  Aristocrat  of  Pianodom 

F-  Tessas—  (^lirNnfEP      "^ESSo 

T.    F.    ENGLISH  WlI/TULXA^JMArfflX  NEW    PIANOS 

(Treasurer.     Manager)       pJ^JQ  COMPANY  TO  RENT- 

Tel.  0159  Main      222    LIVINGSTON    STREET  Brooklyn. 


His  bedside  book  for  many,  many  years  soon  after  his  passion  for 
Giulietta  Guicciardi  was  the  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch"  of  Sturm. 
Passages  underscored  show  the  truth  of  the  assertions  just  made,  and 
he  copied  these  lines  that  they  might  always  be  in  his  sight:  "Nature 
can  be  justly  called  the  school  of  the  heart;  it  shows  us  beyond  all 
doubt  our  duty  towards  God  and  our  Neighbor.  I  wish  therefore  to 
become  a  disciple  of  this  school,  and  offer  my  heart  to  it.  Desirous  of 
self-instruction,  I  wish  to  search  after  the  wisdom  that  no  disillusion 
can  reject :  I  wish  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  this  knowl- 
edge I  shall  find  a  foretaste  of  celestial  joys." 

Nature  to  Beethoven  was  the  country  near  by,  which  he  could  visit 
in  his  daily  walks.  If  he  was  an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  he  was 
never  an  excursionist.  "Tourisme,  a  mania  of  modern  Germany  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  with  its  instinct  of  militarism  that  it  is  clothed 
in  a  uniform  (gray  green  coat  with  hartshorn  buttons,  and  a  shabby 
little  hat  ornamented  with  a  shaving  brush*) — tourisme,  I  say,  did  not 
exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  When  any  one  undertook 
a  distant  journey,  it  was  for  business,  not  for  pleasure;  but  pedestrian 
tours  were  then  very  common." 

M.  d'Indy  draws  a  picture  of  the  little  Wirthschaften  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  large  towns,  humble  inns  "not  yet  ticketed  with  the  pompous 
barbarism  of  'restaurant.'  :  They  were  frequented  by  the  bourgeoisie, 
who  breathed  the  fresh  air  and  on  tables  of  wood  ate  the  habit  ual 
sausage  and  drank  the  traditional  beer.     There  was  a  dance  hall  with 

*M.  d'Indy  forgets  the  field-glass  with  a  strap  around  the  neck  and  dangling  just  above  or  on  the 
wearer's  paunch. — P.  H. 


This  is  going  to  be 
the  A.  &  S.  year 

^^OW  the  beautiful  new  A.  &  S.  Store  is  all  read}'. 
The  remodeled  departments  are  more  spacious. 
The  new  fixtures  display  merchandise  orderly  and  effi- 
ciently. The  escalators  carry  you  from  floor  to  floor 
in  a  few  seconds.  The  resilient  flooring  makes  shopping 
pleasant . 

We  purpose  to  set  before  you  every  day  new  fashions,  new  home- 
making  things,  new  ideas,  new  interests  of  every  sort,  so  that  you 
may  know,  ever  before,  the  cordial  helpfulness  oi  the  \.  &  S. 
Store;  so  that  you  may  have  a  new  and  exact  picture  of  how  com- 
pleted read)  V.  &  S.  i  with  merchandise  of  character  and  quality, 
at  I'  ■■■'•  e  t  pri(  ible. 

Abraham  &  Straus 
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a  small  orchestra;  there  was  a  discreet  garden  with  odorous  alleys  in 
which  lovers  could  walk  between  the  dances.  Beyond  was  the  forest 
where  the  peasant  danced  and  sang  and  drank,  but  the  songs  and 
dances  were  here  of  a  ruder  nature. 

Beethoven  did  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  material,  realistic  im- 
pression of  country  sounds  and  noises,  but  only  the  spirit  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Thus  in  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  to  suggest  the  rustic  calm  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  soul  in  contact  with  Nature,  he  did  not  seek  curious 
harmonic  conglomerations,  but  a  simple,  restrained  melody,  which 
embraces  only  the  interval  of  a  sixth  (from  fa  to  re*).  This  is  enough 
to  create  in  us  the  sentiment  of  repose — as  much  by  its  quasi-immobil- 
ity as  by  the  duration  of  this  immobility.  The  exposition  of  this  melody 
based  on  the  interval  of  a  sixth  is  repeated  with  different  timbres,  but 
musically  the  same,  for  fifty-two  measures  without  interruption.  In 
an  analogous  manner  Wagner  portrayed  the  majestic  monotony  of  the 
river  in  the  introduction  to  "Rheingold."  Thus  far  the  landscape  is 
uninhabited.  The  second  musical  idea  introduces  two  human  beings, 
man  and  woman,  force  and  tenderness.  This  second  musical  thought 
is  the  thematic  base  of  the  whole  work.  In  the  Scherzo  the  effect  of 
sudden  immobility  produced  by  the  bagpipe  tune  of  the  strolling  musi- 
cian (the  oboe  solo,  followed  by  the  horn),  imposing  itself  on  the  noisy 

*In  his  "Essais  de  technique  et  d'esthetique  musicales,"  1902,  pp.  380-383,  M.  Elie  Poiree  has 
already  remarked  the  pastoral  character  of  this  interval  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  by  a  very  plausible 
phenomenon  of  "colored  audition"  appears  to  him  in  correspondence  with  the  color  green. — V.  d'I. 
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THE  rapturous  music 
of  the  great  pianists 
need  not  be  simply  a 
once  -  in  -  awhile  treat 
but  an  enjoyment  to  be 
indulged  in  whenever 
the  spirit  moves,  if  your 
home  contains  a 
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Reproducing 
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Obtainable  in  some  of 
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makes,  including  the 
superlative  Kranich  & 
Bach,  at  Loeser's. 


joy  of  the  peasants,  is  due  to  the  cause  named  above;  here,  with  the 
exception  of  one  note,  the  melody  moves  within  the  interval  of  a  fifth. 

The  storm  dov<  not  pretend  to  frighten  the  hearer.  The  insufficient 
kettledrums  are  enough  to  suggest  the  thunder,  but  in  four  movements 
of  the  five  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  development  in  the  minor  mode. 
The  key  of  F  minor,  reserved  for  the  darkening  of  the  landscape  hitherto 
sunny  and  gay,  produces  a  sinking  of  the  heart  and  the  distressing 
restlessness  that  accompany  the  approach  of  the  tempest.  Calm  re- 
turns with  the  ambitus  of  the  sixth,  and  then  the  shepherd's  song  Lead! 
to  a  burst  of  joyfulness.  The  two  themes  are  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements  exposed  in  the  first  movement. 

According  to  M.  d'Indy  the  Andante  is  the  most  admirable  expres- 
sion of  true  nature  in  musical  literature.  Only  some  passages  of 
"Siegfried"  and  "Parsifal"  are  comparable.  Conductors  usually  take 
this  Andante  at  too  slow  a  pace,  and  thus  destroy  the  alert  poetry  of 
the  section.  The  brook  furnishes  the  basic  movement,  expressive 
melodies  arise,  and  the  feminine  theme  of  the  first  Allegro  reappears, 
alone,  disquieted  by  the  absence  of  its  mate.  Each  section  is  completed 
by  a  pure  and  prayer-like  melody.  It  is  the  artist  who  prays,  who 
loves,  who  crowns  the  diverse  divisions  of  his  work  by  a  species  of 
Alleluia.* 


* 
*  * 


It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs. f 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  some  programme-makers  give  five  move- 
ments to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an  inde- 
pendent movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 


"Daphnis  i.i  ( 'ni.ni';"     Ballet  i\  one  Act    Orchestral  Fragmen  rs, 
Piaei  Series:  "No<  n  rne,"  "Interlude,"  "Warlike  Dani  i  " 

Joseph  M  u  rice  \l  w 

I',  in  .-■•  ('ihriurc,  Ii.isscs-Pvn'iircs,  March  7,  L875;  n<»w  living  near  Paris) 

Ravel  composed  hia  ballel  "Daphnifi  and  Chloe"  in  1910,  expecting 
that  it  would  be  performed  by  the  Russian  Ballet  at  Pari-  in  1911. 
The  ballet  was  not  performed  until  1912  June  8,  according  to  the 
Annates  du  Thidlre,  June  5,  7.  8,  and  L0,  according  to  the  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ballet  Russe.  The  performances  were  at  tlic  Chatclet. 
.\ijind.\  mimed  Daphnis:  Mme.  Karsavina,  Chloe".  Bolm  and  ( Vchetti 
took  leading  parte.    The  conductor  was  Mr.  Monteux. 

I  mini  pain      of  M.  d'li  .1  \   trnnnlatioa 

been  publi  ihi  •!  bj  I  I  ompanj       I'll. 

i  A  .rim. 
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The  score,  however,  was  published  in  1911.  Two  concert  suites 
were  drawn  from  it.  The  first — "Nocturne,"  "Interlude,"  "Danse 
(iiuMTiriv"  -was  performed  at  a  Ch&telet  concert  conducted  by  Gabriel 

Pieme.    April   2.  1911. 

The  argument  of  the  first  series  is  as  follows: — 

A  little  flame  suddenly  burns  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  statues. 
The  nymph  comes  to  life  and  leaves  her  pedestal.  Others  descend, 
come  together,  and  begin  a  slow  and  mysterious  dance.  They  see 
Daphnis,  bend  over  him  and  dry  his  tears.  Reanimating  him  and 
leading  him  to  the  rock,  they  invoke  the  god  Pan.  Little  by  little 
the  form  of  the  god  assumes  definite  shape.  Daphnis  kneels  in  sup- 
plication. All  is  dark.  Behind  the  scenes  voices  are  heard,  far  off 
at  first.  And  now  there  is  a  dim  light.  The  pirates'  camp  is  disclosed 
There  is  a  bold  coast;  the  sea  is  in  the  background,  with  rocks  to  the 
right  and  left.  A  trireme  is  near  the  shore.  Cypresses  are  here  and 
there.  The  pirates,  laden  with  booty,  run  to  and  fro.  Torches  are 
brought,  which  at  last  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  stage. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  a  flute 
in  G,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  a  little  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clari- 
nets in  B-flat,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  tam-tam,  antique  cym- 
bals, triangle,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  wind-machine. 
celesta,  Glockenspiel,  two  harps,  strings,  (double-basses  with  the  low 
C),  chorus  of  mixed  voices.  This  chorus,  which  sings  without  words, 
can  be  replaced  by  variants  engraved  for  this  purpose  in  the  orches- 
tral parts. 

The  scenario  of  the  ballet  was  derived  by  Michael  Fokine  from  the 
charming  romance  of  Longus.  There  are  stage  pictures  of  Chloe 
cairied  away  by  robbers,  rescued  by  Pan  at  the  prayer  of  Daphnis,  and 
of  the  lovers  miming  together  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  There  arc 
scenes  in  the  grove  of  Pan  and  in  the  pirate  camp,  besides  those  mentioned 
above.     The  scenery  and  costumes  were  designed  by  Leon  Bakst. 


Todtentanz  (Danse  Macabre*),  Dance  of  Death:  A  Paraphrase 
of  the  "Dies  Irak"  for  Pianoforte  \\i)  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 

[Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg  (Hungary),  October  22,  L811;  died  a1  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886 

I.i-xt  was  thrilled  by  a  fresco  in  the  ( lampo  of  Pisa,  when  he  sojourned 
there  in  is:-s  39.    This  fresco,  "The  Triumph  of  Death/'  was  tor  many 

Vfachabree,    Machabray,    Macaber  [the  form   now  usually  rcpn   •  ■  ■     I  rench 
•  Old  I  "  i"li  1 1 1 -■  i « - : 1 1 » r •'-  whence  the  earlier  English  foi  ihe  ''id  Preni  I 

de  la  Mort'     1376  .  where  tin-  author,  ii  In-  be  correctlj  int<-r- 
r 1 1 : 1 1 1 1 : t  »  !.i i n i  -  !■ .  Ii:i \  ■  •  w  i  n  1 1  n  :i  woik  called  'la  dansc  mat 

incerned  i(  might  I"   ■  popular  coi  ■  up- 
■  <  i   ;  i  ■    •    ■  .  >,■'  -  Mm  n  example  ol  'Judas  Macabre'  has  been  found)  and  in  toe 

.  !,t  u r  \  thi     I  >  in<  ■   "f  Death1  was  called  chorea  Machabajorum  in  Latin  (Du  Ca 

in  Dutch     \1.  Gaston  Paris, however,  thinka iMacabrl 
who  painted  tl  which  Ruggestcd  the  nrsl  poem  on  the 

ii    • 
li  i  i  .    .  iin.lv  exprt  ised  and  ihi  «<<i  thi 

of  ma i  yne  tymea  by  death,  and  when  he  thinketh  least  thereon." 

I  :..M  ..(   1 1  'Itechci  i 

Pari  .  i - 

i  ' 


years  attributed  to  a  Florentine,  Andrea  Orcagna,  or  FArcagnolo  (1308? 
1368?),  but  some  insist  that  it  was  painted  by  Pietro  and  Ambruogio 
Lorenzetti. 

The  right  of  this  fantastical  fresco  portrays  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  who,  with  dogs  and  falcons,  appear  to  be  back  from  the  chase, 
or  they  may  be  sitting  as  in  Boccaccio's  garden.  They  are  sumptuously 
dressed.  A  minstrel  and  a  damsel  sing  to  them,  while  Cupids  flutter 
about  and  wave  torches.  But  Death  flies  swiftly  toward  them,  a 
fearsome  woman,  with  hair  streaming  wildly,  with  clawed  hands.  She 
is  bat-winged;  her  clothing  is  stiff  with  wire.  She  swings  a  scythe, 
eager  to  end  the  delight  and  joy  of  the  world.  Corpses  lie  in  a  heap 
at  her  feet, — corpses  of  kings,  queens,  cardinals,  warriors,  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  whose  souls,  in  the  shape  of  new-born  babes,  rise 
out  of  them.  " Angels  like  gay  butterflies"  are  ready  to  receive  the 
righteous,  who  fold  their  hands  in  prayer;  demons  welcome  the  damned, 
who  shrink  back  with  horror.  The  devils,  who  are  as  beasts  of  prey 
or  loathsome  reptiles,  fight  for  souls;  the  angels  rise  to  heaven  with 
the  saved;  the  demons  drag  their  victims  to  a  burning  mountain,  and 
throw  them  into  the  flames.  Next  this  heap  of  corpses  is  a  crowd  of 
beggars,  cripples,  miserable  ones,  who  beg  Death  to  end  their  woe; 
they  do  not  interest  her.  A  rock  separates  this  scene  from  another, 
the  chase.  Gallant  lords  and  noble  dames  are  on  horseback;  hunters 
with  dogs  and  falcons  follow  in  their  train.  They  come  upon  three 
open  graves,  in  which  lie  three  princes  in  different  stages  of  decay. 
An  aged  monk  on  crutches,  possibly  Saint  Macarius,  points  to  this 
memento  mori.     All  talk  gaily,  although  one  of  them  holds  his  nose. 


Used  on  the  Programs  of  Famous  Singers 
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Only  one  of  the  party,  a  woman,  rests  her  head  on  her  hand  and  shows 
a  sorrowful  face.  On  mountain  heights  above  are  hermits,  who  have 
reached  through  abstinence  and  meditation  the  highest  state  of  human 
existence.  One  milks  a  doe  while  squirrels  play  about  him;  another 
sits  and  reads;  a  third  looks  down  into  the  valley  rank  with  death. 
According  to  tradition,  the  faces  in  this  fresco  are  portraits  of  the 
painter's  contemporaries.  Eastlake  suggests  that  Death  is  here  per- 
sonified as  a  woman  in  accordance  with  the  characterization  in  Pe- 
trarch's ''Triumph  of  Death." 


*  * 


The  first  sketch  of  "The  Dance  of  Death"  was  made  at  Pisa  in  1839. 
It  was  developed  at  Weimar  in  1849-50,  completed  with  instrumenta- 
tion in  1853,  and  revised  in  1859. 

It  was  not  known  to  the  public  until  March  15,  1865.  when  it  was 
performed  at  The  Hague  from  manuscript  at  the  sixth  concert  of  the 
Diligentia  Musical  Society,  Joh.  J.  H.  Verhulst,  conductor.  Hans 
von  Btilow  was  the  pianist.  He  played  it  at  Hamburg  on  March  24, 
1865,  at  a  Philharmonic  private  concert  led  by  Julius  Stockhausen, 
and  at  Lowenberg,  December  3,  1865,  in  the  concert-hall  of  the  Prince's 
( Jastle,  at  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Prince's  orchestra,  when  Max  Seifriz 
conducted. 

Liszt's  variations  are  founded  on  the  cantus  firmus,  "Dies  Irae," 
which  has  fascinated  musicians  of  orchestral  imagination  from  Berlioz 
to  Loeffler.  The  piano  with  drums  begins  a  bizarre  motive  ostinato. 
and  the  chant  is  proclaimed  by  clarinets,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba, 
violas,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses.  A  short  cadenza  for  the  piano 
is  followed  by  a  repetition  of  this  theme.  The  introduction  is  regarded 
by  Reimann  as  an  illustration  of  the  verse  that  frequently  occurs  in 
the  old  Dances  of  Death,  and  may  be  found  in  part  on  old  New  Kngland 
tombstones.     The  lines  may  thus  be  Englished: — 

So  here  lie  all  our  bones;  and  to  us  botli  great  and  small  come  dancing!     As 

you  arc  now,  so  once  were  we;  as  we  arc  now,  BO  shall  you  be!" 

The  piano  plays  the  "Dies  Irae"  cardus  as  a  theme.  Variation  I. 
is  divided  between  orchestra  and  piano.  In  Variation  II.  the  theme 
is  given  to  the  left  hand  of  the  pianist,  strengthened  by  strings  pizzicato, 
and  there  is  a  horn  solo.  In  Variation  III.  the  theme  occurs  both 
in  piano  and  in  accompaniment.  Variation  IV.  starts  with  canonic 
treatment   tor  piano  solo.    There  is  a  long  cadenza,  which  Leads  to 

gentle  passages  in  B  major,  and  there  is  a  clarinet  solo.      (This  cadenza 

and  the  rest  of  the  variation  may  be  omitted.)  The  music  waxed 
stormy,  and  Variation  V.  is  in  a  quick  fugato,  at  first  lor  piano  solo. 
It    passes  into  :i   species  of  dance  rhythm.     The  preceding  passages 
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of  tenderness  in  B  major  now  appear  fortissimo.  Episodes  follow, 
which  finally  load  to  a  cadenza  for  the  piano.  The  final  section  is 
composed  chiefly  of  lively  variations  of  the  theme. 

The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three1  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  strings,  and  pianoforte.  The 
scon1  is  dedicated  to  "the  noble-minded  protagonist  of  our  art  Hans 
von  Pillow,  with  esteem  and  gratitude." 

Richard  Pohl  claimed  that  Liszt's  music  was  inspired  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein's "Dance  of  Death,"  and  that  each  one  of  the  variations  char- 
acterizes one  of  Holbein's  figures, — the  serious  man,  the  frivolous  youth, 
the  mocking  sceptic,  the  praying;  monk,  the  tender  maiden.  Possibly 
the  idea  of  this  inspiration  was  derived  from  a  jest  of  Liszt,  who  wrote 
to  Billow  in  1864:  "The  idea  of  producing;  the  'Danse  Macabre'  for 
the  hist  time  at  Bale  is  eminently  judicious.  If  there  should  be  a 
fiasco,  we  can  attribute  it  to  Holbein,  who  has  corrupted  the  public 
taste." 


"Carnival"    Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at   Miihlhausen    (Nelahozeves),   near  Kralup,   Bohemia,   September  8, 
1841:  died  at  Prague,  May  1.  1904) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."  The  first  of  these  is  known 
generally  in  concert-halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.  The  third  is 
kn«.wn  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  the  United  States.  The 
composer  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  L892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,    at     the    Music    Hall,     Fifty-seventh    Street    and    Seventh 

Avenue,  in  honor  <>r  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance 

in    this   country.      The   solo   singers   were    Mine,   de    Yere  Sapio    and 

Emi]  Fischer.  The  orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Richard 
Henry  Warren  conducted  "America";  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginsoo 
delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds:  The  New  World  or  Colum- 

DUfl   mid    the    New    World    of    .Music";    Liszt's    "TaSSO"    was    played, 

conducted  by  Anton  Seidl;  tin-  Triple  Overture  and  a  Te  ivnm 
(expressly  written  tor  the  occasion)  were  performed  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  composer.  Tin-  programme  stated  that  the  Triple  Over* 
inrc  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work,  it  is  said  that  the  Bcheme  of  the  description  was  originated 
i,v  Dvorak  himself.    The  description  is  ;it  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  b  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  hi-.  Antonin  Pyofak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three 
great  creative  forces  "f  'he  Universe-  -Nature,  kite  and  Love  was 
conceived  nearly  ;i  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bo- 
hemia.  .  .  .  The  three  parte  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  bj  ;• 


certain  underlying  melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the 
insistence  of  the  inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections 
of  a  humble  individual,  who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold 
signs  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at 
Prague  "Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival," 
was  described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator : — 

"If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  'II  Penseroso,'  the 
second,  with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call 
up  the  same  poet's  <L' Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful 
Jollity.'  The  dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to 
scenes  of  human  life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly   rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid* — 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.  Cymbals  clang,  strange 
instruments  clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls 
the  dreamer  madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies 
away,  as  if  the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers, 
whom  the  boisterous  gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor 
of  voices  and  instruments,  reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody 
sustained  by  one  violin,  the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in, 
and  almost  unconsciously  returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like 
a  passing  recollection  of  the  tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even 
this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A  band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in. 
The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the  introduction  reappears,  and  the 
three  themes  of  the  second  overture,  the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one,  with  the  humorous  in  the  ascend- 
ant, till  a  reversion  changes  the  order.  The  whole  ends  in  the 
same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  con- 
ductor, January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1895;  "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle, 
harp,  strings. 


*Milton's  lines  are  as  follows  : — 

When  the   merry  bells   ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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The  concert  in  New  York  in  which  Dvorak  was  introduced  was  a 
curious  affair.  The  New  York  Times  said:  "To  attempt  to  give  Ih\ 
Dvorak's  engagement  as  director  of  a  local  music  school  the 
appearance  of  a  national  event  was  beyond  all  question  a  piece  of 
impudence,  and  conld  have1  been  attempted  only  by  persons  con- 
versant with  the  great  truth  established  by  Mr.  Barnum,  that  the 
American  public  loves  to  be  humbugged.  There  is  no  humbug  about 
Antonin  Dvorak,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  about  the  prefatory 
portion  of  his  first  concert.  For  that,  however,  the  eminent  com- 
poser cannot  be  held  responsible.  He  was  probably  told  that  it 
would  be  expected.  The  performance  began  with  the  singing  by 
the1  chorus,  accompanied  by  orchestra  ami  organ,  of  'America.'  set 
forth  on  the  programme  as  the  'National  Hymn.-  Now  a  national 
conservatory-  ought  to  know  the  national  hvmn  of  its  own  country. 
It  ought,  moreover,  to  know — and  if  it  does  not  it  should  be  made  to 
know — that  the  people  of  these  United  States  will  not  accept  as 
their  national  hymn  any  masquerading  version  of  'God  save  the 
Queen.'  Many  Americans  are  willing  to  sing  'God  save  the  Queen' 
when  it  is  not  disguised,  and  to  give  three  cheers  for  her  Majesty 
into  the  bargain,  but  when  they  stand  up  to  sing  their  national 
hymn  they  wish  to  sing  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

"Secondly,  there  was  no  satisfactory  reason  why  an  oration  should 
be  delivered.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Dvorak  to  direct  the  business  of 
teaching  music  at  the  National  Conservatory  is  unquestionably  a 
beneficent  thing  for  art;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  subject  that 
a  large4  audience  cares  to  have  discussed  in  a  twenty-minute  speech. 
Speech-making  is  altogether  too  common  an  offence."  And  then  the 
'/"tuns  criticised  the  oration  severely. 

"Dr.  Dvorak  is  an  extremely  bad  conductor.  His  beat  is  so  uncer- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  any  body  of  players  or  singers 
could  follow  it  with  confidence.  Certainly  those  bet  ore  hint  last 
night  did  not.  and  therefore  the  performance  of  his  two  new  works 
w.i-  not   what   it  might  have  been.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary 

that  \>i.  Dvorak  should  be  a  great  conductor.  So  long  as  he  will 
continue  to  ponr  forth  mnsic  from  his  fertile  brain,  men  and  women 
will  be  found  to  sing  and  play  it  well.  I  nterpreters  are  many, 
creators  are  lew ." 


The  hi^i  performance  of  the  "Carnival"  overture  at  these  subscrip- 
tion concerts  \\;is  on  February  •>.  1915. 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 
Teachers  of  Music 

icational  Institution!  tkfougboul  U 

a    mm  Hi  MRY  c:   LAHEI 

21*  Trem-nt  '  I..  B 


BOUND  COPIES  of   the 

Bufitnn  ^Miunluntii  (Orrhrfltra's 
PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale't  analytical  and  de- 
■criptiVt  ni'trt  f.n  nil  work,  performed  during  the 
•  rn.cii  t/'mmirallv  ipeaking.  the  gTMttst  art  an- 
nual of  today."  —  W.  .1  1  lender tnn.  New  York 
turned  l>v  nddreiaing 

PRICE.  $5.00  YMPHONY    MALI. 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Copley  0898-R 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 

Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


Ernesto 


LA  FORGE  -  BERUMEN  STUDIOS 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Concerts,  Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying,  Recitals 

Voice  Culture,  and  Oratorio— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


Harris  Stackpole  Shaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 
Copley  341 4-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 
CONCERT  ORATORIO 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


RECITAL 


TENOR 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Fitz  Roy  3701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jeflferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


PABLO    CASALS 

Master    of    the    Bow 
The    World's    Greatest    Cellist 

Having    purchased    a 

Piano 

in  a  letter  to  its  makers  writes  as  follows: 
"I  am  convinced  of  the  mperiority  of  your  instruments 

in  their  purely  musical  quality  <>f  tone,  their  artistic  ap- 
peal, and.  in  short,  qualities  which  the  true  musician  seeks 
in  any  musical  in^t  ruinent.  " 

M  A  SON    &    II  A  ML  IN    CO. 

BOS  ION  \i;\v  VOKK 

■IMC 


The  regulations  of  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  Liggett  Drug  Co.,  Fulton 
Street  and  Lafayette  Avenue. 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .         .         .        BROOKLYN 

Friday  Evening,  March  14,  at  8.15 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  Brooklyn 
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INC. 
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FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  14,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has   been   said   that  he  was  tin- 

ins.    A  generation 

later  was  horn  t  lie  Stem  way  Piano,  which 

nowledged  to  1 1  the  greatest  of  all 

pianofortes.     Wh.n  a  pity  it  is  thai  the 

mid  not  himself  have 

I  upon  the  greatest  instrument  — 

that  these  two  coul  I  notl        I  een  horn 

Though  the  Steinway  we 

i  en,  it  was  here  in  time  for 


I  I  -t  and  Ruhinstein,  for  Warner,  Berlii 
and  Gounod*  And  today,  a  still  ^rcat 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knr 
responds  to  the  touch  ol  Padei 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such. 
facti  are  the  fortunes  ol  tune,  that  toda 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immortil 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  sr 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  o(,  c.\n  be  po 
led  and  played  and  cherished  not  on 
by  the  few  who  are  the  mastei  s  ol  mu> 
hut  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


;  and  thrir  dc,ilrr\  fun  r  mtitlr  it  com  rnirrxlly  pO*$lbU  for  rninii    /mvr.i  to  ou'n  a  Stein 
I'm  a:  $H7'~>  and  ut>,  fins  fm^lil  til  poMt  Julaiil  from  ,\cir  YOn\. 

STEINWAY  8  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  Yo 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  I.. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourei,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 

Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C  Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  IT. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.          Warrike,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendosn,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Hoens. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Hoens. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Haeps.                 Timpani.                      Peecussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.                Ritter,  i 
Delcourt,  L.          Polster, 

\.              Ludwig,  C.            Zahn,  F. 
M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Midnight  Sun 
Cruise 


A  New  Way  to  Europe 


Visiting  Iceland 

Norwegian  Fjords 


North  Cape 


on  the  way  to  England  or  France 

The  Raymond- Whitcomb  annual  Midnight 
Sun  Cruise  may  be  taken  as  the  prelude 
to  a  summer  in  Europe,  or  as  a  complete 
5    or  6   weeks'   summer  vacation  voyage. 

On  the  "Franconia" 

The  Cruise  ship  is  the  newest  Cunard  liner, 
ideally  perfect  for  cruising,  with  wide  decks, 
swimming  pool,  squash  court,  gymnasium  and 
large  staterooms  (70  with  connecting  baths). 

Rates  from  New  York  to  New  York  with  return 
on  any  Cunard  sailing  (including  "Aquitania," 
"Mauretania,"  "Franconia"  or  "Berengaria"). 

$625  to  #2100  without  bath 

#1325  to  #3850  with  bath 

Send  for  the  Cruise  booklet 

Europe  Tours 

General  Tours  of  Western  Europe  from  Italy  to  Scotland, 

planned  to  provide  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  pleasure, 

leave  frequently  through  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

Automobile  tours  of  England  and  Scotland 

Grand  Tour  of  Switzerland 

Individual  Travel  Service 

For  tho  <•  who  prefer   to  travel    without    eftCOlt     >r  OD  their 

own  intiiierary.  This  distinctive  Raymond-Whitcomb 
feature  i    described  id  our  "Guide  to  Winter  Travel  in 

Arnerr  a"  and  "( Juide  to  Kun  .pean  Travel."  Send  for  t  hem. 
Winter  tours  tO  California,   Horidu,   Kuropc 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

2.2.^  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


o))RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


t<o)/0)TOURS  6  CRDISESO 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirty-sixth  season  in  Brooklyn 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  14 


AT  8.15 


WAGNER 
PROGRAMME 


Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 
A  Siegfried  Idyll 

Isolde's  Narrative  (Act  I),  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 
Bacchanale  (Act  I,  Scene  I),  "Tannhauser" 


Ride  of  the  Valkyries  (Act  III),  "Die  Walkure" 

Waldweben  (Act  II),  "Siegfried" 

Bninnhilde's  Immolation  Scene  and 

Close,  "Gotterdammerung" 


SOLOIST 
MARGARET  MATZENAUER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser" 
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Pbeludbto  "The  Mastersingbrs  of  Nurbmbbbg" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1S13 ;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  18S3.) 

The  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  At  a  concert  orga- 
nized by  AVendlin  Weissheiiner,  opera  conductor  at  Wtirzburg  and 
Mayence,  and  composer,  for  the  production  of  certain  works,  Wagner 
conducted  this  Prelude  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhiiuser."  The  hall 
was  nearly  empty,  but  the  Prelude  was  received  with  so  much  favor 
that  it  was  immediately  played  a  second  time.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21, 1868.* 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the 
classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are 
closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on 
four  chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C 
major  is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  de- 
veloped, and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  devel- 
oped from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued 
style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultane- 
ously with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a 

•The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich, 
were  Betz,  Hans  Sachs ;  Bausewein,  Pogner ;  Holzel,  Beckmesser ;  Schlosser,  David ; 
Nachbaur.  Walther  von  Stolzing ;  Miss  Mallinger,  Eva  ;  Mine.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
January  4,  1886;  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph  Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz,  Beck- 
mcsKer ;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs. 
Anton  Seidl),  Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene. 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Kdward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises  —  essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique  —  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  FreckeltOIl  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  cither  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

•M,c«ic  Hall.  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AVENUE  ind  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn 

TwphoM  Qrm26M  Trirpiionr;  nrotpad  SI  IS 


coda  wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a 
stretto. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845, 
but  the  scenario  then  sketched  differed  widely  from  the  one  adopted. 
Wagner  worked  on  the  music  at  Biebrich  in  1862. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13.  1883) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was 
married  to  Hans  von  Billow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were 
divorced  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Kichard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at 
Dresden,  January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were 
married  at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son, 
was  born  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Bichter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript 
score  on  December  4,  1870.     Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy 


The  Brooklyn  Home  for  More  Than  Thirty  Years  of 

Ivers  &  Pond 

Pianos  -  Players  -  Grands 

The  choice  of  several  hundred  leading  American 
Conservatories  of  Music  and  Educational  Institutions. 
Refinement  in  design  of  caje  and  its  perfect  musical 
expression  makes  it  truly  the  Aristocrat  of  Piamodom 

T.    F.    ENGLISH  W  II  1/^1X4^4*1  JU1%  NEW    PIANOS 

(Treasurer.     Manager)       pJ^|^Q  COMPANY  TO  KENT- 

TeL  0159  Main       222    LIVINGSTON    STREET  Brooklyn. 


to  his  wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then 
went  to  Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master 
of  the  City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal 
was  on  December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich. 
The  Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent," 
says  Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  mu- 
sic ians  arriyed  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the 
rehearsal  that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas 
in  1S70  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians 
arrived  at  Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  per- 
formance might  be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were 
put  quietly  in  position  on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the 
large  kitchen.  The  little  orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs, 
Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the  top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood- 
wind instruments,  horns,  and  at  the  bottom  the  violoncello  and 
double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not  see  the  violoncello  and  bass, 
but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  orchestra  was  thus  com- 
posed: two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two  violas  (one  played 
by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet),  violoncello,  double- 
bass,  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says 
he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the  few  measures  given  it  from  a 
bandsman.     The  performance  began  at  7..*>0  a.m. 
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Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama, 
"Siegfried,"  was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken 
from  the  music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Sleep,  my  child" ; 
but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  poetical  dedication  to  Cosima. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  "Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


Isolde's  Narrative,  Act  I.  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written 
at  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that 
year;  the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  De- 
cember 31,  1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was 
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completed  at  Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  Aug- 
ust, L859.  The  "action  in  three  acts"  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  I860*;  the  first  perform- 
ance in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December 
1,  188o|. 

Isolde,  on  the  ship  bearing  her  to  Cornwall,  tells  to  Brangane  the 
story  of  her  adventure  with  Tristan.  The  translation  is  by  John  P. 
Jackson  J: — 


When  jestingly 
Their  songs  they  sing — 
I,  too,  can  make  response — 

About  a  bark 

That,  small  and  frail. 
To  Ireland's  coast  came  once; 

In  which  lay  prone 

A  stricken  man — 
Yea,  near  to  death  he  lay. 

Him  in  his  need 

Isolde  nursed, 

With  salves  precious 

And  balsams  sweet. 
She  healed  the  wounds  that  pain'd  him, 
And  watched  him  night  and  day. 

'Neath  "Tantris"— 
The  cunning  name  selected — 

Knight  Tristan 
Isolde  quickly  detected — 
When  in  his  sword,  the  trusted. 
She  found  a  chip  scarce  rusted, 

In  which  fit  close 

The  splinter  broken. 

That  in  Morold's  head, 

Sent  home  as  token 
Of  Cornwall's  mockery  dreaded, 
I  found  in  the  wound  imbedded. 

With  bated  breath 
And  throbbing  blood, 

With  the  sheathless  sword, 
Before  him  1  stood, 
ready  to  strike  and  slay  him, 
I       Morold's  death  to  repay  him! 

Then  from  his  weary 

( louch  he  gazed, 

Not  on  the  sword, 

v  »1  on  my  arm 

I        mine  his  glances  pleaded. 

Hi-  misery  went 

Si  raighl  to  my  bearl , 
And  the  -word  sank  down,  unheeded — 
The  " oundfi  t  hal  Morold  lt- » x- « ■  him 
I  Dursed  1  hat  I  mighl  save  him ; 
Thai  homeward  h<-  mighl  hasten 
And  In-  gaze  no  more  on  me  fasten ! 


Brangane 

Oh,  marvel!    And  blind  was  I  truly! 
The  guest  that  once 
I  help'd  to  nurse — 

Isolde 

His  praise  hast  heard  full  newly — 
"Hey!  how  the  Knight  Tristan!" 
He  was  that  pitiful  man! 
He  swore  with  oaths  unnumbered, 
His  thanks  and  troth  eternal — 

But  mark  how  a  hero's 

Vows  were  held : — 

He  who  as  Tantris 
Thence  unrecognized  went, 

Next  as  Tristan 
Boldly  back  was  sent; 

On  stately  ship, 

In  haughty  pride, 

Erin's  heir* 

Demanded  as  bride. 
For  Cornwall's  King,  the  weary, 
For  Mark,  his  uncle,  the  dreary! 

In  Morold's  days 

Who  insult  as  this 
Would  twice  to  have  given  desire! 

Now  the  tax-paying 

Cornish  prince 
Would  to  Ireland's  crown  aspire! 

(),  woe  is  me! 

1  it  was 

Who,  for  myself, 

Shaped  all  this  shame! 

Instead  of  the  sword 
( )\  vengeance1  swinging, 
Lei   it  sink  down  weakly  — 
Now  1  must   follow  him  meekly. 

BranqXne 
When  pence  and  Friendship  assuring, 
Were  sworn  in  oaths  enduring, 
\\  h.ii  heart  then  for  woe  had  thought? 
None  dreaml  1  hat  for  t hee 

Such  doleful  need  were  wrought! 


\I  unioh  wu  as  follon  Schnorr  von  Carolsf  eld ;  l\nrv.n:il,  Mitter* 

olde,   Mme.  Schnorr  von  ( tarolsfeld;   I 
nducted. 

,  ,,„-.•  in  New  '  r»:Ti    tan,  Ubei t  Ni<ni:um:  K 

■  '   rke,  I  Imil  Ki  cher;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lebmann;  I 

(Hto  Kemliti;  Siouormann,  I. mil  fc  Jeemann,  Max  Alvarj       Vntoil 

irnalist,  died  i  >.-.-.-ml..  r  I.   ivi?.  m  ii  fifty.     1 1 <•  was  for 

irk   Herald.     II  <1  the  nui  ■    ■  \    w  i  iim-  when 

ionable,  and  translated  some  ol  Wagner's  libr»:ttoM  iutn  l^nglishu 
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[bolde 

O  branded  blindness! 
llraii'-"  ensnaring! 
Daunted  daring, 
Dumb  despairing] 
Hmv  heedlessly  prated 
Tristan  aloud 

Of  what  1  sacred  held! 
In  silent  watches 
His  life  she  guarded, 
From  avenging 
Foes  him  guarded ! 
And  all  she  shaped 
In  loving  care 

Musi  he  to  the  world  declare? 
Like  iaurel'd  victor, 
Singing  of  frays, 


Loud  and  lightly, 

Chanted  my  praise: — 
"Aye,  she  were  a  gem, 

My  uncle  and  lord — 
How  suited  she  as  a  bride? 

The  dainty  Irin 

I'll  bring  to  thy  side; 

With  ways  and  means 

Acquainted  am  I, — 

A  hint — to  Ireland 

Quickly  I'll  fly — 
Isolde  then  were  thine, 
And  a  pleasant  adventure  mine!*' 

Curses  unnumbered 

Fall  on  his  head! 

Vengeance!    Death! 

Death  for  us  both! 


Overture  and  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser"  .      .  Richard  Wagneb 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1S83) 

"Tannhauser  unci  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Dett- 
mer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walt  her. 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann.  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walt  her,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reinmar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  thai  the  pari  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
net-, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombone-,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

Add  for  the  Bacchanale  to  the  list  of  instruments  given  above:  a 
flute  interchangeable  with  the  piccolo,  castanets,  and  harp.  The  Bcore 
and  parts  of  the  Bacchanale,  composed  in  Paris,  January,  1861,  were 
published  in  February,  L876. 

Tin-  overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E 
major,  3-4,  in  which  the  pUgrims'  chorus,  "Begluckt  darf  nun  dich,  o 
rleimath,  icfa  Bchauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  beard,  at  first  played 
piano  by  lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in 
the  trombones  against  .-i  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to 
a  pianissimo  (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  bagging 
1 1  *  < » *  o  that  there  may  be  do  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first 

melody   the   "Religious    Motive"   or   "TTie    Motive  of   Faith."    The 
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ascending  phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of 
Contrition,"  and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  " Motive  of  Rejoicing." 
The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
I  nalian  music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
(The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  thp  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E. major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
I  There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
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the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Paris  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with 
Van  Dvck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus. 


The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "Die  AValkure"    ("The  Val- 
kyrie")       Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1S13 ;  died  at  Venice,  February  13.  1S83) 

The  third  act  of  "Die  TTalkure"  begins  with  the  music  of  the  ride 
of  the  Valkyries.  After  some  forty  measures,  the  curtain  rises 
slio wing  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mount, — the  "Brunnhildenstein." 
"To  the  right  a  forest  of  pines  bounds  the  scene,  to  the  left  the 
entrance  to  a  rocky  cave;  above  the  cave,  the  crag  rises  to  its  high- 
est point.  Towards  the  rear  the  view  is  unobstructed;  higher  and 
lower  rocks  form  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Clouds  sweep  by  the  ridge, 
as  though  driven  by  a  storm.  Gerkilde,  Ortlinde,  YValtraute  and 
Schwertleite  have  camped  on  the  summit,  over  the  cave;  they  are 
in  full  armor.  ...    A  big  cloud  approaches  from  the  rear." 

The  Valkyries  hail  a  sister  who  is  disclosed  by  the  lightning  as 
bringing  ;i  fallen  warrior  on  her  horse  through  the  heavens.  The 
cry  of  the  Valkyries  resounds.  As  they  gather  in  number,  more 
voices  are  added.  Brunnhilde  appears  bringing  in  Sieglinde,  and 
begs  her  sisters'  protection  from  the  wrath  of  her  father,  YVotan, 
whom  she  lias  disobeyed. 


"Forest  Murmurs,"  prom  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2 

Richard   Wagner 

(Bom  .it   Leipsic,  May  22.  L813;  died  ;it  Venice,  February  18,  1883) 

This  piece  \\;i^  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts 
of  i in-  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  '^Siegfried.'] 
He  gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  ("Life  and  stir  of  the  Forest/j 
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or  "Forest  Murmurs").  The  piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored 
for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B 
major.  Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his 
father,  and  in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8, 
now  in  the  clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother :  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  violoncellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the 
strings,  later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  Bird-Song- 
motive  enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other 
wind  instruments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Albericfi  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  con- 
cert-piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing 
Vivace  enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  Slumber- 
motive,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 

The  first  performance  of  "Siegfried"  was  at  Bayreuth,  August  16, 
1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  the  Wanderer,  Betz ;  Siegfried,  lin- 
ger; Alberich,  Hill;  Mime,  Schlosser;  Fafner,  von  Reichenberg; 
Brunnhilde,  Materna;  Erda,  Luise  Jaide;  Forest  Bird,  Lilli  Leh- 
mann. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan,  New 
York,  November  9, 1887.  The  Wanderer,  Fischer ;  Siegfried,  Alvary ; 
Alberich,  von  Milde;  Mime,  Ferenczy;  Fafner,  Elmblad;  Brunn- 
hilde, Lehmann;  Erda,  Brandt;  Forest  Bird,  Seidl-Kraus. 


Final  Scene  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Act  III.,  Scene  3 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  final  scene  is  in  the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  by  the  Rhine.  Hagen 
returns  with  the  hunting  party,  and  announces  the  death  of  Siegfried 
by  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar.  The  body  is  brought  in.  Gunther  and 
Hagen  fight  over  the  ring;  Gunther  is  slain.  Hagen  attempts  to  take 
the  ring  from  the  dead  man,  but  Siegfried's  hand  closes  on  it,  and  the 
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hand  raises  itself  and  threatens.    Brunnhilde  enters.    To  use  the  words 

of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  "a  funeral  pyre  is  raised  whilst  she  declaims  a 

prolonged  scena,  extremely  moving  and  imposing,  but  yielding  nothing 

to  resolute  intellectual  criticism  except  a  very  powerful  and  elevated 

exploitation  of  theatrical  pathos,   psychologically  identical  with  the 

scene  of  Cleopatra  and  the  dead  Antony  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy. 

Finally,  she  flings  a  torch  into  the  pyre,  and  rides  her  war-horse  into 

the  flame." 

Brunnhilde 

[Alone  in  the  middle  of  the  stage;  after  gazing  long  at  Siegfried's  countenance,  a 
first  in  convulsive  grief,  then  with  almost  overwhelming  sadness,  she  turns  in  solemn 
exaltation  to  the  men  and  women.] 

Heap  on  high  a  funeral  pile, 

Huge  logs  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine; 

Fierce  and  fell  flash  forth  the  flames 

Which  the  noble  corse  of  the  highest  of  heroes  shall  consume. 

His  steed  bring  to  me  here 

That  with  me  his  master  shall  follow — 

For  to  share  with  my  hero  his  loftiest  glory 

My  body  burns  with  desire.    Obey  Brynhild's  commands. 

[  The  younger  men  erect  a  mighty  funeral  pyre  before  the  hall,  near  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  while  the  following  speech  proceeds;  women  adorn  it  with  tapestries,  upon  which 
they  strew  herbs  and  flowers.  ] 

Brunnhilde 

[Again  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  corpse.] 
A  radiant  glory  shines  from  him  now; 
The  noblest  was  he  who  e'er  betrayed; 
To  consort  faithless,  firm  in  friendship, 
From  her  to  him  dearest,  whom  he  loved  only; 
Self-divorced  by  his  sword. 
Truer  than  his  no  vows  were  spoken, 
Firmer  than  he  no  man  e'er  kept  pledges, 
Purer  than  he  no  man  felt  passion. 
And  yet — all  his  pledges,  promises,  treaties, 
A  love  that  was  holy,  betrayed,  he  like  none. 
Wist  ye  how  that  was? 
O,  ye  divine  ones,  guardians  of  pledges, 
Look  down  on  me  in  my  grievous  distress; 
Behold  your  transgression  and  shame; 
My  complaint,  O  hear,  thou  chief  est  god; 
By  his  most  valorous  deed,  so  dearly  wished  by  thee, 
Thou  brought 'st  on  him  who  did  it  achieve 
,The  curse  to  which  thou  wast  subject. 
On  me  fell  the  blow  of  deception 
That  knowledge  a  woman  might  gain. 
Know  I  now  of  thy  need? 
All  things,  all  things,  all  I  know  now. 
All  is  clear  to  my  mind. 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
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JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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E'en  now  thy  ravens  hear  I  flutt'ring: 
With  long'd-for,  dreaded  tidings, 
1  dispatch  them  now  to  thee. 
Slumber,  slumber,  O  god! 

[She  beckons  to  the  men  to  raise  up  Siegfried's  corpse  and  bear  it  to  the  pyre:  at  the 
same  time  she  draws  the  Ring  from  Siegfried's  finger,  contemplates  it  'luring  the  following, 
and  (it  last  put*  it  on  her  own.] 

Mine  own  I  take  now  to  my  keeping, 

A-CCureed  hoop!    Horrible  ring, 

Again  thou'rt  mine.    I'll  hold  thee  no  more. 

Ye  waternixies,  full  of  wisdom, 

The  Rhine-streams,  dallying  daughters, 

S  ge  counsel  frankly  ye  gave. 

ITour  heart's  desire  I  give  you  now — 

From  out  my  ashes  take  your  possession. 

The  fire  that  consumes  me  with  him 

Cleanse  from  the  ring  the  dire  curse. 

Ye  in  the  depths,  melt  it  anew, 

And  henceforth  keep  pure  the  gleaming  gold 

Which  once  was  stol'n  to  your  harm. 


■    turns  toward  the  bach,  where  Siegfried's  corpse  already  lies 
the  funeral  pile,  and  .snatches  a  mighty  firebrand  front  one  of  the  MEN.] 

Ely  homeward,  ravens,  whisper  to  your  master 

The  things  that  here  ye  have  heard. 

Past  Brynhilde's  rock  fare  on  your  way, 

There  flames  still  flicker;  guide  ye  Loge  to  Valhall, 

For  the  end  of  the  gods  approaches  apace. 

Thus  cast  I  the  brand  into  Valhall's  radiant  halls. 


itretched  out  on 


Two 


[Shi    hurls  the  brand  upon  the  pyre,  which  quickly  kindles  to  a  bright  flame. 
BAVEN8  have  flown  upfront  the  shore,  and  disappear  in  the  background.] 
[Tiro  rouNG  mia  lead  in  her  steed;  Bu(\.\hildk  takes  it,  and  quickly  unbridles  it.i 

Crane,  my  steed,  again  all  hail; 

"Knowesl  thou,  my  friend,  where  now  we  are  faring? 
Mid  flames,  bright-glowing,  there  lies  thy  lord, 
Siegfried,  my  hero.,  most  blest, 
To  follow  thy  master  gladly  thou'rt  neighing  — 
I'eel'st  thou  the  lure  of  the  light  and  its  laughter? 
Hot,  too,  my  bosom,  glowing  with  fire! 

Flames  are  playing  around  my  heart, 

Eager  to  clasp  him,  to  feel  his  embrace, 

In  measureless  passion  to  hold  him,  my  own. 

Beiajahol    Crane,  greet  now  thy  master  1 

Siegfried!    Siegfried)   See!    Brynhild  greets  thee     thy  wife. 

[Sfu  '  ung  herself  stormily  upon  the  steed,  and  rushes  on  it  with  a  small  bap  into 

anting  funeral  pile.    Immediately  the  fire  flames  up  high,  so  that  the  flames  fill 
hob  interior  of  tht  hall,  and  tl<<  hall  itself  seems  to  catch  fire.] 
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Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berlin 
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PROGRAMME 

Beethoven     .....  Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Chopin         ....  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  n,  No.  i 
I.     Allegro  maestoso. 
II.     Romanze:  Larghetto 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace 


Scriabin       .         .         .         Third  Symphony,  "The  Divine  Poem,"  Op.  43 
Lento;  Luttes  —  Allegro;  Voluptes — Lento;  Jeu  Divin — Allegro 
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There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Chopin's  concerto 
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Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Or.  72  .      .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

.  (Born  at  Bonn,  December  10  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna.  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
i  "Leonore;  on  L' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "historical  fact"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February 
19,  1798)  was  first  i)erformed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
November  20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,  afterwards  Mine. 
Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows: 
Don  Fernando.  Weinkopf ;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer; 
Rocco,  Rothe;  Marzelline  {sic),  Miss  Mtiller;  Jacquino,  CachS; 
Wachthauptmann,  Meister.  "The  opera  was  hastily  put  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  singers  thus  increased  by  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsals."  In  later  years  Fidelio  was  one  of  Anna 
Milder's  great  parts ;  "Judging  from  the  contemporary  criticism,  it 
was  now  somewhat  defective,  simply  from  lack  of  stage  experience." 
The  key  is  C  major.  A  short  fortissimo  is  struck.  It  is  diminished 
by  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  taken  up,  piano,  by  the  strings.  From 
this  G  there  is  a  descent  down  the  scale  of  C  major  to  a  mysterious 
F-sharp.  The  key  of  B  minor  is  reached,  finally  A-flat  major,  when 
the  opening  measures  of  Florestau's  air  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlings- 
tagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera)  is  played.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo,  first  violins  and  violoncellos,  and  waxes 
impetuously.  The  second  theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out 
of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs."  The  working-out  consists  in  alternating 
a  pathetic  figure,  taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the 
wood-wind  over  a  nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious 
outbursts  from  the  whole  orchestra.    Then  conies  the  trumpet-call 
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off  stage.  The  twice  repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by 
the  short  song  of  thanksgiving  from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's 
words  are:  "Ach!  dn  bist  gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual 
transition  leads  from  this  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute  solo) .  This  third  part  is  developed 
in  general  as  the  first  part  and  leads  to  a  wildly  jubilant  coda. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11 

Frederick  Chopin 

(Born  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  March  1,  1809;  died  at  Paris, 
October  17,  1849) 

In  March,  1830,  Chopin  wrote  from  Warsaw:  "I  hope  yet  to  finish 
before  the  holidays  the  first  Allegro  of  my  second  concerto"  (i.e.,  the 
one  in  E  minor).  The  concerto  in  F  minor  was  composed  and  played 
before  the  one  in  E  minor,  but  it  was  published  later  (1836). 

He  wrote  on  May  15  of  the  same  year:  "The  Rondo  for  my  con- 
certo is  not  yet  finished,  because  the  right  inspired  mood  has  always 
been  wanting.  If  I  have  only  the  Allegro  and  the  Adagio  completely 
finished,  I  shall  be  without  anxiety  about  the  Finale.  The  Adagio 
is  in  E  major,  and  of  a  romantic,  calm,  and  partly  melancholy  character. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  which  one  receives  when  the 
eye  rests  on  a  beloved  landscape  which  calls  up  in  one's  soul  beautiful 
memories, — for  instance,  on  a  fine  moonlit  spring  night.     I  have  written 
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violins  with  mute-  as  an  accompaniment  to  it.  I  wonder  if  that  will 
have  a  good  effect?     Well,  time  will  show." 

In  August  the  Finale  was  ready,  and  in  September  the  concerto 
was  rehearsed  with  a  quartet.  Chopin  wrote:  "Those  who  were  present 
say  that  the  Finale  is  the  most  successful  movement  (probably  because 
it  is  easily  intelligible)."  The  musical  world  of  Warsaw — Poles,  Czechs, 
Germans,  Italians — were  invited  to  the  rehearsal  with  full  orchestra, 
except  trumpets  and  drums,  September  32,  1830.  "Then  I  have  also 
to  provide  the  desks  and  mutes,  which  I  had  yesterday  totally  forgotten: 
without  the  latter  the  Adagio  would  be  wholly  insignificant  and  its 
success  doubtful.  The  Rondo  is  effective,  the  first  Allegro  vigorous. 
Cursed  self-love!  And,  if  it  is  any  one's  fault  that  I  am  conceited,  it 
is  yours,  egoist :  he  who  associates  with  such  a  person  becomes  like  him." 

The  concert  was  given  in  the  theatre  at  Warsaw  on  October  11,  1830. 

It  was  most  successful.  The  theatre  was  full.  Chopin,  who 
had  been  exceedingly  nervous,  played  at  his  ease  on  one  of  Streicher's 
pianos.  Soliva  conducted.  "The  first  Allegro  of  the  concerto  went 
very  smoothly,  and  the  audience  rewarded  him  with  thundering  ap- 
plause. Of  the  reception  of  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  we  learn  nothing 
except  that  in  the  pause  between  the  first  and  second  parts  the  con- 
noisseurs and  amateurs  came  on  the  stage,  and  complimented  him 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  on  his  playing.  The  great  success,  how- 
ever, of  the  evening  was  his  performance  of  the  Fantasia  on  Polish 
airs.  'This  time  I  understood  myself,  the  orchestra  understood  me, 
and  the  audience  understood  us.'  "  Soliva  was  obliged  to  make  many 
corrections  in  the  score.     Carl  Mikuli,  who  copied  many  of  Chopin's 
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manuscripts,  says  that  "they  were  full  of  slips  of  the  pen,  such  as  wrong 
notes  and  signatures,  omissions  of  accidentals,  dots,  and  intervals  of 
chords,  and  incorrect  markings  of  slurs  and  octaves." 

Chopin  played  the  concerto  at  Breslau  (November,  1830),  Vienna 
(1831),  Munich  (1831),  Paris  (February  26,  1832,  and  April  5,  1835), 
Rouen  (1838). 

This  concerto  has  been  changed  by  some  pianists  for  the  sake  of 
fuller  orchestration  and  their  own  glory.  The  most  famous  of  these 
versions  is  the  one  by  Tausig.    ■ 

Chopin  dedicated  this  concerto  to  Friedrich  Kalkbrenner,  whose 
playing  he  greatly  admired.     The  work  was  published  in  1833. 


"The  Divine  Poem/'  Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  Op.  43 

Alexander  Nicholaevich  Scriabin 

(Born  January  10,  1872,*  at  Moscow;  died  there,  April  27,  1915) 

"Le  Divin  Poem"  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1903,  prob- 
ably in  Switzerland.     It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  under 

*Mrs.  Newmarch  has  given  the  date  December  29,  1871  (O.S.).  Mr.  M.  Montagu- 
Nathan  in  "Contemporary  Russian  Composers"  (1917)  says  that  since  Scriabin's  death 
it  has  been  established,  "apparently  beyond  doubt,"  that  he  was  born  on  Christmas  Day, 
1871.  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  does  not  say  whether  this  date  is  according  to  the  old 
Russian  calendar. 
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the  direction  of  Arthur  Nikisch  at  Paris,  May  29,  1905.  The  score 
was  published  iu  that  year. 

The  lirst  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York  conducted  by  Modest 
Altschuler  on  March  14,  1907. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes, 
English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  two  harps,  tam-tam,  bells,  and  strings. 

When  this  symphony  was  produced  in  Xew  York,  Mr.  Altschuler, 
a  personal  friend  of  Scriabin,  wrote :  "The  composer  of  'Le  Divin 
Poeine'  has  sought  to  express  therein  something  of  the  emotional 
(and  therefore  musically  communicable)  side  of  his  philosophy  of 
life.  Mr.  Scriabin  is  neither  a  pantheist  nor  a  theosophist.  yet 
his  creed  includes  ideas  somewhat  related  to  each  of  these  schools 
of  thought.  The  three  divisions  of  this  symphony  (they  are  joined 
without  pause)  are  entitled  'Luttes'  (Struggles),  'Voluptes'  (Ec- 
stasies) and  'Jeu  Divin'  (Creative  Force  consciously  exercised). 
The  first  and  third  parts  are  marked  'Allegro' ;  the  second  is  a  slow 
movement. 

"A  short  slow  introduction  proclaims  the  opening  theme,  which 
to  the  composer  means  the  affirmation  of  conscious  existence,  of 
the  coexistence  of  matter  and  spirit  in  the  Ego.  This  theme,  beguij 
by  the  bassoons  and  basses,  ends  with  a  militant  ascending  interval 
in  the  trumpets  that  may  be  the  equivalent  of  <Je  .*///*'  (1  am). 
The  spirit  that  affirms  is  affrighted  at  tin1  audacity  of  its  thought) 
and  sinks  into  an  abyss  of  mysticism.  A  struggle  begins  between 
two  forms  of  the  new  allegro  theme  of  Hie  lirst  movement,  :is  in 
a  soul  now  confident,  now  obsessed  by  doubt  and  fear. 

"The  slow  movement  •Voluptes,'  is  built  upon  two  contrasting 
themes.  The  first,  published  by  the  flutes,  denotes  to  the  compose! 
the  soul's  affirmation  of  the  sublime;  the  second,  given  out   by  a 

solo  violin,  the  desire  of  the  soul  for  the  ecstatic  joy  of  self  anniliila- 
tion.    of    the    merging    of    the   spirit    into    nature.      Lovely    episodes 

mark  this  slow  movement. 

"The  tinal  allegro,  'Jen  Divin/  brings  up  in  enlarged  ami  tri- 
umphant form  the  theme  of  affirmation  of  the  introduction." 

Dr.  Eaglefield  Hull  in  "A  < ; i - < * ; 1 1  Russian  Poet  :  Scriabin"  i  London, 
L918)  irrites:  "Art  as  religion  and  religion  as  something  involving 
the  conception  of  art  Ls  the  fundamental  idea  of  Scriabin's  musia 
Hi-  first  symphony  is  a  'Hymn  to  Art,'  and  joins  hands  with  Been 
hoven'i  ninth,     lli-  third,  ih<'  'Divine  Poem,'  expresses  the  spirit'! 

liberation  from  it^  earthfy  tran -is.  and  Hie  consequent   free  en 

jsion  of  purified  personality;  while  his  'Poem  of  Ecstasy'  voices 

in 
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the  highest  of  all  joys — that  of  creative  work.  He  held  that  in 
the  artist's  incessant  creative  activity,  his  constant .'  progression 
towards  the  Ideal,  the  spirit  alone  truly  lives.  In  'Prometheus'  he 
ica dies  the  furthest  point  of  his  ecstasy  in  creative  energy — a  point 
which  was  to  have  been  carried  astoundingly  further  by  his  pro- 
posed 'Mystery,'  in  which  sounds,  color,  odors,  and  movement  were 
to  be  united  in  expressing  one  fundamental  idea." 

There  is  an  introduction.  Lento,  C  minor,  3-2  time,  in  which  the 
three  leading  motives  of  the  work  are  exposed.  These  motives  (A 
for  basses;  B  for  trumpets;  C  for  higher  strings  and  wood-wind  i 
are  entitled  by  Dr.  Hull  as  follows:  A,  "Divine  Grandeur'-;  B,  "The 
Summons  to  Man";  C,  "Fear  to  Approach,  Suggestive  of  Flight": 
but  he  does  not  say  that  these  titles  were  authorized  by  Scriabin. 
The  motives  are  combined  throughout  the  work.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects are  derived  from  them. 

I.  Main  movement :  "Luttes"  (Struggles),  Allegro,  "myster ieux, 
tragique"  C  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme,  for  violins,  is  worked.  "A 
Suggestion  of  Divinity  (avee  un  tragique  effroi)"  is  for  first  violins. 
The  material  is  taken  from  the  "Divine  Theme"  (A)  while  the 
chief  theme  is  for  violoncellos  and  double-basses.  A  section  (voil6) 
follows,  a  quiet  section  which  introduces  the  second  theme  "Mys- 
terieux,  romantique,  legendcwre"  (flutes  and  oboes).  This  is  devel- 
oped, and  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  reappearance  of  the  Divine  Theme 
(B)  fortissimo.  In  the  recapitulation  the  principal  motive  is  again 
in  the  si  lings,  while  the  second  theme  is  for  oboes.  The  Divine 
Theme  is  heard  in  the  trumpets.  After  development  there  is  ;i 
furious  coda. 

II.  "Voluptes"  (Sensuous  Pleasures),  Lento,  E  major.  3-4. 
Flutes  announce  the  chief  subject.  The  clarinet  lias  a  theme  over 
figuration    in    the  strings.     The  first   subject    returns,   played   by 

solo  violin.     There  are  "ecstalic  bursts,  'sensuous,   passionately   ci- 

ressing,'  "  while  horns  sound  resonant  phrases.    Towards  the  close, 

in  lively  rhythm,  a  new  section  "Divine  Aspiration"  (or  "Celestial 

Flight'')     is    proclaimed    in    thunderous    tones    by    the    brass.      This 

leads  without  pause  to 

Ml.  "den  Divin"  (Divine  Activity).  Allegro,  <ir<<-  une  j<>ic 
iclanti    (Allegro,  with  radiant  joy),  C  major  i  I.    The  chief  theme, 

given    to   tin-    trumpet,   is  soon    taken   up  by   the   first    violins.      There 

i  passage  marked  "hah  hint  <tih"  (breathlessly  winged)  which 
leads  to  the  second  theme  (flute  and  violoncellos).  Dr.  Hull  char 
acterizee  it  as  the  "Ego  theme,"  which  is  "destined  for  great  things, 
for  ii  symbolizes  the  translatioD  of  human  personality  into  celestial 
regions.'1  Violins  Lead  to  ;<  section  marked  "Sweet  and  limpid." 
The  first  melodj  reappears,    it  rises  to  "celestial  radiance."    There 

1 1 


is  an  appearance  of  the  solemn  episode  of  the  second  movement; 
also  a  short  return  of  the  Allegro  theme  of  the  first  movement.  In 
the  climax  the  subject  of  "Voluptes,"  shouted  by  the  brass,  is 
blended  with  the  Divine  Theme. 


Scriabin's  father,  Alexander  Ivanovich,  was  a  lawyer ;  his  mother, 
Luboff  Petrovna  Stchetinin,  a  brilliant  pupil  of  Leschetizky  at  the 
Petrograd  Conservatory,  died  of  consumption  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Garda  in  April,  1873,  when  the  boy  was  hardly  a  year  old,  and  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother  and  an  aunt.  When  he  was 
six  years  old  he  showed  a  remarkable  musical  ear  and  an  equally 
remarkable  memory.  Intended  for  the  army,  he  was  placed  in  the 
Moscow  Cadet  Corps  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  but  he  took  piano- 
forte lessons  of  G.  E.  Konus,  later  of  Zvieriev,  and  lessons  in  theory 
of  Taneiev.  He  was  a  cadet  in  his  final  course,  also  a  candidate 
for  the  Moscow  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  he  studied  counter- 
point with  Taneiev,  and  the  pianoforte  with  Safonov.  "His  taste 
for  composition  was  to  have  been  cultivated  by  that  ephemerally 
famous  composer,  Arensky,  who  confessed  his  entire  failure  to 
discover  any  remarkable  symptoms  of  such  gifts."  Scriabin,  dis- 
gusted,  left   his   class.     At    the    Conservatory    he   met   the   great 
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Mme.  Onegin  wrote  Mr.  Fisher:  "I  have  so  great  a  success  with  your  song  that  I  sing  it 
by  request  always  two  times. ' ' 
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patron  and  publisher  of  music,  Belaiev,  with  whom  he  became  in- 
timate. Belaiev  recognized  Scriabin's  talent.  When  the  latter 
ended  his  course  in  1891,  Belaiev  organized  a  European  tour  for 
him.  The  young  virtuoso  played  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  The 
Hague,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  on  his  return  in  Russian  cities.  In  the 
years  1S93  to  1S9T  he  toured  as  a  pianist,  travelled  for  pleasure, 
and  composed ;  for  Belaiev,  who  became  the  sole  publisher  of 
Scriabin's  music,  made  a  favorable  pecuniary  arrangement.  In 
1897  Scriabin  became  Professor  of  Piano  Playing  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  In  Moscow  he  was  not  appreciated  as  a  composer; 
there  was  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  professional  mu- 
sicians, while  the  public,  not  understanding  his  compositions,  was 
Indifferent  or  hostile;  but  Belaiev,  Kussevitsky,  Safonov,  Gunst, 
Conns,  and  a  few  others  were  his  enthusiastic  friends.  Early  in 
19(K>  he  resigned  his  position  and  gave  his  time  to  composition.  In 
1904  he  dwelt  at  St.  Beatenberg,  Switzerland.  In  the  winter  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  his  third  symphony,  "The  Divine  Poem/'  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  by  Arthur  Nikisch  (May  29,  1905).  For 
inanv  vears  he  was  a  wanderer,  but  he  returned  often  to  St.  Beaten- 
berg,  and  going  to  Brussels  in  the  fall  of  190S  he  remained  there  two 

years.  He  became  a  theosophist.  "We  are  told,"  says  Dr.  Hull, 
"that  Scriabin's  theosophy  grew  out  of  his  music.  I  can  imagine 
rather  that  when  Scriabin  encountered  theosophy  he  immediately 
embraced  a  system  which  harmonized  so  well  with  his  prevailing 
musical  moods.  I  do  not  think,  however,  we  ought  to  judge  the- 
osophy by  his  music,  or  his  music  by  theosophy."*  In  1905-06  he 
w.is  Dear  Geneva.  From  February,  1906,  until  December  2,  1906, 
he  lived  in  Geneva.  In  December  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
lie  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist  in  New  York  at  a  concert 
Of  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  20,  when  lie  played 
Ins  concerto  for  pianoforte  with  orchestra.  He  played  in  Chicago, 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere,  but  not  in  Boston. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  spent  the  summer  of  1907  at  St.  Beatenberg, 

the  winter  a1  liis  lather's,  who,  having  left,  some  years  before. 
Erzeroum,  where  he  had  been  Consul,  made  Lausanne  his  dwelling- 
place.    Then  came  the  two  years  in  Brussels.     In  December,  1908, 

e  rift  bin"   by  Dr.   a.   Efeglefleld   Hull    (London,   1016),  p.  48.     Bee  also   in   this 
eolume   the  chapter  "The  Sources  of  Mis   inspiration,"  pp.  254   258.-    Dd, 
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III.     February  1 
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II.     January  4 
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Beethoven 

Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 
Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Borodin 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  the  Opera  "Prince  Igor" 

Chopin 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11,  No.  1     V.     April  4 
Soloist:  Moriz  Rosenthal 

DUKAS 

"La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  I.     November  30 

Dvorak 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  III.     February  1 

Gliere 

"The  Sirens,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  33  II.     January  4 

Liszt 

"Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2  I.     November  30 

"Dance  of  Death,"  a  Paraphrase  of  the  "Dies  Irae,"  for  Pianoforte 

Band  Orchestra 
Soloist:  Alexander  Siloti 
Mozart 

Concerto  in  E-flat  major  for  Violin  (Koechel  No.  268) 
Soloist:  Jacques  Thibaud 
Ravel 

"Daphnis  et  Chloe"  (Orchestral  Excerpts,  First  Series) 

Schubert 

Songs  with  Orchestra 

a.  Die  Allmacht. 

b.  Erlkonig. 

Soloist:  Sigrid  Onegin 
Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

SCRIABIN 

Third  Symphony,  "The  Divine  Poem,"  Op.  43 

Sibelius 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  39 

Wagner 

Scene,  "Just  God!"  and  Aria,  "My  Life  Fades  in  its  Blossom," 


III.     February  1 
II.     January  4 

III.     February  1 
I.     November  30 

II.     January  4 

V.     April  4 

I.     November  30 


from  "Rienzi,"  Act  III,  No.  9 

Soloist:  Sigrid  Onegin 

Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Ntirnberg" 

A  Siegfried  Idyl 

Isolde's  Narrative  (Act  I),  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

Soloist:  Margaret  Matzejnauer 
Bacchanale  (Act  I,  Scene  I),  "Tannhauser" 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries  (Act  III),  "Die  Walkiire" 
Waldweben  (Act  II),  "Siegfried" 
Brunnhilde's  Immolation  Scene  and  Close, 
' '  Gotterda  mmerung ' ' 

Soloist:  Margaret  Matzenauer 
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I.     November  30 


IV.     March  14 
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NOW  $2.00 

COLLECTION  AND  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 
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BOSTON 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Back  Bay   3900 

Connecting  Boston  Shops 


Branch  Shops 
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BRIDGEPORT  CONN   213  State  Street 
WATERBIRY    CoNN    22   E.st    Main    Street 

NEW    HAVEN   CONN    123   Ch.ir.h   Street 

SPRINGFIELD  MASS  294  Bridge  Street 
97(  RCESTER  MASS  26  Pearl  Street 
FTTCHBURG  MASS  r>70  Main  Street 
\MA\   Bl  DFORD  MASS  (.72  Purchase  Street 
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OPERA   HOUSE   ACADEMY   OF    MUSIC 


1924-1925 


Forty-fourth  Season 


FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

(See  page  19) 

ON  FRIDAY  EVENINGS 

November  28  January  2  January  30 

March  13  April  10 


Address  all  communications  regarding  season  tickets  for  these  concerts  to 
C.  D.  Atkins,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Academy  of  Music,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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he  took  with  his  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  the  second  prize  (700  roubles), 
founded  by  Belaiev  "In  Memory  of  Glinka."    The  first  prize  (1,000 
roubles)  was  awarded  to  the  symphony  of  Rachmaninov.     Leaving 
Brussels,  Scriabin  settled  in  Moscow/    He  made  tours  with  Kus- 
sevitsky,  visited  Beatenberg  again  (1911),  toured  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.     Early  in  1914  he  visited  London  for  the  first 
time,  where  he  played  his  concerto  (March  11),  heard  his  "Prom- 
etheus," which  had  been  brought  out  there  the  year  before,  and  gave 
piano  recitals.     The  war  broke  out,  but  he  fulfilled  engagements  in 
Moscow,  Petrograd,  and  Charkoff.     A  boil  on  his  lip,  which  had 
Troubled  him  in  London,  appeared  again  in  1915.    It  developed  into 
a  carbuncle  and  blood-poisoning  set  in.    "During  one  of  his  terrible 
paroxysms  of  pain,  Scriabin's  mind  flew  back  to  the  English  people. 
Be  would  be  'more  self-possessed,'  he  observed,  'like  the  English.''' 
Be  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  14,  1915.    All  the  chief  Russian 
musicians  attended  the  funeral  mass  on  April  16.     The  procession 
was  through  crowded  streets.    The  coffin  was  borne  the  whole  route 
to  a  cloister  of  the  Devitschy  Monastery,  where  he  is  buried.     "A 
number  of  young  people  with  linked  hands  made  a  chain  along  the 
procession,  singing  the  great  Russian  anthem  for  the  dead,  'Eternal 
Peace  to  Him.'  " 


* 
•    » 


"He  had  made  for  himself  a  curious  personal  religion,  a  bizarre 
mixture  of  theosophy  and  neoplatonism  and  Bergsonian  philosophy, 
a  faith  that  prescribed  transport;  and  these  works  (symphonic 
poems)  were  in  part  conceived  as  rituals.  They  were  planned  as 
ceremonies  of  elevation  and  deification  by  ecstasy,  in  which  per- 
formers and  auditors  engaged  as  active  and  passive  celebrants. 
Together  they  were  to  ascend  from  plane  to  plane  of  delight,  ex- 
]  eriencing  divine  struggle  and  divine  bliss  and  divine  creativity. 
The  music  was  to  call  the  soul  through  the  gate  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  to  lead  it,  slowly,  hieratically,  up  through  circle  after 
circle  of  heaven,  until  the  mystical  gongs  boomed  and  the  mass 
ciiiotion  reached  the  Father  of  Souls  and  was  become  God. 

"There  are  solemn  and  gorgeous  pages  in  the  symphonic  poems 
of  Scriabin.  Ami  yet,  despite  their  effulgence,  their  manifest  splen- 
dors, their  hieratic  gestures,  these  works  are  not  his  most  individual 
;iml  significant.  Save  only  the  lambent  'I'romet  hens'  they  each 
reveal  to  some  degree  the  influence  of  Wagner.  The  'Idyl'  of  the 
Second  Symphony,  for  instance,  is  dangerously  close  to  the  'Waldj 
wehon'  in  'Siegfried,'  although,  to  be  sure,  Scriabin's  forest  is  rather 
more  the  perfumed  and  rose  lit  woodland,  Wagner's  the  fresh  prime- 
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SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY 

Next  autumn  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
called  the  most  striking  figure  and 
dominant  personality  in  the  or- 
chestral concerts  of  London  and 
Paris,  will  come  to  America  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  the  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  is  described  as  a  leader  of  rare 
magnetism  and  forcefulness,  and  as 
an  artist  of  impassioned  convictions. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky's  earlier  career  in 
Russia  was  perhaps  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  famous  orchestra  which 
he  organized  in  Moscow.  He  as- 
sembled his  country's  best  musi- 
cians, subsidized  them,  that  his  hand  might  be  entirely  free,  and 
drilled  them  into  a  remarkable  organization.  In  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  Beethoven  and  Bach  festivals  figured  among  his  con- 
certs. He  likewise  championed  music  of  genius  from  living  com- 
posers. It  was  also  characteristic  of  him  to  travel  all  over  Russia 
with  his  orchestra,  bearing  symphonic  music  to  parts  where  it  had 
never  been  heard.  He  even  chartered  a  steamer  and,  sailing  the 
length  of  the  Volga,  gave  concerts  in  town  after  town. 

It  was  in  1920  that  circumstances  took  him  westward.  In  Paris  he 
organized  what  have  come  to  be  known  broadly  as  the  "Koussevitzky 
Concerts"  which  for  the  last  four  seasons  have  been  the  most 
prominent  in  that  city.  In  London  he  has  made  a  similarly  vivid 
impression,  particularly  as  guest  conductor  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  has  likewise  appeared  as  guest  over  numer- 
ous other  European  orchestras.  He  has  occasionally  conducted 
opera,  notably  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  and  in  Barcelona. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  will  be  the  first  Russian  to  lead  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  named  as  the  only  truly  great  con- 
ductor whom  as  yet  America  has  not  heard. 
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val  wilderness.  The  Toeme  de  FExtase,'  with  its  oceanic  tides  of 
voluptuously  entangled  bodies,  is  a  sort  of  Tannhiiuser  'Bacchanale' 
modernized,  enlarged,  and  intensely  sharpened.  For,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  at  moments  he  handled  it  with  rare  sympathy,  the  orches- 
tra was  not  his  proper  medium.  The  piano  was  his  instrument.  It' 
is  only  in  composition  for  that  medium  that  he  expressed  indelibly 
his  exquisite,  luminously  poetic,  almost  disquieting  temper,  and 
definitely  recorded  himself "   (Paul  Rosen l'eld).* 


There  are  many  shorter  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  fourteen  com- 
posed when  he  was  a  young  boy. 

"In  the  summer  (1914)  Scriabin  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
realization  of  his  long  cherished  project,  the  composition  of  a  great 
art  work  entitled  'Mystery.'  This  was  to  be  a  creation  involving  the 
unification  of  all  the  arts  in  the  service  of  one  perfect  religious  rite. 
The  secondary  arts  were  to  enhance  the  dominating  arts  (those  sub- 
ject to  the  will  power).  Symphonies  of  music,  words  and  m 'unique 
(gesture)  were  to  be  accompanied  by  symphonies  of  color  and  per- 
fume, f  Such  a  union  already  exists  to  some  extent  in  religious 
rituals.  With  Scriabin  the  onlookers  and  listeners  (the  passively 
initiated)  were  also  to  participate  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
creative  spirit,  just  as  much  as  the  celebrants  (or  executants)  of  the 
rite.  In  this  proposed  union  of  the  arts,  Scriabin's  aim  was  to  have 
been  the  production  of  an  ecstatic  state,  affording  a  glimpse  of 
higher  spiritual  planes.  He  wrote  the  first  libretto  for  the  prologue^ 
in  the  summer,  which  was  spent  in  the  country  near  Podolosky. 
Scriabin  then  set  to  work  on  the  music  for  this  introduction  and 
looked  forward  to  its  completion  by  the  Spring." 

For  studies  of  Scriabin's  music  see  "Contemporary  Russian  Com- 
posers"  by  M.  Montagu-Nathan  (New  York,  1917),  Chapter  II.,  and 
"Musical  Portraits"  by  Paul  Rosenfeld   (New  York,  1920). 

•".Musical    Portraits"    <  NVw   York,    1920*). 
t'This  was.   however,  entirely   rewritten   by  him   ill   the   following  winter."-     A.   E.    11. 

X  on  December  11.  1891,  an  adaptation  of  "The  Son-  of  Solomon"  by  Paul  Roinard, 

"Musical    Adapta  t  ions"    by    Klainen    de    Dabrely.    was    produced    in    Paris.      There   was    an 
appeal    to    eye,    ear,    and    nose.       Bach    scene    hail    its    particular    color    in    speech    and    in 

scenery,  its  particular  tonality  in  the  accompanying  music,  and  its  particular  perfume. 

.\    somewhat    similar  experiment    was   made  at    the   Carnegie    Lyceum.    New    York,   October 
28,    1902,         A    Trip    to   Japan    in    Sixteen    Minnies"    was    ■'conveyed    to    the   audience   by   t\ 

succession  of  odours."     This  was  the  "first  experimental  Perfume  Concert   in  America. 

The    "Trip    to    Japan"    was    also    described    afl    "A     Melody     in    Odours     (assisted     by     two 
has    and   a    Solo   Dancer)."-     J*. II. 
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SALARIED  POSITIONS 

FOR 

Teachers  of  Music 

(■  1  ducntional  Inititutiotii  throughout  U.  S. and 
Canada. 

A.l.irei.   HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  St~  Bo>ton 


SYMPHONY  HALL     Q, 
BOSTON  1 

The  39th  Season  of  these  famous  concerts  opens 

May  5,  closes  July  5 


Visitors  to  3\Cew  England 
Plan  their  Itinerary  to  include  one  or  more  Pop  Concerts 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 

ANNA  STOVALL-LQTHIAN 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Eoston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone.   Copley  0898-R 

VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone.  5316  Haymarket 


Ernei 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Concerts,  Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying,  Recitals 

Voice  Culture,  and  Oratorio— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


TENOR 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Fitz  Roy  3701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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The 


Pianoforte 

costs  more  than  any  other;  and  yet  those  compe- 
tent to  judge  declare  that  its  worth  far  exceeds 
its  price,  for  into  it  is  built  that  which  is  beyond 
the  measurement  of  money. 

Like  the  old  Cremona  violins  its  enduring  beauty  of  tone 
gives  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte  a  unique  place  iuiiong 
instruments  of  its  kind. 

Harold  Bauer,  master  pianist,  writes:  It  is  the  most  su- 
perbly beautiful  instrument  that  I  kiiiiw";  Pablo  Casals, 
known  as  the  greatest  living  artist  who  draws  the  bow,  rails 

it  unequalled  in  its  artistic  appeal";  Dame  Nellie  Melba, 
Queen  of  Song,  says  that  "it  today  represents  the  highest 
achievement  in  piano  building";  and  similar  opinion! 

pr<-     ed  by  hundreds  of  other  musicians. 

We  invite  ynu  to  play  and  hear  this  remarkable  piano. 

MASON     &     HAMLIN    CO. 
BOSTON  m:\y  vohk 

York  \\  i  ifth    \ wnue 


Cambridge  Programmes 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .        .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  October  18,  at  8.00 
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M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

New  England  Distributors  for 

STEINWAY 

STEINERT  JEWETT  WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

Duo -ART  Reproducing  Pianos 

Pianola  Pianos 
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VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DcForest  Radio  Merchandise 


STEINERT  HALL 

162    Bovkton   Street 
BOSTON  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SEASON   1923-1924 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  18,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1923,   BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  ......         Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  .         .      •    .  .         .'       .        Treasurer 

ALFRED  L.  AIKEN  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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|\  /IUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home. 
1  *  A  It  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  an  unending  source  of  inspiration  and 
recreation  for  the  growing  generation,  a  refining,  cultivat- 
ing influence  touching  every  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that  appeals 
to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of 
the  home,  the  instrument  that  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. And  the  greatest  among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY, 
prized  and  cherished  throughout  the  wide  world  by  all 
lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
American  writer:  " Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys 
respond  to  love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected, 
revered  —  loved  —  the  name  and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 


STEINWAY  &    S 

STEINWAY  HALL 
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FIRST  CONCERT 
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PROGRAMME 

Rachmaninov         ....    Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Brahms 
Saint-Saens    . 

Verdi     . 

Strauss 


.  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Air,  " Amour  viens  aider1'  from  the 
Opera,  "Samson  et  Dalila" 

.    Aria,  "O  Don  Fatale"  from  the 
Opera,  "Don  Carlos" 

Dance  of  Salome  from  the  Music  Drama,  "Salome" 


SOLOIST 
KATHRYN  MEISLE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


FTWUSRE  is  distinction   in   travel)  just   as   there    is      say      in 

-*•      motor    cars    or    in    dress.        The    liaymond-W  Intromit     1924 
Cruises        Hound    the     Wit  rid    (January    19)    on    the    "Resolute" 

and    tit    the    Mediterranean    (February  9)   on   the    "Reliance" 

hare    true    distinction.      We    shall    he    very  glad    to   send    you 
descriptive    booklets*    ship-plans    ami    all   further     information. 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

17  Tempi*  flat*.  Boston  Telephone:  Beach  6964 


Symphony  in  E  minor  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninov 

(Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  the 

United  States) 

This  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 
season  of  1908-09.  The  composer  conducted.*  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1909. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society  in  New  York,  January  14,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  14-15,  1910.  The  symphony  was  played  again  by 
this  orchestra,  November  4-5,  1910,  March  29-30,  1912,  December 
19-20,    1913,    November   30-December    1,    1917. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Taneiev,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double-basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
is  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
(These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
second  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed,' 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  leads  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor,  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.  A  motive  in 
triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  is  added.  This  leads  to  a 
section,  Moderato,  in  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  G  major  is 
sung  by  violins.  This  becomes  more  passionate,  and  leads  to  a  close 
in  G  major  with  a  melody  for  violoncellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 
the  strings,  and  by  wood-wind  instruments.  There  is  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  slackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.  There 
is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood-wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas,  and  violoncellos  cantabile) , 
and  then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 

*This  was  one  of  two  concerts  directed  by  Rachmaninov  in  the  place  of  Arthur  Nikisch,  who  was 
sick. 


Philip  H.  Goepp,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's 
Programme  Books,  characterized  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet:  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune, 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke1  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 

3£  ned  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midst  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
(meno  mosso);  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  wTeave  itself  into  the 
firsl  tune.  Instead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown  very  gently  by  the  brass,  while  other  stray  voices  are  running 
lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.  A  final  blast  of 
the  chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 
the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading. melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
firsl  violin-:  the  clarinel  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theni'-  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  1)  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  'The  climax  of  pas- ion 
is  reached  when  the  bras>  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  againsl  the 
dance  mot  ive  of  I  In-  Finale. 


[ationg  on  a  Theme  bi  Josef  Haydn,  i\  B-flat  major,  <m>.  56a 

Johannes  Brahms 

■  In,  born  al  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  17:;:?;  died  at  Vienna) 
M.-I-.  :;i,  L809.  Johannes  Brahmi  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  al  Vienna, 
April  3,  LSI 

At  Bonn  in   August,  L873,  Brahms  with  Clara  Schumann  played  t<> 
■.  friend-  the  Variations  on  :i  Theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op. 
56b  i  for  t  wo  pianoforte 

h  i-  not  definitely  known  whether  the  orchestral  version  or  the  one 


for  two  pianofortes  was  the  earlier.  The  orchestral  stands  first  in  the- 
matic catalogues  of  Brahms's  compositions,  but  the  pianoforte  version 
was  published  first — in  November,  1873.  The  probability  is  that  the 
orchestral  version  was  the  first.  The  autograph  manuscript  of  Op.  56b 
is  dated  at  the  end  "Tutzing  July  1873."*  It  was  in  November,  1870, 
that  C.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  the  compositions  of  Haydn  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later:  an  Andante  from  a  symphony  and  the 
Chorale  that  gave  Brahms  his  theme.  Kalbeck  believed  that  the  score 
of  Haydn's  Chorale  put  Brahms  in  mind  of  the  excellent  wind  choir  of 
the  Detmold  Court  orchestra,  and  the  thought  of  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  gave  him  greater  desire  to  write  an  orchestral  work. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  at  one  of  Theodore  Thomas's  concerts;  January 
31,  1874. 

The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  strings.  During  the  rehearsals  at  Vienna,  a  bass  tuba  that 
had  been  dropped  out  was  restored,  then  dropped  again,  and  the 
double-bassoon  was  substituted.  Brahms  asked  of  Simrock,  the  pub- 
lisher, 1,000  thalers  for  the  score  and  the  pianoforte  version,  which  was 
long  neglected  by  pianists,  who  believed  it  to  be  an  arrangement,  not 
an  independent  work. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  divertimenti  for  wind  instru- 
ments by  Haydn.  In  the  original  score  it  is  entitled  "Chorale  St. 
Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs  is  in  B-flat 
major;  it  is  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons,  and  a 
serpent.  For  the  third  bassoon  and  the  serpent  Brahms  substituted  a 
double-bassoon.  The  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably 
about  1782-84  and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a 
concert  in  London  in  March,  1908.  As  then  played,  it  consisted  of 
a  lively  Introduction,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto,  and  a 
Rondo.  It  was  then  questioned  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale, 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  was  so  named. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  instru- 
ments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double-bassoon. 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure  is  accom- 
panied by  one  in  triplets  in  the  violas  and  violoncellos.  These  figures  alternately 
change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  variation  of  the 
theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is  given  to  the 
oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There  is  an  independent  accom- 
paniment for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repetition  the  violins  and  violas  take  the 
part  which  the  wind  instruments  had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have 
arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it  is  strength- 
ened by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly  after  the  violoncellos 
accompany  in  scale  passage.     The  parts  change  place  in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is  given  to  flutes, 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In  the  repetition  the  moving 
parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the  first  four 
measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in  harmony,  afterwards 
in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

*The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in  the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to 
be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at  the  Seerose  Inn  in  half  a  night. 


\  11.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clarinets  descend 
through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas  has  a  fresh  melody. 

Y11I.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted.  The  mood 
is  pianissimo  throughout.     The  piccolo  enters  with  an  inversion  of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase,  an  obvious 
modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first  as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass 
passage  constantly  repeated  and  accompanied  each  successive  time  with  a  varied 
melody  and  harmony. "  This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterwards  used  in  combination 
with  other  figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the- climax;  the  wood-wind  instruments  accompany  in  scale  passages] 
and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is  now  used  to  the  end.  Later 
the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass  instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running 
accompaniment. 

The  late  Max  Kalbeck  in  his  long-winded  and  ponderous  Life  of 
Brahms  has  much  to  say  about  these  Variations.  Which  Saint  Anthony 
was  in  Haydn's  mind  is  immaterial.  Kalbeck  decided  that  Brahms'l 
hero  is  the  Saint  Anthony  of  Thebes:  Brahms  was  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  Anselm  Feuerbach,  the  artist,  who  had  painted  a  life-size  Temptation 
of  Saint  Anthony,  the  monk  kneeling  with  a  book,  a  scourge,  and  a 
skull  near  him.  while  a  woman  begs  him  to  leave  his  religious  medita- 
tion and  enter  into  life.  This  picture  was  so  ridiculed,  that  the  sensitive 
Feuerbach  destroyed  it,  but  it  had  been  engraved  and  photographed. 

Kalbeck  finds  a  crescendo  of  musical  psychology  in  the  variations, 
which,  as  they  are  developed,  remind  him  of  musical  dissolving  views] 
The  seventh  variation  pictures  the  severest  test  undergone  by  the  Saint: 
"The  most  atrocious  because  it  is  the  sweetest."  In  this  Siciliano  he 
sees  the  apparition  of  the  tempting  woman.  The  music  is  "the  quin- 
tessence of  human  voluptuousness,  which  according  to  Mast  (a-  Krkhart 
is  'mixed  with  bitterness.'  After  it,  comes  death.  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  has  withstood  the  temptation!  The  Finale,  which  includes  seven- 
teen and  more  variations,  celebrates  him." 

Did  Brahms  have  all  this  in  mind  when  he  wrote  these  Variations? 
Was  not  Kalbeck  like  the  scientist  at  the  Academy  of  Lagado  extracting 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers? 


itative,  "Samson,  recherchant  m\  presence,"  wn  Aria, 
"Amour!  viens  aider  m\  faiblesse!"  from  "Samson  i.i  Dalii  \." 
Act  II.,  Scene  i Camille  Saint-Saens 

Bora  in  Paris,  October  9,  L835;  died  at  Algiers,  December  l<».  L921 

A<a  II..  Scene  i,  Delilah's  home  in  the  valley  of  Sorek.  Night  is 
coming  on.  Delilah  plots  to  deliver  over  Samson  to  the  Philistines* 
She  i-  oear  the  entrance  of  her  dwelling. 

All-  ptato,  i-i. 

Samson,  recherchant  ma  presence, 

I  V     mii   doll    vciiir  rii  res  licii\. 

Vbici  I'heure  <!<■  la  vengeance 
Que  doit  Bat  isfaire  qos  dieux ' 

Moderal  o,  l-flat  major,  3-4. 

\ni<pin  '   \  jene  aider  ma  faiblef  i 
\  i  i  r  le  poison  dams  bod  sein  I 

I  :n    que,  \  aincu  par  mon  adre    i 

I  enchatnc*  demaio I 

II  voudrait  en  vain  <l<-  bod  ame 
Pouvoir  me  chasHer,  mc  bannir. 
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Pourrait-il  eteindre  la  flamme 
Qu'alimente  le  souvenir? 
II  est  a  moi!  c'est  mon  esclave! 
Mes  freres  craignent  son  courroux; 
Moi,  seule  entre  tous,  je  le  brave, 
Et  le  retiens  a  mes  genoux. 

Amour !   viens  aider  ma  f aiblesse ! 
Verse  le  poison  dans  son  sein! 
Fais  que,  vaincu  par  mon  adresse. 
Samson  soit  enchame  demain! 
Contre  F  amour  sa  force  est  vaine: 
Et  lui,  le  fort  parmi  les  forts. 
Lui,  qui  d'un  peuple  rompt  le  chafne, 
Succombera  sous  mes  efforts ! 


Recitative.     Allegro  agitato. 


To-night  Samson  makes  his  obeisance, 
This  eve  at  my  feet  he  will  lie. 
Now  the  hour  of  my  vengeance  hastens ; 
Our  God  I  shall  soon  glorify. 

Air.     Moderato,  A-flat  major,  4-4. 

0  Love,  of  thy  might  let  me  borrow, 
Pour  thy  poison  through  Samson's  heart ; 
Let  him  be  bound  before  the  morrow, 

A  captive  to  my  matchless  art. 

In  his  soul  he  no  longer  would  cherish 

The  passion  he  wishes  were  dead; 

Can  a  flame  like  that  ever  perish, 

Evermore  by  remembrance  fed? 

He  rests  my  slave;  his  feats  belie  him; 

My  brethren  fear  with  vain  alarms ; 

1  only  of  all,  I  def  y  him ; 

I  hold  him  fast  within  my  arms. 

O  Love,  of  thy  might  let  me  borrow, 
Pour  thy  poison  through  Samson's  heart; 
Let  him  be  bound  before  the  morrow, 
A  captive  to  my  matchless  art. 
When  love  contends,  strength  ever  faileth; 
E'en  he,  tho'  strongest  of  the  strong; 
Through  whom  in  war  his  tribe  prevaileth, 
Against  me  shall  not  battle  long ! 

{Translation  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.)* 

The  accompaniment  of  the  aria  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

"Samson  et  Dalila,"  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Ferdinand  Lemaire 
music  by  Saint-Saens,  was  completed  about  1872,  although  the  second 
act  was  rehearsed  with  Augusta  Holmes,  Regnault,  the  painter,  and 
Brussine,  as  the  singers,  in  1870.  The  same  act  was  sung  in  1874  at 
Pauline  Viardot's  country  place,  when  she,  Nicot,  and  Auguez  were 
the  singers.  The  first  act  was  performed  in  concert  form  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  on  Good  Friday,  1875. 

The  first  operatic  performance  was  in  German  at  Weimar,  December 
2,  1877,  when  the  chief  singers  were  Miss  von  Miiller  and  Messrs. 
Ferenczy  and  Milde.  The  opera  was  afterwards  performed  at  Ham- 
burg (1883),  Cologne,  Prague,  and  Dresden. 

The  first  performance  in  France  of  the  work  as  an  opera  was  at 

*Through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer  Co.,  New  York. 
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Rouen,  March  3,  L890.  The  first  operatic  performance  in  Paris  was 
at  the  EdeD  Theatre,  October  31,  1890.  Rosine  Bloch  was  the  Delilah. 
Not  until  November  23,  L892,  was  there  a  performance  at  the  Opera, 
and  then  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin  was  the  Delilah;  Vergnel  and  Lassalle 
were  the  other  chief  singers. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  concert  form 
at  New  York.  March  25,  1892,  by  the  Oratorio  Society,  led  by  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch.  The  singers  were  Mme.  Ritter-Goetze,  Montariol, 
Moore,  Fischer.  The  first  operatic  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York.  February  8,  1895, 
with  Mme.  Mantelli  and  Messrs.  Tamagno,  Campanari,  and  Plancon. 

In  New  England  the  first  performance  was  in  concert  form  al  a 
Worcester  Festival,  September  27,  1893,  when  Mrs.  Car]  Alves  sang 
the  music  of  Delilah  and  J.  H.  McKinley  that  of  Samson.  The  first 
operatic  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
November  27.  1911:  Mme.  Gay;  Messrs.  Zenatello,  Gilly,  Mardones, 
Lankow. 


Aria,  "()  don  fatale,"  from  the  Opera  "Don  Carlos,"    Act  IV., 
Scene  6 Giuseppe  Verdi 

(Born  at   Roncole,  near  Busseto,  Parma,  Italy,  October  10.   1813;  died  at   Milan. 

January  27,  1901) 

"Don  ( 'arlos,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Joseph  Mery  and  ( 'amille 
du  Locle,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  March  11.  L867.  The 
chid'  singers  were  Marie  Sasse  (Elisabeth),  Pauline  Gueymard-Lauters 
Princesse'Eboli),  Miss  Levielly  (Thibault),  Faure  (Marquis  de  Posa), 
Morfcre  (Don  Carlo.),  Obin  (Philippe  11.'.  David  (The  Grand  In- 
quisitor), ( 'astlcmary  (A  Friar),  Gaspard  (Counl  de  Lerme),  Mer- 
niant  (A  Herald).  In  the  ballet  were  Miles.  Beaugrand,  M6rante, 
Ribet,  Marquet,  and  Mr.  Merante.  There  were  forty-three  perform- 
ances that  year. 

The  aii-.  "0  don  fatale,"  is  sunt;-  by  the  Princess  Eboli  in  the  cabi- 
net of  the  King  at  Madrid.    The  Italian  version  is  by  A.  de  Lauzi&res. 

0  don  fatale,  o  don  crudel,  che  in  suo  furor  mi  fece  il  ciclo.  Tu  che  ci  fai.  Si 
vane,  altere,  ti  maledico,  o  mai  belta!      \<  I  posso  il  pianto,  speme  non  h»> 

Boffrir  dovr6.    II  mio  <!<-lii  to  >■  orribil  tanto  cli<>  cancellar  mai  no)  pol  rd.    Ti  ma  Ice  lien, 
"  r  1 1  j .- 1  beltd ! 
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O  mia  regina  io  t'  immolai 

Al  folle  error  di  questo  cor. 

Sola  in  un  chiostro  al  mondo  ormai 

Potro  celar  il  mio  dolor. 

0  mia  regina  sola  in  un  chiostro 

Al  mondo  omai  potro  celar  il  mio  dolor ! 

0  ciel!  e  Carlo!  a  morte  domani,  gran  Dio,  forse  andra! 
speme  m'  arride,  sia  benedetto  il  ciel!  Io  salvero! 


Ah,  un  di  mi  resta,  la 


0  fatal  dower,  O  cruel  gift,  with  which  my  fate  in  anger  arrayed  me. 
Thou  that  so  vain,  so  proud  hast  made  me, 

1  loathe  and  curse  thee,  my  beauty  rare ! 
Now  tears  alone  for  me  remaining, 

A  hopeless  life  I  must  endure. 
Ah,  so  abhorrent  my  crime,  so  staining, 
No  grief  can  make  my  conscience  pure. 
I  loathe  and  curse  thee,  my  beauty  rare ! 

O  queen  beloved,  I  sacrificed  thee 

To  the  revolt  of  this  wild  heart: 
In  a  lone  cloister  from  earth  secluded 

I  may  conceal  my  guilt  apart. 

O  Heav'n!    And  Carle, 
The  scaffold  to-morrow, 
Great  God,  will  ascend! 
Ah,  one  day  remaineth, 
Sweet  hope  smiles  upon  me, 
Ever  blest  be  Heav'n, 
His  life  I'll  save ! 

Don  Gaspar  Muro,  in  his  "Vida  de  la  Princessa  de  Eboli,"  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Princesse  was  probably  not  the  mistress  of 
Philip,  nor  did  he  make  advances  to  her  and  was  repulsed.  She  favored 
Peres.  It  appears  that  she  did  not  then  have  the  "fatal  gift"  of  beauty. 
She  was  thirty-five  years  old,  blind  of  one  eye,  the  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren, haughty  and  overbearing. 

Verdi  revised  "Don  Carlos"  from  time  to  time.  In  the  edition  of 
1872  the  five  acts  were  reduced  to  four.  The  new  version,  piano  and 
voice,  was  published  in  August,  1883.  The  first  performance  of  the 
new  version  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  was  on  January  10,  1884,  when  the 
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singers  were  Mmes.  Bruschi-Chiatti  and  Pasqua,  and  Messrs.  Tamagno, 
Lherie.  Silvestri,  Navarini.  (The  first  performance  of  the  earlier  ver- 
sioD  at  La  Seals  was  od  March  25,  L868,  when  the  singers  were  Mines. 
Stoltz,  Destin,  Messrs.  Fancelli,  Collini,  Junca,  Miller.)  In  the  Last 
revision    Boito  assisted   in   bettering  the   text. 

The  statement  that  Verdi  revised  "Don  Carlos"  for  performance 
at  the  Court  Opera  Bouse  of  Vienna  in  1884  is  found  in  Albert 
Schaefer's  "Verzeichniss  sammtlicher  Tonwerke  zu  den  Dramen 
Schillers,  Goethes,  Shakespeares,  EQeista  und  Kdrners,"  page  29.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  biographies  of  Verdi  by  Pougin,  Perinello, 
and  Monaldi;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  "Don  Carlos"  in  the  list 
of  operas  performed  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Vienna  from  1869  to 
;.  published  in  Weltner's  "Das  Kaiserlich-Konigliche  Hof-Opera- 
t heater  in  Wien."  It  is  safe  to  say.  then,  that  the  statement  of  Schaefer 
is  unfounded. 

due  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  New  York,  on  April  12,  1877.  Max  Maretzek  was  manager 
and  conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Philip  II.,  Dal  Negro;  Don 
Cailos.  Celada;  Marquis  de  Posa,  Bertolasi;  The  Grand  Inquisitor, 
Garini;  A  Friar,  Bacelli;  Elisabeth,  Mine.  Palmiere;  Princess  Eboli, 
Miss  Rastelli  (her  first  appearance);  Tobaldo,  Miss  Persiani;  Herald, 
Barberis. 


Salome's  Dance,  from  the  Opera  "Salome."        Richard  Strai  ss 

Bom  :it  Munich,  Juno  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Yionii:i 

"Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  act  "after  Oscar  Wilde's  like-named  poem," 
translated  into  German  by  Hedwig  Lachmann,  was  produced  at  the 
Dresden  Court  Opera,  December  9,  1905.  Begun  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  190.").  Ernsl  von  Schuch  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  singers  were:  Mme.  YYittich, 
Salome;  Burrian,  Herodes;  and  Perron,  Joehanaan.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  L02;  some  say  112. 

The  firsl  performance  in  the  United  State-  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
opera  Bouse,  January  22.  L907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  chief 
singers  were:  -Mme.  Premstad,  Salome:  Herodias,  Miss  Weed;  Burrian, 
Herodes;  Van  Rooy,  Joehanaan;  Dippel,  Narraboth.  The  first  per? 
formance  of  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veil-  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  ol 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  Wilde"-  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  i-  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  al  Salome: 
"Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  dan  Herod  insists.    Herodias  order! 

her  not  to  dance. 

1      ii-  pre'te,  t6trarque. 

[Salomi  (hinsi  la  datisc  <lrs  sept  roilea.] 

1 1 »'. bod]  .     Ah'  •   magnifiquel     Vbua  Boyea  qu'elle  :i  danae 

pour  ni<. i,  votre  fill*-.    Approchez,  Saloml!    Approchei  afin  que  je  puisse  vous  donner 

\li'  j.-  paie  bien  l<     dai  i  toi     Toi,  j<'  te  paierai  Men.    Je  tf 

doonerai  tout  »•«•  que  tu  voudras.    Que  veu*  tu,  die? 

Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  thai  the  bead  of  John  should  be 
brought  to  bei  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Herod  rebels  at  the 
thought . 

1 1 
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Tlu:v  is  then  only  this  one  stage  direction  in  the  original:  "Salome 
dances  the  dance  i>(  seven  veils."  But  in  Strauss's  music-drama  there 
are  other  stage  directions. 

"The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  .  .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet." 

Thi1  pace  of  the  music  slackens.  "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and  gives 
the  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides  forthwith 
and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."  The  chief  theme  of 
the  dance  is  begun  by  solo  viola  and  flute.  A  second  dance  theme 
appears  (strings,  horn,  clarinet,  Heckelphone,  English  horn).  There 
[8,  after  a  crescendo  and  accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languorous  first 
motive.  "Salome  appears  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment,  .  .  .  now 
rouses  herself  to  renewed  whirling."  The  music  grows  wilder;  there 
i<  a  crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood-wind,  celesta,  and  a 
tremolo  of  violins.  "Salome  lingers  for  a  moment  in  a  visionary  pause 
by  the  cistern  in  which  John  is  held  captive,  then  throws  herself  at 
Herod's  feet !"     { Flourish  of  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings.) 

Use  is  made  in  this  dance  of  important  motives  that  have  preceded 
The  instruments  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  Heckelphone.  five  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  kettledrums  of  ordinary  size  and  one 
smaller,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  xylo- 
phone, castanets,  tom-tom,,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ, 
harmonium,  sixteen  first-violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  twelve  violas,  ten  violoneellos,  and  eight  double-bas 
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SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 
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An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  cf  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c.  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


.BROWNE 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DivNTJi's  (ck 


Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthv  condition.  Price,  30c,  at  druggists  cr  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  'BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


I1ARRIKT  A.  SHAW 


TEACHER   OF   THE   HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


MALCOLM    LANG 

6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND      ACCOMPANIST 


APPRECIATION    OF    MUS'C 
AND  SONG  INTERPRETATION 
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VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  — COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone,  531oH.iym.rkct 


{(ALLY   C.   VVKrr'.CLMORi'; 

REOPENS  HIS  BOSTON  STUDIO  OCTOBER  FIFTH 

TEACHING  the   PRINCIPLES  of  RELAXATION  and  WEIGHT  in  PIANO  PLAYING 


ALSO  SONG  INTERPRETATION 
LANG  STUDIOS.  6  NEWBURY  STREET 
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BARITONE 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST 


Tel.  University  371 6-W 


AND    TEACHER 

4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


BASSO 

Voice  Specialist  and  Coach 
STUDIO:  246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


"Why  Do  the  Nations  Rage;"  sung 
fervently  and  skillfully  as  Mr.  Flint 
sang  it  last  evening  ....  His  voice 
and  ability  are  too  well  known  here 
to  require  further  commendation. 
— Boston  Transcript,  May  i,  1922 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

For  information 

Address,  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE 


Classes  in 

EAR  TRAINING  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

605  Pierce   Building,   Copley  Square 

1 50  Walnut  Street,  Brookline 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 

Telephone,  Brookline  2365-R 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.     Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio,  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone,  Back  Bay  3040 


PIANIST 


BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  341 4-R 


MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Soeaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio       .        .       54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


WELLINGTON   Sft 

BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


RECITAL 


BARITONE 

ORATORIO— CONCERT— RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

81  Audubon  Road,  Boston         Copley  1817-M 


HN    CARVER    ALDI 
INSTRUCTOR  and  COAGH 


will  receive  his  pupils  in 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  at 

16  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


\9  Violinist 
160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE,  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that   I   authorize  Madame  Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 


talent." 


(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatoire 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM,   180  Nehoiden  Street 
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Composer     —     Pianist 

Instruction  in 
PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY 
Trinity  Court,  Boston—  B.  B.  4030 


The 

Pianoforte 

BELIEVING  that  there  is  constant  demand 
for  the  utmost  degree  of  excellence  in  any 
given  product,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  has 
never  swerved  from  its  purpose  of  supplying  in- 
struments of  rarest  artistic  merit. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  represents  a  determined  effort 
to  produce  the  finest  instrument  of'its  kind,  with  a  willingness 
to  go  to  any  expense  necessary  to  obtain  the  result. 

It  costs  more  than  any  other,  but  its  superior  musical  quali- 

ind  longer  life  add  an  intrinsic   \alue   which  musicians, 

and  economical  buyers,  recognize  to  be  worth  many  times  the 

additional  pn< 

MASON  k  HAMLIN  CO. 

i  ii.   i  is  Boylltoo  Street 
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M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

New  England  Distributors  for 

STEINWAY 

STEINERT  JEWETT  WOODBURY 

PIANOS 
Duo -ART  Reproducing  Pianos 

Pianola  Pianos 
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VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


STEINERT  HALL 

1  62  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
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SEASON   1923-1924 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  15,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1923,   BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


ALFRED  L.  AIKEN 
FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.WARREN 
E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


IV  ^USIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home. 
**■*■  It  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  an  unending  source  of  inspiration  and 
recreation  for  the  growing  generation,  a  refining,  cultivat- 
ing influence  touching  every  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that  appeals 
to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of 
the  home,  the  instrument  that  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. And  the  greatest  among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY, 
prized  and  cherished  throughout  the  wide  world  by  all 
lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys 
respond  to  love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected, 
revered  —  loved  —  the  name  and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 


STEINWAY  &   SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Forty-third  Season,   1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R.    , 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


HORNS. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 
Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Oboes. 
Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Hoens. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


.Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Trumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contea-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Delcourt,  L. 


Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Librarian. 
Rogers,  L. 
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in  the  style  of 

WILLIAM  &  MARY 

an  exquisite  little  instrument — a 


-(MIttmenim 


N — ^  ^<5  Established  i823C^    ^ 

in  a  design  which  adds  the  finishing 
touch  of  faultless  taste  to  the  room 
containing  it — forming  a  center  around 
which  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  home 

radiates. 

The  Chtckertng  may  be  purchased  on 
easy  terms  of  payment, 

CHICKERING  WAREROOMS 

169  Tremont  Street 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  15 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Sibelius  ....  Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  Andante:  Allegro  molto. 


Mozart    . 
Berlioz 

Moussorgsky 


Smetana 


Aria,  "Un  aura  amorosa"  from  "Cosi  fan  Tutte" 


.     Aria  ("The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family'  ) 
from  "The  Flight  into  Egypt" 

"Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve" 
("A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain") 
Orchestral  Fantasy 

Two  Negro  Spirituals 

a.  "Go  Down  Moses." 

b.  "By  and  By" 

Overture  to  "Prodana  Nevesta"  ("The  Sold  Bride") 


SOLOIST 
ROLAND  HAYES 


There  will  fce  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Eleven  Men  Say: 

"A  WORLD  CRUISE  is  a  'man's  job'  and  you  did  it  extremely 
well." 

"WE  HAVE  EATEN  at  first  class  hotels  all  along  the  way  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  get  back  to  the  boat,  as  the  food  is  better 
than  at  the  hotels." 

"TOO  MUCH  CANNOT  be  said  regarding  the  good  time  Ray- 
mond &  Whitcomb  have  given  us  on  every  day  during  this 
splendid  trip." 

"THE  BOAT,  ITS  CAPTAIN,  the  cuisine  and  service  more  than 
filled  our  expectations." 

"IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  to  be  on  a  cruise  when  one  hears  only 
words  of  commendation." 

"I  CONGRATULATE  YOU  on  the  re-charter  of  the  'Resolute.' 
I  have  been  on  many  trips     .     .     .     the  'Resolute'  is  the  best 
equipped  for  cruising  of  any  ship  I  have  ever  been  on." 
"WE  HAVE  AN  ABUNDANCE  of  room.     We  are  not  stepping 
on  each  other's  toes  on  this  vessel." 

"I  HAVE  NEVER  SEEN  anything  done  on  so  lavish  a  scale  and 
I  speak  from  experience  after  twenty  years'  work  in  trying  to 
please  the  traveling  public." 

"THE  PLEASURES  I  received  will  live  in  my  memory  forever." 
"THE  FOOD  on  the  'Resolute'  was  perfect  in  every  detail." 
"IT  WAS  SOON  evident  that  there  was  a  master  mind  working 
out  all  details." 

These  quotations  arc  from  voluntary  letters  from  our  19^3  cruise- 
pasxeniers  on  ilw  sister-thws — "Resolute"  ard  "Reliance." 


Round    the    World    Cruise 
S.  S.  "Resolute"— 1924 
Sailing  Eastbound  from  New  York, 
Jan.  19,  U)2.\:  visiting  at  the  proper 
seasons    Egypt,     India,     Java,     the 
1  lines,   etc.,    China,    Japan    in 
Cherry     Blossom     Time     and     The 
'  ;.  Sea  Islands   nevci  before  vis- 
ited on  a  cruise.      127  days.      Mem- 
bership 450  only. 


Mediterranean    Cruise 
S.  S. "Reliance"— 1924 

Sailing  from  New  York,  Feb.  9, 
1924,  visiting  Madeira,  Spain,  Gib- 
raltar, Algeria,  the  Riviera,  Italy, 
Tunisia,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Egypt  and  the  Nile  — 
Corsica,  Cattaro  and  Venice  visited 
on  our  cruise  only.  75  days.  Mem- 
bership 450  only. 


Booklets  describing  these  cruises  sent  on  request,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion concerning  our  Winter  Tours  Round  the  World, to  South  America, 
Japan-China,  California,  Mexico  and  Hawaii.  "Independent  Service" 
(including  trips  to  Bermuda)  for  those  wishing  to  travel  without  escort. 

Raymond  &   Whitcomb   Company 
17  Temple  Place  Boston         Telephone:  Beach  ffHA 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Jarvenpaa) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  six  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  Was  the  first  performance 
at  Helsingf ors  ?  We  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The  symphony  was 
played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by  Kobert 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907.  There  was  a  second  perform- 
ance on  November  16,  1912 ;  a  third  on  January  22,  1915 ;  a  fourth 
on  November  17,  1916 ;  a  fifth  on  October  22,  1920. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,   three  trombones,   bass 

tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

» 
*     * 

"Others  have  brought  the  North  into  houses  and  there  transmuted 
it  to  music.  And  their  art  is  dependent  on  the  shelter,  and  removed 
from  it,  dwindles.  But  Sibelius  has  written  music  innocent  of  roof 
and  inclosure,  music  proper  indeed  to  the  vasty  open,  the  Finnish 
heaven  under  which  it  grew.  And  could  we  but  carry  it  out  into 
the  northern  day,  we  would  find  it  undiminished,  vivid  with  all  its 
life.  For  it  is  blood-brother  to  the  wind  and  the  silence,  to  the 
lowering  cliffs  and  the  spray,  to  the  harsh  crying  of  sea-birds  and 
the  breath  of  the  fog,  and,  set  amid  them,  would  wax,  and  take 
new  strength  from  the  strength  of  its  kin.  .  .  .  The  orchestral 
compositions  of  Sibelius  seem  to  have  passed  over  black  torrents 
and  desolate  moorlands,  through  pallid  sunlight  and  grim  primeval 
forests,  and  become  drenched  with  them.  The  instrumentation  is 
all  wet  grays  and  blacks,  relieved  only  by  bits  of  brightness  wan 
and  elusive  as  the  northern  summer,  frostily  green  as  the  polar 
lights.  The  works  are  full  of  the  gnawing  of  bassoons  and  the 
bleakness  of  the  English  horn,  full  of  shattering  trombones  and 
screaming  violins,  full  of  the  sinister  rolling  of  drums,  the  menacing 
reverberation  of  cymbals,  the  icy  glittering  of  harps.  The  musical 
ideas  of  those  of  the  compositions  that  are  finely  realized  recall 
the  ruggedness  and  hardiness  and  starkness  of  things  that  persist 
in  the  Finnish  winter.  The  rhythms  seem  to  approach  the  wild, 
unnumbered  rhythms  of  the  forest  and  the  wind  and  the  flickering 
sunlight"  (Paul  Rosenf eld*). 


Aria,  "Un  Aura  Amorosa,"  from  "Cost  fan  tutte,"  Act  L,  No.  17 

Wolfgang  Am adeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Andante  cantabile,  A  major,  3-8. 

Un'  aura  amorosa  del  nostro  tesoro 
Un  dolce  ristoro  al  cor  porgera. 
II  cor  che  nudrito  da  speme  d'  amore, 
Di  un'  esca  migliore  bisogno  non  ha. 

*"Musical  Portraits"    (New  York,    1920). 


This  has  been  Englished  as  follows: — 

A  Loving  breeze  of  our  treasure  brings  sweet  solace  to  the  heart,  which, 
fed  on  the  hope  of  love,  is  far  from  being  in  need  of  any  enticement. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  and  strings.  The  air  in  the  opera  is  sung  by  Ferrando. 
Two  lovers.  Ferrando  one  of  them,  have  wagered  with  Don  Alfonso 
that  all  women  are  not  coquettish;  their  sweethearts  are  true.  The 
Lovers  return  from  a  feigned  journey,  and  disguised  as  Albanians 
make  hot  love  to  the  women,  who  for  a  time  waver,  but  at  last  wed. 

The  opera  in  two  acts,  text  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  was  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  IT.  The  libretto  was  chosen  without  con- 
sultation of  Mozart's  wishes.  He  began  to  compose  the  music  in 
December,  1789.  The  first  performance  was  in  Vienna  on  January 
26,  1790.  Fiordiligi,  Ferrarese  del  Bene;  Dorabella,  L.  Villeneuve; 
Despina,  Sgra.  Bussani;  Ferrando,  Calvesi ;  Guglielmo,  Benucci; 
Don  Alfonso,  Bussani. 

When  Storace's  opera  "Gli  equivoci,"  based  on  Shakespeare's 
"Comedy  of  Errors,",  was  performed  at  Vienna,  Calvesi  took  the 
part  of  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  Michael  Kelly  that  of  the 
Ephesian  Antipholus.  "We  were  both  of  the  same  height, ,?  says 
Kelly  in  his  "Reminiscences"  (written  by  Theodore  Hook),  "and 
strove  to  render  our  persons  as  like  each  other  as  we  could." 

Fault  has  been  found  by  some  with  the  "foolishness,"  the  "cyni- 
cism." the  ''immorality-'  of  the  libretto.  Attempts  were  made  to 
"improve"  it  in  the  German  version;  by  Gugler  (1858);  by  L. 
Schneider  and  Devrient.  The  late  Vernon  Blackburn  stoutly 
defended  Da  Ponte's  text — Da  Ponte  undoubtedly  wrote  it,  though 
recently  his  authorship  was  disputed  without  reasonable  ground; 
hearing  the  opera  conducted  by  Richard  Strauss  at  Munich:  "The 
boob  is  an  agreeable  charade;  it  is  the  mere  amplification  of  a 
catchword  to  which  Shakespeare  was  not  ashamed  to  subscribe 
when  lie  Identified  woman  with  frailty." 


"The    Repose  of   the    Bolt    Family,"   from    "The    Flight   into 
Egypt" Hector  Berlioz 

(Bora  at   la   Cote  Saint-Andre*    (Isere),   December   it.   180S;  died  at    Paris, 

.March    !>.    (.869) 

On  November  12,  L850,  at  the  Saint  Cecilia  Hall,  Paris,  Berlioi 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Paris.  The  program  waa  composed  of  his  own  works.  <>ne  of  the 
compositions,  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  was.  "Adieu  des 
Bergen  d  la  Bainte  Famille,  Chanson  en  choeur  de  la  fFuite  en 
Egypte,'  mystere  de  Pierre  Ducr6,  execute*  pour  la  premiere  foiH  en 

1679."*      This   was  one  <»l'    IVrl  ioy/s   little    jokes.      lie   told    the   story 

..I  bow  he  came  to  write  the  music  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  John 

Ella,    director    of    the    .Musical     Union,     London.       This    Idler    was 

•  ri,:       i  tin-   Shepherds"    vraa   ikllfally    transcribed   tor   the  orgmn   bj 

Alexandre  Gullmanl       Bd 


inserted  in  the  score  of  "La  Fuite  en  Egypte,"  which,  dedicated  to 
Ella,  was  published  by  Richault,  Paris,  in  1852.  Berlioz  wrote  to 
Liszt  that  the  fragments  attributed  to  the  imagined  Ducre,  chapel- 
master,  were  the  result  of  "a  little  joke  which  I  made  at  the  expense 
of  our  good  gendarmes  of  French  criticism.  ...  I  made  them  hear 
twice  'The  Farewell  of  the  Shepherds'  by  this  ancient  master,  and 
after  they  had  raved  over  the  old  school  and  the  pure  and  simple 
style,  I  named  myself  and  sold  my  score  to  Richault."  The  critics 
were  all  deceived  except  possibly  Leon  Kreutzer,  who  wrote  in  La 
Gazette  Musical e:  "It  seemed  to  me  very  pretty  and  the  modulations 
very  happy  for  a  period  when  one  scarcely  modulated  at  all." 

"The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  was  first  performed  at  Baden 
in  August,  1852.  Then  followed  performances  at  London  (May, 
1853,  Grardoni,  tenor),  Frankfort  (August,  1853),  Brunswick  (Octo- 
ber, 1853,,  Schmetzler,  tenor).  Soon  after  he  composed  the  "Fare- 
well of  the  Shepherds,"  Berlioz  added  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy 
Family,"  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "a  little  fugued  overture  for 
a  small  orchestra,  in  an  innocent  manner."  Thus  arranged,  "The 
Flight  into  Egypt"  as  a  whole  was  first  performed  at  Leipsic,  Decem- 
ber 10,,  1853,  when  the  tenor  was  Schneider.  Berlioz  conducted  all 
those  performances.  When  the  work  as  a  whole  was  first  heard  in 
Paris,  December  18,  1853,  the  tenor  was  Chapron  of  the  Opera 
Oomique. 

"The  Flight  into  Egypt"  afterwards  formed  the  second  part  of 
Berlioz's  "Childhood  of  Christ,"  a  sacred  trilogy;  the  first  part 
being  "Herod's  Dream" ;  the  third,  "The  Arrival  at  Sais."  The 
whole  work  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  December  10,  1854, 
at  Paris,  when  Berlioz  conducted,,  and  Charles  Battaille  sang  the 
music  of  the  narrator. 

Allegretto  grazioso,,  6-8.     The  text  of  Berlioz  is  as  follows: — 

Les  Pelerins  etant  venus 
En  un  lieu  de  belle  apparence, 
Ou  se  trouvaient  arbres  touffus 
Et  de  l'eau  pure  en  abondance, 
Saint  Joseph  dit :  "Arr§tez-vous  ! 
Pres  de  cette  claire  fontaine, 
Apres  si  longue  peine, 
Ici  reposons-nous." 

L'Enfant  Jesus  dormait. 

Pour  lors  Sainte  Marie, 

Arretant  l'ane,   repondit : 

"Voyez  ce  beau  tapis  d'herbe  douce  et  fleurie. 

Le  Seigneur  pour  mon  fils  au  desert  l'etendit." 

Puis  s'etant  assis  sous  l'ombrage 

De  trois  palmiers  au  vert  feuillage. 

L'&ne  paissant,  l'enfant  dormant. 

Les  sacres  voyageurs  quelque  temps  sommeillerent. 

Berces  par  des  songes  heureux, 

Et  les  anges  du  ciel,  a  genoux  autour  d'eux. 

Le  divin   Enfant  adorerent.     Alleluia  !* 

*Berlioz  wrote  the  last  ten  measures  "Alleluia !"  for  "eight  voices  of  unseen 
angels,  four  sopranos  and  four  contraltos."  Where  there  is  no  chorus,  the  tenor  will 
sing  the  ten   measures  of  the  first  soprano." 
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The  following  translation  into  English  was  made  bv  John  Bern- 
boff  for  the  sumptuous  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  edition  of  Berlioz's 
works  edited  by  Malherbe  and   Weingartner: — 

Now  when  the  pilgrims,  tired  and  faint,  halted  at  the  wayside  in  a  pleasant 
place,  where  trees  afforded  sheltering  shade  and  cool,  (dear  water  flowed  in 
abundance,  thus  spake  Joseph:  "Here  let  us  stay!     Near  this  cool,  refreshing 

:  i  soring,  taint  after  a  weary  journey,  here.  then,  let  us  rest."  The  infant 
Jesus  slept.  And  Mary,  while  she  held  the  ass's  bridle,  spake  and  said:  "Lo  ! 
now  behold  this  carpet  of  flowers  and  sweet  grasses:  'tis  the  Lord  hath 
spread  it  here  for  my  son  in  the  desert."  And  they  lay  them  down  and  rested 
beneath  the  shade  of  sheltering  palm-trees.  The  ass  did  graze,  the  infant 
slept,  and  the  parents  reposed  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  dreams  peaceful 
and  joyous  they  dream  while  angels  from  Heaven  o'er  them  vigil  keep, 
worshipping  on  bended  knees   the   Holy   Child.     Alleluia  ! 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
and  strings. 


"Unb  Nuit  sub  le  Mont-Chauve"  ("A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain")  ; 
Fantaisib  for  Orchestra:  Posthumous  Work  Completed  and 
Orchestrated  by  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Modest  Pbtrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at   Karevo.  district  of  Toropota.  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March 
28,  1835;  died  at  Petrograd  on  March  28,  1881) 

In  September,  1860,  Moussorgsky  wrote  to  Balakirev:  "I  have 
also  been  given  a  most  interesting  piece  of  work  to  do,  which  must 
ho  ready  by  next  summer:  a  whole  act  of  The  Bald  Mountain' 
(after  Megan's  drama  'The  Witch').  The  assembly  of  the  wilches. 
various  episodes  of  witchcraft,  the  pageanl  of  all  the  sorcerers,  and 
;i  finale,  the  witch  dance  and  homage  to  Satan.  The  libretto  is  very 
tine  I  have  already  a  lew  materials  for  the  music,  and  it  may  he 
possible  to  turn  out  something  very  good."*  In  September,  L862, 
he    wrote    to    I >;i lakirov,    saying    thai    his    friend's   attitude    towards 

"The  Witches"  {sic)  had  embittered  him.    "I  considered,  still  con 

aider,  and  shall  consider  forever  that  the  thing  is  satisfactory.  .  .  . 
I  come  forth  with  a  first  big  work.  ...  I  shall  alter  neither  plan 
Qor  working-out;  for  both  are  in  (dose  relationship  with  the  eon 

tents   Of   the  scene,   and    a  PC  carried    ont    in   a   spirit    of   genuineness, 

without   tricks  or  make-believes.  ...   I   have  fulfilled  my  task  as 

best    I   could.     The  <>ne  thing  I  shall  alter  is  the  percussion,  which  I 

have  misused."  A  Letter  t<>  Rimsky  Korsakov  dated  July,  L867,  shows 
that  le*  did  rewrite  "A  Night  <>n  Bald  Mountain/'  but  remained 
unwilling  to  make  further  alterations : — 

"On  the  eve  of  si.  John's  night,  June  23,  i  finished,  witb  <iod's  help, 
St.  John's  \i;_'iii  <»n  the  Bare  Mountain,'  ;i  tone  picture  consisting  of  the 
foUowing  epl  odes:  m  i  Ansemblj  "i  iii<'  Witches,  hubbub  and  chatter;  (2) 
Satan's  pageant;  (3)  Ceremonies  Lo  honor  of  Satan;  i  ii  Witch-dance,  i 
wrote  iii<  score  straight  away,  without  preliminary  n>uuii  draft.  I  began 
on  June  10th  or  thereabouts,  and  "n  the  23d  came  iii"  time  i"  rejoice.  The 
worfc  cribed  to  Balakirev  by  special   request     and,   I   need  nol  add,  to 

•r  from    Mon  lorgaki    letter*   are  taken   from   an    Interesting  article  bj 

If.  D.  (  I  ni  tii.'   uutioai  Quarterly  (N.Y.)  of  July,  1928. 

in 
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my  great  joy.  .  .  .  Your  favorite  bits  have  come  out  quite  well  in  the 
Bcoring,  and  I  have  added  a  good  deal  to  what  I  wrote.  In  the  '  Ceremonies." 
lor  instance,  comes  a  passage  which  will  make  Cui  say  that  I  ought  to 
attend  a  musical  class.  Here  it  is:"  (seven  measures  in  notation)  "in  B  minor 
— the  witches  glorifying  Satan,  as  you  see.  nakedly,  in  all  primitive  barbarity. 
In  the  witch  dance  comes  the  following  rather  original  call,  the  strings  and 
piccolo  trilling  on  B-flat"  (live  measures  in  notation),  "as  I  have  said,  over 
a  trill  on  B-flat!  G  minor  over  B-flat  major  alternates  in  amusing  wise 
with  G-fiat  major  over  B-flat  minor,  with  interruptions  by  the  chords  in 
F-sharp  minor  breaking  in — a  thing  which  would  lead  to  my  expulsion  from 
the  class  to  which  Cui  would  have  me  consigned  for  the  greater  glory  of  my 
witches. 

"As  regards  plan  and  form,  the  work  is  fairly  novel.  Introduction  in 
two  sections  (the  witches  assemble),  motive  in  D  minor  with  a  bit  of 
working-out  (their  chatter)  connected  with  Satan's  train  in  B-flat  major 
(I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  'Hungarian  March'  effect)  :  motive  of  the 
procession  without  working-out.  but  followed  by  a  response  in  E-flat  minor 
(the  ribald  character,  in  that  key,  is  most  amusing),  ending  with  the  whole- 
tone  scale  in  moto  contrario  which  leads  to  D  major.  Then  comes,  in  B  minor. 
the  glorification,  in  Russian  style,  with  variations  and  a  semi-ecclesiastic 
quasi-trio;  a  transition  introduces  the  witch-dance,  whose  first  motive  is  in 
D  minor,  and  which  also  consists  of  variations  in  Russian  style.  At  the  end 
of  the  dance  comes  the  whole-tone  scale,  and  figures  from  the  introduction 
reappear — which  should  be  rather  effective. 

"You  do  not  know  the  witch-dance  yet:  it  is  compact  and  glowing.  I  think 
the  form — variations  and  calls  interspersed — was  the  most  suitable  in  which 
to  oast  that  evocation  of  pother.  The  general  character  of  the  thing  is  warmth: 
nothing  drags,  all  is  firmly  connected  without  German  transitions — which  of 
course  would  have  introduced  an  element  of  coldness.  Please  God,  you  will 
hear  and  judge. 

'•In  my  opinion,  'St.  John's  Night'  is  something  new,  which  ought  to  impress 
thoughtful  musicians  favorably.  I  regret  the  distance  between  us  two.  for 
I  should  like  us  to  examine  the  new-born  score  together.  Let  it  clearly  be 
understood,  however,  that  I  shall  never  start  remodelling  it:  with  whatever 
shortcomings  it  is  born,  with  them  it  must  live  if  it  is  to  live  at  all.  Yet 
it  wo  were  to  talk  things  over  together,  a  good  deal  might  be  made  clear, 
and  to  good  purpose." 

During  the  winter  of  1871-72  the  director  of  the  opera  at  Petro« 
grad  planned  that  Bfoussorgsky,  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Cui 
should  each  write  a  portion  of  a  fairy  opera  "Mlada."  Moussorgsky 
w;is  to  write  music  for  some  folk  scenes,  a  march  for  the  procession 
of  Slav  princes  and  a  greal  fantastical  scene  "The  Sacrifice  to  the 
Black  Goal  on  Bald  Mountain."  This  would  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  using  his  symphonic  poem.  The  project  fell  through  on 
account   of   pecuniary   reasons.     Rimsky-Korsakov's   "Mlada"   was 
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produced  at  Petrograd  in  1892.  An  excerpt  from  this  opera  was 
introduced  by  Serge  de  Diaghilev  in  the  ballet  "Cleopatra,"  which 
Mr.  Monteux  conducted  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  November 
9,  1916.  Gertrude  Hoffmann  brought  out  this  ballet  with  the  excerpt 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  Boston,  on  February  19,  1912.  The  third 
act,  "Night  on  Mt.  Triglav,"  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's  opera  (arranged 
in  concert  form)  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert, 
Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  on  December  23,  1921. 

In  1877  Moussorgsky  undertook  to  write  an  opera  "The  Fair  at 
Sorotchinsi,"  based  on  a  tale  by  Gogol.  He  purposed  to  introduce 
in  it  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain,"  and  he  revised  the  score. 

It  is  said  that  the  original  version  of  the  symphonic  poem  was  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra ;  that  the  revision  for  "Mlada"  was  for 
orchestra  and  chorus ;  that  the  work  was  to  serve  as  a  scenic  inter- 
lude in  the  unfinished  opera,  "The  Fair  at  Sorotchinsi." 

Rimsky-Korsakov  as  Moussorgsky's  musical  executor  revised  the 
score  of  the  poem.    He  retained  the  composer's  argument: — 

"Subterranean  din  of  supernatural  voices.  Appearance  of  Spirits 
of  Darkness,  followed  by  that  of  the  god  Tchernobog.*  Glorifica- 
tion of  Tchernobog.  Black  mass.  Witches'  Sabbath.  At  the  height 
of  the  Sabbath,  there  sounds  far  off  the  bell  of  the  little  church  in 
a  village  which  scatters  the  Spirits  of  Darkness.     Daybreak." 

The  form  is  simple:  a  symphonic  Allegro  is  joined  to  a  short 
Andante;  Allegro  feroce;  Poco  meno  mosso. 

"A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain,"  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassov,  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  bell  in  D,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society  at  Petrograd  on  October  27,  1886.     Rimsky-Korsakov  con- 

*Tchernobog,    the    Black    God,    and    Katschei,    the    Immortal,    the    Man  Skeleton 

figure   in   the   third   act    (third    scene)    of   Rimsky-Korsakov's    "Mlada."      The  scene    is 

near  Mount  Triglav,  where  there  is  a  Sabbat.  The  music  of  Tchernobog  is  sung  by 
twelve  to  sixteen  basses,  using  speaking-trumpets. 
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ducted.  The  piece  met  with  such  success  that  it  was  played  later 
in  that  season. 

The  first  performance  iu  the  United  States  was  at  Chicago  in  one 
of  a  series  of  Russian  Concerts  of  Folk  Music  given  in  June  (5th  to 
13th  inclusive),  1893  (World's  Columbian  Exposition).  The  Expo- 
sition Orchestra  was  conducted  by  V.  J.  Hlavac. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral  Club,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Longy,  on  January  5,  1904. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  a  performance  in  Boston 
on  April  23,  1920. 

The  Russian  Walpnrgisnacht,  or  Witches'  Sabbath,  took  place  on 
Bald  Mountain,  which  is  near  Kiev  in  Southern  Russia.  "The  peas- 
ants place  on  the  window  or  before  the  door  of  the  cottage,  the  night 
of  Ivan  Koupalo  (Sabatina),  nettles  which  drive  away  the  witches. 
It  is  on  this  night  that  Balm  Yaga,  sorcerers  and  sorceresses,  meet 
on  Bald  Mountain  to  dance  and  enjoy  their  Sabbath.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  night  they  are  especially  enervated  and  malignant." 
("Moussorgsky"  by  Pierre  d'Alheim,  Paris,  1896.) 


TWO  NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

"Go  Down,  Moses" 

While  iliis  song  is  a  simple  chronicle  of  an  event  in  Biblical  his- 
tory, it  is  just  as  plainly  preaching  freedom  ''in  a  Biblical  way." 

An  old  Negro  preacher  is  interpreting  slavery  in  terms  of 
Egyptian  bondage,  every  now  and  then  throwing  out  a  hint  that 
freedom  was  coming  to  the  Negro,  too. 

The  melody,  according  to  bits  of  information  gathered  from  a 
sm  prising  source,  is  hoary  with  age.  Either  the  Negroes  got  it 
from  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Hebrews  got  it  from  the  Negroes.  The 
time  was  probably  the  age  of  Hie  Pharaohs. 

(From    Work8,    Afro-American    Folk-8ong8J 
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Go  down,  Moses,  way  down  in  Egypt  land, 
Tell  old  Pharoah,  let  my  people  go ; 
When  Israel  was  in  Egypt  land,  let  my  people  go. 
Oppressed  so  hard  they  could  not  stand, 

Let  my  people  go. 
Go  down,  Moses,  way  down  in  Egypt  land ; 
Tell  old  Pharoah,  let  my  people  go. 

Thus  said  the  Lord,  bold  Moses  said, 

Let  my  people  go. 
If  not  I'll  smite  your  first-born  dead ! 

Let  my  people  go. 
Go  down,  Moses,  etc. 


"By-and-By" 

Oh !  by-and-by,  by-and-by 

I'm  goin'  to  lay  down  dis  heavy  load ; 

I  know  my  robe's  a-goin'  to  fit-a-me  well, 

I  tried  it  on  at  the  gates  of  hell. 

Oh!  by-and-by  I'm  a-goin'  to  lay  down  dis  heavy  load. 

Some  of  these  mornings,  bright  and  fair, 

Goin'  to  take-a  my  wings  and  cleave  the  air ; 

Oh  !  by-and-by  I'm  a-goin'  to  lay  down  dis  heavy  load. 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride"  .  Frederick  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  ("Die  verkaufte  Braut")  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  produced 
at  Prague  on  May  30,  1866.  The  Overture  was  played  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  at  a  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  performed  at  these  concerts  in  1889, 
1898,  1900,  1904,  1907,  1909,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1917,  1920, 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863;  he  completed 
the  work  on  March  15,  1866. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

EXTRA  SERIES  OF  5  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
Dec.  3      Jan.  1  4      Feb.  4     Mar.  1  0     Apr.  2 1 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 

SOLOISTS 
EVA  GAUTHIER,  Mezzo-Soprano  *  FELIX  FOX,  Piano 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  Piano  CECILIA  HANSEN,  Violin 

WANDA  LANDOWSKA,  Harpsichord 


Season  Tickets  — Five  Concerts:  $4.00,  $5.00,  $7.50,  $9.00  (no  tax),  now  on  sale  at 

Symphony  Hall.      Mail  orders  addressed  to  W.  H.  Brennan,  Manager,  Symphony 

Hall,  Boston,  will  be  given  prompt  attention. 
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The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  corned}'  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 

action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 

material  of  the  overture. 

* 
*   * 

The  success  of  "The  Sold  Bride"  led  to  Smetana's  appointment  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  (His  deafness  obliged  him  in  1874  to  give  up 
all  conducting.)  This  appointment  gave  him  great  honor,  small  wages 
(twelve  hundred  florins),  many  enviers  and  enemies. 

It  was  announced  in  the  summer  of  1903.  that  "The  Sold  Bride" 
would  be  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Conried,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  season.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  Englished 
the  libretto,  and  there  was  a  report  that  Mme.  Camille  Seygard  would 
be  the  heroine. 

The  first  performance  of  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  19,  1909;  Marie, 
Emmy  Destinn;  Kathinka,  Marie  Mattf eld ;  Hans,  Carl  Jorn;  Krusch- 
ina,  Robert  Blass;  Kezal,  Adamo  Didur;  Mischa,  Adolf  Muehlmann; 
Wenzel,  Albert  Reiss;  Agnes,  Henrietta  Wakefield;  Springer,  Julius 
Bayer;  Esmeralda,  Isabelle  L'Huiller;  Muff,  Ludwig  Burgstaller. 
Gustav  Mahler  conducted. 


INTRODUCTION   TO 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION  and  HISTORY 

By  DOROTHY  TREMBLE  MOYER 

For  the  Division  of  University  Exension  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education 

Price,  $1.50  postpaid 

All  music  lovers  respond  to  the  emotional  appial  of  music;  but  only  a  few  understand, 
as  we  do  in  literature,  its  form  and  structure  and  the  ideas  which  underlie  it.  To  give, 
simply,  such  an  understanding  is  the  purpose  of  th:s  book  which,  in  a  concise  series  of 
chapter!  fncfrom  all  technical  language,  traverser  the  history  of  music  from  its  mist 
primitive  origins  down  to  the  present  day.  Different  forms,  styles,  sihools  and  periods 
arc  lucidly  explained  with  the  help  of  numerous  illustrations,  both  half-tout  and  music 
exam; 

ADOP1  id  FOR   i  si;  BY  THE 
msi^ion    01    UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION    in    MASSACHUSETTS 

Equally  valuable  for  use  by  classes  in  any  educational  institution,  or 

for  Individual  if  udy 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON  10 

178-179  Tremont  Street 
Order  of  yout  local  dealer 


ie 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


FRI.   EVE. 
NOV.  16 

SAT.   AFT. 
NOV.  17 


SUN.  AFT. 

NOV.  18 

at  3.30 


SUN.  EVE. 

NOV.  18 

at  8.15 


OPENING  M  17 

TRAVELTALK       IN  C 

CHILE  AND  STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN 

Tickets,  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50  (plus  tax) 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 

ALL-WAGNER  PROGRAMME 
Seats,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  (no  tax) 


MAX  RABINOFF 

presents 

ALEXANDER  KOSHETZ' 


SUN.  AFT. 

NOV.  25 

at  3.30 


WED. 

AFT. 

NOV.  28 


.Tickets,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  (plus  tax) 


Contralto,  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
Tickets,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  (plus  tax) 


SUN.  AFT. 

DEC.  2 

at  3.30 


SUN.  EVE. 

DEC.  2 

at  8.15 


Tickets,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  (plus  tax) 


FRIEDA 


AS  JENNY  LIND  (in  a  different  programme) 
Tickets,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  (plus  tax) 


Tickets,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  (plus  tax) 


Mail    orders    for    the     above     concerts     promptly    filled 

(Please  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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leWANDos 

ChancjQS  Colors 


LEWANDOS 

Cleansers  ^d  Dyers 

Shops 

BOSTON 
17  Temple  Place 

29  State  Street 
79  Summer  Street 
284  Boylston  Street 
248  Huntington  Avenue 

BROOKLINE  MASS 

1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

CAMBRIDGE  MASS 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

MALDEN  MASS 

30  Pleasant  Street 

LYNN  MASS 
22  Munroe  Street 

SALEM  MASS 
72  Washington  Street 

MANCHESTER  MASS 
28  Central  Street 

WALTHAM  MASS 
193  Moody  Street 

WATERTOWN  MASS 
1  Galen  Street 

SPRINGFIELD  MASS 
294  Bridge  Street 

WORCESTER  MASS 
26  Pearl  Street 

FITCHBURG  MASS 
570  Main  Street 

FALL  RIVER  MASS 

197  Bank  Street 
NEW  BEDFORD  MASS 

672  Purchase  Street 
PROVIDENCE  R  I 

137  Matthewson  Street 
NEWPORT  R  I 

231  Thames  Street 

BRIDGEPORT  CONN 

213  State  Street 

W  Vl'ERBURY  <  ONN 
22  Bast  Main  Street 

NEW  BAVEN  CONN 

123  Church  Stn  el 
HAi:  I  I  I IRD  CONN 

17  FarmingtOD  Avenue 
ALBANY  \  V 

v.".  Mori  h  Pearl  81  reel 
PHILADELPH1  \   PA 

1901  Chestnut  Street 

\!   W    YORK    (    1TY 

10  Wet    I  Mli  Street 

Collection  and  Delivery  System 

i  \i  <  i  ii \  i  omen 

286    BOYLSTON    STREET   BOSTON 
Telspooofl  Bwrvlec  Baek  liny  8900 

(    oiiim  <  t-      Ml     Itoftoii    Sliopn 


■■)<>(    CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  December  6,   1 923 

AT  EIGHT 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Pi 


lano 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 
AT  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


UAUUIKl'  A,  SIL'YW 


TEACHER  OF   THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


COLM   AANA 

6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND      ACCOMPANIST 


APPRECIATION    OF    MUSIC 
AND  SONG  INTERPRETATION 


CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITE 


Mrs.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


f    (    A 


VI  )  V 


.Y 


w:c(r.r.i>:iv(ORi-: 


REOPENS  HIS  BOSTON  STUDIO  OCTOBER  FIFTH 

TEACHING  the  PRINCIPLES  of  RELAXATION  and  WEIGHT  in  PIANO  PLAYING 

ALSO  SONG  INTERPRETATION 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


RA.HTI   o:AU)AN 

BARITONE 


i    I  I. (UNIQUE 

lfc.AU11.Vi      REPERTOIRE 
'     fYLE 


396  MOUNT  AUBURN  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE.  MAS 

1  I  U  photic.  I  'iiivi  r  111 


\.    ( i  I  f  ) 
PIANIST 


( )'.['!  if  A 

TKACIIER 


iculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

Boston   .Hid  I.isill  Seminary,  Auluirrulalc 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

•| ".  L  phi  ne.  C  pi,  •.  01 


.".   1 1 •, r.m   ■'   I   !  •    !',    !  ',/ ■  !'.!'. !\    ' )  I .!',[.  /,!    !  ,.[., 

PI  ■  I  |    \(  III  K 

THE  Dl  NNING  SYSTEM  01    IMPROVED  MUSIC  STUDY 

r'M\   deAjINNeJvS.      Children  from  fr  upward  Accepted 

I  r .,  (,,  i  ,/lt  \  technique  with  »nrci.->l  rmph.i»i»  on  <)r vital  i 

rdepbone,  Bade  1  1 1"  1 1  I.  I II  Ml  NWAY.   BOSTON 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


Tel.  University  37 16-W 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 

4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


BASSO 

Voice  Specialist  and  Coach 
STUDIO:  246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


sung 
Flint 


"Why  Do  the  Nations  Rage;" 
fervently  and  skillfully  as  Mr. 
sang  it  last  evening  .... 

— Boston  Transcript,  May  i,  1922 


Teacher  of  Wm.  Gustafson,  Basso  Metropolitan 
Opera,    and    many    other    prominent    artists. 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

For  information 

Address,  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE 


Classes  in 

EAR  TRAINING  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

605  Pierce  Building,   Copley  Square 

150  Walnut  Street,  Brookline 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 

Telephone,  Brookline  2365-R 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.     Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio.  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone,  Back.  Bay  3040 


PIANIST 

BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


'«i7 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 


162  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON 


Harris  Stackpole  Shaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


MAY  SLEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


EAhA*Lm\&  i  \jm   SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


BARITONE 

ORATORIO— CONCERT— RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

81  Audubon  Road,  Boston         Copley  1817-M 


JOHM    CARVER    ALDEN 

INSTRUCTOR  and  COACH 

will  receive  his  pupils  in 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  at 

16  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Hi 


nuw^  Violinist 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE,  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 
"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize  Madame  Howe 
to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 
talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatoire 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM,   180  Nehoiden  Street 


i  rim  1 1 


Composer     —     Pianist     —      Editor 

Instruction  in 
PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY 
Trinity  Court,   Boston—  B.  B.   4030 


■     ..  MiiiiiiiMiiiiiiimiiniiiim 


OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

Conductor,    Composer,    Pianist 
writes    as    follows    of  the 

Mnson  Zclfynmlin 

Pianos 

"The  Mason  &•  Hamlin  Pianos  arc  remarkable; 
they  arc  in  my  opinion  in  advance  of  all  others, 
because  of  certain  important  structural  features 
(notably  the  Tension  Resonator),  which  in  my 
judgment  give  the   Mason  &    Hamlin    Piano  an 

optional   position   among  the  pianos  of  the 

world.  * 

M  A  SON     &      HAMLIN     CO. 

I  li.     I    I  s     Boi  lltOn     Street 


SANDERS  THEATRE        •        .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  December  6,  at  8.00 
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SYMPHONY 
ORQ1ESTRK 


INC. 


FQRTY-THIRD 

SEASON 

I923-J924 
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M.  STEINERT  &.  SONS 

New  England  Distributors  for 

STEINWAY 

STEINERT  JEWETT  WOODBURY 

PIANOS 
Duo -ART  Reproducing  Pianos 

Pianola  Pianos 


■JIMITTflTflti 


VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


STEINERT  HALL 

162  Boylston  Street 
IH)s]()N  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SEASON   1923-1924 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1923,   BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  ....:.         Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        Treasurer 

ALFRED  L.  AIKEN  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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'-BEETHOYt    \ 
and  c  \itu/x 


Ar  J\T:' 


STEINWAY 

T/7£   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTAL 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  l'>cthovcn,of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
st  of  all   musicians.    A   generation 
lati-r  was  born  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
if  ackno"  tO  be  the  greatest  of  all 

pianofortes.      What   a   pity    it   is   that   the 

st  mister  could  not  himself  have 
the  greatest  Instrument — 

that   these  two  could  not  have  b.vn  horn 

Though  the  Steinwa; 

■i,   it  was    hi  r.'    in    tunc   for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  \XTagncr,  Ber 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  grc 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  kn« 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Pa. 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  ol  time,  that  tod 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immorti 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  p 
:  and  played  and  cherished  noto 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  ol  nw 
but  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


•u  amf  their  dealers  hai<  made  it  comnnienttu  possible  for  miotic  /oivm  to  own  a  StctnU 
I  \  i,  es:  $H/')  and  up,  plus  freight  at  point*  distant  j rum  \eW  York- 

STEINWAY  8  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  1 4th  Street,  NewY 


Forty-third  Season,   1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F.   . 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tap  ley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
ArtiSres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                     Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn.  F. 

\ 

Violoncellos. 

• 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.             Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.              Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E.         • 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Hobns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.         Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.                  Timpani.                      Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.                 Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Delcourt,  L.           Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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roposing  the  exchange  of  your 
little  used  or  silent  piano  — 


FOR  one  which  brings  with  it  a  rich 
endowment  of  the  playing  of  the 
greatest   pianists    in    the  world  —  the 

AM  PICO 


IN  THE 


'-0Mw^t 


" **  ^^Established  1823O* 


Then — the  great  Rachmaninoff — the  captivating 
Levitzlci — the  amazing  Nyiregyhazi  —  and  scores  of 
others  will  play  your  piano  for  you  whenever  you 
desire  to  hear  them. 

The  cultivating,  uplifting,  restorative  power  of  music 
becomes  yours — through  the  daily  companionship 
with  the  masters. 

Let   us   tell   you  lion    easily  you  may 
make  this  treasure  of  music  your  onn 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       ..,.". 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-third   Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Weber 


Brahms 


Paine 
Faure 


THIRD  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  appassionato. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso. 


.     Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz" 

Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat  major  for 
Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  83 


Borodin 


Prelude  to  the  "Oedipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles 

.     "Pelleas  and  Melisande;"  Suite  from  the  Stage 
Music  to  Maeterlinck's  Tragedy,  Op.  80 
I.     Molto  adagio. 
II.     Prelude;  Quasi  adagio. 
III.     '"The  Spinning  Woman":  Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  the  Opera  "Prince  Igor" 


SOLOIST 
HAROLD  BAUER 


The  Prelude  to  the  music  for  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  is  played  at  this  concert  to 
mark  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  appointment  in  1873  of  John  Knowles  Paine  to  the 
Professorship  of  Music  in  Harvard  University  then  first  established. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Brahms's  concerto 
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4th  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb 

MIDNIGHT-SUN  CRUISE 

visiting 
Iceland       North  Cape        Norwegian  Fjords 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 

by  the 

S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Gunard  Line 


Round-the-World  Cruise 
With  the  South  Sea  Islands 

The  finest  winter  cruise,  visiting  in  four  months  Egypt, 
India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Philippines,  China-,  Japan,  each  in 
its  best  season.  Fiji,  Samoa,  Tahiti,  picturesque  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  are  also  included — the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  pleasure  travel.  The  Cruise-ship  "Resolute" 
has  already  proved  perfect  for  Round-the-World  Cruises. 
Sailing  January  19,  1924 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

A  two  months'  voyage  through  the  beautiful  Mediter- 
ranean.   All  the  standard  ports  are  included,  as  well  as 
both  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land;  both  Algiers  and 'Funis; 
and  Corsica,  Cattaro  and  Venice  which  are  visited  by  no 
other  cruise.   Limited  to  450 passengers.  Sailing  on  the 
S.S.  "Reliance,"  Sister-ship  of  the  r<Resolute." 
Sailing  February  9.  1924 
Make  reservations  now 
Winter  tours  to 

California,    Mexico,    Hawaii,    Florida,    Kurope,    South    America 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826) 

"Der  Freischutz/7  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Fried- 
rich  Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18, 
1821.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copen- 
hagen, October  8,  1820,  when  Weber  was  making  a  tour.  Two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  measures 
of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  yet  there  is  no  thought  of 
patchwork. 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures 
of  introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section 
of  the  overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage 
action.  After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is 
the  thought  of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  over- 
ture is  molto  vivace,  C  minor,,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a 
climax,  which  is  repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet 
in  the  Wolf's  Glen.  In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associ- 
ated with  Max  (clarinet)  and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet) 
appear.  The  climax  of  the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major, 
and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's  theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the 
demoniac  music  that  introduces  the  Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive 
dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda,  C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is 
the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 


Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  83 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833 ;  died  at  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Budapest,  from 
manuscript,  November  9,  1881,  when  the  composer  was  the  pianist.* 

On  April  8,  1878,  Brahms  in  company  with  Dr.  Billroth  and  Carl 
Goldmark  made  a  journey  to  Italy.  Goldmark,  who  went  to  Rome 
to  be  present  at  the  last  rehearsals  of  his  opera  "Die  Konigin  von 
Saba," — production  was  postponed  until  the  next  year  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  the  leading  soprano, — did  not  accompany  his 
friends  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  Returning  to  Portschach,  Brahma 
sketched  themes  of  the  Concerto  in  B-flat  major  on  the  evening 
before  his  birthday ;  but  he  left  the  sketches,  in  which  "he  mirrored 
the  Italian  spring  turning  to  summer,"  undeveloped. 

His  violin  concerto  originally  contained  a  scherzo  movement. 
Conferring  with  Joachim  he  omitted  this  movement.  Max  Kalbeck 
thinks  that  this  Scherzo  found  a  home  in  the  second  pianoforte 
concerto. 

The  concerto  was  published  in  1882  with  the  dedication  to  "his 

*The  statement  made  by  Miss  Florence  May  in  her  Life  of  Brahms    (Vol.   II.,  p. 
194)  that  the  first  performance  was  at  Stuttgart  on  November  22,  1881,  is  incorrect. 


clear  friend  and  teacher  Ednard  Marxsen."*  An  edition  for  two 
pianofortes  was  also  published  in  1882.    It  was  made  by  Brahms. 

At  the  first  performance  at  Budapest  in  a  Philharmonic  concert 
in  the  Keclouten  Saal,  the  concerto  followed,  as  second  number, 
Cherubim's  "Medea"  overture.  Brahms's  Academic  Festival  over- 
ture and  G  minor  symphony  followed.  They  were  new  to  Budapest. 
The  composer  conducted  them.  Alexander  Erkel  conducted  the 
orchestra  of  the  National  Theatre  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
certo. 

Brahms's  friends  in  Vienna  first  knew  the  concerto  in  the  version 
for  two  pianofortes  played  by  Brahms  and  Brull  at  Ehbar's  piano- 
forte establishment.  The  hearers  were  Billroth,  Hanslick,  Richter, 
and  Kalbeck. 

The  concerto  was  played  by  Brahms  at  Stuttgart,  November  22, 
1881 ;  at  Zurich,  December  6,  1881,  when  "Nanie,"  conducted  by 
him,  was  performed  for  the  first  time ;  at  Meiningen,  November  27 ; 
at  Berlin  by  him  with  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  Billow; 
at  Baden-Baden,  December  16 ;  at  Breslau,  December  20 ;  at  Vienna, 
December  26,  where  the  success  was  dampened  by. the  composer's 
"uneven  and  at  times  heavy  performance."  The  concerto  was 
heard  in  other  cities:  Kiel,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Minister,  Utrecht, 
Frankfort. 

At  Leipsic,  January  1,  1882,  the  concerto  was  coolly  received. 
Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  sent  Brahms  the  press  notices.  The 
Musikalisches  Wocheiiblatt,  friendly  to  Brahms,  admitted  that  the 
attitude  of  the  public  towards  Brahms's  new  compositions — the  con- 
certo and  the  two  Rhapsodies,  Op.  79 — was  rather  apathetic.  "One 
can  hardly  say  that  the  Gewandhausler  showed  any  particular 
appreciation  of  their  guest's  importance  in  general,  or  his  new 
work  in  particular."  Elisabet  wrote:  "If  you  had  not  left  definite 
orders,  I  should  really  be  ashamed  to  send  you  such  discreditable 
stuff,  although,  looked  at  in  a  humorous  light,  it  has  its  charm." 
When  Hans  von  Billow  gave  three  concerts  in  Leipsic  in  March, 
1882,  with  his  Meiningen  orchestra,  he  devoted  two  of  them  respec- 
tively to  Beethoven  and  Brahms.  The  applause  that  followed  the 
movements  of  Brahms's  C  minor  symphony  did  not  satisfy  Btilow, 
who  asked  the  orchestra  to  repeat  the  third  movement.  After  the 
work  was  concluded,  he  addressed  the  audience:  "He  had,"  he  said, 
"arranged  the  Brahms  programme  by  express  command  of  his 
Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipsic  public  should  know  how  the 
symphony  should  be  performed;  also  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the 
coldness  manifested  towards  the  composer  on  his  appearance  with 
the  new  concerto  at  the  Gevvandhaus  on  January  1." 

Brahms's  last  appearance  as  a  conductor  was  at  Eugen  d?  Albert's 
concert  in  Berlin,  January  10,  1896.  He  then  conducted  his  two 
pianoforte  concertos  and  the  Academic  Festival  overture. 

*     * 

♦Marxsen  was  born  on  July  23,  1806,  at  Nienstadten  near  Altona.  lie  died  at 
Altona,  November  18,  1887.  He  studied  at  Altona,  Hamburg,  and  in  1830  at  Vienna; 
then  lie  made  Hamburg  liis  home  and  taught  there.  Brahms  at  the  age  of  twelve 
began  to  study  with  him  at  Altona  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist, 
November  20,  i847,  at  Hamburg.  Marxsen  received  the  title  of  Royal  Music  Director 
in    L875. 

s 


The  accompaniment  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 

Prelude  to  the  "(Edipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles,  Op.  35 

John  Knowles  Paine 

(Born  at  Portland,  Me.,  January  9,  1839;  died  at  Cambridge,  April  25,  1906) 

The  prelude,  incidental  music,  and  postlude  to  Sophocles' 
"(Edipus  Tyrannus"  were  composed  by  Professor  Paine  for  the 
performance  of  the  tragedy  in  the  original  Greek  by  students  of 
Harvard  University  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  May 
IT,  1881.* 

The  Prelude,  G  minor,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 

kettledrums,  and  strings. 

# 
»     « 

Chorus :  "O  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  my  country,  behold  this  CEdipus,  who 
solved  the  famous  enigma,  and  was  the  most  exalted  of  mankind,  who,  look- 
ing with  no  envious  eye  upon  the  enviable  fortunes  of  the  citizens,  into  how 
vast  a  stormy  sea  of  tremendous  misery  he  hath  come !  Then,  mortal  as  thou 
art.  looking  out  for  a  sight  of  that  day,  the  last,  call  no  man  happy,  ere  he 
shall  have  crossed  the  boundary  of  life,  the  sufferer  of  nought  painful." 

Let  us  hear  the  story  of  (Edipus,  "the  most  ancient  story  in  the 
pagan  records,  older  by  two  generations  than  the.  story  of  Troy," 
as  it  was  told  in  1624  by  Thomas  Heywood,  play-actor  and  play- 
wright, characterized  by  Lamb  as  the  prose  Shakespeare.  The  story 
is  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  "Mne  Books  of  various  History  concern- 
inge  Women." 

"After  the  death  of  Amphion  King  of  Thebes,  Lams  succeeded, 
who  tooke  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Menocoeas  called  Jocasta,  or 
(as  others  write)  Epicasta.  This  La'ius  being  warned  by  the 
Oracle,  that  if  of  her  be  begat  a  sonne,  he  should  proove  a  Patricide 
and  be  the  death  of  his  father ;  notwithstanding  .  .  .  she  brought 
forth  a  male  issue,  whom  the  king  caused  to  be  cast  out  into  the 
mountaine  Cytheron,  thinking  by  that  means  to  prevent  the  pre- 
dicted destinie.  Polybus  the  heardsman  to  the  King  of  Corinth 
finding  this  infant,  bore  it  home  to  his  wife  Periboea  who  nourced 
and  brought  it  up  as  her  owne,  and  causing  the  swelling  of  the 
feet  (with  which  the  child  was  then  troubled)  to  be  cured,  they 
grounded  his  name  from  that  disease,  and  called  him  (Edipus. 
This  infant  as  he  increased  in  yeares,  so  hee  did  in  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  nature  as  well  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind  as  the 

*The  cast  was  as  follows  :  CEdipus,  George  Riddle  ;  Priest  of  Zeus,  William  Hobbs 
Manning ;  Creon,  Henry  Norman ;  Tiresias,  Curtis  Guild ;  Jocasta,  Leonard  Eckstein 
Opdycke ;  Messenger  from  Corinth,  Arthur  Wellington  Roberts ;  Shepherd  of  Lai'us. 
Gardiner  Martin  Lane  ;  Messenger  from  the  Palace,  Owen  Wister.  L.  B.  McCagg  was 
the  leader  of  the  Chorus ;  George  Laurie  Osgood,  the  solo  tenor.  Professor  Paine 
conducted.  The  costumes  were  by  F.  D.  Millet.  There  were  other  performances  on 
May  19,  20,  21.  The  tragedy,  was  performed  with  Paine's  music  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
Boston,  beginning  January  23,  1882.  Mr.  Riddle,  speaking  Greek,  played  CEdipus.  The 
others  spoke  English  :  Georgia  Cayvan,  Jocasta  ;  Lewis  Morrison,  Creon  ;  J.  P.  Hagar, 
Tiresias  and  the  Messenger  from  Corinth  ;  J.  J.  Hayes,  the  Priest  and  the  Shepherd 
of  Lai'us  ;  P.  Charles  Hagar,  the  Messenger  from  the  Palace.  Gertrude  and  Lulu  Calef 
were  the  daughters  of  CEdipus.  George  W.  Chadwick  conducted.  Herndon  Morsel  was 
the  solo  tenor.  This  company  performed  the  tragedy  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York, 
January  30,  1882. 
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body;  insomuch  that  in  capacitie  and  volubilitie  of  speech,  as  in 
all  active  and  generous  exercises,  he  was  excellent  above  all  of 
his  age,  his  vermes  beeing  generally  envied  by  such  as  could  not 
equal!  them,  they  thought  to  disgrace  him  in  something,  and  gave 
him  the  contemptible  name  of  counterfeit  and  bastard:  this  made 
him  curiously  inquisitive  of  his  supposed  mother,  and  she  not  able 
in  that  point  to  resolve  him,  hee  made  a  journey  to  Delphos,  to 
consult  with  the  Oracle:  about  the  true  knowledge  of  his  birth  and 
parents,  which  forewarned  him  from  returning  into  his  countrey, 
because  he  A\as  destinied  not  onely  to  be  the  deathsman  of  his  father, 
but  to  adde  misery  unto  mischiefe,  he  was  likewise  borne  to  be 
incestuous  with  his  mother.  Which  to  prevent:  and  still  suppos- 
ing himselfe  to  be  the  sonne  of  Polybus  and  Periboea,  lie  forebore 
to  returne  to  Corinth,  and  hyring  a  charriot,  took  the  way  towards 
Phocis.  It  happened  that  in  a  strait  and  narrow  passage  meeting 
with  his  father  La'ius  and  Polyphontes  his  charrioter.  they  con- 
tended Tor  the  way,  but  neither  willing  to  <>ive  place,  from  words 
they  fell  to  blowes :  in  which  contention  Polyphontes  kild  one  of 
the  horses  that  drew  the  charriot  of  GEdipus:  at  which  inraged  he 
drew  his  sword  and  first  slew  Polyphontes.  and  next  La'ius,  who 
seconded  his  servant,  and  thence  tooke  his  ready  way  towards 
Thebes.  ...  In  this  interim  Creon  the  sonne  of  Menecoeus  in  this 
vacancie  whilest  there  was  yet  no  king,  invades  Thebes,  and  after 
much  slaughter  possesseth  himselfe  of  the  kingdome.  Juno,  to  vexe 
them  the  more  sent  thither  the  monster  Sphinx,*  borne  of  Echidna 
and  Tiphon;  she  had  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  fowle.  and 
the  breast  feete  and  tayle  of  a  lyon  :  she  having  learned  certain  prob- 
lemes  and  Aenigmas  of  the  muses,  disposed  her  selfe  in  the  moun- 
taine  Phycaeus,  Tin1  riddle  which  she  proposed  to  the  Thebans  was 
this,  What  creature  is  that  which  hath  one  distinguishable  voyce, 
that  first  iralkes  upon  foure,  newt  tiro,  and  lastly  upon  three  feet, 
and  the  more  legges  it  hath,  is  the  lesse  able  to  walke?  The  strict 
conditions  of  this  monster  were  these,  that  so  often  as  he  demanded 
t lie  solution  of  this  question,  till  it  was  punctually  resolved,  lie  had 
power  to  chuse  0U1  any  of  the  people  where  he  best  liked,  whom 
hee  presently  devoured:  but  they  had  this  comfort  from  the  Oracle, 

Thai  this  Aenigma  should  be  no  sooner  opened,  and  reconciled  with 
truth,  bnt  they  should  bee  freed  from  this  misery  and  the  monster 
himself  should  be  destroyed.  The  last  that  was  devoured  was 
Aemon  son  to  king  Creon,  who  fearing  least  the  like  sad  fate  niighl 
extend  it  selfe  to  the  resi  of  his  issue,  caused  proclamation  to  bee 
made,  Thai  whosoever  could  expound  this  riddle  should  many 
Jocasta  .  .  .  and  be  peaceably  invested  in  the  kingdome:  this  no 
oner  came  t<>  the  ears  of  i  Edipus,  but  he  undertooke  it  and  resolved 
ii  ihii-:  This  creature  (saitb  he)  is  .Man.  who  id'  all  others  hath 
onely  u  distinct   voice,  he  is  borne  four  footed,  ;is  in  his  infancj 

•  Pa u  u in. i       r.         i.\.   chapter  26)  !  "Bui    tome  pretend   thnl    the   sphinx   was  an 
Illegitimate  daughter  ol    Lalua,   and   na  her   rather  loved   her  dearly   he  acquainted   her 

racle   b rough  1    bj    Cadmui    from    Delphi \i'i«r   the  death   of    LaTuti  lii*- 

children   dlaputed    the   kingdom   among   themf*vea.   for,   outside   of   hlH   legitimate   sons 

be   bad    aeveral    by   dlverae   concublnei       According    to    the    Delphic  oracle    the   kingdom 

belong  only   to  Ji  children.     The]    aH   went    to  Sphinx.     To  find  oul   which 

knew  ill-     ecrel   "i    LaTua,  ahe  pul   hard  questions  lo  them.     The. 
■  m  not  th<   01  condemned  t"  death  aa  until  to  mount   the  throne.     CKdlpus, 

1 1 1 r< •  n 1 1 •  •  I  iii  :i  dream  about  the  oracle,  presented  himself  and  n\  .-i -~  ileclared  1 1 1 » -  successor 
" 
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crawling  upon  his  feet  and  hands,  who  growing  stronger,  erects 
himselfe  and  walkes  upon  two  onely,  but  growing  decrepit  and  old, 
he  is  fitly  said  to  mdove  upon  three,  as  using  the  helpe  of  his  statfe. 

This  solution  was  no  sooner  published,  but  Sphinx  east  her  selra 
headlong  from  the  top  of  that  high  Promontory,  and  so  perishtj 
and  CEdipus  by  marrying  the  queene  was  with  a  general  suffragJ 
instated  in  the  kingdome.  He  begot  of  her  two  sonnes,  and  twd 
daughters,  Eteocles  and  Polinices,  Ismene  and  Antigone  (thougH 
some  write  that  CEdipus  had  these  children  by  Eurigenia  the 
daughter  of  Hiperphantes*). 

"These  former  circumstances  after  some  yeares,  no  sooner  came 
to  Light,  bttt  Jocasta  in  despaire,  strangled  her  selfe;  CEdipus 
having  torne  out  his  eyes  was  by  the  people  expulsed  Thebes,  curs- 
ing at  his  departure  his  children  for  suffering  him  to  undergoe  that 
in  jurie." 

And  here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  sublime  piety  of  Antigone, 
the  death  of  both  sons  lighting  against  each  other,  or  CEdipus  sum- 
moned  mysteriously   to   "some  ineffable   death"   in   the   woods   of 

Colonus,  not  far  from  Athens. 

# 
*    * 

We  know  that  the  chorus  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  numbered 
fifteen;  that  the  ofiaragus,  a  rich  citizen,  was  obliged  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  the  members  during  rehearsals  and  to  provide  then 
with  food  to  strengthen  their  voices;  that  in  the  play  the  chorus 
was  preceded  by  a  band  of  flute-players;  that.  Avhile  iEschylus  was 
famous  as  a  stage  manager  and  impresario;  Sophocles  was  a  musi- 
cian, and  had  played  the  lyre  on  the  stage  in  the  character  of 
Thamyris.  It  is  said  that  Polus  created  the  part  of  CEdipus;  hut 
who  knows  the  precise  nature  of  the  music  that  accompanied  the 
first  performance  of  "CEdipus  Hex"? 

Thai  most  accomplished  artist,  the  Emperor  Nero,  "ceased  not 
to  conic  ever  and  anon  abroade  lo  showe  his  skill  in  open  pi  a  CGI 
.  .  .  Be  sung,  moreover,  disguised.  Tragedies  of  the  worthies  and 

gods \niong  the  rest   he  chanted   the  tale   .   .   .   of  Orestes  who 

killed  his  own  Mother;  of  CEdipus  that  plucked  out  his  own  eyes, 
and  of  Bercules  enraged."  So  says  Suetonius  through  the  moutl 
of  Philemon   Holland. 


"Pelleas  and  Melisandb,'?  Orchestral  Suite,  Or.  80,  taken  from 
the  Stage  Mi  sic  to  Maeterlinck's  IY.w  .     .     Gabriel  Faure 
(Born  at   Panders  (Arlege),  Prance,  May  13,  L845;  now  living  al   Pari 

Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  el   Mtflisande"  was  published  in 

When   ii    w;:s   played    for   the   first    time   in    Paris,-    al    the 

BoufTee   Parisiens,  May   IT,   L893,f     there  \\;is  no  incidental  inusid 

l';nii('-'s  music  w.-is  written  for  the  performance  in  English  given  b| 

Mis.  Patrick  Campbell  in  London,  June  21,  L898.    This  music  wal 

•Pm  HMipus  bad  no  children  l».v  .Incnslu.  :nul  quoit's  .1   pn 

,|     I  1,..    ()fj  r>\  i  ■  I  <  1 1  «<  -.       M«'    ill:  u    r.  |. 

idvcul  11  ■  (Pa  ii  atiiiiH,   Hook    I  X..  ehnpti  r  5N 

fir.  s  follows:  a  1;..  1.  femllc  Raymond;  Qolaud,  Lugne-Pog;   M^lisandfl 

i    .  .    M:,n.    Aubrj  ;    Little    ,>  niold, 
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played  here  in  Boston  at  the  performance  given  by  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell  and  her  company  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  April  12,  1902, 
when  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Arkel,  Daniel  McCarthy;  Golaud, 
G.  S.  Titheradge;  Melisande,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell ;.  Queen  Gene- 
vieve, Mrs.  Theodore  Wright;  Pelleas,  Herbert  Waring;  Yniold, 
Alethea  Burroughs;  the  Doctor,  Gilbert  Trent;  an  old  servant, 
George  Arliss.     The  English  translation  was  by  J.  W.  Mackall. 

The  suite,  arranged  by  Faure  from  his  incidental  music,  was  first 
played  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  February  3,  1901.  The 
first  performance  in  London  was  at  a  Promenade  Concert,  H.  J. 
Wood  conductor,  September  18,  1902.  The  suite  was  performed 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra, 
March  8,  1904. 

The  story  of  Maeterlinck's  tragedy  is  a  simple  one.  The  gray- 
bearded  Golaud,  brother  of  young  Pelleas  and  grandson  of  old 
Arkel,  king  of  Allemonde,  was  a-wandering  in  the  forest,  hunting  a 
boar.  He  came  upon  a  young  girl  weeping  by  a  spring;  she  was 
beautiful  and  mysterious.  She  would  not  tell  her  age,  she  would 
not  name  her  country.  Her  clothing  was  that  of  a  princess,  but  it 
was  torn;  her  crown  had  fallen  into  the  water.  Golaud  questioned 
her,  and  she  wept  afresh.  He  took  her  to  the  dismal  castle,  where 
he  lived  with  old  Arkel  and  with  his  mother,  Genevieve,  and  with 
his  little  son,  Yniold,  for  Golaud  had  been  married  and  his  wife 
was  dead.  Six  months  went  by  and  Golaud  wedded  Melisande. 
Pelleas  came  to  the  castle,  and  soon  he  and  Melisande  loved  each 
other  at  first  with  a  timid  love;  but  as  Pelleas  determined  to  go 
away  the  lovers  met  for  the  last  time  in  the  park  at  night.  Golaud 
had  long  had  his  suspicions.  He  had  warned  Pelleas  by  showing 
him  the  depths  that  smelled  of  death  in  the  castle  vaults ;  he  had 
employed  the  little  Yniold  as  an  unconscious  spy.  Finding  his 
brother  and  Melisande  alone  in  the  park  so  late  at  night,  he  killed 
him  and  wounded  her.  The  wound  was  a  slight  one ;  "a  bird  would 
not  die  of  it,"  the  physician  said;  but  Melisande  could  not  live; 
"She  was  born  without  cause — to  die ;  and  she  dies  without  cause." 
Melisande  in  her  sick-room  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl;  but  Golaud 
had  but  one  thought:  Were  Pelleas  and  Melisande  guilty  toward 
him  ?  He  questioned  the  dying  woman,  but,  though  she  assured  him 
of  her  innocence,  his  soul  was  not  quieted.     Such  is  the  motive  of 
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this  play  in  which  weak  and  shadowy  mortals  in  some  unknown 
land  are  represented  as  oppressed  by  dark  and  malevolent  powers. 
Xo  wonder  that,  to  quote  from  Alfred  Bruneau,  "the  idea  of  fatality, 
of  death,  on  which  all  the  pieces  of  Maeterlinck  are  based,  the 
atmosphere  of  sorrowful  legend  which  enwraps  them  as  in  a  great 
veil  of  crape,  that  which  is  distant  and  enigmatical  in  them,  their 
vague  personages,  poor  kings,  poor  people,  poor  inhabitants  of 
unnamed  lands  whom  fate  leads  by  the  hand  in  the  mist  of  the 
irreparable,  the  resigned,  naive,  gentle,  or  solemn  conversation  of 
these  passive  unfortunates — all  this  suited  in  a  most  exact  manner 
the  temperament  of  Claude  Debussv."  One  might  add  "and  that  of 
Gabriel  Faure." 

The  suite,  arranged  from  Faure's  stage  music,  is  in  three  move- 
ments. 

The  first  is  the  prelude  to  the  play.  Quasi  adagio,  G  major,  34. 
It  begins  with  a  simple  theme  for  strings,  which  is  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  wind  instruments.  Here  and  there  are  harp  notes. 
There  is  a  theme  for  violoncellos,  flutes,  bassoon.  A  horn  calls  mys- 
teriously in  the  forest.  The  movement  is  charged  with  the  pensive, 
twilight  melancholy  that  characterizes  so  much  of  Faure's  music. 

The  second  movement,  "Fileuse"  ("The  Spinner"),  is  the  second 
entr'acte.  The  stage  direction  for  the  first  scene  of  act  iii.  is  as 
follows:  "A  room  in  the  castle.  Pelleas  and  Melisande  are  dis- 
covered. Melisande  is  spinning  with  a  distaff  at  the  back  of  the 
room."  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  34.  The  spinning 
figure  is  in  the  first  violins ;  plaintive  melodies  in  wood-wind  instru- 
ments. G  minor;  spinning  figure  in  second  violins  and  violas; 
again  a  plaintive  solo  use  of  wind  instruments  and  a  like  use  of 
the  first  violins.  There  is  a  return  to  G  major,  with  the  spinning 
figure  in  the  strings,  with  wind  instruments  in  solos  and  with  an 
effective  figure  for  the  harp. 

The  third  movement  is  associated  with  the  final  tragic  scene. 
Molto  adagio,  D  minor,  34. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  ILme.  la  Princesse  Edmond  de  Folignac. 
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is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  harps,  strings.  The  drums 
are  not  used  in  the  second  movement. 


* 
*     * 


"Pelleas  et  Melisande."  Opera  in  five  acts  by  Claude  Debussy, 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  April  30,  1902* ;  incidental  music  by  Gabriel 
•Faure;  music  by  William  Wallace;  overture  by  Garnet  Wolseley 
Cox  (London,  February  26,  1903);  incidental  music  by  Sibelius; 
Symphonic  poem  by  Arnold  Schoenberg. 

The  play  was  performed  in  French  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
on  January  30,  1912.  Melisande,  Mine.  Leblanc-Maeterlinck ;  Gene- 
vieve, Mme.  d'Olige;  Pelleas,  Rene  Maupre;  Golaud,  Jean  Durozat: 
Arkel,  Jean  Duval;  Le  petit  Yniold,  Shery;  Un  medecin,  D.  Leo; 
Servantes,  Madeleine  de  Courcy,  Robertine.  ("Shery"'  was  little 
Sheridan  Russell.) 


Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  Act  II.,  No.  17 

Alexander  Porphyrievich  Borodin 

(Born  at  Petrograd,  November  12,  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1S87) 

These  dances  form  the  final  of  the  second  act  (No.  8  in  the 
opera  is  a  dance  of  young  Polovtsian  girls  following  a  girls'  chorus). 
With  some  of  these  dances^  a  choral  song  is  joined.     In  the  Intro- 

*Golaud,  Dufranne  ;  Pell6as,  Pgrier  ;  Arkel,  Vieuille  ;  Un  m6decin,  Vigni6  ;  Le  petit 
(Yniold,  Le  petit  Blondin  ;  Melisande,  Mary  Garden  ;  Genevieve,  Miss  Gerville-R6ache. 
(Conductor,  Andr6  Messager.  First  performance  in  the  United  States  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  February  19,  1908  :  Golaud,  Dufranne  ;  Pelleas,  P6rier ;  Arkel, 
Arimondi ;  Un  m6decin,  Crabbe ;  Le  petit  Yniold,  Miss  Sigrist ;  Melisande,  Mary 
Garden ;  Genevieve,  Miss  Gerville-R6ache.  Conductor,  Cleofonte  Campanini.  First 
performance  in  Boston,  April  1,  1900,  at  the  Boston  Theatre :  Goulaud,  Dufranne ; 
Pelleas,  Dalmores ;  Arkel,  Vieuille;  Un  mGdecin,  Crabbe;  Le  petit  Yniold,'  Miss 
(Trentini ;  Melisande,  Mary  Garden ;  Genevieve,  Miss  Gerville-Reache.  Conductor,  C. 
ICampanini.  In  later  years  the  part  of  Melisande  was  taken  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
jy  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeterlinck  (1912),  Mary  Garden,  and  Louise  Edvina ;  Pell6as 
ay  Riddez  ;  Golaud  by  Marcoux,  Dufranne  ;  Arkel  by  Lankow  ;  Genevieve  by  Maria  Gay. 
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duction,  the  oboe  supported  by  harp  and  violoncellos  (pizz.)  plays 
the  melody  of  the  women's  chorus.  Then  follows  a  "dance  of  savage 
men,"  Allegro  vivo,  with  a  lively  tune  for  clarinet  with  which  the 
former  song  is  joined.  General  dance.  Allegro.  Dance  of  the  pris- 
oners; dance  of  little  boys  alternating  with  dance  of  men  with 
chorus.  "Dance  of  young  girls  with  undulating  movements" — with 
a  return  of  the  song  heard  at  the  beginning;  slow  dance  of  yound 
girls  and  rapid  dance  of  little  boys:  dance  of  these  boys  alternating 
with  dance  of  men  accompanied  by  a  chorus;  general  dance,  Allegro 
con  spirito  with  chorus. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  finale  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp, 
and  strings. 


« 
*      * 


The  opera  "Prince  Igor''  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts.  It'll 
unfinished  by  Borodin,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazon- 
noll".  was  produced  at  Petrograd,  November  -4,  1890.  The  chief 
singers  were  Mines.  Olguina  and  Slawina  and  Messrs.  Melnikoflj 
WassilefY,  Ougrinowitch,  and  Stravinsky.*  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Xew 
York,  December  30,  1915. 


•Fedor  Iynatizvich  Stravinsky,  the  father  of  Igor  Stravinsky,   the  celebrated  coal 


poser. 
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PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

THE  DUNNING  SYSTEM  OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC  STUDY 
FOR   I >E(  iINNFJvS.      Children  from  five  years  upward  accepted 

or  individu   I  teaching    A I  oach  kneed  students.   Lc*chctizk>  techniqui  with  spcci.il  emph  is  is  on  di 

|.k,.h  ■■■'.  I'-.'k  !'...%    J.1M> HOI  I  1     HI  Ml  W  A^>  .    ROMON 

■    ■•    \\\\<  iRM  VI    i  '  >NI  'i  I  li  »NS  whidj 
can  b    p<  nn. in  ntly  cured.     A  sho;  t 
of  in  which  includ  i  ;i  definite    technique,  original  anil  unique,  producing  imn 
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MARY  L.  GOODHUE 

II  R      I      '  AMBRIDGE,   MA  University  2lo7-W 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


Tel.  University  371 6-W 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 

4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


BASSO 

Voice  Specialist  and  Coach 
STUDIO:  246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


"Why  Do  the  Nations  Rage;"  sung 
fervently  and  skillfully  as  Mr.  Flint 
sang  it  last  evening  .... 

— Boston  Transcript,  May  i,  1922 

Teacher  of  Wm.  Gustafson,  Basso  Metropolitan 
Opera,   and   many    other    prominent    artists 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

For  information 

Address,  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE 


Classes  in 

EAR  TRAINING  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

605  Pierce  Building;  Copley  Square 

150  Walnut  Street,  Brookline 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 

Telephone,  Brookline  2365-R 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.     Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio,  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone,  Back  Bay  3040 
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PIANIST 

BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL  - 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .       BOSTON 


BLCKpoie  onaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  34 14-R 
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TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio       .         .       54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


arren 


BARITONE 


ORATORIO— CONCERT— RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

81  Audubon  Road,  Boston         Copley  1817-M 


INSTRUCTOR  and  COACH 

will  receive  his  pupils  in 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  at 

16  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Violi 


linist 
160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE,  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 
"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize  Madame  Howe 
to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 
talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatoire 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  COPLEY 
18  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Copley  5092-R 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM,   180  Nehoiden  Street 
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Composer     —     Pianist     ■ 

Instruction  in 

PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY 

Trinity  Court,  Boston—  B.  B.  4030 
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HAROLD   BAUER 

An    Outstanding    Pianist  of  all   times 
writes    as    follows   of  the 

Pianos 

''Since  my  first  visit  to  this  country  my  admiration  for 
•  '  noble  instruments  has  increased  with  each  successive 
tour.  They  not  only  represent  the  most  ]>erfeet  examph 
the  piano  maker's  art,  but  fulfill  every  imaginable  require- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  both  pianist  and  audience, 
and  are  t  he  most  Mipcrbly  beautiful  instruments  that  I 
know . M 

M  A  SOX     &     II  A  M  LIN     CO. 
i  i.',-i  i-,  Boybton  Streel 
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STEINERT  JEWETT  WOODBURY 

PIANOS 
Duo -ART  Reproducing  Pianos 
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V1CTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


STEINERT  HALL 

162    BoylstOD   Strc 
BOSTON  MASa 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SEASON   1923-1924 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1924,   BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  lias  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Stem  way  Piano,  which 

is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 

What   a   pity   it   is  that   the 

greatest  i  mid  not  himself  have 

l  upon  the  greatest  instrument  — 

that  these  tWO  It  have  been  born 

i  ■ !    Though  the  Steinway  was  de« 

m,    it  was    here    in    time    for 

1  ttttlt  tlralrri  fun<  nuulc  il  com  intently  poulbli  for  music  /oivr.i  to  own  a  StcmWatl 
I'm  r%:  $87  J  tM  "/'.  plui  fieixht  at  points  distant  from  Arte   York. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  Yor 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Bi 
and  Gounod.     And  today,  .1  still  gi 
Steinway    than    these    great    men    I 
responds    to    the    touch    of    Paden 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.     S 
fact!  are  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  to 
this    Instrument   of   the    Immortal' 
this   piano,    more   perfect    than   an  j 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be 

1  and  played  and  cherish)  d 
by  the  Few  who  are  the  masters  ol  n 
but  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  J.. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder   *  • 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


HOBNS. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 


Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
«»rth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 

Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horns. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Trumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
Delcourt,  L. 


Timpani. 
Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 


Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 
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iroposing  the  exchange  of  your 
little  used  or  silent  piano  — 

FOR  one  which  brings  with  it  a  rich 
endowment  of  the  playing  of  the 
greatest   pianists    in    the   world  —  the 


IN  THE 
^ ^  ^Established  1825 C^    C-J 

Then — the  great  Rachmaninoff — the  captivating 
Levitzki — the  amazing  Nyiregyhazi — and  scores  of 
others  will  play  your  piano  for  you  whenever  you 
desire  to  hear  them. 

The  cultivating,  uplifting,  restorative  power  of  music 
becomes  yours — through  the  daily  companionship 
with  the  masters. 

Let    US   tell   you  HOW  easily  you  may 
make  this  treasure  <>/  music  your  onti 

CHICKERING  WAREROOMS 

169  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       ....        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


■cnestra 

Forty-third   Season,   1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Wagner  ....  Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 


d'Indy     ....         Symphony  for  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte  on 

a  French  Mountain  Air,  Op.  25 
I.     Assez  lent. 
II.     Assez  modere,  mais  sans  lenteur.    . 
III.     Anime. 


Smetana  .         .     Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava"  ("The  Moldau"),  from 

"Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country"),  No.  2 

Debussy  .         .         .  .         .         .         .         .  Two  Nocturnes 

a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 

Liszt       .         .  "Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2 


SOLOIST 
E.  ROBERT  SCHMITZ 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  d'Indy 's  symphony 
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WINTER  TRAVEL  IN  AMERICA 


Raymond  -Whitcomb  Tours 


Florida 
Hawaii 


California 
Mexico 


For  43  years  Raymond  -Whitcomb 
Tours  have  been  the  best  way  to  visit 
the  great  winter  resorts. 

Frequent  departures  will  fit  your  plans 
and  a  wealth  of  routes  cover  Florida, 
California,     and     the    Southwest. 

Write  for  booklets 


Individual  Trips 


Anywhere 

Of  any  Length 


By  any  Route 
On  any  Standard 


Tell  us  where  you  wish  to  go  and  for 
how  long  and  we  will  work  out  a 
convenient  itinerary  and  make  all 
arrangements     for    you     in     advance. 

The  "Raymond- Whitcomb  Guide  to  Winter 
Travel"  explains  this  service  and  describes  the 
resorts  of  the  entire  country. 

Send  for  a  copy 

Raymond  &Whitcomb  Co. 

1  7  Temple  Place     Tel.  Beach  6964 
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Ovekture    to    "The   Flying    Dutchman"  ("Der  fliegende   Hol- 
laender") Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

It  was  sketched  at  Meudon  near  Paris  in  September,  1841,  and 
completed  and  scored  at  Paris  in  November  of  that  year.  In  1852 
Wagner  changed  the  ending.  In  1860  he  wrote  another  ending  for 
the  Paris  concerts. 

It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  with  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  in  the  strings,  taken  from 
the  accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first 
air  in  act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in 
F  major  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's 
ballad  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  (act  hi.)-  The  episode  leads  directly 
to  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4, 
which  begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great 
length  with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  ballad.  The  Flying 
Dutchman  theme  comes  in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time. 
The  subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus, 
"Steuermann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  iii.).  The  second  theme,  the 
phrase  from  Senta's  ballad  already  heard  in  the  Andante  episode, 
enters  ff  in  the  full  orchestra,  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly 
with  fragments  of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive 
reappears  ff  in  the  trombones.  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A 
few  rising  arpeggio  measures  in  the  violins  lead  to  the  second  theme, 
proclaimed  with  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in 
the  shape  found  in  the  Allegro  peroration  of  Senta's  ballad,  and  is 
worked   up   with   great   energy. 

Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely  super- 
fluous have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given  a  some- 
what more  human  tone,  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled  the  coda 
of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which  always 
annoyed  me  at  the  performances;  now  I  think  it  will  answer  to  my 
original  intention."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "considerably 
remodelled  the  overture   (especially  the  concluding  section)." 

The  opera — in  three  acts — was  produced  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Dresden, 
January  2,  1843.  Senta,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient ;  The  Dutchman,  Michael 
Wachter;  Daland,  Karl  Kisse;  Erik,  Reinhold;  Mary,  Mme.  Wachter;  the  steersman, 
Bielezizky.     Wagner  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  in  Italian,  "II  Vascello  Fantasma,"  at 
Philadelphia,  November  8,  1876,  by  Mme.  Pappenheim's  Company. 


Symphony  for  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte  on  a  French  Mountain 
Air,  Op.  25 Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent  u'Indy 

(Born  al  Paris,  March  127.  "1^.~>2*;  now  living  at  Paris) 

This  "Symphonie  en  3  parties,  pour  piano  et  orchestre,  sur  un  air 
montagnard  francais,"  was  composed  in   1886.     It  was  performed 

at  a  Lamoureux  concert.  Paris,  March  20,  1SS7,  when  the  pianist 
was  Mine.  Bordes-Pene.  The  firsl  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a 
Symphony  concert,  April  5,  1902,  when  Harold  Bauer  was  the  pian- 
ist.   The  second  performance  bv  this  orchestra  was  on  February  10, 

06,  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist.  The  third  was  on  January  l'4. 
1919,  when  Alfred  Cortot  was  the  pianist.  This  was  his  first 
appearance  with  the  orchestra  in  Boston. 

The  folk-melody  chosen  by  d'Indy  is  one  that  may  be  heard  be- 
tween Tortous  and  Bouchard  in  the  Cevennes,  "sung  afar  oil'  with 
full  voice  by  a  young-  girl."  Reference  is  made  to  it  in  "Chansons 
Populaires,"  collected  in  the  Viverais  and  the  Vercors  by  Vincent 
d'Indy,  and  arranged  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Julien  Tiersot 
(Paris.  1892).  The  air  is  given  in  notation  by  Tiersot  in  his  "His- 
toire  de  la  Chanson  Populaire  en  France"  (Paris,  1889,  p.  104), 
Tiersot  says:  "The  high  mountains  give  to  folk-airs  that  become 
acclimated  to  their  altitude  something  of  the  purity  of  their  atm< 
phere.  It  seems  as  though  there  were  in  these  mountain  songs — 
they  are  generally  songs  of  shepherds — something  fluid,  ethereal,  a 

idleness  thai  is  not  found  in  folk-songs  of  the  plains."  lie  quotes 
t  ne  of  these  airs,  and  then  says:  "It  is  the  same  melodic  es  ence 
that,  in  spite  of  diversities  of  form,  still  flavors  Alpine  songs,  of 
which  the  Swiss  Han:  des  Vaches  are  types  known  to  every  one. 
It  is  the  same  spirit  that  distinguishes  that  air  of  the  Cevennes 
which  M.  Yineeni  d'Indy  took  for  the  theme  of  a  symphonic  work 
lately  performed." 

D'Indy  calls  his  work  a  symphony.  It  is  not  a  pianoforte  con- 
certo; the  pianoforte  enters  occasionally  as  a  solo  instrument,  but 
]'<>}■  the  most  pari  i:  is  treated  as  an  orchestral  instrument.  One  of 
the  interesting  features  of  this  symphony,  which  might  be  called 
;i  fantasia,  is  the  manner  in  which  both  harp  and  pianoforte  are 
used  together,  in  opposition.  ami  in  various  instrumental  combina- 
tions. The  Symphony  is  buill  OB  the  theme  of  pastoral  character. 
;i^    Berlioz's  '•Symphonie   Fan  last  iijiie"  was  built   on  an  "i<h<    fixe" 

the  melody  thai  haunted  the  young  artist. 

The  following  analysis  is  a  paraphrase  of  an  article  prepared  by 
l  >r.  I  [einrich  Reimann  : — 

The  tirsi  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction  mi  major), 
which  acquaints  as  with  the  mountain  song  (English  horn),  the 
chief  theme  of  the  whole  work,  accompanied  simply.  The  air  is 
repeated  bj  the  ftrsl  flute,  accompanied  by  clarinets  ami  strings 
(tremolo);   horn   ami   bassoon    join    themselves   thereto;    then    tin* 

trumpel     lakes    the    first     three    tones    of    ihe   ail'    I  1  rom  I M  mes    follow  I, 

•Ba   ••       Biographical   Dictionary    of   Muslclam    (1900).    EUemann's   Muslk   Lexicon 

'!  Dictionary   of  Music  and    Musicians,   and   Constant    Pierre's   "Le  Con 

N'ntional   do    Mu  im1"'  el    de   Declamation"    (1900)    glv<     1851    na    f  1 1 ■  -  year  of 

<i  i:  rtn      Adolphe  Julllcn,  the  author  "i    1 1 1 •  -  biographical  sketch   In  Grove's  Die 

tloi  'lit   id'    date  IK51   ns  (riven  by  blm  is  "verified  bs    register  <»r  birth."     M 

.in  initi  life  and  careor,  proparod  for  "Famous  Compo 

(Ni  B  1000),  uave   is-'_  :i     iii     birth-year.      E&d, 


and  prepares  the  introduction  of  the  pianoforte,  whose  task  is  to 
accompany  with  figuration  a  new  theme  (No.  2)  (first  bassoon, 
double-basses,  violoncellos,  and  then  violas).  This  second  theme  by 
modulation  grows  in  strength  until  a  fortissimo  is  reached;  then 
the  pianoforte  for  the  first  time  takes  this  theme;  bassoon,  then 
clarinet,  horn,  and  finally  bass  clarinet  remind  us  of  the  mountain 
air.  while  the  lively  figuration  of  the  pianoforte  little  by  little  grows 
quiet.  A  mysterious  tremolo  of  strings  and  soft  chords  of  harp 
and  pianoforte  lead  to  a  middle  theme  in  B  major  of  a  somewhat 
livelier  tempo.  Gentle  chords  of  violins  accompany  the  melody  of 
harp  and  flute,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  pianoforte  with  ara- 
besques. A  secondary  theme  of  some  importance  enters,  then  the 
middle  theme  returns  after  bold  modulations.  The  parts  of  piano- 
forte, harp,  flutes,  clarinets,  become  wholly  figuration.  Then  re- 
enters the  secondary  theme,  with  a  second  theme  as  an  intermedi- 
ary; and,  after  preluding  by  the  violins,  the  pianoforte  repeats  it. 
An  oboe  solo  anticipates  the  tonality  of  the  second  movement,  B-flat. 
The  theme  No.  2  appears  in  deep  stringed  instruments  and  bassoons, 
while  harp  and  pianoforte  interchange  ascending  chords,  and  flutes 
and  clarinets  descending;  the  trumpet  sings  the  mountain  air  until 
theme  No.  2  is  repeated  by  the  pianoforte.  The  mountain  air  swells 
to  fortissimo,  but  quickly  falls  again  to  pianissimo.  The  violins  take 
up  the  intermediary  and  secondary  theme,  the  pianoforte  accom- 
panies in  figuration,  the  harp  in  harmonics,  and  the  bass  clarinet 
intones  the  mountain  air,  while  the  bassoon  soon  follows  with  theme 
No.  2.  Again  the  trumpet  chants  the  mountain  air,  which  rises  to  a 
crescendo  with  the  whole  orchestra.  There  are  brilliant  scale  pas- 
sages for  harp  and  pianoforte.  The  middle  and  secondary  themes 
follow.  A  short  coda  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the  mountain  air 
in  the  original  form,  accompanied  by  a  light  tremolo  of  violas  and 
violoncellos  with  interesting  harmonic  progressions.  The  harp  and 
the  pianoforte  remind  us  in  turn  of  the  middle  theme.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  delicately  colored  instrumentation,  with  the  violins 
divided  into  eight  parts. 

The  pianoforte  begins  the  second  movement  with  the  mountain 
air  in  a  new  form,  and  the  shifting  between  3-4  and  2-4  is  preserved 
nearly  throughout  the  whole  movement.  A  secondary  theme  is 
derived  from  the  motive  given  to  the  strings.  It  is  worked  out  for 
some  time  by  pianoforte  and  bassoons,  then  there  is  a  modulation 
to  G-flat  major,  a  return  to  the  opening  theme  of  the  movement 
The  pianoforte  is  used  chiefly  in  accompaniment.  There  is  livelier 
expression  as  well  as  pace.  The  mountain  air  as  a  horn  fanfare 
is  coupled  with  a  resounding  drum-roll  on  C.  The  first  horn,  muted, 
repeats  the  theme,  and  introduces  a  new  variant  of  the  mountain 
air  in  mysterious,  sombre  tone-color.  The  secondary  theme  appears 
as  a  basso  ostinato,  rising  gradually  and  chromatically.  The  first 
theme  alternates  between  wind  and  strings,  until  finally  the  first 
theme  of  this  movement  is  established  forcibly.  The  mood  grows 
quieter;  three  flutes  bring  in  the  secondary  theme;  the  horns 
sound  the  mountain  air  to  a  light  tremolo  of  strings,  pianoforte, 
and  flutes.  The  first  theme  of  this  movement  is  played  by  a  solo 
viola.     The  movement  ends  with  a  tender  clarinet  phrase,  accom- 


panied  by  gentle  pianoforte  figuration.  The  harp,  which  elsewhere 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  symphony,  is 
silent  in  this  movement. 

The  pianoforte  and  harp  begin  the  third  movement  with  a  varia- 
tion of  the  first  measure  of  the  mountain  air.  This  motive  is  used 
ostinato.  while  wood-wind  instruments  sing  the  mountain  air  in 
another  form.  After  the  other  instruments  enter,  there  is  a  long 
diminuendo,  which  introduces  a  theme  (clarinet)  that,  becomes  an 
expressive  song  (violins).  The  piece  soon  assumes  the  character  of 
a  tarantella.  The  mountain  air  as  declaimed  in  this  movement 
by  the  wood-wind  is  given  to  the  wind  ff  in  various  tonalities. 
Themes  of  the  second  movement  are  used.  There  is  a  variant  of  the 
mountain  air  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  expressive  melody  before 
the  tarantella  is  used.  A  mighty  orchestral  E-flat  stands  obstinately 
against  the  final  chord  of  (i  given  to  the  pianoforte. 

Hngiies  Imbert  defines  the  third  movement  as  a  kermis  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sun. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for   three  Antes    (one   interchangeable 

with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet. 

three   bassoons,    four    horns,    two    trnmpets,    two    cornets-a-pistons. 

three  trombones,   tuba,   kettledrums,   big  drum,   cymbals,   triangle, 

harp,  pianoforte,  and  strings.    It  is  dedicated  to  Mine.  Boi'des-Pene. 

* 
*    * 

D'Indy  was  always  a  lover  of  nature.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Verdienx,  in  Ardeche.  a  department  formerly  a  portion  of  the 
province  Languedoc.  The  mountains  of  the  revenues  are  often 
naked,  barren,  forbidding.  There  is  much  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
there  are  many  traces  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  eruptions] 
but  the  soil  of  the  plains  is  rich,  there  are  charming  meadows,  and 
the  mulberry  and  the  vine  flourish  profusely.  D'Indy  has  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  spending  his  vacations  in  this  picturesque  country. 
lie  h;is  also  delighted  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Engadine,  the  Black  Forest. 
He  has  listened  intently  to  what  Millet  called  "the  cry  of  the  earth." 
In  ;i  Letter  written  from  Yernonx  in  1SS7,  he  said:  "At  this  moment 
>\vy  summits  of  the  Alps,  the  nearer  mountains,  the 
plain   of    the    Rhone,    the   pine   woods   that    I    know   so   well,   and    the 

green,  rich  harvest  which  lias  not  yet  been  gathered,  it  is  a  true 
pleasure  to  be  here  after  the  Labors  ami  the  vexations  of  the  winter. 

\Yh:it    they   Call    al    Paris   'the   ;irlistic    world'   stems   afar   oil"   and    a 

trifling  thing.  Bere  is  true  repose,  here  one  feels  a1  the  true  source 
of  nil  art."  ilis  love  of  nature  is  seen  in  "Poeme  rles  Montagues," 
suite  for  pianoforte  (1881);  "La  ForG1  Enchantee,"  symphonic 
ballad  I  ls7^i  ;  Fantasia  for  oboe  and  orchestra  on  some  foil,  nines 
ii--  Tableaux  de  Voyage,"  pieces  for  pianoforte   (1889);  the 

iphoniC    pictures    "Jour    d'Gte*   ;i    l.i    montagne"*    (1905);    and    his 

aal"  and  ••!. 'Li  rangei 
A  collection  of  folk  tunes  collected  by  d'Indy  in  the  Viverais  nnd 
the  Vercors,  and   arranged   with   ;•    preface  and    notes   by  Julian 
Tiersot,  was  published  ;i  t  Paris  In  L892. 

played  In  B  Lnurn   l  Lev 

i.o    from    •'T.ii'li  i  n\    (]• 
Dec<  i'ii" t  i  8,   L902, 
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Symphonic  Poem   "Vltava"   ("The  Moldau"),  from  "MA  Ylast" 
("My  CurxTiiv"!  No.  2 Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at    Leitomischl,   Bohemia,  March   2,   1824;  died   in   the  mad-house  at 

Prague,  May  12,  1884) 

Smetana,  a  Czech  of  the  Czechs,  purposed  to  make  his  country 
familiar  and  illustrious  in  the  eves  of  strangers  by  his  cycle  of  svm- 
phonic  poems,  "Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country").  The  cycle  was  dedij 
cated  to  the  town  of  Prague.  ''The  Moldau."  composed  in  lsTl 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin  on  April  4,  1875,  is  the 
second  of  the  six  symphonic  poems. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  was  at  a  cone 
for  Smetana's  benefit  at  Prague,  November  5,  1882. 

The  following  Preface*  is  printed  on  a  page  of  the  score  of  ••  Y 
Moldau" : — 

Two  springs  gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  one  warm 
and    spouting,    the   other    cold    and    tranquil.      Their    waves,    gayly    rushini 
onward   over  their  rocky  hods,  unite  and  glisten   in  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun.    The  forest  brook,  fast  hurrying  on,  becomes  the  river  Vltava   (Moldaun 
which,   flowing  ever  on   through   Bohemia's   valleys,   grows   to  be   a   mighrj 
stream:  it  flows  through  thick  woods  in  which  the  joyous  noise  of  the  hunt 
and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  are  heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer;  it  Hows 
through   grass-grown   pastures  and   lowlands  where  a   wedding  feast   is  cel€| 
brated   with  song  and  dancing.     At   night   the  wood  and   water  nymphs   I 
in   its  shining  waves,  in  which  many  fortresses  and  castles  are  reflected  as 
witnesses  of  the  pasl  glory  of  knighthood,  and  the  vanished  warlike  fan 
bygone  ages.     At   the  St.  John  Rapids  the  stream  rushes  on,  winding  in  and 
out   through  the  cataracts,  and  hews  out  a   path  for  itself  with  its   foaininl 
waves  through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed  in  which  it   How 
in  majestic  repose  toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  tfme-honored  Vysehrad,  wl 
upon  it  vanishes  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 


\      purnes  Nos.  1.  2:  Nuagbs;  Petes     ....     Claim:  Deb   ssl 

(Hern  at   St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22.   1SG2;  died  at   Paris 

March  26,  L918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  arc  three  in  number.     The  lirsl   two, 

"Nuages"    and    "fetes,"    were    produced    at    a     Lnmoureux    concert. 

Paris,  December  !>.  L900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orehe* 
tra  January  6,  idol    The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced     in 

Company  with  the  other  two  at  a  Lamonreux  concert,  October  L'T. 
L901.  The  third  la  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
testations  of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective 
DebOBSy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
pathy   with   \\h;il    they   loosely  call   "the  modern   movement"  may 

think    that    the   programme    itself   needs   elucidation.      Debussy's 

peculiar  forms  of  expression   in   prose  are  not   easily    ICnglished.     It 

i-  well  nieji  Impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 
"The  title  'Nocturnes'  Is  Intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 

•'ni.-  trail  tattoo  Into  Bngllali  li   by  W,  i'    Apthorp, 


and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this 
word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Clouds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
burst  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — lu- 
minous dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens' :  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm ;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard ;  it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows : — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement 
begins  Modere,  6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.    Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May 
1,  December  U5,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive  sonorous   combinations  according   to  the   simplest  relations 
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would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  LI. 

i!.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  &S  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  Hat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is.  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph" 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  odenbnrg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1S11 ;  died  at  I';iy- 

reuth,  July  31,  1SSG) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso.-'  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Grand  Ducal  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  2S,  1S49. 
Liszt  conducted  the  work  from  manuscript.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  185!),  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a 
solo  for  baritone  singer,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions. 
For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface: — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of 
his  drama  Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The 
sad  fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time. — Goethe  ami 
Byron:  Goethe,  whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;  Byronl 
whose  keen  Bufferings  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth 
ami   fortune.     We  Shall  not  conceal  the  fact   that,  when  in   IS  lit  we 
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were  commissioned  to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we 
were  inspired  more  directly  by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron 
for  the  manes  of  the  great  man  whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work 
of  the  German  poet.  At  the  same  time,  although  Byron  gave  us 
the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did  not  join  to  the  recollection 
of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently  expressed  in  his  'Lamen- 
tation' the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited,  by  an  act  of  tardy 
yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered.' 

"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this 
grand  antithesis  of  genius,  illtreated  during  life,  but  after  death 
resplendent  with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved 
and  suffered  at  Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Kome;  his  glory  still 
lives  in  the  people's  songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in 
music,  we  first  invoked  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now 
appears,  haunting  the  lagoons  of  Venice ;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts  in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced 
his  masterpieces;  and  we  have  followed  him  to  Kome,  the  eternal 
city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  glory,  and  glorified  in 
him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

"  'Lamento  e  Trionfo,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of 
fact,  we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we 
have  heard  the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the.  lagoons  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem' ; 

"Canto  1'  armi  pietose  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  liberd  di  Cristo !" 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monot- 
onous in  mourning;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring 


Jord 


an  Hall         .    .     .  .         .  .      Boston 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  11,  at  8.15  o'clock 


"PIANIST 

will  play 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  .  .  .  Bach  3.  Prelude,  G-sharp  minor  .  Rachmaninov 
Sonata,  Opus  1 09           .  .         Beethoven  Spanish  Dance      ....    Granados 

2.  Etude,  E  major  ~\  Tango  .  -  .  Albeniz-Godowski 
Two  Mazurkas  f  _  .  Tone  Picture  ....  Kallen 
Nocturne,  Op.  48,  No.  1  i  ■  ^hoP11*  Polka,  D  major  ....  Ebell 
Scherzo,  C-sharp  minor  )  Rhapsody,  No.  10         .         .   .     .  Liszt 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

Tickets,  55  cents  to  $2.20,  on  sale,  Jordan  Hall,  10.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 
Concert  Direction:  AARON  RICHMOND,  Pierce  Bldg.,  Boston 
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by  drawling  certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones,  which,  heard  from 
afar,  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of 
lading  light  upon  a  looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a 
deep  impression  on  us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso 

our  emotion  could  not  refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts 
this  persistent  homage  paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose 
devotion  and  fidelity  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.  The 
Venetian  melody  is  so  charged  with  inconsolable  mourning,  with 
such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices  to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  and 
again  it  lends  itself  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  the  picturing 
of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the  deceitful,  fallacious 
coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison  brought  on  the 
horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  earthly 
recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital  with 
a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  tone  poem,  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1S54  was  performed 
tor  the  first  time  at  Weimar  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Palacei 
at  a  court  concert.  April  19,  1S54.  Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 
The  score  was  published  in  April,  1856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865.  In  the  Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  Btilow,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1898,  there  are  interesting  pages  concerning 
proposed  alterations  and  excisions  for  performances  under  Biilow. 
who  suggested  the  changes.  The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness 
of  the  proposer  and  the  amiability  of  Liszt  are  exposed  in  clearest 
light  (see  pp.  350,  351,  382-38-1)/ 


Just  Published 

FUNDAMEiYTALS 


A 


OF  MUSIC 

fly  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 

FIRST  YEAR  OF 
A  Study  Course  in  Music  Understanding 

ADOPTED  BY 

The  National   Federation  OF  Music  Clubs 


N  &uth  >r  tativ.  concise  and  readable  presentation   pf  the  fundamentals  of  music 
fo-  I  <:.    Its  eight  i  har,tc-s  treat  or  Notation,  R/u/thm,  the  Melodic,  Harmonic, 

and  Polyphonic  elements,  in  music;  a-ul  of  Form  and. Design,  Acoustics,  Expression 

and  Interpretation. 

The  '  I.  Fully  illustrati  d  and  givi  amph  lista  <>f  ref<  rencc  books  for  collateral 

t<  adi  \{  rwith  lists  of  ph  >nog-a'>li  records  and  playrr-r.tlls  that  illustrate  the  tt  at, 

I  \\r  volume  '■•  — 

An  authoritative  and  stimulating  handbook  for  students 
and  general  read,  rs; 

I  •      p     ■  ; 

Tin-  <  nl;  i . . i  Ion  of  dis<  riminating  list  em  rs. 

Price,  $1.50,  mi 

01 .1  ( 

7  8-179  Tremont  Street,  Boston  10  Order  of  your  local  dealet 
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SYMPHONY   HALL 


FRI.  EVE. 
JAN.  11,8.15 

SAT.  MAT. 
JAN.  12,2.30 


NEXT 

SUN.  AFT. 

JAN.  13 

at  3.30 


MON. 

EVE. 

JAN.  14 

at  8.15 


TUES. 

EVE. 
JAN.  15 
at  8. 15 


WED.  EVE. 

JAN.  16 

at  8.15 


SUN.  AFT. 

JAN.  20 

at  3.30 


MOTORING  THROUGH  ITALY 


First  Recital  after  an  absence  cf  17  years 

MORITZ    DASFMTI 


PIANO 


Second  Monday  Evening  Concert 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
Soloist:  CECILIA  HANSEN,  Violin 


Return  Engagement 


In  a  Programme  cf  Character  Sketches 
Imitations  and  Dances 


EMIL  MOLLENHAUER,  Conductor 

SAMSON  and  DELILAH     -      -      -     Saint-Saens 


SOLOISTS 

MARGARET  MATZENAUR,  Soprano 
JOHN  BARCLAY,  Baritone 


RICHARD  CROOKS,  Tenor 
WELLINGTON  SMITH,  Bass 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  ac  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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leWANDos 

Chancps  Colors 


LEWANDOS 
Cleansers  ^  Dyers 

Shops 

BOSTON 

17  Temple  Place 
20  State  Street 
i  9  Summer  Street 
284  Boy  1st  on  Street 
248  Huntington  Avenue 

BROOKLINE  MASS 

lolO  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

CAMBRIDGE  MASS 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

MALDEN  MASS 
30  Pleasant  Street 

LYNN  MASS 
22  Munroe  Street 

SALEM  MASS 
72  Washington  Street 

MANCHESTER  MASS 

28  Central  Street 
WALTHAM  MASS 

193  Moody  Street 
WATERTOWN  MASS 

1  Galen  Street 

SPRINGFIELD  MASS 
294  Bridge  Street 

WORCESTER  MASS 
26  Pearl  Street 

FITCHBURG  MASS 
570  Main  Street 

FALL  RIVER  MASS 

197  Bank  Street 
NEW  BEDFORD  MASS 

672  Purchase  Street 

PROVIDENCE  R  I 

137  Matthewson  Street 

NEWPORT  R  I 

231  Thames  Street 

BRIDGEPORT  CONN 
213  State  Street 

WATERBURY  CONN 

22  Bast  Main  Street 
NEW  EAVEN  CONN 

L23  ('Lurch  Street 

HARTFORD  conn 

17  FarmingtOD  Avenue 

ALBANY  \  S 

7.">  North  Pearl  Si  reel 
PHILAD]  i .nil  \  i\\ 

looi  ( Ihestnul  Street 
\i  \\    v<  >RK   CITY 

Ml  We   t    IMli  Street 

Collection  <m<l  Delivery  System 

I  \i  (  I  TIM.  OFFICES 
286    B0YLST0N    STREET   BOSTON 

I  f  Ii|>Ikiim'    Srrvlcr    llnrk    Hut    8900 
<  oiiiifi  Ih    All    BoStOB    Sh<>|>» 


«YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE   ::   CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  February  7,   1924 


AT  EIGHT 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Violoncello 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 
AT  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 

TEACHER   OF    THE   HARP 

.'.  I  A  i\  [\  ( 1\   (     A,    >Sj  (  A  VV  Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Copley  5294-M 

;  ,    ..i'ni.M    i,AM(l 

6  NEWBURY  STREET 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE  APPRECIATION    OF    MUSIC 

AND      ACCOMPANIST  AND  SONG  INTERPRETATION 


<  iL'\R!  i'.S  ADAMS  WlLffK 


Mrs.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  — COACI 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET   -  BOSTON 


Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


.(IAU.RY   (',   VV.!((  TTKMOR.K 

REOPENS  HIS  BOSTON  STUDIO  OCTOBER  FIFTH 

TEACHING  the  PRINCIPLES  of  RELAXATION  and  WEIGHT  in  PIANO  PLAYING 

ALSO  SONG  INTERPRETATION 
LANG  STUDIOS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 

RA;f  PH  OSBORNE 

BARITONE 
(  technique  396  MOUNT  AUBURN  STREET 

TEACHING  J  repertoire  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS 

(  STYLE  Telephone.  University  3720 

.A  '■'■N.A   ">  !'OV  -A  I  J,..  l.O'j  i  l  (.AN  ' 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston  and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Telepb  m  .  O  pley  0698  R 

LL 

PIANIST  AM)  TEACHER 

THE  DUNNING  SYSTEM  OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC  STUDY 
FOR   \  >\J  ilNNEKS.      Children  from  five  yean  upward  accepted 

cning    Al  Lc  chetizky  technique  with  tpccinl  emphasis  on  de\ 

Tr|r,,h..i.r.  |',..,k  l'..v   MHH HOI  I  I     Ml  All  NWA'i  .    UCSlON 

STAGEFRIGHT,  n  rvouan      an  I  apprehenaion  are  ABNORMAL  <  ONDITIONS  whiol 

can  I  ngfromthee<  dd  ct   can  b   permanently  cured.     A  short  course 

don  which  in  aefinit    technique,  original  and  unique,  producing  immediatjj 

rrsults.      Lndorsr 

MARY  L.  GOODHUE 

tMfiRIDGE,  W  University  2167-W 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 


Tel.  University  371 6-W 


4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


BASSO 

Voice  Specialist  and  Coach 
STUDIO:  246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


"Why  Do  the  Nations  Rage;"  sung 
fervently  and  skillfully  as  Mr.  Flint 
sang  it  last  evening  .... 

— Boston  Transcript,  May  i,  1922 

Teacher  of  Wm.  Gustafson,  Basso  Metropolitan 
Opera,   and    many    other    prominent    artists 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

For  information 

Address,  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE 


HARMONY  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
605  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq..  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
150  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Tel.,  Regent  2365-R 
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PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.     Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio,  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone,  Back  Bay  3040 


PIANIST 

BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


TEAGHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


Harris  Stackpole 

PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 
Copley  3414-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio       .        .       54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


BARITONE 

ORATORIO— CONCERT— RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

81  Audubon  Road,  Boston         Copley  1817-M 


INSTRUCTOR  and  GOACH 

will  receive  his  pupils  in 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  at 

1 6  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


I,  Violinist 
160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE.  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 
"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize  Madame  Howe 
to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 
talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatoire 


TEAGHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  COPLEY 
18  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Copley  5092-R 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM.  180  Nehoiden  Street 


Composer     —     Pianist     —     Editor  | 

Instruction  in  I 

PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY  I 

Trinity  Court,  Boston— B.  B.  4030  I 


The 

Pianoforte 

WHEN  any  article  commands  the 
highest  price,  it  is  manifestly  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

More  money  and  time  are  required  for  the  production 
of  a  Mason  <\:  Hamlin  Piano  than  for  any  other,  and  it  is, 
consequently,  the  highest  priced  piano  manufactured;  yel 
the  increase  in  its  sale  has  been  remarkable  clearly  demon- 
strating its  proven  superiority. 

We  invite  an  investigation  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 

i  the  best  in  a  piano  and  the  utmost  value  for  their 
mon< 

M  A  SON    ex    II  A  ML!  X    CO. 

j  Mi-i  is  Boylston  Stn 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  February  7,  at  8.00 
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BOSTON 
SYAPliONY 

orchestra 


INC. 

FORTY-THIRD 

SEASON 

1923-J924 


prsgrkame 


mm 
i5l 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

New  England  Distributors  for 

STEINWAY 

STEINERT  JEWETT  WOODBURY 

PIANOS 
Duo -ART  Reproducing  Pianos 

Pianola  Pianos 


ifmiwimTi 


V1CTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


STEINERT  HALL 

\hi  Boylston  Street 

IUKIDN  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  . '       .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SEASON   1923-1924 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc.  ' 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


ALFRED  L.  AIKEN 
FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.WARREN 
E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


-BEETHOV£C\, 

and  ^\iturc 


Collection 


■    ■    i    ■    » 


J— r     r     X      r      r      r      r      t      r      r 


STEINWAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  lias  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Steinway  Pia  no,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  die  greatesl  ol  -ill 

pianofortes.      What   a   pity   it   is   that   the 
greatest    master   COIlld    not    himself    have 

1  upon  the  greatesl  instrument* — 

that   these  two  COIlld  not  have  been  born 

Though  the  Steinway  w 

n,   it  was   here   in   tune   for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Herb 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  greel 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knr 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewk 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such, 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  of  time,  thai  ' 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immorta 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  at 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  p 

i  1  and  played  and  cherished  no 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  mu 
but  by  the  many  who -arc  its  lovers. 


Strinuau  'r  Sotlt  and  llirir  dealer*  httOt  made  it  <  onrrnirnllu  fiotifbh  far  mmic  /otvr.l  to  Oli'n  a  StcinWO 
I'turi:  $S73  and  up,  plus  freight  at  poind  data  nt  from  New  York- 

STEINWAY  8  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  NewYc 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N, 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  I.. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 

Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Oboes. 
Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horns. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,-  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Trumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Delcourt,  L. 


Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 

Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Librarian. 
Rogers.  L.  J. 


iroposing  the  exchange  of  your 
little  used  or  silent  piano  — 

FOR  one  which  brings  with  it  a  rich 
endowment  of  the  playing  of  the 
greatest   pianists   in   the  world  —  the 


IN  THE 


V ""  ^Established  1825 O- 


Then — the  great  Rachmaninoff — the  captivating 
Levitzki — the  amazing  Nyiregyhazi — and  scores  of 
others  will  play  your  piano  for  you  whenever  you 
desire  to  hear  them. 

The  cultivating,  uplifting,  restorative  power  of  music 
becomes  yours — rthrough  the  daily  companionship 
with  the  masters. 

Let   us  tell  you  how  easily  you  may 
make  this  treasure  of  music  your  onti 

CHICKERING  WAREROOMS 

169  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


SANDERS  THEATRE      . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Poco  allegretto. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


Saint-Saens 


I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Allegretto  con  moto. 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo. 


Strauss 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 
in  A  minor,  Op.  33 


Tone    Poem,    "Tod    und    Verklarung," 
("Death  and  Transfiguration"),  Op.  24 


SOLOIST 
JEAN  BEDETTI 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Where  Will  You  Stay  in  Paris? 

You  will  go  to  Paris  when  you  go  abroad,  but  at  what  hotel 
will  you  stop?  At  what  hotel  in  London  or  Paris  or  Rome? 

What  are  the  best  trains  from  one  great  city  to  another? 

Where  will  you  stop  en  route  for  sightseeing? 

How  much  time  will  the  trip  you  want  to  make  require? 

What  will  it  all  cost? 

It  is  Rajinond-Whit  comb's  business  to  answer  these 
questions  and  a  hundred  others — to  obtain  steamship 
and  railway  tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  to  engage 
automobiles,  to  provide  a  complete  and  en  joyable  trip. 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours  (with  expert  escort) 
travel  by  the  best  steamships,  stop  at  the  smartest  hotels, 
use  high-grade  automobiles  for  local  sightseeing  and  for 
trips  of  several  days.  For  years  they  have  been  the 
ideal  way  to  travel. 

Send  for  our  Europe  Booklet 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Individual  Travel  Service 

prepares  trips  to  follow  your  own  individual  route  and 
makes  advance  arrangements  (steamship,  railroad,  hotel, 
etc.)  for  the  entire  journey.  We  can  relieve  you  of  those 
dailj'  details  that  annoy  the  average  traveler  and  occupy 
so  much  time  intended  for  pleasure  and  sightseeing. 

Send  for  the  Raymond-Whitcomb  Guide  to  European  Travel 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

The  annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  Mediterranean  Cruise  sails 
February  9th.  An  ideal  trip  through  the  historic  Mediterranean  at 
its  b  on,  wit  li  visits  to  Madeira,  Spain,  Algeria,  the  Riviera, 

O  rsica,  Italy,  Tunisia,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt  and  Cattaro  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

Winter  tours  to  California,  Hawaii,  Florida  and  South  America. 

Annual  Midnight  Sun  Cruise  (to  Iceland,  North  Cape,  and  the 
beautiful  Pjordl  of  Norway).  Sailing  June  26,  1924  on  the 
new  est  Cunard  liner,  S.  S.  "  Franconia. M   Kates  $625  and  upward. 

Send  for  booklets 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
17  Temple  Place  Tel.  Beach  6964 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90   .    .    .    .     Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1807) 

Brahms  worked  on  his  Third  Symphony  in  1882,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1883  completed  it.  That  summer  was  spent  at  Wiesbaden, 
where  Brahms  lived  in  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  Ludwig  Knaus, 
the  painter.  He  wrote  to  Herzogenberg  from  Wiesbaden  on  May 
20,  1883 :  "I  have  lighted  on  incredibly  nice  quarters  at  Wiesbaden, 
Geisterbergstrasse  19.  It  is  really  worth  while,  and  in  every  way 
desirable,  that  you  should  come  and  inspect  them.  You  will  be  filled 
with  envy,  but  come  all  the  same."  Miss  Florence  May,  in  her  Life 
of  Brahms,  tells  how  the  composer  took  off  his  boots  every  night  on 
returning  to  the  house,  and  went  up  the  stairs  in  his  stockings, 

that  he  might  not  disturb  an  elderly  and  delicate  woman  on  the  first 
floor.  Miss  May  also  tells  a  story  of  Brahms's  brusqueness  when  a 
private  performance  of  the  new  symphony,  arranged  for  two  piano- 
fortes, was  given  by  Brahms  and  Brull  at  Ehrbar's*  in  Vienna.  One 
of  the  listeners,  who  had  not  been  reckoned  among  the  admirers  of 
Brahms,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  new  work.  "Have  you  had  any 
talk  with  X.?"  asked  young  Ehrbar  of  Brahms;  "he  has  been  telling 
me  how  delighted  he  is  with  the  symphony."  To  which  Brahms 
answered,  "And  have  you  told  him  that  he  often  lies  when  he  opens 
his  mouth?" 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  at  a  Philhar- 
monic concert  in  Vienna,  December  2,  1883.  Hans  Richter  con- 
ducted. Brahms  feared  for  the  performance  although  Kichter  had 
conducted  four  rehearsals.  He  wrote  to  Btilow  that  at  these  re- 
hearsals he  missed  the  Forum  Romanum  (the  theatre  scene  which 
in  Meiningen  served  as  a  concert  hall  for  rehearsals),  and  would 
not  be  wholly  comfortable  until  the  public  gave  unqualified  ap- 
proval. After  the  last  rehearsal  he  replied  angrily  to  the  viola 
player  Rudolf  Zollner,  who  asked  him  if  he  were  satisfied,  "The 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  plays  my  pieces  unwillingly,  and  the  per- 
formances are  bad."  Max  Kalbeck  states  that  at  the  first  perform- 
ance in  Vienna  a  crowd  of  the  Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans 
stood  in  the  pit  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration,  and  there  was 
hissing  after  the  applause  following  each  movement  had  died  away ; 
but  the  general  public  was  so  appreciative  that  the  hissing  was 
drowned  and  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height.  Arthur  Faber  came 
near  fighting  a  duel  with  an  inciter  of  the  Skandal  sitting  behind 
him,  but  forgot  the  disagreeable  incident  at  the  supper  given  by  him 
in  honor  of  the  production  of  the  symphony,  with  Dr.  Billroth,  Sim- 
rock,  Goldmark,  Dvorak,  Brull,  Hellmesberger,  Richter,  Hanslick, 
among  the  guests.  At  this  concert  Franz  Ondricek  played  the  new 
violin  concerto  of  Dvorak.  It  is  said  that  various  periodicals  as- 
serted that  this  symphony  was  by  far  the  best  of  Brahms's  com- 
positions. This  greatly  annoyed  the  composer,  especially  as  it 
raised  expectations  which  he  thought  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Brahms 
sent  the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  Berlin  and  asked  him  to  conduct 

*Friedrich   Ehrbar,   a  warm  friend  of   Brahms,   was   a  pianoforte  manufacturer. 
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the  second  performance  where  or  at  what  time  he  liked.*  For  a 
year  or  more  the  friendship  between  the  two  had  been  clouded,  for 
Brahms  had  sided  with  Mrs.  Joachim  in  the  domestic  dispute,  or  at 
least  he  had  preserved  his  accustomed  intimacy  with  her.  and 
Joachim  had  resented  this.  The  second  performance,  led  by 
Joachim,  was  at  Berlin,  January  4,  lSS-J.t  Dr.  Franz  Wullner  was 
then  the  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Subscrip- 
tion Concerts.  Brahms  had  promised  him  in  the  summer  before 
the  honor  of  conducting-  this  symphony  in  Berlin  for  the  first  time. 
Joachim  insisted  that  he  should  be  the  conductor.  Churlish  in  the 
matter,  he  persuaded  Brahms  to  break  his  promise  to  Wullner  by 
saying  that  he  would  play  Brahms's  violin  concerto  under  the  com- 
poser's direction  if  Brahms  would  allow  him  to  conduct  the1  sym- 
phony. Brahms  then  begged  Wullner  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
Joachim  therefore  conducted  it  at  an  Academy  Concert,  but  Brahms 
was  not  present;  he  came  about  a  fortnight  later  to  Wullner's  first 
subscription  concert,  and  then  conducted  the  symphony  and  played 
his  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor.  The  writer  of  these  notes  was 
at  this  concert.  The  symphony  was  applauded  enthusiastically, 
but  Brahms  was  almost  as  incompetent  a  conductor  as  Joachim. 
(His  pianoforte  playing  in  1884  on  that  occasion  was  muddy  and 
noisy,  i  Brahms  conducted  the  symphony  at  Wiesbaden  on  January 
IS,  1884.  The  copyright  of  the  manuscript  was  sold  to  the  publisher 
Siinrock,  of  Berlin,  for  30,000  marks  ($9,000)  and  a  percentage  on 
sums  realized  by  performances. 

Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  the  editor  of  the  excellent  Chicago  Symphony 
Programme  Books,  says  that  Theodore  Thomas  wrote  to  Brahms  in 
188)).  when  the  Symphony  was  still  unfinished,  asking  him  "to  give 
him  the  work  for  a  first  performance  in  America  at  one  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival,  but  nothing  came  of  his 
application." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra under  Mr.  Gericke,  November  S,  L884.    The  first  performance 

in  the  United  States  was  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  one  of  Mr.  Vail  der 

Stucken's  Novelty  Concerts  in  New  York,  on  October  24,  L884. 

Mas   Kalbeck  thinks  that  the  statue  of  (Jermania  near  Kiidesheiin 

inspired  Brahms  to  write  this  symphony.  (  See  Calbeck's  "Brahms,** 
\<>i.  iii..  pari  2,  pp.  384-385,  Berlin,  1912.)  Joachim  found  Hero 
and  Leander  in  the  Finale!  He  associated  the  second  motive  in  C 
major  with  the  bold  swimmer  breasting  the  waves.  Clara  Schumann 
entitled  the  symphony  a  Forest  Idyl,  and  sketched  a  programme 
for  it. 

The  best  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  F  major,  6  I.  opens  with 
three  introductory  chords  thorns,  trumpets,  wood-wind),  the  upper 

Voice  Of   which.    I'\   A  flat,    F,   presents  a    shorl    theme    thai    is  an   em 

blematic  figure,  <>r  device,  which  recurs  significantly  throughout  the 
movement.  Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes,  it  plays 
;i  dominating  part,  immediately  ;is  bass  and  later  as  an  opposing 

•in    November    Brahma    wrote    Prnm    WQllner,    to    whom    in-    luui    promised    the 
lympbonj    f"r  performance  In   Berlin,   thai   he  (ell   obliged   to  jive   LI    i<>  Joachim. 

ducted   iii'      jrmphnny   two   nreeki   later  al   one  of   Wflllner'H  Subacrlp 
1  nnccrta. 


voice  in  middle  and  upper  position  to  the  first  theme,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  the  violins  in  octaves,  supported  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and 
trombone,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  measure.  The  short  intro- 
ductory, now  counter,  theme  rises  as  a  bass,  and  produces  thereby 
a  strongly  marked  cross-relation, — the  A-flat  of  the  bass  against  the 
preceding  A-natural  of  the  first  theme.  This  delicate  violation  of 
the  rules  has  provoked  much  discussion,  although  the  swing  of  the 
theme  is  no  way  influenced  by  this  cross-relation,  or  Querstand. 
Some  find  here  the  "key-note  to  some  occult  dramatic  signification." 
William  F.  Apthorp  voiced  this  opinion  with  peculiar  felicity :  "It 
seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some 
underlying  dramatic  principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing 
together  of  two  opposing  forces, — Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and 
Evil,  or  perhaps  only  Major  and  Minor, — for  on  purely  musical 
grounds  the  thing  has  little  sense  or  meaning.  The  first  theme 
starts  in  passionately  and  joyously,  in  the  exuberance  of  musical 
life ;  the  counter-theme  comes  in  darkly  and  forbiddingly,  like  Iago's 

".   .   .    .   O.   you   are   well-tun'd  now ! 
But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music. 
As  honest  as  I  am." 

Enharmonic  modulation  leads  to  A  major,  the  tonality  of  the 
second  theme.  There  is  first  a  slight  reminiscence  of  the  "Venus- 
berg"  scene  in  "Tannhauser," — "Naht  euch  dem  Strande!"  Dr. 
Hugo  Kiemann  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Brahms  may  have  thus 
paid  a  tribute  to  Wagner,  who  died  in  the  period  of  the  composition 
of  this  symphony.  The  second  theme  is  of  a  graceful  character,  but 
of  compressed  form,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  broad  and  sweep- 
ing first  theme.  The  rhythm,  9-4,  is  complicated.  The  free  fantasia, 
or  middle  section,  is  comparatively  short.  The  recapitulatory  sec- 
tion begins  with  a  reannouncement  of  the  "device"  in  full  harmony 
(F,  A-flat,  F,  in  wood-wind,  horns,  trumpets,  and  strings).  The 
"device,"  repeated  by  the  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  bassoons, 
gives  way  to  the  announcement,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment, of  theme  and  counter-theme  together.  The  development  is 
much  like  that  in  the  first  part.  The  second  theme,  in  9-4,  is  now 
in  D  major.  The  first  theme  is  in  F  major  at  the  beginning  of  the 
elaborate  coda.  After  a  struggle  it  triumphs  over  its  old  adversary, 
and,  triumphant,  dies  away  in  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major,  4-4,  opens  with  a 
hymn-like  passage,  which  in  the  first  three  chords  reminds  some 
persons  of  the  "Prayer"*  in  "Zampa." 

The  third  movement  is  a  poco  allegretto,  C  minor,  3-8,  and  is  a 
romantic  substitute  for  the  traditional  Scherzo. 

The  Finale,  allegro,  in  F  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  the  statement  of 
the  first  theme  (sotto  voce)  by  the  strings  and  the  bassoons.  The 
exposition  is  simple.  The  theme  is  then  repeated  in  more  elaborate 
form  by  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons.  Trombones  announce  a  sol- 
emn, fateful  theme  in  A-flat  major,  given  out  pianissimo  by  strings 

*Not  the  "Prayer"  for  three  voices,  act  ii.,  No.  1,  but  the  opening  measures  of  the 
chorus  in  A  major  in  the  finale  of  the  opera,  "Ah,  soyez  nous  propice,  Sainte  Alice," 
which  is  introduced   (B-flat)   in  the  overture. 


and  wind  instruments  in  harmony.  A  strong  transitional  passage 
leads  i"  another  theme  in  C  major,  of  a  Lighter  and  more  jubilant 
nature,  given  out  by  violoncellos  and  horns,  and  Later  by  the  first 
violins  and  wood  wind,  while  there  is  a  running  contrapuntal  bass 
(strings).  The  rhythm  is  complicated.  The  development  leads  to 
a  climax,  fortissimo,  and  after  another  intermediary  passage  a  bold 
theme  in  syncopated  rhythm  enters.  This  is  developed  with  sug- 
gestions <>i'  the  first  theme.  The  measures  that  follow  are  a  com- 
bination of  fret'  fantasia  and  recapitulation.  This  combination 
begins  with  a  reappearance  of  the  chief  theme  in  its  original  form 
which  is  repeated  in  harmony  and  elaborated.  There  is  a  passage 
built  on  an  organ-point  and  ornamented  with  allusions  to  the  first 
theme,  then  a  return  of  the  solemn  theme  in  trombones  and  other 
wind  instruments.  There  is  a  brave  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
inexorable  "device"  i  p,  A-tlat.  P)  ;  but  the  major  triumphs  over  the 
minor,  and  at  the  end  the  strings  in  tremolo  bring  the  original  first 
theme  of  the  lirst  movement,  "the  ghost"  of  this  firsl  theme,  as 
Apthorp  called  it.  over  sustained  harmonies  in  the  wind  instruments. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets. 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom 
hones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


<       i  ERTO  for  Violoncello,  in  A  minor,  Op.  33 

(  /AM  ILLE    S  \l\'rS.\l    \*S 

(Born  al  Paris,  October  (a.  1835;  <linl  at  Algiers,  December  L6,  L921) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in   1872  and  published  in   1873.     It 
was  firsl  played  al  a  Paris  Conservatory  concert.  January  19,  IS73, 
by  Tolbecque,*  to  whom  the  work  Is  dedicated.    The  tirst  perform 
.•nice  iii   Boston   was  by   vVulf  Pries  al   a  concerl  of  the  Harvard 
Musical    Association,   February   17.    1876.     Carl    Bayrhoffer  played 
it  al   a    Boston  Symphony  Orchestra   concert,   December  10,   lssi  ; 
.Mr.    Schroeder   played    ii    November    19,    1898,   January    10,    1903. 
Rudolph  ECrasselt  played  it   November  21,  1903;  .Miss  lOlsa  Rnegger 
on  February  L0,  1906;  Heinrich  Warnke  on  January  *-,Sn.  1911;  Jo 
Heph  .M.ilkin  on  December  24,  L915;Jean  Bedetti  on  .March  0,  1920, 
e  concerto  begins  Allegro  Don  troppo  in  A  minor,  •_'■_'.  with  the 
announcement   of  a   flowing  theme  by   the  solo  instrument   over  a 
tremulous  accompaniment.    This  theme  is  developed  somewhat   bj 
the  violoncello.    The  orchestra  develops  it  further  against  a  counter 
theme   in   the  violoncello,  which   lakes   up   the  development    ngain. 
I    i   second  theme,  of  a  more  melodious  character  I  r  major),  is  also 
:_'i\<-ii  to  the  violoncello.     There  is  onlj   a  short  development.     The 

Mi  i  •  I  nnk    i  he   iir-i    pi!.  ■    fur   \  i  •  >1<  >n 

1  111     1849  I  I.       I  :iii;-lil      ;i  n.  I     pl.t  \  .-.|     :il      \|.,  i     .  ill.  Til. 

•     h(     i'l.i  \  •  'I    iii    ii •<  iii  -i  i  .i    ol     ill'     '  r\     n  ml  i 

On-   m  Q  Since  in-   I-  i  n-  in-  hi    in  imI  .'i    \i..ii.   where  bi 

and  writ)  rhlrf  >\ m  Qw  lqu«i 

1  .  i    l.i    l,u  i  I  -  "ii  \  ■  ii  ir  -    'I  hi     M  ti  n  lr  Irii    i|i     |'r..\  iiici  ■"     i  1  Slid  i , 

1 1 .   -  iii  iii.  ni  s    ft    i  'ordi      •  'hi       i  i  sj»s  i .    ■  i .  \  ti    da 

pqui     < .  n .  r .  1 1     hi*    '  "ii"'  i  i"n    "i     Iiim!  riiiti«*iii  n    i"    tin     i 

i. ni    there  In    iipprccintloa. 

.|      I  In       mil  iiiik  i   I  I  . .  1 1 ....  i  «i.      ||  I      '.ii-  -.-     Im-lm  ii      I" 
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working-out  of  the  first  theme  is  resumed,  first  in  the  violoncello, 
then  in  the  orchestra.  A  now  theme  is  introduced  by  way  of  episode, 
allegro  molto,  F  major.  Tin1  two  chief  themes  arc  again  used  in 
development.  There  is  a  transition  to  a  now  movement,  Allegretto 
con  moto,  IMlat  major.  3-4,  a  minuet.  The  theme  is  announced  by 
muted  strings,  and  the  solo  instrument  enters  with  another  dance 
theme.  These  themes  are  developed,  the  minuet  in  the  orchestra, 
the  slow  waltz  in  the  violoncello.  There  is  a  return  to  the  original 
alia  breve  time  and  pace,  and  the  first  theme  reappears,  but  one  of 
its  li«;ures  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  theme,  which  in  turn  is  de- 
veloped and  leads  to  a  finale  on  the  same  theme  and  a  new  second 
theme.  The  first  theme  makes  another  appearance,  as  docs  the 
episode.     The  concerto  ends  brilliantly  in  A  major. 

The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, Two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 


"Ton   cjno  Vbrklarung^    ("Dbath   and  Transfiguration''),  Toxk- 
poem   for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.   24     .     .     .  Richard   Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich.  June  11,  1SC>4 ;  now  living  in  Vienna) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1SSS-S9.*  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  Avas  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer,  at  the  fifth  coucert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Con- 
\  i  i:i  ion  of  the  Allgemeine  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre! 
of  Eisenach,  June  21,   1890. 

'Hie  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  concert. 
February  6,  L897.  It  was  performed  again  ai  Symphony  concerts 
in  Boston,  March  is.  L899,  February  7,  L903,  October  21,  1905, 
April  21.  190(1,  January  2,  L909,  November  20.  1910,  February  17. 
1912.  February  7.  L913,  October  IT),  1915,  May  1.  1017.  April  29,  1021. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  mi 
March  8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  led  by  the  composer, 

Tin-  tone  poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Roschf  and  scored  for 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  t  wo  harps,  gong,  strings. 

on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German. 

Tin'  authorship  Of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  lor  some  years  mi 
known.     The  prevailing  impression   was   ihat    the  poem  suggested 

•II. in-    '...I,    BQIon    wrote  to  lii^  wife   from   Weimar,    November   13,    1  SS!> :   "StrauH 
■  •  r r 1 1 ■  1 1 1 -ly  beloved  ben       H      'Don  Juan1  evening  before  last   hnd  n    wholly  unheard 
'i  i  iterday    morning    Spltaweg  and    I    were   al    iiis    hoiiH<<   in   hmr   liis   m-w 
symphonic  poem  'Tod   und    Verklarung*     which    hai  again   Inspired   mv  with   great    con 

fldence  In  bin  development,     n  li  a  v«ry  Important  work  In  >pi  t  «■  <>f  Mindrj  i r  passage*) 

and   H 

,,ll 


■  I 

T     <  1K1» 


the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter*  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score;  and,  when  the 
score  was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for 
insertion.  Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked 
Ritter  to  write  it    (p.  87). 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the 
sick  man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death. 
Now  he  has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  on  the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  fore- 
boding of  the  nearness  of  death.  Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays 
a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary  of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of 
childhood  ? 

But  death  does  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.  Cruelly 
he  shakes  him  awake,  and  the  fight  begins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power 
of  Death !  What  frightful  wrestling !  Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and 
all  is  silent  once  more ! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now 
sees  his  life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene. 
First  the  morning  red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence!  Then 
the  youth's  saucier  play — exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to 
the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns  with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life. 
The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him  through  life  was  to  shape  all  he 
saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form.     Cold  and  sneering,  the 

*Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27,  1833  ;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12, 
1896,  Although  Ritter  was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears 
had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became  the  school-fellow 
of  Hans  von  Billow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter 
afterward  studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (1849—51),  and 
in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to  the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard 
Wagner.  He  married  her  in  1854  and  moved  to  Weimar,  where  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw  much  of  von 
Biilow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  to 
Stettin  to  conduct  in  the  City  Tbeatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden 
(1858-60),  again  in  Stettin  (1860-62),  but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in 
1863  they  made  Wurzburg  their  home.  (The  winter  of  1868-69  was  spent  in  Paris, 
and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  music 
shop  at  Wurzburg.  In  1882  he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold 
it,  for  in  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Biilow.  After 
von  Biilow  resigned  this  position  (in  the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and 
made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most  important  works  are  the  operas  :  "Der 
faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die  Krone?"  one 
act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der 
Sanger,"  one  act,  was  only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed  ;  orchestral : 
"Seraphische  Phantasie"  ;  "Erotische  Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91,  with  use  of 
former  material ;  "Olaf's  Hochzeitsreigen,"  composed  in  1891-92  ;  "Charfreitag  und 
Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893  :  "Sursum  Cordax  Storm  and  Stress  Fantasia." 
produced  at  Munich  early  in  1896;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1895), 
produced  by  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding 
Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orch  stra,  March  2,  1907. 
A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von  Hausegger  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement.  If  he  thinks 
himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Halt  !"  thunders  in  his  ear.  "Make  tin'  barrier 
thy  stirrup!  Erer  higher  and  onward  go!"  And  so  he  pushes  forward, 
so  he  climbs,  desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.    What  he  has  ever  sought 

with  his  heart's  deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks— 
alas:  and  finds  it  never.  Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that 
ii  grows  ni»on  him  gradually,  he  can  yet  never  exhaust  it.  cannot  complete* 
it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the  last  stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks 
the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye  with  the  night  of  death. 

Bui  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he 
yearningly  sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration 
of  the  world. 


There  are  two  versions  of  Hitter's  poem.  The  one  published  above 
is  taken  from  Strauss's  score.  Ritter  evidently  misunderstood,  in 
one  instance,  the  composer's  meaning.  The  music  in  the  introduc- 
tion does  not  describe  the  "soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  wall 
in  the  room/'  but  "the  exhausted  breaths  of  the  sick  man."  Thus 
commentators  and  rhapsodists  disagree  among  themselves.  The 
earlier  version  of  the  poem  was  published  on  the  programmes  of  the 
concerts  at  Eisenach  and  Weimar. 

Kit  tea-  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Musical  Times   (London)  : — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  higest  culture.  His  influenci 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  to  tin1  development 
of  the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt.  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia.  kAus 
Italien.'  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
methods.."  "Alls  Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth." 
the  first  of  the  bone-poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  thai  Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,** 
characterizes  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera 
"Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a  return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don 
Juan."  to  the  chromatic  style  of  Liszt  and  Wagner ;  and  lie  insist 


it   is  ii*»t  a  representative  work  of  the  modern  Strauss. 
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The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not 
content  with  the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone- 
poem  as  well  as  the  others  of  Strauss.  Wilhelm  Mauke  wrote  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations, 
and  made  a  delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  ~No.  1  and 
Fever-theme  No.  2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate. 
Strauss  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense 
of  the  grubbing  commentators. 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive 
is  a  syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and 
the  violas.  A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood- wind 
accompanied  by  horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a 
simple  melody,  the  childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe). 
These  three  motives  establish  the  mood  of  the   introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick 
man.  There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What 
•Mauke  characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and 
wildly  dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive. 
There  is  a  mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the 
struggle  begins  (full  orchestra,  ///).  There  is  a  second  chromatic 
and  feverish  motive,  which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is 
bound  to  a  contrasting  and  ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive 
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of  the  struggle.  This  second  feverish  theme  goes  canonic-ally 
through  the  Instrumental  groups.  The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted 
(ritenutos).  Trombones,  violoncellos,  and  violas  intone  even  now 
the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just  as  Death  is  about 
to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  mysterious  Death 
motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions 
i  mono  mosso.  ma  sempre  alia  breve).  The  Childhood  motive  re] 
turns  (G  major)  in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth 
i  oboes,  harp,  and  bound  to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made 
him  smile  before  the  struggle,  the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola  i. 
The  light  of  manhood  with  the  world's  prizes  is  waged  again  |  B 
major,  lull  orchestra,  fortissimo),  waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders 
in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and  kettledrums  sound  the  dread  ami 
strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death  (drums  beaten  with  wooden 
drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal  elaboration  of  the  Life- 
struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Transfiguration  motive  is 
heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and  the  feverish 
attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of  orchestra. 
There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Tam-tam  and  harp 
knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeal  the  Childhood  motive.  A  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major),  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 
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OVALl. 
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TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston  and  Lascll  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Telepb  ne,  Copley  0898-R 


Mme.  ALICE  BAKER  STELZELL 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

THE  DUNNING  SYSTEM  OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC  STUDY 

FOR   BE(  iINNERS.      Children  f ram  I  upward  accepted 
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Telephone.  Back  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 


ii,  CURE  of  STAGEFRIGHT 


and    nervousness 


For  those  who  are  timid  in  concert  and  club  work  and  public  speaking. 
Apply  for  furthrr  information  and  endorsement!  to 


MARY  LOUISE  GOODHU 


77  M 
30 


56  Fayerweather  St.,  Cambridge 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 


Tel.  University  371 6-W 


4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


BASSO 

Voice  Specialist  and  Coach 
STUDIO:  246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


"Why  Do  the  Nations  Rage;"  sung 
fervently  and  skillfully  as  Mr.  Flint 
sang  it  last  evening  .... 

— Boston  Transcript,  May  i,  1922 

Teacher  of  Wm.  Gustafson.  Basso  Metropolitan 
Opera,    and   many    other    prominent    artists 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

For  information 

Address,  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE 


HARMONY  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
605  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq.,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
150  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Tel.,  Regent  2365-R 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.     Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio,  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone,  Back  Bay  3040 


m 


PIANIST 
BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  341 4-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
Tel.  University  2639 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


BARITONE 

ORATORIO— CONCERT— RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

89  Audubon  Road,  Boston         Copley  796 1-M 


INSTRUCTOR  and  COACH 

will  receive  his  pupils  in 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  at 

16  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Violi 


linist 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE,  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 
"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize  Madame  Howe 
to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 
talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET.  Paris  Conservatoire 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  COPLEY 
18  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Copley  5092-R 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM,  180  Nehoiden  Street 


Composer     —     Pianist     —     Editor 

Instruction  in 
PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY 
Trinity  Court,  Boston—  B.  B.  4030 


E.    ROBERT    SCHMITZ 

Pianist,  Lecturer,  and  Master  Teacher 
writes   as    follows   of  the 

Mnson  $c!§nm\in 

Piano 

4 'I  cannot  conceive  of  a  piano  more  responsive 
to  every  demand  of  the  artist,  nor  one  whose 
brilliancy  of  tone  could  possibly  he  more  alluring 
;m<l  captivating. " 

M  A  SON     \      HAMLIN     CO. 

1  ni-1  bfl  Bojlston  Street 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  February  28,  at  8.00 
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VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 
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WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
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STE1NWAY 

T/7£   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTAL! 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  horn  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  gieatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
greatest  master  could  not  himself  have 
played  ujxin  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
together!  Though  the  Stnnway  was  de- 
nk  1    1'ivthovrn,   it  was    here   in    tunc   for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner, 
and  Gounod.     And  today,  a  still  grc 
Stein  way    than    these    great   men   knr 
responds    to    the    touch    of    Padcrewl 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.     Such. 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  tc 
this    Instrument    of    the    Immorti 
this   piano,    more   perfect   than  fl 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be 
i  and  played  and  cherished  not 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  oi  uu 
but  by  tin-  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


Steinway  &  Sana  and  their  dealers  hat<  mode  it  com'tnlently  patsihle  for  music  loOtft  to  own  a  Stalt 
I'luta:  $H7r)  and  up,  plua  freight  at  points  diatant  from  New  York- 

STEIN  WAY  8  SONS,  Stcinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  NewYc 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  I-. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourei,  G. 
Arti£res,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 

Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 

Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 
Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 


Basses. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Oboes. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horns. 
Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Trumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Delcourt,  L. 


Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 


Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Librarian. 
Rogers.  L.  J. 
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roposing  the  exchange  of  your 
little  used  or  silent  piano  — 


rOR  one  which  brings  with  it  a  rich 
endowment  of  the  playing  of  the 
greatest   pianists   in    the  world  —  the 


PIC 


IN  THE 


V '  ^Established  1825 0~    *J 

Then — the  great  Rachmaninoff — the  captivating 
Levitzki — the  amazing  Nyiregyhazi — and  scores  of 
others  will  play  your  piano  for  you  whenever  you 
desire  to  hear  them. 

The  cultivating,  uplifting,  restorative  power  of  music 
becomes  yours — through  the  daily  companionship 
with  the  masters. 

Let    us   tell   you   lion'  easily  you   may 
viiike  this  treasure  of  music  your  on  u 

CHICKERING  WAREROOMS 

169  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


SANDERS  THEATRE       . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  28 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Mendelssohn   . 


Overture  to  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream" 


Mozart    ....  Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

I.     Allegro  vivace. 
II.     Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Ravel      .  .  "Sheherazade,"  Three  Poems  for  Voice  and  Orchestra 

I.  Asia. 

II.  The  Enchanted  Flute. 

III.  The  Indifferent  One. 


Charpentier 

I.  Serenade. 

II.  At  the  Fountain. 

III.  On  Muleback. 

IV.  On  the  Summits. 
V.  Naples. 


'Impressions  of  Italy,"  Orchestral  Suite 


SOLOIST 
VERA  JANACOPULOS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Midnight  Sun 
.  Cruise 


A  New  Way  to  Europe 

Visiting  Iceland  North  Cape 

Norwegian  Fjords 

on  the  way  to  England  or  France 

The  Raymond-Whitcomb  annual  Midnight 
Sun  Cruise  may  be  taken  as  the  prelude 
to  a  summer  in  Europe,  or  as  a  complete 
5    or  6   weeks'    summer  vacation  voyage. 

On  the  "Franconia" 

The  Cruise  ship  is  the   newest   Cunard  liner, 

ideally  perfect  for  cruising,  with  wide  decks, 

swimming  pool,  squash  court,  gymnasium   and 

large  staterooms   (70  with   connecting  baths). 

Rates  from  New  York  to  New  York  with  return 

on  any  Cunard  sailing  (including  "Aquitania," 

"Mauretania,"  "Franconia"  or  "Berengaria"). 

$625  to  $2100  without  bath 

$1325  to  #3850  with  bath 

Sen d  for  the  Cruise  boo klet 

Europe  Tours 

Genera]  Tours  of  Western  Europe  from  Italy  to  Scotland, 

planned  to  provide  the  maximum  of  comforl  and  pleasure, 

leave  frequently  through  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

Automobile  toura  of  England  and  Scotland 

(  hrand  Tour  of  Switzerland 

Individual  Travel  Service 

e  who  prefer  to  travel  without  e  0  it    >r  on  their 
own   intinerary.      Thi     distinctive  Raymond-Whitcomb 

fr.it  ibed    in    OUT    "Guide    to    Winter   Travel   in 

n  and  "Guide  to  European  Travel."  Send  for  them. 

\\  inter  fours  to  California,   Horidn,   Kuropc 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
17  Temple  PL  B    ton      Tel  Beach  I 


o))RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 

^TOURS  6  CRUISES(f 
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Overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Concert  Overture, 
E  major,  No.  1,  Op.  21  ...     .  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847) 

Translations  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
read  by  Mendelssohn  and  his  sister  Fanny  in  1826.  The  overture, 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  was  written  that  year,  the  year  of 
the  String  Quintet  in  A  (Op.  18),  the  Sonata  in  E  (Op.  6),  and 
some  minor  pieces.  It  was  written  in  July  and  August,  and  com- 
pleted on  the  6th  of  the  latter  month. 

Klingemann  tells  us  that  part  of  the  score  was  written  "in  the 
summer,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mendelssohn's  garden  at  Berlin,  for 
I  was  present."  This  garden  belonged  to  a  house  in  the  Leipziger 
Strasse  (No.  3).  It  was  near  the  Potsdam  gate,  and  when  Abraham 
Mendelssohn,  the  father,  bought  it,  his  friends  complained  that  he 
was  moving  out  of  the  world.  There  was  an  estate  of  about  ten 
acres.  In  the  house  was  a  room  for  theatrical  performances ;  and 
the  centre  of  the  garden-house  formed  a  hall  which  held  several 
hundred,  and  it  was  here  that  Sunday  music  was  performed.  In  the 
time  of  Frederick  the  Great  this  garden  was  part  of  the  Thiergarten. 
In  the  summer  houses  were  writing  materials,  and  Felix  edited  a 
newspaper,  called  in  summer  The  Garden  Times,  and  in  the  winter 
The  Snotv  and  Tea  Times. 

The  overture  opens  Allegro  di  molto,  E  major,  2-2,  with  four 
prolonged  chords  in  the  wood-wind.  On  the  last  of  these  follows 
immediately  a  pianissimo  chord  of  E  minor  in  violins  and  violas. 
This  is  followed  by  the  "fairy  music"  in  E  minor,  given  out  and 
developed  by  divided  violins  with  some  pizzicati  in  the  violas.  A 
subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra.  The 
melodious  second  theme,  in  B  major,  begun  by  the  wood- wind,  is 
then  continued  by  the  strings  and  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  Sev- 
eral picturesque  features  are  then  introduced :  the  Bergomask 
dance  from  the  fifth  act  of  the  play;  a  curious  imitation  of  the 
bray  of  an  ass  in  allusion  to  Bottom,  who  is,  according  to  Maginn's 
paradox,  "the  blockhead,  the  lucky  man  on  whom  Fortune  showers 
her  favors  beyond  measure" ;  and  the  quickly  descending  scale- 
passage  for  violoncellos,  which  was  suggested  to  the  composer  by 
the  buzzing  of  a  big  fly  in  the  Schoenhauser  Garten.  The  free 
fantasia  is  wholly  on  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  of  the  over- 
ture is  regular,  and  there  is  a  short  coda.  The  overture  ends  with 
the  four  sustained  chords  with  which  it  opened. 


Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 


tion  of  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  Q  major  which  he  played  at  the  coro- 
nation festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are 
canons  and  pianoforte  pieces;  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's 
"Acis  and  Galatea";  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets 
for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this"?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosl  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Hitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  Mozart  at  this 
time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a  letter  of 
June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have  better 
air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  sa}rs:  "I  have 
done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  haVe  lived  here  than  in  two 
months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here,  were 
it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive  them 
resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and  cheaply." 
We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puch- 
berg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
compose]-  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who 
introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things. 
Bays  lie  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and 
accurate  judge  of  it."  We  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music  of 
Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mo/art   no  opera,  cantata. 

symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him  eight 
hundred  florins  a  year.     He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named  above. 

For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen  to  Kelly. 
who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro"  in   L786:    "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades  took 

place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they  were. 

they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw  or  indeed 
heard  of  any  Buite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience  were 
more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  dancing 
and  Lr"in!_r  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that   nothing 

permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment. .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their 

e  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.    For  my 


own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  worse  consequences/ '  For  these  dances  Mozart  wrote, 
as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

As  John  F.  Runciman  said:  "It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Vienna 
thought  even  so  much  of  Capellmeister  Mozart  as  Leipsic  thought  of 
Capellmeister  Bach.  Bach,  it  is  true,  was  merely  Capellmeister:  he 
hardly  dared  to  claim  social  equality  with  the  citizens  who  tanned 
hides  or  slaughtered  pigs.  .  .  .  Still  he  was  a  burgher,  even  as  the 
killers  of  pigs  and  tanners  of  hides.  He  was  thoroughly  respectable, 
and  probably  paid  his  taxes  as  they  came  due.  If  only  by  necessity 
of  his  office  he  went  to  church  with  regularity,  and  on  the  whole  we 
may  suppose  that  he  got  enough  of  respect  to  make  life  tolerable.  But 
Mozart  was  only  one  of  a  crowd  who  provided  amusement  for  a  gay 
population;  and  a  gay  population,  always  a  heartless  master,  holds 
none  in  such  contempt  as  the  servants  who  provide  it  with  amusement. 
So  Mozart  got  no  respect  from  those  he  served,  and  his  Bohemianism 
lost  him  the  respect  of  the  eminently  respectable.  He  lived  in  the 
eighteenth-century  equivalent  of  a  'loose  set';  he  was  miserably  poor 
and  presumably  never  paid  his  taxes;  we  may  doubt  whether  he  often 
went  to  church;  he  composed  for  the  theatre;  and  he  lacked  the  self- 
assertion  which  enabled  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner  to  hold 
their  own.  Treated  as  of  no  account,  cheated  by  those  he  worked  for, 
hardly  permitted  to  earn  his  bread,  he  found  life  wholly  intolerable, 
and  as  he  grew  older  he  lived  more  and  more  within  himself,  and  gave 
his  thoughts  only  to  the  composition  of  masterpieces.  The  crowd 
of  mediocrities  dimly  felt  him  to  be  their  master,  and  the  greater  the 
masterpieces  he  achieved  the  more  vehemently  did  Salieri  and  his 
attendants  protest  that  he  was  not  a  composer  to  compare  with  Salieri.' ' 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published  and  the  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were 
composed  in  1783  and  1786;  the  latter  one  in  D  major  was  performed 
at  Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  Publishers  were  not  slow 
in  publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous 
niggards  as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic 
were  probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  con- 
jecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration 
of  the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain 
that  the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 


"Sheherazade"     Three  Poems  for  Voice  and  Orchestra 

Joseph  Maurice  Kayel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees;  France;  living;  near  Paris) 

"Sheherazade/'  a  suite  of  three  songs:  "Asia,"  "The  Enchanted 
Flute,"  and  "The  Indifferent  One,"  poems  by  Tristan  Klingsor,*  com- 
posed in  1903,  were  sung  for  the  first  time  with  orchestra  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique,  Paris,  on  May  17,  1904,  by 
Jeanne  Hatto.f  At  the  same  concert  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall  of  Boston 
played  Vincent  d'Indy's  Chorale  for  saxophone  written  for  her. 

Ravel's  overture  "Sheherazade,"  composed, in  1898  and  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  on  May  27,  1899,  has 
not  been  published. 

Asie 

Yieux  pays   merveillenx   des  contes  de   nonrrice 

On  dort  la  fantaisie  comine  line  impera trice 

En  sa  foret  tout  emplie  de  lnystere. 

Je  voudrais  m'en  aller  avec  la  goelette 

Qui  se  beree  ce  soir  dans  le  port 

Mysterieuse  et  solitaire 

Et  qui  deploie  enfin  ses  voiles  violettes 

Comme  uii  immense  oiseau  de  nuit 

Dans  le  ciel  d'or. 

Je  voudrais  m'en  aller  vers  des  lies  de  fleurs. 

En  ecoutant  chanter  la  mer  perverse 

Sur  mi  vieux  rhythme  ensorceleur. 

Je  voudrais  voir  Damas  et  les  villes  de  Perse 

Avec  les  minarets  legers  dans  Fair. 

Je  voudrais  voir  de  beaux  turbans  de  soie 

Sur  des  visages  noirs  aux  dents  claires ; 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  yeux  sombres  d'amour 

Et  des  prunels  les  brillantes  de  joie 

En  des  peaux  jaunes  comine  des  oranges : 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  vetements  de  velours 

Et  des  habits  a  longues  franges. 

Je  voudrais  voir  des  calumets  entre  des  bouches 

Tout  entourees  de  barbe  blanche : 

Je  voudrais  voir  d'apres  marchands  aux  regards  louches 

Et  des  cadis,  et  des  vizirs, 

Qui  du  seul  mouvement  de  leur  doigt  qui  se  penche 

Accordent  vie  ou  mort  au  gr6  de  leur  desir. 

Je  voudrais  voir  la  Perse,  et  l'lnde.  et  puis  la  Chine, 
Los  mandarins  ventrus  sour  les  ombrelles, 
Et  les  princes  aux  mains  fines. 
Et  les  lettres  qui  se  querellent 
Sur  la  poesie  et  sur  la  beaute, 

*Tristan  Klingsor,  whose  real  name  is  Tristan  Leclere,  poet,  musician,  painter,  was  born  at  I.a 
Chappelle  (Ocre),  France  on  August  8,  1874.  He  contributed  to  many  Parisian  journals  and  maga- 
zines beginning  with  La  Plume  in  1892.  He  founded  the  Ibis.  His  "Sheherazade"  was  published  in 
1903.  Other  colleciions  of  his  poems  are  entitled  "La  Valet  de  Cceur"  and  "Poe  nes  de  Bohene."  He 
has  composed  chamber  music  and  music  for  his  songs,  as  "Chansons  de  ma  Mere  1'  Oie,"  "Chansons  de 
bonne  humeur,"  "Chansons  des  Quatres  Buveurs,"  etc. 

tJeanne  Marguerite  Frdre,  called  Hatto,  was  born  at  Saint-Amour,  Jura,  on  January  30,  1879. 
Having  studied  at  the  Lyons  Conservatory,  she  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  in  1899  took  a 
first  prize  for  singing,  as  a  pupil  of  Warot;  a  first  prize  for  opera,  as  a  pupil  of  Giraudet;  and  a  second 
prize  for  opera-comique  as  a  pupil  of  Achard.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  as  Brunehilde 
in  Reyer's  "Sigurd,"  on  December  29,  1899.  Among  her  roles  are  Salammbo,  Elisabeth,  Eva,  Ide  (in 
"Astarte"),  Floria  (in  "Les  Barbares"),  Iphigenia  ("Iphigenia  in  Aulis"). 
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Je  roudrais  m'attarder  an  palais  enchants 
El  conime  un  voyageur  stranger 
Contempler  h  Loiser  des  payaages  paints 
Sur  tics  gtoffes  en  (it's  cadres  de  sapin 
Avec  un  personage  an  milieu  d'un   verger; 

oudrais  \ « >i i-  »!»•-■  assassins  souriant 
i  >u  boureau  qui  coupe  un  cou  d'innocent 
Avec  ^"ii  grand  Babre  courbe*  d'Orient. 
.!<■  voudrais  N<»ir  des  pauvres  et  ties  reines; 
Je  voudrais  voir  des  ruses  et  <iu  sang; 
Je  voudrais  \  < >i r  mourir  d'amour  on  Men  de  haine. 

lit  puis  mVn  revenir  plus  tard 

Narrer  mon  aventure  aus  curieux  de  reves 

El  glevant  ('(inline  Sindbad  ma  vielle  tasse  arabe 

De  temps  en  temps,  jusqn'  a  mes  Lfcvres 

Pour  interrompre  le  conte  ;i  rec  art . 

.Marvellous  old  country  of  nurses'  tales  where  the  fantastic  reigns  as  an 
empress  reigns  in  her  fores!  charged  with  mystery.  1  would  fain  go  there) 
on  the  vessel  that  this  evening  rocks  in  the  mysterious,  solitary  harbor  and 
at  last  unfolds  its  violet  sails  as  b  huge  bird  of  night  In  the  golden  sky. 

I  would  fain  go  towards  the  flowery  isle,  hearing  the  wayward  sea  - 
to  an  old  enchanting  rhythm.  I  would  fain  see  Damascus  and  Persian  cities 
with  Blender  minarets  in  air:  beautiful  silk  turbans  on  swarthy  laces  with 
Shining  teeth:  eyes  dim  with  love  and  eyeballs  glowing  with  joy  in  skins 
yellow  as  the  orange;  garments  of  velvet,  fringed  garments;  peaceful  pipea 
in  mouths  encircled  by  white  hoards:  sharp  merchants  with  their  suspicious 
Looks,  and  cadis  and  vi/irs.  who  with  a  simile  gesture  of  a  hem  figure  grant 
life  or  death  according  to  their  will. 

lain  would  I  see  Persia,  the  Ind.  then  China:  tun  bellied  mandarins  under 
their  umbrellas;  princes  with  slender  hands:  the  learned  who  wrangle  ovef 
\  and  beauty. 

1  \\<>nld  loiter  in  enchanted  palaces  and.  like  unto  a  journeying  stranger, 
Look  Leisurely  on  landscapes  painted  on  fabrics  framed  in  fir-wood,  with 
some  one  in  the  midst  of  an  orchard.  I  would  fain  see  assassins  smiling 
while  the  headsman  cuts  with  his  great  curved  sword  of  the  Kasi  an  innocent 
neck.  Pain  would  I  see  queens  and  the  peer,  roses  and  hlood.  those  dying 
from  love  or  hate. 

Ami  then  i"  return  later,  to  tell  my  tale  to  those  curious  about  dreams, 
raising,  Like  Sindbad,  my  <»hl  Arabian  eup  now  and  Hum  to  my  lip--,  artfully 

to    Interrupt    my    story. 

I.  \      V\   <    II       K.WII  A  \  I  I   I 

Dedicated  i«'  .Minr.  iir  Saint   alarceaui 

L'ombre  est  douce  et  mon  mail  re  doit 
< 'oiffe  (I'u n  bonnet  conlque  de  sole, 

la  ^"ii  Iuiil-  lie/  jaunc  en  sa  harhe  blanche. 
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Mais  moi,  je  suis  e'veillee  encor 
Et  j'ecoute  au  dehors 
Une  chanson  de  flute  ou  s'epanche 
Tour  a  tour  la  tristesse  ou  la  joie. 

Un  air  tour  a  tour  langoureux  ou  frivolle 

Que  mon  amoureux  cheri  joue ; 

Et  quand  je  m'approche  de  la  croisee 

II  me  semble  que  chaque  note  s'envoie 

De  la  flute  vers  ma  joue 

Comme  un  mysterieux  baiser. 

The  shade  is  sweet ;  my  master  sleeps  with  head  covered  with  a  peaked 
silk  cap,  with  his  long  yellow  nose  in  his  white  beard.  As  for  me  I  am 
awake  and  I  hear  outside  a  flute-song  that  pours  out  in  turn  joy  or 
sadness. 

An  air  now  languourous  or  trifling  played  by  my  beloved ;  and  when  I  near 
the  window  it  seems  that  each  note  of  the  flute  flies  towards  my  cheek  like 
a  mysterious  kiss. 

L'  Indifferent 
Dedicated  to  Mme.   Sigismund  Bardac 

Tes  yeux  sont  donx  comme  ceux  d'une  fille,  jeune  etranger, 

Et  la  courbe  fine 

De  ton  beau  visage  de  duvet  ombrage 

Est  plus  seduisante  encor  de  ligne. 

Ta  levre  chante  sur  le  pas  de  ma  porte 

Une  langue  inconnue  et  charmante 

Comme  une  musique  qui  fausse. 

Entre !     Et  que  mon  vin  te  reconf  orte. 

Mais  non,  tu  passes, 

Et  de  mon  seuil  je  te  vois  t'eloigner 

Me  faisant  un  dernier  geste  avec  grace, 

Et  la  hanche  legerement  ployee 

Par  ta  demarche  feminine  et  lasse. 

Your  eyes,  young  stranger,  are  as  mild  as  those  of  a  girl  and  the  fine 
turn  of  your  handsome  face  shadowed  with  down  is  the  more  seductive. 
Your  mouth  sings  on  the  threshold  of  my  door  a  speech  unknown,  as  charming 
as  a  melody  out  of  tune. 

Enter !  And  let  my  wine  refresh  you.  No,  you  go  on  and  from  my  threshold 
I  see  you  move  away,  gracefully  saluting  me  with  a  final  gesture;  your  hip 
lightly  bent  by  your  womanish  and  weary  gait. 
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Orchestral  Suite,  "Impressions  op  Italy. "    Gustave  Charpentieb 
(Born  at  Dieuze,  France,  June  25,  I860;  now  living  at  Paris) 

Charpentier,  a  prix  de  Rome  of  L887,  wrote  the  suite,  "Impres- 
sions d'ltalie,"  ai  the  Villa  Medici,  Koine.  The  finale,  "Napoli," 
was  first  performed  at  the  Institute,  Paris,  October  31,  L891  :  it  was 
al-<>  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  November  L5,  L891.  The 
suite,  as  a  whole,  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne  con- 
cert, March  13,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  under  Theodore  Thomas  at  Chicago,  November  24,  1893. 

Alfred  Ernst  wrote  an  explanatory  programme  of  the  five  move- 
ments. This  programme  was  translated  by  William  Foster  Apthorp 
as  follows: — 

I.  Serenade.  It  is  nearly  midnight.  Coming  out  from  the 
osteric,  the  young  fellows  of  the  neighborhood  sing  long,  burning 
songs,  at  times  sad,  often  with  a  savage  accent,  under  their  be- 
trotheds'  windows.  These  love-sick  phrases  are  answered  by  niando 
lines  and  guitars.  Then  the  song  of  the  young  men  sounds  again, 
and  dies  away,  little  by  little. 

II.  At  the  Fountain.  Towards  the  ravines,  where  the  water- 
falls spread  out,  march  the  girls,  bare-armed,  bare-legged,  with  their 
white  chemisettes  wide  open  over  their  shoulders  and  tanned  bust. 
Serious,  peaceful,  without,  voice  and  without  a  thought,  they  walk 
on,  to  a  calm  rhythm  that  is  almost  religious,  carrying  bronze  jugs 
on  their  heads,  with  a  slight  swaying  of  the  hips  beneath  the  rigid- 
ity of  their  head  and  shoulders.  And  it  is  like  a  procession  of 
priestesses,  proud  and  passive,  marching  their  silent  march  through 
the  burning  brightness  of  the  sunlight,  while  at  times  the  gay  re- 
frain of  the  shepherds  sounds  down  from  the  mountain. 

III.  On  MuLEBACK.  Towards  evening,  along  the  road  that  winds 
through  the  Sabine  Mountains,  the  mules  trot  at  an  even  gait,  to 
the  bright  rhythm  of  their  bells.  That  melody  of  the  violoncello 
i<  the  COnZOne,  sung  with  full  voice  by  the  initial  t'h  r<  ■;  and  those 
BWeel   thirds  of  the  llutes  that   follow  are  the  loving  song,  murmured 
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by  the  fair  girls  with  deep  eyes,  seated,  or  rather  kneeling,  in  the 
big  carts  that  go  up  towards  the  village. 

IV.  On  the  Summits.  It  is  noon  in  the  lofty  solitudes,  in  this 
"Desert  of  Sorrento"  which  overlooks  the  town,  from  whence  the 
eye  embraces  the  islands  and  the  sea.  The  strings  with  their  long- 
sustained  notes  paint,  as  it  were,  the  background  of  the  picture, 
that  extent  of  sea  and  country  burnt  by  the  sun,  that  glowing  atmos- 
phere ;  a  horn  suggests  the  far-off  bell  of  a  monastery.  The  flutes, 
clarinets,  harps,  tell  of  the  twittering  of  birds,  vociferously  trilling, 
as  if  drunk  with  warmth  and  light.  Those  violas  and  violoncellos 
that  sing,  that  gradually  swell  their  tones,  are  the  soul,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  poet,  the  voice  that  rises  up  in  the  solitude,  while  the 
church  bells  grow  louder,  and  the  chimes  from  Sorrento,  from 
Massa,  even  from  Malfi,  awaken  those  from  the  hills,  interlace  their 
sounds  over  a  compass  of  several  octaves,  pass  over  the  desert  of 
summits.,  and  are  lost  far  off  over  the  blue  sea.  All  is  peace,  some 
sounds  of  bells  are  still  heard,  feeble  and  sweet,  in  the  distant 
immensity. 

V.  Naples.  In  this  last  part  of  his  "Impressions"  the  composer 
has  attempted  to  paint  a  musical  picture  of  Naples,  its  population, 
its  wholly  outdoor  life,  its  joyfulness.  ...  At  first  we  hear  scat- 
tered vibrations:  heat,  light,  the  swarming  crowd.  It  seems  as  if 
songs  came  from  every  street,  dance  rhythms,  the  amorous  languor 
of  violins,  the  amusing  plunking  of  guitars.  Calls  answer  to  calls, 
military  bands  play  proudly  their  brazen  symphony ;  dancers  strike 
the  ground  with  their  feet,   carry  the  rocking  rhythm   of  taran- 


SYMPHONY  HALL     -      -      -     BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  30,  at  3.30 


In  aid  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  PENSION  FUND 

Beethoven's  Mighty  Masterpiece 

®tji>  Hintl?  (OUjnraD 
gmaljntuj 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


The   Combined   Chorus  of  the    HARVARD    GLEE 
CLUB  and  the  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 


A  QUARTET  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SOLOISTS 


TICKETS    NOW,     $1.00,    $1.50,    $2.00,    $2.50    (no  tax) 

Mail  orders  to  Symphony  Hall  given  prompt  attention 
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tellas  from  group  to  group.  Tis  like  the  greal  Bong  of  a  people,  the 
hymn  of  Naples  on  the  shore  of  its  azure  bay,  with  the  intermittent 
rumbling  of  Vesuvius  overcrowding  the  sentimental  songs  the  sing- 
ers sing  on  the  quays  in  their  nasal  voice.  .  .  .  Ami  evening  falls, 
while  fireworks  burst  Forth  in  gerbes  of  Light,  in  bouquets  of  stars, 
which  soar  and  go  put  over  the  boundless  mirror  of  the  waves. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  three  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn), 
three  clarinets  (one  interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  one  so- 
prano saxophone  (interchangeable  with  alto  saxophone),  four  bas« 
BOOnS,  four  horns,  two  cornets,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba  i  a  second  bass  tuba  ad  libitum),  kettledrums,  snare-drums, 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  two  small  bells,  two 
harps,  strings. 

I.  SERENADE.  Assez  vite,  A  major.  2-4.  Love  theme  in  violon- 
cellos. Harps  and  strings  (Allegretto,  2-4  I  are  as  answering  mando- 
lins and  guitars.  Theme  for  times  and  violins.  Viola  sob)  off  the 
stage. 

II.  At  the  Fountain.  Tranquille,  assez  lent.  B-fla1  major,  2-4. 
Theme  for  oboes.  Slow  march  for  strings.  Shepherds  call  (wind 
insi  ruments). 

III.  ().\  Mulbback.  Allegretto,  G  minor  2-4;  an  dan  ti  no,  (1 
major,  34. 

IV.  On  the  Summits.    Moderato,  A  major.  3-4. 

V.  Naples.    Allegro  non  troppo,  1)  major.  2-T. 


CARL  RISSI 


/ 


(Formerly   one   of   the   prominent   First   Violins   of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Original  Compositions  for  Violin  and  Piano 

Caprice  caracteristiquc.     Op.  15   .  .  .  .75 

'Chant  romantique.    Op.  16.  No.  2  ......  .  .50 

'Dante  antique.     Op.  16.  No.  3 .60 

Harlequin.      Op.  22.  No.   1 n 

*La  danseusc.      On.  20.  No.  3 .60 

♦Legcndc.     Op.  20.  No   2 60 

rigal.  .    Op.  20.  No.  I 60 

Papetuum  mobile     Op.  21.  No.  2 1.00 

Poernc  legendaire.    Op.  21.  No.  1  .......  75 

'Romania,  in  C      Op.  14       ........  .60 

•    |    :•  Op.  IH        .......  .  1.00 

hern  froli       Op  22.  \  .60 

.  •  r 1 1 r  du  dante     Op.  22.  No.  3        ......         . 

•\al-r  caprice.   Op.  16,  No.  I 60 

•Al-<.  published  foe  '<  tuo 

k  to  old  Virginny.    By  Jame   A.  Bland 

Mr.  Rutland  erncnt  as  played  \>\  MIS(  1  IA    1  I.MAX 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

178-179  TREMONT  STREET  BOSTON,  10 

Order  of    YoUT  Local  Dealer 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


NEXT 

SUN.  AFT. 

MAR.  2 

at  3.30 


MON. 
MAR.  3 

TUES. 
MAR.  4 

at  4  o'clock 


SUN.  AFT. 

MAR.  9 

at  3.30 


MON. 

EVE. 

MAR.  10 

at  8.15 


Only  Boston  Recital  this  season 
Seats,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  (plus  tax) 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERTS 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
Soloist,  LORAINE  WYMAN,  Soprano 

A  few  seats  at  the  box  office 
(No  adult  will  be  admitted  unless  accompanied  by  one  or  more  children) 


"The  Glorious  Voice" 
Contralto,  Metropolitan  Opera  Go. 

Seats,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  (plus  tax) 


SUN.  AFT. 

MAR.  23 

at  3.30 


Fourth  Monday  Evening  Concert 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
Soloist,  FELIX  FOX,  Pianist 

'    Seats,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00   (no  tax) 


The  Famed  Pianist 
Seats,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  (plus  tax) 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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72  Washington  Street 

MANCHESTER  MASS 
28  Central  Street 
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193  Moody  Street 

WATERTOWX   MASS 

1  Galen  Street 
SPRINGFIELD  MASS 

294  Bridue  Street 
WORCESTER   MASS 

26  Pearl  Street 

FITCH  BIT  KG   MASS 
570  Main  Street 

FALL  RIVER   MASS 

197  Bank  Street 
NEW  BEDFORD  MASS 

672  Purchase  Street 

PROVIDENCE  R   I 

137  Matthewson  Street 

NEWPORT  It  1 
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BRIDGEPORT  CONN 

213  State  Street 

WATER BE RY  CONN 

2'2  East  Main  Street 
NEW   HAVEN  CONN 

L23  ('hutch  Street 

HARTFORD  CONN 

47  ParmiagtOD  Avenue 
ALBANY  N  Y 

75  North  Pearl  St  rcet 

PHILADE1  phi  \  pa 
1901  Chestnut  Street 
\i  w  y-  >rk  CITY 

10  We    |    ISt  I,  Street 

Collection  and  Delivery  System 

i  \i  <  i  mi    OfVICBfl 

286    BOYLSTON    STREET    BOSTON 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,   March  20,  1  924 


AT  EIGHT 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Violin 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 
AT  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


MALCOLM    ^  ANG 

6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND      ACCOMPANIST 


APPRECIATION    OF    MUSIC 
AND  SONG  INTERPRETATION 


(  ilARLSS  ADAMS  WHITE 


Mrs.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET   -  BOSTON 

Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


HARRY  C.  WHITTEMORE 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  and  SONG  INTERPRETATION 
LANG  STUDIOS,    6  NEWBURY  STREET 


R 


TEACHING    gSri°N 


t  TECHNIQUE 
(  S 


REPERTOIRE 


Oi 


yp 


!■; 


Jrrn 

BARITONE 

396  MOUNT  AUBURN  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASS 

Telephone.  University  3720 


\NNA  STOVALL-LOTHIAF 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Iaculty.  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston  and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndalc 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Tclrphonr,  Copley   08(''s   l\ 


u  ALICE  BAKER  STELZELL 

PIANIST  AM)  TEA(  HER 

THE  DUNNING  SYSTEM  OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC  STUDY 

rOR    1  )!/  1 1  NNKRS.        Children  from  five  years  upward  accepted 

Lctchetizky  technique  with  special  emphaiii  on  devitalizntioOi 
TeUpbont,  Baca  Bay  1180  MO  1 1  I.  Ill  Ml  NWAY.  BOSTON 

The  CURE  of  STAGEFRIGHT  and  nervousness 

I  01   tho  '    who  arc  timid    in  concert    and  club  work  and  public  speaking. 
Apply  for  further  information  ,md  endorsements  to 

MARY  LOUISE   GOODHUE     .*.      56  Fnyerweather  St.,  Cnmbridge 

University  W77A1 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 


Tel.  University  371 6-W 


4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


BASSO 

Voice  Specialist  and  Coach 
STUDIO:  246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


"Why  Do  the  Nations  Rage;"  sung 
fervently  and  skillfully  as  Mr.  Flint 
sang  it  last  evening  .... 

— Boston  Transcript,  May  i,  1922 

Teacher  of  Wm.  Gustafson,  Basso  Metropolitan 
Opera,    and    many    other    prominent    artists 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

For  information 

Address,  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE 


HARMONY  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
605  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq.,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
150  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Tel.,  Regent  2365-R 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.     Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio,  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone.  Back  Bay  3040 


PIANIST 

BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


oarns  »3iacicp©ie  osnaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

1 75  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Cophy  34I4-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


arren 


BARITONE 


ORATORIO— CONCERT— RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

89  Audubon  Road,  Boston         Copley  796 1-M 


Violi 


hnist 
160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE,  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 
"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize  Madame  Howe 
to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 
talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatoire 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 
CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


INSTRUCTOR  and  COACH 

will  receive  his  pupils  in 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  at 

16  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  COPLEY 
18  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Copley  5092-R 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM,  180  Nehoiden  Street 


Composer     —     Pianist    —     Editor  f 

Instruction  in  I 

PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY  I 

Trinity  Court,  Boston—  B.  B.  4030  1 
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The 


Pianoforte 

costs  more  than  any  other ;  and  yet  those  compe- 
tent to  judge  declare  that  its  worth  far  exceeds 
its  price,  for  into  it  is  built  that  which  is  beyond 
the  measurement  of  money. 

Like  the  old  Cremona  violins  its  enduring  beauty  of  tone 
pives  tin-  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte  a  unique  place  among 
instruments  of  its  kind. 

Harold  Bauer,  master  pi;mist,  writes :  It  is  the  most  su- 
perbly beautiful  instrument  that  I  know";  Pablo  Casals, 
known  as  the  greatest  living  artist  who  draws  the  bow,  calls 
it  unequalled  in  its  artistic  appeal9*;  Dame  Nellie  Melba, 
Queen  of  Song,  says  that  it  today  represents  the  highest 
achievement  in  piano  building" ;  and  similar  opinions  an 
pre*  ed  by  hundreds  of  other  musicians. 

We  invite  you  to  play  and  bear  this  remarkable  piano, 

M  ASON  &  II  A  M  LIN  CO. 

i  ii,  i  is  Boj  I  iton  Street 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .        .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  March  20,  at  8.00 
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M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

New  England  Distributors  for 

STEINWAY 

STEINERT  JEWETT  WOODBURY 

PIANOS 
DUO -ART  Reproducing  Pianos 

Pianola  Pianos 


l-»-"Tl-"-'l 


V1CTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


STEINERT  HALL 

162  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SEASON   1923-1924 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

ALFRED  L.  AIKEN  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
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W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD.  Assistant  Manager 
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-BEETHOV€C\ 

and  Mature 


THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
st  master  could  not  himself  have 
played  upon  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
together!  Though  the  Steinway  was  de- 
nied   Beethoven,  it  was   here   in   tunc   for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berli 
and  Gounod.     And  today,  a  still  gtc.i 
Steinway    than    these    great   men    knew 
responds   to   the   touch   of    PaderewW 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.     Such,  ir 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  todt) 
this    Instrument   of   the    Immortals 
this   piano,    more   perfect   than   ill] 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be 
sesscd  and  played  and  cherished  not  onb 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  music 
but  by  the  many  who  arc  its  lovers. 


Stelnwau  f9  Sons  and  their  dealers  hai*  made  it  conveniently  posslhlt  for  music  lovers  to  omn  a  SteinvOOU- 
I  'i  ties:  $H7'~>  and  up.  plus  freight  at  point*  distant  from  New  York- 

STEFNWAY  8  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  NewYoH 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  J.. 
Diamond,  S. 


Four  el,  G. 
Artifcres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C- 


Violas. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 
Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Hoens. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Hoens. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Teumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendcen,  J, 
Marjollet,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 


Trombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Delcourt,  L. 


Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 


Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 
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PIANOMAKERS    FOR 
r^%J},  100  YEARS 


iroposing  the  exchange  of  your 
little  used  or  silent  piano. — 

FOR  one  which  brings  with  it  a  rich 
endowment  of  the  playing  of  the 
greatest   pianists   in   the  world  —  the 


IN  THE 


V ^  ^Established  1825 0~    & 

Then — the  great  Rachmaninoff — the  captivating 
Levitzki — the  amazing  Nyiregyhazi — and  scores  of 
others  will  play  your  piano  for  you  whenever  you 
desire  to  hear  them. 

The  cultivating,  uplifting,  restorative  power  of  music 
becomes  yours — through  the  daily  companionship 
with  the  masters. 

Let   us  tell  you  how  easily  you  way 
make  this  treasure  of  music  your  own 

CHICKERING  WAREROOMS 

169  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       ....        CAMBRIDGE 
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SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Dvorak         ....       Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the 

New  World,"  Op.  95 
I.     Adagio;  allegro  molto. 
II.     Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Beethoven         .         .         .         .      Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Larghetto. 
III.     Rondo. 

Wagner Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 

In  honor  of  Charles  William  Eliot 
President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University 


SOLOIST 
GARL  FLESGH 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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MIDNIGHT-SUN  CRUISE 

visiting 
Iceland       North  Cape        Norwegian  Fjords 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 

by  the 

S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Gunard  Line 


The  Ship 

This  newest  Cunard  liner  was  built  especially  for  long 
cruises.  The  decks  are  unusually  wide,  and  the  saloons 
spacious.  The  staterooms  are  large;  practically  all  have 
beds  instead  of  berths,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  running 
water.  Over  70  have  connecting  private  baths. 
It  is  the  largest  ship  ever  to  sail  to  the  North  Cape. 

The  Route 

The  route  includes  fascinating  Iceland,  rarely  visited  by 
travelers,  the  wonderful  North  Cape,  and  the  famous 
Fjords  of  Norway.  For  a  week  the  Midnight  Sun 
will  be  visible.  France  and  England  will  be  reached  on 
July  21  —  in  season  for  summer  travel  abroaJ. 

Rates    from    New    York    to    New    York,    with    return 

passage   on    any    Cunard    steamship    (including    the 

uitaniaJ,"Mauretania,""Berengaria,,"Franconi 

$625  to  $2IOO  without  bath.      #1325  to  $3850  with  bath 
Make  reservations  now 

Sugge  tions  for  Winter  Travel 
California,  South   America,  Florida,    Europe 

Raymond  cSt  Whitcomb  Co. 

17  Temple  I'luee  Boston  Tel.   Heucli  6964 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World"  ("Z  Novecho 
Sveta"),  Of.  95 Anton  Dvorak 

(Born   at   Miilhausen    (Nelahozeves),   near   Kralup,    Bohemia,    September   8f 
1841;  died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript, 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon, 
December  15,  1893.  Anton  Seidl  conducted.  Dvorak  was  present. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same  year. 

Dvorak  made  many  sketches  for  the  symphony.  In  the  first  of 
the  three  books  he  noted  "Morning,  December  19,  1892."  Fuller 
sketches  began  January  10,  1893.  The  slow  movement  was  then 
entitled  "Legenda."  The  Scherzo  was  completed  January  31;  the 
Finale,  May  25,  1893.  A  large  part  of  the  instrumentation  was  done 
at  Spillville,  la.,  where  many  Bohemians  dwelt. 

When  this  symphony  was  played  at  Berlin  in  1900  Dvorak  wrote 
to  Oskar  Nedbal,  who  conducted  it:  "I  send  you  Kretzschroar's 
analysis  of  the  symphony,  but  omit  that  nonsense  about  my  having 
made  use,  of  'Indian'  and  'American'  themes — that  is  a  lie.  I  tried 
to  write  only  in  the  spirit  of  those  national  American  melodies. 
Take  the  introduction  to  the  symphony  as  slowly  as  possible." 

The  symphony  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding 
of  much  ink.  The  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably 
forgotten  even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time 
and  expressed  their  own  opinions.  The  symphony  remains.  It  is 
now  without  associations  that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed 
or  appreciated,  or  possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit 
in  a  case  on  trial. 

Yet  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin ; 
and,  as  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words*  : — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  mean- 
ing and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular, 
was  based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant 
the  songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time 
negro  minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to 
devote  itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home7 
and  tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the 
popular  mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and 
newspaper  reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  meth- 
ods of  Dr.  Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  cred- 
itable to  them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they 
have  so  long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk-song  which 
America  contains.    The  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with 

*From  a  little  pamphlet,   "Antonin   Dvorak's  Quartet  in   F  major,   Op.  96"    (New 
York.    1894). 


the  argument,  it*  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which 
appeal  to  the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are 
capable  of  utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  vital  in  our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
South,  partly  because  those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly 
because  they  lived  a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly 
because  as  a  race  the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical 
and  living  a  life  that  had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  suffering,  they  gave  expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which 
reflect  their  original  nature  as  modified  by  their  American  environ- 
ment. Dr.  Dvorak,  to  whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly 
to  discern  the  characteristics  of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its 
availability  and  value.  He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot, 
that  that  music  is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people 
which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  largest  fraction  of  a  people. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  the  melodies 
which  make  the  successful  appeal  were  cause  or  effect;  in  either 
case  they  were  worthy  of  his  attention. 

"He  has  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed 
them  in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic :  he  has  composed  a 
symphony,  a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
his  theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote,  in  New  York,  the  chamber 
music  in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian 
Dopulation." 


Concerto  in  I)  major  for  Violin,  Op.  (>1     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770:  died  at  Vienna,  March  2G,  1S27) 

Beethoven  composed  this  concerto  in  1806  Tor  the  violinist,  Franz 
Clement,  who  played  it  for  the  first  time  a1  the  Latter's  concert  in 
the  Theater  an  <l<*r  Wien,  December  23  <>r  that  year.  The  manu- 
script, which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  bears  this  title. 
written  by  Beethoven:  "Concerto  par  Clemen&a  pour  ("lenient. 
promo  Violino  e  Direttore  al  Theatro  a  Vienne,  dal  L.  v.  Bthvn, 
L806." 

The  title  of  the  firsl  published  edition  ran  as  follows:  "Concerto 
pour  le  Violon  avec  A.ccompagnemen1  de  deux  Violons,  Alto.  Flute, 
<kn\  I  hint  bois,  deux  Clarinettes,  Cors,  Bassons,  Trumpettes,  Tim 
bailee,  Violoncelle  el  Basse,  compost,  el  dedi£  a  son  Ami  Monsieur 
de  Breuning  Secretaire  Aulique  an  Service  de  sa  Majesty  I'Empe- 
reur  d'Autriche  par  Louis  van  Beethoven.'5 

Tin-  date  of  this  publication   was  .March.  L809;  bul   in  August, 
1808,  an  arrangement  by  Beethoven  of  the  violin  concerto  for  piano- 
forte  and  orchestra,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Breuning  and  adver 
tised  as  Op.  61,  w&u  published   by   the  same  firm,   Kunsl  and   In 
dustrie-Comptoir.      For    the    pianoforte    arrangement     Beethoven 

>t€   ;i    <;id<-ii/.;i    with    kcl  I  In  I  ru  in   obbligato    for   the    lii'st    movement 

;ind  ;i  "passageway"  From  the  andante  (for  s<»  in  this  arrangement 
Beethoven  calla  the  larghetto)   t<»  the  rondo.     This  pianoforte  ar- 
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rangement  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  Beethoven  to  Ignace 
Pleyel  at  Paris,  early  in  1807.  Beethoven  names  six  works,  and 
says :  "I  intend  to  offer  the  six  works  mentioned  below  to  houses 
in  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,  on  condition  that  in  each  of  these 
cities  they  shall  appear  on  a  day  fixed  beforehand.  In  this  way 
I  think  that  it  will  be  to  my  interest  to  make  my  works  known 
rapidly,  while  as  regards  payment  I  believe  that  the  terms  are 
to  my  interest  and  likewise  to  that  of  the  different  houses."  The 
list  contained:  "1,  a  symphony;  2,  an  overture  written  for  Collin's 
tragedy  'Coriolanus' ;  3,  a  violin  concerto ;  4,  three  quartets ;  5,  a 
pianoforte  concerto;  6,  the  violin  concerto  arranged  for  the  piano- 
forte, with  additional  notes." 

Beethoven,  often  behindhand  in  finishing  compositions  for  solo 
players, — according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bartolini  and  others, — 
did  not  have  the  concerto  ready  for  rehearsal.  Clement  played  it 
at  the  concert  a  vista. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  in  D  major,  4-4, 
begins  with  a  long  orchestral  ritornello.  The  first  theme  is  an- 
nounced by  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons.  It  is  introduced  by 
four  taps  of  the  kettledrums  (on  D).*  The  wind  instruments  go 
on  with  the  second  phrase.  Then  come  the  famous  and  problemati- 
cal four  D-sharps  in  the  first  violins.  The  short  second  theme  is 
given  out  by  wood-wind  and  horns  in  D  major,  repeated  in  D  minor 
and  developed  at  length.  The  solo  violin  enters  after  a  half  cadence 
on  the  dominant.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated.  The 
solo  violin  plays  the  themes  or  embroiders  them.  The  working-out 
is  long  and  elaborate.  A  cadenza  is  introduced  at  the  climax  of 
the  conclusion  theme.    There  is  a  short  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Lar ghetto,  in  G  major,  4-4,  is  a  romance 
in  free  form.  The  accompaniment  is  lightly  scored.  The  theme 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  orchestra,  while  the  solo  violin 
embroiders  with  elaborate  figuration  until  the  end,  when  it  brings 
in  the  theme,  but  soon  abandons  it  to  continue  the  embroidery.  A 
cadenza  leads  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Rondo,  in  D  major,  6-8,  is  based  on  a  theme 
that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-dance.  The  second  theme  is  a 
sort  of  hunting-call  for  the  horns.  There  is  place  for  the  insertion 
of  a  free  cadenza  near  the  end. 


The  first  movement  of  this  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  on 
November  22,  1853,  by  August  Fries. 

The  concerto  has  been  played  here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  by  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.  (1884)  ;  Franz  Kneisel 
(1885, 1888, 1893, 1901)  ;  Franz  Ondricek  (1895)  ;  Carl  Halir  (1896) 
Willy  Burmester  (1898)  ;  Fritz  Kreisler  (1901,  1912,  1915,  1920) 
Hugo  Heermann  (1903)  ;  Olive  Mead  (1904)  ;  Willy  Hess  (1906) 
Anton  Witek   (1910,  1914)  ;  Albert  Spalding   (1917)  ;  Efrem  Zim- 

*There  is  a  story  that  these  tones  were  suggested  to  the  composer  by  his  hearing 
a  neighbor  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  house  for  admission  late  at  night.  There  were 
extractors  of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  long  before  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  saw  the 
man  of  meagre  aspect,  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard  ragged  and 
singed  in  several  places,  who  had  been  at  work  for  eight  years  at  the  grand  academy 
of  Lagado. 


balisl    (1917) ;  Jascha   Beifetz   (1919);  Richard  Burgin,  March  2Sj 
1923. 

There  were  performances  in  Boston  by  Julius  Eichberg  (1859); 
Edward  Mollenhauer  (1862);  Pablo  de  Sarasate  (1889);  Adolph 
Brodsky   (1892),  and  other  violinists. 

*    * 

There  is  disagreement  as  to  the  birthday  of  Franz  Clement.  1782? 
17S4?  The  painstaking  C.  F.  Pohl  gives  November  17.  L780  ("Haydn 
in  London."  Vienna,  1867,  p.  38)fl  and  Pohl's  accuracy  lias  seldom 
been  challenged.  The  son  of  a  highway-construction-commissioner, 
Clement  appeared  in  public  as  an  infant  phenomenon  at  the  Royal 
National  Theatre.  Vienna,  March  27,  ITSi).  In  1 75)1  and  1792  he 
made  a  sensation  in  England  by  his  concerts  at  London  and  in 
provincial  towns.  At  his  benefit  concert  in  London,  dune  10.  L791,  he 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition,  and  Haydn  conducted  a 
new  symphony  from  manuscript  :  and  Clement  played  at  a  concert 
given  by  Haydn  in  Oxford,  July  7,  1791,  when  the  latter  went 
thither  to  receive  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  (July  8).  The  king 
rewarded  the  boy  richly  for  his  performances  at  Windsor  Castle. 

(lenient  journeyed  as  a  virtuoso  through  Germany,  and  some 
time  in  1792  settled  in  Vienna.  A  writer  in  179(5  praised  the  beauty 
of  his  tone,  the  purity  of  his  technic,  the  warmth  and  taste  of  his 
interpretation,  and  added:  "It  is  a  pity  that  a  young  man  of  such 
distinguished  talent  is  obliged  to  live  far  from  encouragement, 
without  any  pecuniary  support,  miserably  poor,  in  a  place  where 
there  are  so  many  rich  and  influential  lovers  of  anisic."  Clement 
was  conductor  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  from  1802  to  1811.  In 
L813  Weber,  conductor  of  the  opera  at  Prague,  invited  him  to  be 
Concert-master  there,  for  as  a  virtuoso,  a  man  of  prodigious  memory, 
and  as  a  reader  at  sight  he  was  then  famous  throughout  Europe. 
Clement  stayed  at  Prague  for  four  years  and  then  returned  to 
Vienna.  I  Before  his  call  to  Prague  he  attempted  to  make  a  journey 
through  Knssia.  At  Riga  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  and  sent  to 
Petrograd,  where  he  was  kept  under  suspicion  lor  a  month  and 
then  taken  to  the  Austrian  frontier.)  In  L821  he  travelled  with 
the  great  soprano,  Angelica  Catalini*  and  conducted  her  concerts 

<>n    his    return    to    Vienna    his   life    was   disorderly,    his    art    sank    to 

quackery,  and   he  died   miserably  poor.   November  •'>,    L842,  of  an 
apoplect  1c  si  roke. 

Clement  in  1805  stood  at  the  head  of  violinists.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him  then:  ''llis  performance  is  magnificent,  ami  probably 
in  its  way  unique.  It  is  not  the  bold,  robust,  powerful  playing 
that  characterizes  the  school  of  Viotti;  but  it  is  indescribably 
graceful,  dainty,,  elegant."  Ilis  memory  was  such  that  he  made  ;i 
lull  pianoforte  arrangement  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  from  the  score 
.i-  he  remembered  it,  and  Haydn  adopted  it  for  publication.  Flans 
lick  quotes  testimony  i<»  the  effect  that  already  in  1808  Clement's 
playing  bad  degenerated  sadly,  but  Weber  wrote  from  Vienna. 
April  M'«.  i s I •". :  "Clement's  concert  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  Full 
house.     Be  played  nobly;  old  school     but  with  such  precision!" 

iibii  pictured  Clement  in  hi^-  evil  days  as  ;i  cynical,  odd  lish. 
4C|uat   in  appearance,  wh<>  wore,  summer  and  winter,  ;i   thin  little 
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coat, — a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow.  Clement  composed  small  pieces 
for  the  stage,  six  concertos  and  twenty-five  concertinos  for  the 
violin,  pianoforte  concertos,  overtures,  and  much  chamber  music. 
The  Tsar  Alexander  gave  him  several  costly  violins,  which  he  sold 

to  instrument  makers. 


* 


The  programme  of  Clement's  concert,  December  23,  1806,  in- 
cluded an  overture  by  Mehul,  pieces  by  Mozart,  Handel,  Cherubim, 
as  well  as  Beethoven's  concerto,  and  the  final  number  was  a  fan- 
tasia by  The  violinist.  Johann  Nepomuk  Moser  voiced,  undoubtedly, 
the  opinion  of  the  audience  concerning  Beethoven's  concerto  when 
he  wrote  a  review  for  the  Tlicaterzcitang,  which  had  just  been 
established: — 

"The  eminent  violinist  Klement  [sic]  played  beside  other  excel- 
lent pieces  a  concerto  by  Beethoven,  which  on  account  of  its  orig: 
inality  and  various  beautiful  passages  was  received  with  more 
than  ordinary  applause.  Klement/s  sterling  art,  his  elegance,  his 
power  and  sureness  with  the  violin,  which  is  his  slave — these  qual- 
ities provoked  tumultuous  applause.  But  the  judgment  of  ama- 
teurs is  unanimous  concerning  the  concerto:  the  many  beauties 
are  admitted,  but  it  is  said  that  the  continuity  is  often  completely 
broken,  and  that  the  endless  repetitions  of  certain  vulgar  passages 
might  easily  weary  a  hearer.  It  holds  that  Beethoven  might  cm 
ploy  his  indubitable  talents  to  better  advantage  and  give  us  works 
like  his  first  symphonies  in  C  and  D,  his  elegant  septet  in  E-flat, 
his  ingenious  quintet  in  D  major,  and  more  of  his  earlier  compose 
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tions,  which  will  always  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  composers. 
There  is  fear  lest  it  will  fare  ill  with  Beethoven  and  the  public  if 
he  pursue  this  path.  Music  in  this  case  can  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  whoever  is  not  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  rules  and  the 
difficult  points  of  the  art  will  not  find  the  slightest  enjoyment  in 
it,  but,  crushed  by  the  mass  of  disconnected  and  too  heavy  ideas 
and  by  a  continuous  din  of  certain  instruments,  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  introduction,  will  leave  the  concert  with  only  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  exhaustion.  The  audience  was  extraordi- 
narily delighted  with  the  concert  as  a  whole  and  Kleinent's  Fan- 
tasia. 


A  letter  from  Hugo  Heermann,*  of  the  Geneva  Conservatory, 
relating  to  violin  cadenzas  was  printed  in  the  Musical  Courier  of 
New  York.  He  named  nine  musicians  who  have  written  long 
cadenzas  to  Beethoven's  concerto, — Laub,  Singer,  David,  Vieux- 
temps,  Molique,  Hellmesberger,  Saint- Saens,  Wieniawski,  Auer. 
He  might  have  named  others,  as  Mr.  Kreisler.  Professor  Heer- 
mann related  that  when  Brahms  wished  him  to  play  his  concerto, 
he,  Heermann,  asked  whether  he  should  invent  a  cadenza  for  it. 
Brahms  replied,  "Well,  a  little  one  will  suffice."  "Some  years 
later,"  Heermann  said,  "when  I  was  asked  to  play  the  Concerto  at 
a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna  where  Brahms  lived,  I  asked 
him  to  let  me  play  it  with  him  before  the  concert.  He  agreed  with 
pleasure  and  I  benefitted  by  his  accompanying,  which,  however, 
was  not  of  the  best  in  the  tuttis.  When  he  noticed  that  I  played 
a  longer  cadenza  this  time,  he  showed  his  dislike  for  long  cadenzas 
at  the  close  of  the  first  movement  by  closing  the  music  book,  saying, 
'We  don't  wish  to  play  the  next  movement,  for  there  is  no  cadenza 
in  it.' " 

""Hugo  Heermann  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  February  27—28,  1903.  Born  at  Heilbronn  in  1844,  he  studied 
the  violin  at  the  Brussels  Conservatory  with  Meerts  and  de  Beriot.  Concertmaster 
and  teacher  at  Frankfort,  leader  of  the  Frankfort  String  Quartet,  he  made  concert 
tours  and  established  a  violin  school  of  his  own.  In  1907  he  went  to  Chicago ;  in 
1910  to  Berlin  ;  in  1911  to  Geneva ;  but  he  still  taught  at  the  Stern  Conservatory, 
Berlin.      He  gave  a  recital  here  on  March   4,    1903. 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $5.00  SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 


in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
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Overture  to  "Tannhauser" Kiciiard  Wagneb 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22.  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 


In  Honor  of  Charles  William  Eliot, 
President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  wrote  to  Doctor 
Charles  W.  Eliot  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  March  20,  1924,  play 
a  selection  in  his  honor.  They  informed  him  of  the  other  two 
numbers  on  the  programme  and  asked  him  to  suggest  three  pieces 
from  which  Mr.  Monteux  might  choose  the  third  number. 

Doctor  Eliot  replied  as  follows : 

"My  interest  in  the  Sanders  Theatre  concerts  by  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  had  two  grounds:  first  my  gratitude  to  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
son  for  the  many  things  he  did  to  promote  music  at  Harvard  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  families  connected  with  the  University 
living  in  Cambridge  to  hear  his  Orchestra  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  My  other  reason  was  that  I  had  acquired  through  my  wife's 
influence  and  guidance  a  considerable  enjoyment  of  music  myself. 

"As  the  next  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre  comes  in  the  evening 
of  the  birthday  celebration  planned  by  Harvard  friends  for  the 
afternoon,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  my  being  able  to  attend 
the  concert  myself.  Nevertheless  I  will  suggest  three  orchestral 
numbers  which  I  have  always  greatly  enjoyed.    They  are  as  follows : 

Andante  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony, 
Schubert's    Unfinished    Symphony, 
Wagner's  Overture  to  Tannhauser." 


"Tannhauser  and  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  ads,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  tirsi  pen 
formed  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  tin1  direction  of 
the  composer,  on  October  11),  1S45.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Her- 
mann, Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzerj 
Walther,  Bchloss;  Biterolf,  W&chter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmarj 
Risse;  Elizabeth,  Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a 
young  shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

Tin*    first    performance    in    the    United    States    was    at    the    Stadl 
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Theatre,  New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
Hermann,  Graff;  Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann; 
Walther,  Lotti;  Biterlof,  Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reinmar, 
Brandt;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl 
Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  that  part 
of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The 
lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little 
respectably." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  the  opera  was  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreider,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  King  of  Hanover." 

The  overture,  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  two  bassoons,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings,  begins 
with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  3-4,  in  which 
the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begltickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath,  ich 
schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by  lower 
wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trombones 
against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pianis- 
simo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme   (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 


JORDAN  HALL 


BOSTON 


Tuesday  Evening 


MARCH  25 


at  8.15  o'clock 


MEHLIN  PIANO 


n  i  n,  pianist 

ANGELUS  RECORDINGS 


Thursday  Evening 


MARCH  27 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


at  8.15  o'clock 
f,  VIOLINIST 


Friday  Evening 


APRIL  4 


at  8.15  o'clock 


\   IRISH  m;ezzosocprano 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 


Tickets,  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10  and  55  cents.     Mail  orders  to 
Concert  Direction:  AARON  RICHMONT),  Pierce  Bldg.,  Boston 
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Inside  the  Ilorsel  here  the  air  is  hot : 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it.  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air 

And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not. 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian mnsic  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus . Mountain ;  and 
the  motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for 
violins.  Antes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passion- 
ate figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the 
violoncellos.  The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  4'Dir  tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than 
before.  A  pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings 
the  appeal  of  Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die 
Grotte,"  the  typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the 
place  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate 
subsidiary  theme  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tann- 
hauser's song,  which  is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian 
mnsic,  still  more  frenetic.  There  is  stormy  development ;  the  violin 
figure  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the 
coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant  is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows 
swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortissimo  chant  is  thundered  out  by 
trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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I  HEARD  A  CRY.     By  William  Arms  Fisher.     High,  in  C; 
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s\o\\  FAIRIES.  By  Cecil  Forsyth.  High,  in  C;  Medium,  b  A  .  .60 
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TIME  ENOUGH.     B]  Deem   Taylor.    High;  Medium   ...        .50 
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The  Famed  Pianist 
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In  aid  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  PENSION  FUND 
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(See  page  12) 


Closing  Concert  of  the  Monday  Evening  Series 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
Soloist,  EVA  GAUTHIER,  Mezzo-Soprano 


LOUISE 


LOUISE 


AND 


CONTRALTO 


SOPRANO 


Tickets  now  at  Box  office 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 
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Thursday  Evening,   April   10,  1924 


AT  EIGHT 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Piano 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


OLM   1 

6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND      ACCOMPANIST 


APPRECIATION    OF    MUSIC 
AND  SONG  INTERPRETATION 


(TLARJ.'ES  ADAMS  WHITE 


V.  ;,  C((ARt>;S  A. 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


HARRY  C.  WHiTTEMORK 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  and  SONG  INTERPRETATION 
LANG  STUDIOS,    6  NEWBURY  STREET 


^J.'K 


RALPH  OSBO 

BARITONE 

( I^HNIQUE  396  MOUNT  AUBURN  STREET 


^  <  REPERTOIF 


STYLE 


CAMBRIDGE.  MASS 

Telephone,  University  3720 


ANNA  'VfOVAU,.  I  ni  IMAM 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  I- acuity,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston  and  Lascll  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Telephone,  Copley  (*98-R 
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PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

THE  DUNNING  SYSTEM  OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC  STUDY 
H  >K  BEGINNERS.      Children  from  five  years  upward  accepted 

ching    A!  Letchetizky  technique  wuh  special  emphntis  on  devitalization 

I  dephonc,  B  HOTEL  HEMENWAl .  BOSTON 

He  CURE  of  STAGEFRIGHT  and  nervousness 

For  those  vvho  are  timid  in  concert  and  club  work  and  public  speaking. 
.Apply  for  further  information  and  endorsement!  to 

MARY  LOUISE   GOODHUE     .\     56  Fayerweather  St.,  Cambridge 

Univertity  3877-M 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


Tel.  University  371 6-W 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 


4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


BASSO 

Voice  Specialist  and  Coach 
STUDIO:  246  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


"Why  Do  the  Nations  Rage;"  sung 
fervently  and  skillfully  as  Mr.  Flint 
sang  it  last  evening  .... 

— Boston  Transcripty  May  i,  1922 

Teacher  of  Wm.  Gustafson,  Basso  Metropolitan 
Opera,   and   many    other    prominent    artists 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
For  information 
Address,  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE  ■ 


HARMONY  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
605  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq.,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
150  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Tel.,  Regent  2365-R 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.     Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio.  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone.  Back  Bay  3040 


PIANIST 

BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio       .        .       54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


BARITONE 

ORATORIO— CONCERT—RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

89  Audubon  Road,  Boston         Copley  796 1-M 


INSTRUCTOR  and  COACH 
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PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  at 

16  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE,  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize  Madame  Howe 

tio  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatoire 


talent." 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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DAME  NELLIE  MELBA 

Queen    of   Song 
Having   purchased   a 

Piano 

in  a  letter  to  its   makers  writes  as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  for  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
is  indicative  of  a  superior  musical  nature  on  the 
part  of  that  individual." 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTAL, 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
I. u  I  wig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.      What   a   pity    it    is   that    the 

st  master  could  not  himself  have 

i    upon    the   greatest    instrument  — 
that  these  two  OOllld  riot  hive  been  born 
,1  the  Stein  way  \\ 

■  n,  it  was  here  bi  time  for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berl 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  grea 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knf 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Padi  I 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such, 
fact,  arc  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  (DO 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immorta 
this    piano,    more    perfect    than   a 

Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  p 
I  and  played  andchcrished  not  or 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  rnui 
but  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


'ii  and  thrir  drnlrrs  har<  made  it  com^enirnlly  poi.ii'A/e  for  music  /nrrr.i  to  ou'n  a  SleintCC 
1'iurt:  $H7  >  and  up,  plus /rein  hi  at  points  distant  from  NcW  York- 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  NewYc 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gimdersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  I.. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 
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roposing  the  exchange  of  your 
little  used  or  silent  piano  — 


rOR  one  which  brings  with  it  a  rich 
endowment  of  the  playing  of  the 
greatest   pianists    in    the   world  —  the 


IN  THE 
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xmerx 

-^Established  1825O* 


Then  —  the  great  Rachmaninoff — the  captivating 
Levitzki — the  amazing  Nyiregyhazi  —  and  scores  of 
others  will  play  your  piano  for  you  whenever  you 
desire  to  hear  them. 

The  cultivating,  uplifting,  restorative  power  of  music 
becomes  yours  —  through  the  daily  companionship 
with  the  masters. 

Let   us  tell  you  how  easily  you  may 
make  this  treasure  of  music  your  own 

CHICKERING  WAREROOMS 

169  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 
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SANDERS  THEATRE      .      .  . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


EIGHTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  10 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Allegretto. 
III.    Allegro  non  troppo. 


Hill 


I.     Armies  in  the  Fire. 
II.     The  Dumb  Soldier. 
III.     Pirate  Story. 


"Stevensoniana"  Suite  No.  2 
After  poems  from  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  Op.  29 


Schumann  ....  Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Pianoforte 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affetuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 


Berlioz 


Hungarian  March,  "Rakoczy" 


SOLOIST 
CONSTANCE  McGLINCHEE 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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To  Paris 

by  way  of  Iceland  and  the  North  Cape 

on  the  Raymond-Whitcomb 

Midnight  Sun  Cruise 

Take  this  wonderful  cruise  as  your  way  to 
Europe,  instead  of  the  trans-Atlantic  ferry. 

Sail  June  26  (at  the  height  of  the  season)  on  the 
Cunard  steamship  "Franconia1' — the  newest  great 
liner.  In  the  five  weeks  of  leisurely  cruising  you  will 
see  the  marvelous  Midnight  Sun,  quaint  Reykjavik  in 
far-away  Iceland,  the  stupendous  North  Cape  and  all 
the  great  Norwegian  Fjords  with  their  fascinating  little 
villages  and  spectacular  sea  and  mountain  scenery. 

Arrive  at  Boulogne  July  21  in  ample  time  for  summer 
travel  abroad.  Return  passage  on  any  Cunard  sail- 
ing is  included  in  the  Cruise  rate. 


Europe  this  Summer 


Tours  through  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Special  tour  of  Switzerland  and  the  Passes  of  the  Alps. 

Motor  tours  through  England  and  Scotland. 

liidi\  idual  Travel  Service  for  those  who  prefer  to  t  ravel  without 
ri  oron  their  own  itinerary.  Your  own  dates  and  routes. 
Our  arrangements  and  reservations  for  you.  Our  chain  of 
1  ropeao  offices  at  your  command.  The  new  "Guide  t<> 
Ruropeao  Travel"  explains  this  system*    Send  for  a  copy. 


( California 


Alaska 


1'ucific  Northwest 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

17  Temple  Place,  Boston       Telephone,  Beach  696*1 


Symphony  in  D  minor,  for  Orchestra      ....     Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  8,  1890) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  February 
17,  1889.*  It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August  22  of 
that  year. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  dTndy  in  his  Life  of  Franckf  gives  some  particulars  about 
the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor.  "The  perform- 
ance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous  orchestra, 
and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent  obstinacy  of 
the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could  make  neither 
head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities  were  much  in  the  same 
position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what  he  thought  of  the 
work.  'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  contemptuous  tones.  'But, 
my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the  English  horn  in  a  sym- 
phony? Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by  Haydn  or  Beethoven 
introducing  the  English  horn.  There,  well,  you  see — your  Franck's 
music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will  certainly  never  be  a 
symphony!'  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Conservatoire  in  the  year 
of  grace  1889. 

"At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust'  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
of  papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 
of  incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
eagerly  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father'  Franck, 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  'Oh, 
it  sounded  well;  just  as  I  thought  it  would!'  " 

Vincent  dTndy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  describes  Gounod  leaving  the 
concert  hall  of  the  Conservatory  after  the  first  performance  of  Franck's 
symphony,  surrounded  by  incense-burners  of  each  sex  and  saying 
particularly  that  this  symphony  was  "the  affirmation  of  impotence 
pushed  to  dogma."  Perhaps  Gounod  made  this  speech;  perhaps  he 
didn't;  some  of  Franck's  disciples  are  too  busy  in  adding  to  the  legend 
of  his  martyrdom. 

*Franck  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  "Psyche,"  text  by  Sicard  and  Fourcaud, 
which  was  composed  in  1887  and  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  March  10,  1888. 
He  also  wrote  in  his  earlier  years  a  symphony,  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  after  the  manner  of  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems.     The  manuscript  exists,  but  the  work  was  never  published. 

fTranslated  by  Mrs.  Newmarch. 


"Stkvensoniana,"  Suite  No.  2,  after  Poems  from  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  Op.  29:    1,  Armies  in  the  Fire; 

2,  The  Dumb  Soldier;  3,  Pirate  Story 

Edward  Burlingame  Hut 

(Born  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  September  9,  1S72 ;  now  living  there) 

Mr.  Hill  in  1916-17  composed  a  Suite  "Stevensoniana"  inspired 
by  these  poems  in  Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  Verses":  March- 
ing Song,  The  Land  of  Nod,  Where  Go  the  Boats?  and  The  Unseen 
Playmate.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  on  January  27,  191S.  It 
was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory by  Wallace  Goodrich  on  April  12,  19 IS,  and  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Rabaud  conductor,  on  March 
28,  1919. 

Mr.  Hill  writes:  "I  scarcely  intended  to  compose  a  second 
''Stevensoniana''  Suite,  but  having  been  struck  with  the  imaginative 
quality  of  'Armies  in  the  Fire'  I  wrote  music  for  it  in  May,  1921. 
Bight  months  or  so  later,  having  a  little  leisure,  I  began  to  think 
of  adding  movements  to  one  already  completed,  and  I  wrote  music 
for  The  Dumb  Soldier'  and  'Pirate  Story'  in  January  and  February. 
L922,  scoring  them  in  August  and  September  of  the  same  year. 
These  little  pieces,  although  attempting  to  reflect  the  mood  of 
Stevenson's  verses,  are  not  primarily  descriptive  music." 

Stevenson's  verses  are  here  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers,   in  New  York. 

The  first  performance  of  Suite1  No.  2  was  by  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety of  New  Yoik.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  on  March  25,  1923. 

ARMIES   IX  THE  FIRE 
The  lamps  n<>\v  glitter  down  the  street; 
Faintly  sound  the  falling  feet; 

And  the  blue  even  slowly  falls 

About  the  garden  trees  and  walls. 
\<>w  in  the  falUng  of  the  gloom 

The   red   lire  paints  the  empty   room: 

And  warmly  on  the  roof  it  looks, 

And   Qickerfl  On  the  backs  of  books. 
Annies  march   by   tower  and  spire 

<  n'  elf  lea  blazing,  In  I  be  ore  ; 
Tin  as  i  gaze  with  staring  eyes, 

The   armies   fade,    I be  lust  re   dies. 

Then  once  again  the  glow  returns; 
Al'h in  t lie  phantom  city  burns  : 
And  d<.w  n  i  in-  ped  but  \  aUey,  Lo  I 
The  phantom  armies  marching  go. 

Blinking  embers,  tell  mo  t  rue, 
Where  are  those  armies  inarching  tol 

And    w  bat    the   burning  <ily    is 

That  crumbles  in  you c  furnaces  I 

Tin:  DUMB  SOLDIBB 
When  t  be  gra  i  Losely  mon  a, 

Walking  mi  t  be  la^  o  alone, 

in  t ii«-  i mi  i  bole  i  found 
And  bill  a  Boldler  lerground. 


Spring  and  daisies  came  apace; 
Grasses  hide  my  hiding-place ; 
Grasses  run  like  a  green  sea 
O'er  the  lawn  up  to  my  knee. 

Under  grass  alone  he  lies, 
Looking  up  with  leaden  eyes, 
Scarlet  coat  and  pointed  gun. 
To  the  stars  and  to  the  sun. 

When  the  grass  is  ripe  like  grain. 
When  the  scythe  is  stoned  again, 
When  the  lawn  is  shaven  clear, 
Then  my  hole  shall  reappear. 

I  shall  find  him,  never  fear, 
I  shall  find  my  grenadier ; 
But  for  all  that's  gone  and  come, 
I  shall  find  my  soldier  dumb. 

He  has  lived  a  little  thing, 
In  the  grassy  woods  of  Spring ; 
Done,  if  he  could  tell  me  true, 
Just  as  I  should  like  to  do. 

He  has  seen  the  starry  hours, 
And  the  springing  of  the  flowers ; 
And  the  fairy  things  that  pass 
In  the  forests  of  the  giass. 

In  the  silence  he  has  heard 
Talking  bee  and  ladybird, 
And  the  butterfly  has  flown 
O'er  him  as  he  lay  alone. 

Not  a  word  will  he  disclose. 
Not  a  word  of  all  he  knows. 
I  must  lay  him  on  the  shelf. 
And  make  up  the  tale  myself. 

PIRATE  STORY 

Three  of  us  afloat  in  the  meadow  by  the  Spring, 

Three  of  us  aboard  in  the  basket  on  the  lea. 

Winds  are  in  the  air,  they  are  blowing  in  the  Spring, 

And  waves  are  on  the  meadow  like  the  waves  there  are  at  sea. 

Where  shall  we  adventure  to-day  that  we're  afloat, 
Wary  of  the  weather  and  steering  by  a  star? 
Shall  it  be  to  Africa,  a-steering  of  the  boat. 
To  Providence,  or  Babylon,  or  off  to  Malabar? 

Hi !  but  here's  a  squadron  a-rowing  on  the  sea — 

Cattle  on  the  meadow  a-charging  with  a  roar ! 

Quick !  and  we'll  escape  them,  they're  mad  as  they  can  be, 

The  wicket  is  the  harbor  and  the  garden  is  the  shore. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  twro  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  Glockenspiel,  tam-tam,  harp,  celesta,  and  the  customary 
strings. 


Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Of.  54  Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  S,  1S10;  died  at  Endenich,  June  20,  1856) 

Schumann  wrote,  alter  he  had  hoard  for  the  first  time  Mendels- 
sohn play  his  own  Concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream 
of  composing  a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself. 
In  January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  to  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  sym- 
phony, a  concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  con- 
cern >  for  the  virtuosos:  I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto 
when  he  was  only  seventeen  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  that 
he  made  a  second  attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at 
Leipsic  in  the  summer  of  1841, — it  was  begun  as  early  as  May, — 
and  it  was  then  called  "Phantasie  in  A  minor."  It  was  played  for 
the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private 
rehearsal  at  the  Gewandhaus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844 
to  publish  the  work  as  an  "Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  "Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  pub- 
lisher. The  Intermezzo  and  Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden, 
May-July,  1S45. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schu- 
mann at  her  concert,  December  4,  1845,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hotel 
de  Saxe,  Dresden,  from  manuscript.  Ferdinand  Hiller  condoned, 
and  Schumann  was  present.  At  this  concert  the  second  version  of 
Schumann's  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  played  for  the 
first  time.  The  movements  of  the  concerto  were  thus  indicated: 
"Allegro  affettuoso,  Andantino,  and  Rondo." 

'Idie  second  performance  was  at  Leipsic,  January  1.  1846,  when 
Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist  and  Mendelssohn  conducted.  Yer- 
lmls!  attended  a  rehearsal,  and  said  that  the  performance  was 
rather  poor;  the  passage  in  the  Finale  with  the  puzzling  rhythms 
"did  not  go  at  all." 

The  indications  of  the  movements,  "Allegro  Affettuoso,  [nter- 
mezzo,  and  Rondo  Vivace,"  were  printed  on  the  programme  Of  the 
third  performance, — Vienna,  January  L,  IS  17, — when  Clara  Schn- 
mann   was   the   pianist    ;iiid   her  husband   conducted. 

The  orchestra]  parts  were  published  in  July,  L846;  the  score  in 
September,  L862. 

Otto  hresei  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  ;it  one  of  his  chamber 
concerts,  December  L0,  L864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  sub- 
stituted for  tie'  orchestra.  8.  B.  .Mills  played  the  first  movement 
with  orchestra  ;ii  a  Parepa  concert,  September  25,  L866,  and  the 
two  remaining  movements  a1  a  concert  n  uight  or  two  later.  The 
first  performance  in  r><>si<»n  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral 
ompaniment  was  i».\  Otto  Dresel  at  a  concert  <>r  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  November  23,  L866. 

.Mr.  .Mills  played  the  concerto  ni  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
h-i\  of  \«-w   Y<>rL  as  earl}  as  March  26,  L859. 

The  orchestra]  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  tw<>  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drams,  strings.     The  Bc6re  is  dedicated  t<>  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
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IIakmi  zy  March  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"    Hector  Berlioz 

i  Horn    at    la    Cute    Saint-Andre.    December    11.    ISO)');    died    at    Paris. 

March   !i.    1869) 

<  rerard  de  Nerval  published  his  translation  into  French  of  Goethe's 
"Faust"  in  November,  L827.  Goethe  was  pleased  at  the  thought  that 
his  poem  could  be  read  in  the  Language  in  which  Voltaire  ruled  fifty 
years  before,  and  he  told  Eckermann  how  Voltaire  had  influenced 
his  earlier  years  and  what  an  effort  it  cost  him  to  shake  off  this 
influence  and  stand  on  his  own  feet  in  close  communion  with  nature. 
He  praised  the  translation  highly,  although  it  was  for  the  most  part 
in  prose.  "I  cannot  read  'Faust'  any  more  in  German,  but  in  this 
translation  into  French  everything  is  again  fresh,  new  and  in- 
genious."* Berlioz,  reading  it,  was  intoxicated.  "The  marvellous 
book."  he  wrote,  "fascinated  me  at  once;  I  could  not  put  it  down;  I 
read  it  constantly,  at  my  meals,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  street,  every- 
where. This  translation  in  prose  contained  some  versified  frag 
ments,  songs,  hymns,  etc.  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  setting 
music  to  them.  Hardly  had  I  finished  this  difficult  task, — and  1  had 
not  heard  a  note  of  the  score, — I  committed  the  folly  of  having  the 
score  engraved — at  my  expense." 

At  least  two  translations  into  French  of  "Faust"  had  been  pub- 
lished before  de  Nerval's,  but  Berlioz  was  apparently  unacquainted 
with  them.  De  Nerval  in  his  preface  wrote;  "'Faust'  is  about  to 
l»e  performed  in  all  the  theatres  of  Paris,  and  those  who  will  see  the 
performances  will  no  doubt  be  curious  to  consult  at  the  same  time 
the  German  masterpiece."  The  Figaro  of  November  30,  isi'7.  r<- 
ferred  to  the  translation  published  "at  a  moment  when  the  chief 
theatres  purpose  to  represent  the  very  bizarre  and  marvellous 
adventures  of  Dr.  Faust."  A  "Faust"  by  Theaulon  and  Gandolier, 
with  music  arranged  by  the  orchestral  leader,  l>eancourt.  was  per- 
formed with  great  success  at  the  Nouveautes.v  Stapler's  "Faust," 
illustrated  by  Delacroix,  was  published  in  .March,  1828.  "Faust," 
with   Frecleric  Lemaitre  as  the  hero  was  produced  at   the  Fort  Saint 

Martin,  October  29,  L828. 

Berlioz's  "Iluit  Scenes  de  Faust."  composed  at  Grenoble  in  1828, 
and  at  Paris  in  L829,  engraved  iii  L829,  is  now  extremely  pare.  It 
did  not  include  the  Rak6czy  .March.  Berlioz  sent  a  copy  to  Goethe, 
who  consulted  Zelter  of  Berlin  as  to  its  worth.  Zelter  wrote  a 
letter  abusive  or  the  music.  Goethe  never  acknowledged  the  gift, 
er  replied  to  Berlioz's  Lei ter, 

1      •'.     «.,    prilche  mil  .1.  i'    Eckermann,"  L830,  January  3, 

'Faust/1  ■!  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  produced  :n  1 1 1 « -  Th6Atr4 

« i •  -   x-  October  2"  one,      Faust,   rejuvenated   bj    liis  nun 

I  rite,  the  daughter  of  Conrad,  an  old  soldier,  from  drowning. 

ki  for  her  hand,  bul  f?onrad  tho  offi»r  because  Paiml   rannol    maintain   bet 

i        •    ■!•    perati     lnvok<     the  aid  "i   hell.     Mephlstopheles  appears, 

•  'Mi   in  i  •    for  :i   bond   binding  the  two  for  eternity,     Paust 

R     'i  snd  noble,  if  again  asks  Conrad  for  u\<  daughter.     Soon   the  price  paid 

li  midden   prosperity    is   known       Marguerite   rejects   him,   and 

:  ii'ip.     i  .mi  i   feel     remorse,     lie  demand     ol    Vfephl  topheles  the  annulment   <>i 

r»rlte.  who  If   found    to   be   i  be   i"  Iresi  of  1 1 » « • 
ii,.i,i.  |  brilliant    m  ■  >  <     Pot   an    account    of  I 

Mi,'    in  rh<    ''■      de    Paris1;    \a      NouveautGs."    bi 

i.    in  arj    I.-  •  omi  1007,  pp.     I 


The  revision  of  these  scenes  were  made  and  the  other  portions  of 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  were  composed  in  1845-46.  The  first 
performance  was  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  December  6,  1846. 
Berlioz  conducted.  The  singers  were  Mme.  Duflot-Maillard,  Roger, 
Leon,  Henri.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
New  York,  February  12,  1880.  Amy  Sherwin,  Jules  Jordan,  Franz 
Remmertz,  Bourne.  Leopold  Damrosch  conducted.  The  first  per- 
formance in  Boston  was  on  May  14,  1880.  Mrs.  Humphrey-Allen 
(now  Mrs.  George  F.  Babbitt),  W.  J.  Winch,  Clarence  Hay,  and 
"an  Amateur"  (S.  B.  Schlesinger) .  B.  J.  Lang  conducted.  The 
first  performance  in  operatic  form  was  at  Monte  Carlo,  February 
18,  1893.     Mile.  d'Alba,  Jean  de  Reszke,  Melchissedec,  and  Illy. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Rakoczy  March  in  Boston  was  at 
one  of  Theodore  Thomas's  concerts  on  April  9,  1870. 

Berlioz,  early  in  1846,  was  about  to  leave  Vienna  for  Budapest. 
He  wrote  the  Rakoczy  March  the  night  before  his  departure.  "A 
Viennese  amateur,  who  knew  well  the  manners  of  the  country  I 
was  to  visit,  came  to  me  some  days  before  with  a  volume  of  old  airs. 
'If  you  wish  to  please  the  Hungarians,'  he  said,  'write  a  piece  on 
one  of  their  national  airs.  They  will  be  enraptured,  and  you  in 
turn  will  give  me,  when  you  are  back,  news  of  their  EUoi  (hurrah ! ) 
and  applause.  Here  is  a  collection,  and  you  have  only  to  choose.' 
I  took  his  advice  and  chose  the  Rakoczy  tune." 

The  march  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  Budapest,  February 
15,  1846,  in  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  in  the  National  Theatre. 
The  description  of  the  reception  of  it  by  the  Hungarians  is  familiar. 
"The  extraordinary  effect  it  produced  tempted  me  to  introduce  it  in 
my  score  of  'Faust.'  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  my  hero  in  Hun- 
gary at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  making  him  witness  the 
passage  of  an  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain  where  he  is  walking, 
buried  in  thought.  A  German  critic  found  it  exceedingly  strange 
that  I  had  made  Faust  travel  to  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why  I 
should  not,  and  I  should  not  have  hesitated  the  least  in  the  world 
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to  take  1 1 Iiii  anywhere  else,  if  it  would  have  helped  my  score.  I 
had  not  hound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's  plan,  and  the  most  eccentric 
travels  may  be  attributed  to  a  character  like  Faust  without  any 

shock  to  probability.  Other  German  critics  took  up  this  singular 
thesis  later,  and  attacked  me  with  still  greater  violence  for  the 
changes  I  made  in  Goethe's  plan!  As  if  there  were  no  other  'Fa lists1 
than  Goethe's!  ...  I  have  often  wondered  why  those  same  critics 
never  reproached  me  for  the  libretto  of  my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  sym- 
phony, which  is  little  like  the  immortal  tragedy.  Xo  doubt,  because 
Shakespeare  is  not  a  German*  Patriotism!  Fetishism!  Cretinism !" 
Christopher  Marlowe  pictures  Faust  as  an  accomplished  traveler 
here  who  was  personally  conducted  by  Mephistopheles.    Faust  says 

(scene  vii.)  : — 

* 
Haying  now.  my  good  Mephistophilis, 

Passed  with  delight  the  stately  town  of  Trier. 

Evironed  round  with  airy  mountain-tops, 

With  walls  of  flint,  and  deep  entrenched  lakes. 

Not  to  he  won  by  any  conquering  prince1: 

From  Paris  next,  coasting  the  realm  of  France. 

We  saw  the  river  Maine  fall  into  Rhine, 

Whose  banks  are  set  with  groves  of  fruitful  vines; 

Then  up  to  Naples,  rich  Campania, 

Whose  buildings  fair  and  gorgeous  to  the  eye. 

The  streets  straight  forth,  and  paved  with  finest  brick; 

Quarter  the  town  in  four  equivalents. 

There  saw  we  learned  Maro's  golden  tomh. 

The  way  he  cut.  an  English  mile  in   Length, 

Through  a  rock  of  stone  in  one  night's  space: 

From  thence  to  Venice.  Padna.  and  the  rest. 

In  one  of  which  a  sumptuous  temple  stands. 

That   threats  the  stars  with  her  aspiring  top. 

Tims  hitherto  has   Fanstns  spent   his  time: 

But  tell  me.  now,  what  resting  place  is  this? 

I  last    thOU,  as  erst    I   did  command. 
Conducted  me  within  the  walls  of  Rome? 

Akos  Las/Jo  gives  litis  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kakoc/.v 
March:— 

When  Prince  Franz  Kakoczv  II.  i  Hi"*',  L735)  entered  in  solemn 
Rtate  liis  town  of  Eperjes,  bringing  with  him  his  young  bride  thJ 

'During    the    World    War    Borne    German    writers    insisted    thai    Shakespeare    was 
rman  descent.    Thej  also  found  for  Dante  some  German  ancestors.     "DeutschlanJ 
Qber  ull<  Ed 
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Princess  Amalie  Karoline,  daughter  of  Duke  Vanfried  of  Hesse,  the 
leader  of  the  gypsies,  Michael  Barna,  court  fiddler  and  favorite  of 
the  Prince,  wrote  a  processional  march  in  honor  of  the  pair  and 
played  it  with  his  band.  The  march  was  originally  of  a  joyous  na- 
ture, but  Barna  rewrote  it.  He  learned  that  his  master  was  about 
to  revolt  against  the  Austrian  house,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Szat- 
mar ;  and  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and  with  tears 
he  spoke  from  his  heart:  "Most  gracious  Prince!  You  abandon 
a  pleasant  life,  to  chase  after  nothing !"  And  to  soothe  the  Prince 
he  took  his  fiddle  in  his  hand  and  played  the  rewritten  tune,  the 
tune  with  which  he  had  greeted  his  happy  master,  who  then  blazed 
at  the  zenith  of  his  might. 

The  Prince  died  exiled  in  Turkey,  whither  Barna  had  followed 
him. 

The  "Rakoczy  Song"  was  popular  among  the  Hungarian  people 
and  the  wandering  gypsy  musicians.  It  was  first  put  in  notation 
by  Karl  Vaczek  of  Jaszo,  who  died,  very  old,  in  1828.  He  was  an 
amateur  who  had  played  the  flute  before  the  Austrian  court,  and 
was  known  as  one  learned  in  music.  He  learned  the  Kakoczy  tune 
from  a  grandchild  of  Michael  Barna,  a  woman  renowned  through- 
out all  Hungary  for  her  beauty  and  fiddling;  and  her  name  was 
Czinka  Panna. 

Vaczek  wrote  the  tune  on  paper  and  gave  the  manuscript  to  a 
fiddler  named  Ruzsitska,*  who  made  of  it  a  greater  work,  for  he 
broadened  it  into  a  march  and  battle  music. 

The  original  melody  of  Barna  was  preferred  by  the  Hungarians. 
Berlioz  in  his  transcription  used  portions  of  Ruzsitska's  version; 
he  took  the  true  "Kakoczy  Song"  and  also  Ruzsitska's  battle  music. 

*Was  not  this  "fiddler"  a  musician  named  Wencelas  Ruzsicska,  born  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1758,  at  Jameritz  in  Moravia?  Going  to  Vienna,  sent  by  his  father  to  give 
lessons,  he  studied  composition,  became  court  organist  and  played  the  viola  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  National  Theatre.  He  died  at  Vienna  on  June  21,  1823.  It  is 
said  that  he  drifted  into  Hungary  in  1797.  When  Salieri  discovered  Schubert's  easy 
aptitude  for  music  he  handed  him  over  to  Ruzsicska,  who  did  not  keep  him  long, 
[but  returned  him,  saying:  "He  knows  everything  already.  God  Almighty  has  taught 
him."  Albert  Soubies  in  his  little  book  on  Hungarian  music  (Paris,  1898)  says  that 
Ruzsicska's  opera  "the  Flight  of  Bela"  (1826)  was  the  first  opera  in  the  Hungarian 
J  language. 
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Csinka  Panna  was  educated  musically  bv  a  German  Kapellmeister 
at  EtoEsnyo.  When  she  was  fourteen,  she  married  a  gypsj  who 
played  the  c<Viola  da  Gampa,"  and  with  her  husband  and  her  two 
brothers  went  here  and  there  in  Bungary.  Their  performance  oi 
the  Kakdi'zy  .March  was  sensational.  Before  her  death  her  hand 
was  composed  wholly  <>f  her  sons.  A\"1hiii  she  died,  her  beloved 
Amati.  which  had  been  given  her  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cz&ky,  was 
buried  with  her:  for  she  had  asked  (his.  She  was  at  the  height  of 
her   tame  in    L772.* 

But  according  to  the  Vienna  Allg.  Utisik-Zcitutig  (No.  27.  1846, 
page  104)  a  regimental  bandmaster  named  Scholl,  "a  very  modest, 
amiable,  good,  fat  man,"  composed  the  R&koczy  March  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  may  have  based  his  march 
on    the  old   tnne. 


When  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  was  first  performed.  Wagner's 
'•Tannhanser"  was  not  a  year  old  on  the  stage;  Verdi's  greatest 
opera  was  then  "Ernani";  Schumann  had  still  ten  years  to  live; 
Tchaikovsky  was  six  years  old;  Brahms  was  a  student  of  thirteen 
years. 

•For  a  sketch  ut'  licr  life  Bee  Liszt's  "Des  Boh6miens  el  de  In  musique  en  llongrie/1 
pp.   292,   293    I  Paris,    L859). 
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Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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Cleansed 

and 

Refinished 

JILMOST  LIKE  NEW 


NOW  $2.00 

COLLECTION  AND  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 


284  Boylston  Street 
17  Temple  Place 
29  State  Street 
79  Summer  Street 

248  I  luntington  Avenue 


BOSTON 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Back  Bay   3900 

Connecting  Boston  Shop* 


Bra  rich  Shops 


Kl.lNE  .COOI.IIx.l.  CORNER 

I  1|(J    BmCOH    Street 

mai  DEN  mass  M  PImmm  Sera* 
WALTHAM  W  Strati 

i  RTOWN  MASS  l  Gtlta  Strati 
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1274    Mttlirhllftttl    Avenue 

LYNN  MASS  22  MunttM  Strwl 
SAl.l  M  MASS  72  Wukbfftoa  Strati 

MAM  Hi     II  R  ma 

I   I   V      |0    Wr.t     4H    Slrrrt 

1*1  III  ANN  I'HIA  PA    1901  Chc.lnui   Siren 


ALBANY  N  V  75  North  iv.,rl  Strati 
HARTFt  RD  CONN  47  Farmimton  Ave 
BRIDCEPl  RT  0  »NN  21 1  Suu  Street 
WATERBURY  CONN   U  EmI   Mrua  Street 
NEW  HAVEN  CONN  129  Cbarcfa  Street 
PRINGFIELD  mass  294  Bridfi  Street 
W(  K(  i  STER  mass  .-<,  Petri  sum 
ill-  KB  RG  mass  170  Miln  Strati 

NI.W     Bl   Dl  '    RD     MASS    (.72    I'urcl.-T    Strrrt 

I  ALL  KIVI  R  MASS   197  Hu.k  Street 
PROVUM  NCE  Rl  157  Mtthtwraii  Street 
NEWPORT  Rl  231  ThuxM  Strati 


is 


SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


LAST  CONCERT  THIS  SEASON 

FAREWELL  APPEARANCE  OF 
PIERRE  MONTEUX 


Thursday  Evening,   May   1 ,   1 924 

AT  EIGHT 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conductor 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 
AT  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


'         r.OLM   LANG 

6  NEWBURY  STREET 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE  APPRECIATION    OF    MUSIC 

AND      ACCOMPANIST  AND  SONG  INTERPRETATION 


CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITE 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


Mrs.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 


ACCOMPANIST  — COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET   -   BOSTOr 

Telephone,  531b  Haymarket 


HARRY  C.  WHITTEMORE 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  and  SONG  INTERPRETATION 
LANG  STUDIOS.    6  NEWBURY  STREET 

RALPH  OSBORNE 

BARITONE 
I  g^JNlQUE  396  MOUNT  AUBURN  STREET 

TEACHING     REPERTOIRE  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS 

STYLE  Telephone.  University  3720 

ANNA  STOVALL-LOTHIAM 

PIANI>i  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty   N      England  Conservatory  ol  Music 
ton  'Hid  Laaell  Seminary,  AuUirndalc 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Td  i 

:  •'-    .  ;  l  i''i'  :;/-  :;,R  STELZELL 

PIANIST  AND  TEA(  HER 

THE  DUNNING  SYSTEM  OF  IMPROVED  Ml'SK    STIDY 

FOR  BEGINNERS.  pted 

que  with    prcml  emphasis  on  devitaliwtiaOi 
HOTl  L  Ml. Mi  NWAl .  BOSTON 

Tl,-  CURE  of  STAGEFRIGHT  an«l  nervousness 

I  01  those  who  are  timid  in  concerl   and  club  work  and  public  speakings 
Applv  f<»r  Further  information  and  endorsement!  to 

MARY  LOUISE   GOODHUE     .*.      56  Fayerwenther  St.,  Cambridge 

.   M 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST   AND    TEACHER 

Tel.  University  371 6.w  4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

For  information 

Address,"  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE 


HARMONY  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
605  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq.,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
150  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Tel.,  Regent  2365-R 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.     Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio,  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone,  Back  Bay  3040 


PIANIST 

BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  34 14-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


RECITAL 


BARITONE 

ORATORIO— CONCERT— RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

89  Audubon  Road,  Boston         Copley  796 1-M 


INSTRUCTOR  and  COACH 

will  receive  his  pupils  in 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  at 

16  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE,  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize  Madame  Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatoire 


talent." 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  COPLEY 
18  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Copley  5092-R 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM.   180  Nehoiden  Street 
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Composer     —     Pianist     —     Editor  1 

Instruction  in  1 

PIANO.  THEORY  and  HARMONY  I 

Trinity  Court,  Boston—  B.  B.  4030  1 
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Minsort  tcl^nmlin 

THE 

S  T  RA  D  I  V  A  R  I  U  S 

of  P  i  (i  n  o  s 

WI  [EN  Stradivari  us  made  his  viol  ins,  neither 
cost  of  production  nor  volume  of  output 
was  his  chief  concern".  His  mind  was  absorbed  in 
producing  a  masterpiece — HIS  contribution  to 
the  art  of  violin  playing. 

The  makers  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  adhere  t<>  the 

e  lofty  ideal.  Why  Increase  of  expenditure  the  Mr.son  & 

Hamlin  Piano  could  be  made  finer,  if  would  unhesitatingly 

be  done  and  the  price  increased  accordingly.  With  them  prut* 

|i  the  last  consideration    -not  the  first. 

It  is  impossible  to  con vej  in  words  an  adequi  i  of  the 

surp  tonal  quality  of  the  Mason  &   Hamlin  Piano.  Only 

i  in  givi  I izal ion  of  it s  beaut)  . 

We  in  i  to  call  and  hear  it . 

mason    \    HAM  LI  N    co. 

i  i«.-i  is  Boylston 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  May  1,  at  8. 00 
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M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

New  England  Distributors  for 

STEINWAY 

STEINERT  JEWETT  WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUO -ART  Reproducing  Pianos 

Pianola  Pianos 


U2JJ2222J 


VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


STEINERT  HALL 

162  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SEASON   1923-1924 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  MAY  1,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  .         .         .         .         .         .         .        Treasurer 

ALFRED  L.  AIKEN  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  ben  said  that  he  was  tin- 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  horn  the  Steinway  PianOi  which 
is  acknowledged  to  he  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.      What   a   pity   it   is  that   the 

r  could  not  himself  have 

played    Upon    the   greatest    instrument  — 

that  these  two  cou!  I  not  haw  Iv.n  born 

.1!      Though  the  Steinway  was  de- 

Beethoven,  it  was   here  in   t:me  for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  BerfiOE 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  greets 
Stcinway  than  these  great  men  knew 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Padcrewksl 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such,  fl 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  tO^H 
this  Instrument  of  the  lmmortth 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  an' 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  pos 
tested  and  played  and  cherished  not  onl 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  musw 
but  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 

Slrlnirau  fr  Sons  and  thrir  dralrrs  Aoi*  made  it  contoniently  posslhl*  for  music  lovers  to  own  a  SteinWav 
1  'in  ts.  SH71)  and  up,  plut  freight  at  points  distant  from  New  York. 

STEIN  WAY  8  SONS,  Stcinway  Hall,  109  E  14th  Street,  NewYor 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON 


1924-1925 


SANDERS     THEATRE 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENINGS  AT  EIGHT 


October  1 6  November  6        December  4 

January  8  February  5         February  26 

March  19  April  2  April  30 


JULIUS    CHALOFF 

In  this  musician  a  composer-pianist  of  rare  quality  and 
power  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  Ampico  artists.  ^jHe  was 
born  in  Boston  of  Russian  parents  and  has  attained  a  high  place 
among  eminent  musicians  and  real  distinction  in  his  musical 
achievements. 

THE  AMPICO 


His  playing  of  Islamey,  that  won- 
derful Oriental  Fantasie  by  Bala- 
Irfrew,  adds  yet  another  triumph 

to  die  long  line  of  Ampico  suc- 
cesses. For  the  Ampico  re-enacts 

Julius  Ch. doffs  interpretation  of 
this  tremendously  difficult   com- 


position—  its  blazing  color,  its 
Oriental  enchantment,  with  ut- 
most fidelity.  'From  crashing 
crescendo  to  delicate  diminuen- 
do,  all  the  exquisite  shading  in- 
spired by  the  art  ists  own  genius 
is  brought  to  you  by  the  Ampico. 


1 69  Tremont  Street.  Boston 


PIANOS    <>i     am     PRICES         BACH    PR]     EMINENT    IN    ITS    mass 
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SANDERS  THEATRE       . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


NINTH  CONCERT 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  MAY  1 


AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  "FidehV 


Beethoven 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

j  III.  Allegro;     Trio. 

1  IV.  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


Wagner 
Wagner 

Wagner 


.    "The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 
A  Siegfried  Idyl 

Excerpts  from  "The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs" 
Siegfried's  Ascent  to  Bruennhilde's  Rock  ("Siegfried," 
Act  III,  Scene  2);  Morning  Dawn  and  Siegfried's 
Rhine  Journey  (Prologue  to  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods"); 
Close  of  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


To  Paris 

by  way  of  Iceland  and  the  North  Cape 
on  the  Raymond-Whitcomb 

Midnight  Sun  Cruise 

Take  this  wonderful  cruise  as  your  way  to 
Europe,  instead  of  the  trans-Atlantic  ferry. 

Sail  June  26  (at  the  height  of  the  season)  on  the 
Cunard  steamship  "Franconia" — the  newest  great 
liner.  In  the  five  weeks  of  leisurely  cruising  you  will 
see  the  marvelous  Midnight  Sun,  quaint  Reykjavik  in 
far-away  Iceland,  the  stupendous  North  Cape  and  all 
the  great  Norwegian  Fjords  with  their  fascinating  little 
villages  and  spectacular  sea  and  mountain  scenery. 

Arrive  at  Boulogne  July  21  in  ample  time  for  summer 
travel  abroad.  Return  passage  on  any  Cunard  sail- 
ing is  included  in  the  Cruise  rate. 

Europe  this  Summer 

Tours  through  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Special  tour  of  Switzerland  and  the  Passes  of  the  Alps. 
Motor  tours  through  Bngland  and  Scotland. 

Indi\  idual  Travel  Service  for  those  who  prefer  to  travel  without 

rf  or  on  their  own  itinerary.      Your  own  dates  and  route-. 

arrangements  and  reservations  for  you.  Our  chain  of 
1  uropean  offices  at  your  command.  The  new  "Guide  to 
European  Travel"  explains  thi-  system.     Send  for  a  copy. 


Culiforniti 


Alaska 


I'ncific  North* est 


Raymond  &  Whitconib  Co. 


emple 


I  on      Telephone,  Bead)  6964 


Overture  to  "Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Op.  72 

Ludwig  vax  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven's  opera,  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text, 
adapted  freely  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly's 
"Leonore;  ou,  1' Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "historical  fact"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February 
19,  1798,  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  with 
Anna  Pauline  Milder,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hauptmann,  as  the  heroine. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in 
1807,  and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which- he  re- 
tained the  theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Frlih- 
lingstagen,"  but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3. 
The  opera  was  not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture 
disappeared.  "Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  1814,  and  for 
this  performance  Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know 
from  his  diary  that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work 
from  March  to  May  15  of  that  year. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  per- 
formances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried 
earnestly  to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore" 
No.  3  is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  "Leonore"  No.  1  is 
often  heard  either  in  theatre  or  in  concert-room.  Marx  wrote  much 
in  favor  of  it,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  "musical  delineation  of 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  as  she  appears  before  the  clouds  of  mis- 
fortune have  settled  down  upon  her." 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  two 
trombones,  and  strings. 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67     .      .      .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  Gr  major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.    All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 


two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 

are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Behind* 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Bfttow 
said, — that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme.  "So  knocks  Fate 
<»n  the  door!"*  instead  of  Investigating  the  statement  that  the 
rhythm  of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird. — oriole 
or  goldfinch, — heard  during  a  walk:  instead  of  a  Ions  analysis. 
which  is  vexation  and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  va- 
riants in  notation, — let  US  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz 
wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventnre. 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,' 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Iloiatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  maim,  versate  diwnaf 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  tin1  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  ns  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven:  he  develops 
in  ii  his  own  intimate1  thought  ;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh.  so  sad,  his  visions 
;n  night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject; 
and   the   forms  of   melody,   harmony,  rhythm,  and   orchestration  are 

displayed  as  essentially  individual  ami  new  as  they  are  powerful 

;ind   noble. 

"The    lirs!     movement     is    devoted    to    the    painting    of    disordered 

sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great   soul,  a   prey  to  despair:  not 
the  concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resigns 
tion:  not   the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the 
death  of  Juliet;  but   the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives 
from    [ago's  mouth   the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of 
Desdemona's  guilt.     Now  ii  i^-  ;i  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in 
frightful  cries;  and  now   ii  is  the  prostration  that  lias  only  accents 
of  regret  and  profound  self-pity.     Bear  these  hiccups  of  the  orches 
t  r;i.  these  dialogues  in  chords  between  wind  Instruments  and  strings, 
which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  pain 
inl  breathing  of  n  dying  man,  and  then  give  waj   to  a  phrase  lull 
of  violence,  in  which  the  orchestm  Mnn^  in  rise  i<>  its  feet,  revived 
i»\  ;i  flash  <>f  r  11 1  \  :  mm-  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate  ;i  moment  and 
then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  **s  two  streams 

•ii  -i    M    ■    i  ■  '•!  nm  ■!    R  •  the    author  ol    thl     explanation,    nml    thnl 

I  in     pupil,  made  II   known   i<>  him, 


of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and 
above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  .   .   . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .   .   . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on 
you.  Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration, 
more  or  less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind 
that  created  the  famous  scene'of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.' 
Nuances  of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double- 
bass  figure,  executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow ;  its  savage  rough- 
ness shakes  the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols 
of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by 
little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the 
scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for 
you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little 
duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the 
boAv  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm ;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's ;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor ;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — -and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the 
movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  Gr,  B,  D,  P,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their 
tonic  C :  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have 
not  yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  trium- 
phal march,  and  the  Finale  begins.  ... 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in 
minor ;  that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that 
the  interest  Avanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I 
reply  to  this :  Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this 
because  the  passage  from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to 

*Indifferenee  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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major  were  the  means  already  understood?  Many  composers  have 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did 
they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which 

the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles, 
terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven? 
The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly 
original;  but  the  forms  <>f  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted,  and 
1  do  tint  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  becom- 
ing. Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the 
beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the  move 
inent  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  loftiness 
and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this  may 
be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the  in- 
terest t<»  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us. 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that 
of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then 
impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious 
effort  ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he 
committed  himself.  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality 
from  the  beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  dimin- 
ished interest  plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the 
ears  receive  at  the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous 
emotion  to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant 
the  more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an 
optical  illusion  makes  the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  lVr 
haps  out-  weak  organization  would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more 
laconic  peroration,  as  that  of  (iluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.' 

Then  the  audience  would  not  have  to  gTOW  cold,  and  the  symphony 
would  end  before  weariness  had  made  impossible  further  following 
in  the  steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mis€ 
I  a  na  ii<  of  the  work:  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  this 
finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few  movements  can 
draw  oear  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony   was  performed   in    Boston   at   an   Academy  concert 

;i-  early  ;i-  November  27,  18 1 1 . 

Other  first  performances:  London.  April  15,  1816,  Philharmonic 
Society;  Paris,  April  i."..  1828,  Societe*  des  Concerts;  Petrogradj 
March  23.  1859;  Rome,  November  9,  1877;  .Madrid.  1878. 


Tin:    RlDI    OF   TH1    V.\  LB  vi:i  Bfl    PROM    "DlH    h'ai.ki  i:r,"    i"Tm:    Vai.- 

Richard  Wagneh 

Born  al  i  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice.  February    L3,  L883) 

The  third  act  ol  "Die  Wn Ik n re"  begins  with  the  music  of  the  ride 

of    the    Valkyries.      After   some    forty    measures,    the   curtain    rises 

■bowing  ih«'  summit   of  b   rocky  mount,     the  "Brflnnhildenstein.M 

Tm  the  right  b  forest  (,t  pines  bounds  the  Bcene,  to  the  left  the 

entrance  to  b  rocky  cave;  above  the  cave,  the  mm  rises  to  its  high* 
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eel  point.  Towards  the  rear  the  view  is  unobstructed;  higher  and 
Lower  rocks  form  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Clouds  sweep  by  the  ridge, 
as  though  driven  by  a  storm.  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  AValtraute  and 
Schwertleite  have  camped  on  the  summit,  over  the  cave;  they  are 
in  full  armor.  ...    A  big  cloud  approaches  from  the  rear." 

The  Valkyries  hail  a  sister  who  is  disclosed  by  the  lightning  as 
bringing  a  fallen  warrior  on  her  horse  through  the  heavens.  The 
civ  of  the  Valkyries  resounds.  As  they  gather  in  number,  more 
voices  arc  added.  Briinnhilde  appears  bringing  in  Sieglinde,  and 
begs  her  sisters'  protection  from  the  wrath  of  her  father,  Wotan, 
whom  she  has  disobeyed. 


"A  Siegfried  Id*l" Richard  Wagnbb 

(Born  at   Leipeic,  May  22.  1813;  died  at  Venice.   February  13,  1SS3) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  ISoT.  She  was 
married  to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  IS,  1S5T.  They  were 
divorced  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  Xovember  24,  1S3G,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1S61,  and  she  died  at 
Dresden,  January  25,  18G6. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were 
married  at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1S70.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son. 
was  born  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Kichter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript 
score  on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  line  copy 
to  his  wife.  Bichter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then 
went  to  Zurich,  where,  with  11k1  help  of  Oskar  Kahl.  concert-master 
of  the  City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal 
w;is  on  December  21,  L870,  in  the  Coyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich. 
The  Wesendoncks  were  present.  'The  musicians  were  excellent." 
Bays  Bichter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  mu- 
sicians arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the 
rehearsal  thai  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  dn  Lac.    Christmas 

in    L870  fell   '»n   ;i    Sunday,  and  early  in   the  morning  the  iniisieians 
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arrived  at  Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  per- 
formance might  be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were 
put  quietly  in  position  on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the 
large  kitchen.  The  little  orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs, 
Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the  top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood- 
wind instruments,  horns,  and  at  the  bottom  the  violoncello  and 
double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not  see  the  violoncello  and  bass, 
but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  orchestra  was  thus  com- 
posed: two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two  violas  (one  played 
by  Hans  Kichter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet),  violoncello,  double- 
bass,  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns.  Kichter  says 
he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the  few  measures  given  it  from  a 
bandsman.     The  performance  began  at  7.30  a.m. 

The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the  music-drama,  all 
save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Sleep,  my  child'7;  but  the  development  of 
the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  poetical  dedication  to  Cosima. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  "Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


Siegfried's  Passing  Through  the  Fire  to  Brunnhilde's  Rock 
("Siegfried,"  Act  III.,  Scene  2)  ;  Morning  Dawn  and  Siegfried's 
Journey  up  the  Rhine;  Close  ("Dusk  of  the  Gods"* — Pro- 
logue)       Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

These  selections  were  made  for  concert  use  by  Hans  Richter.  His 
score  is  a  reproduction  of  the  respective  passages  in  the  music- 
drama. 

Wotan  had  condemned  the  Valkyrie,  Brtinnhilde,  for  disobedience, 

*'George    Bernard    Shaw    prefers    "Night   Falls    on    the    Gods,"    although    he    gives 
"God's-gloaming"  as  a  literal  translation. 
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to  sleep  wiihhi  ;i  circle  of  fire,  through  which  only  a  hero  thai  «1( k4s 
not  know  tear  can  pass  to  awaken  her.  Siegfried  after  he  has 
shattered  Wotan's  spear,  guided  by  the  song  of  the  forest  bird 
rushes  "with  all  the  tumult  of  Spring  in  his  veins"  to  the  sleeping 

maiden.  The  Volsung  motive  is  followed  by  the  lirsi  phase  oi  the 
Siegfried  motive.  Then  use  is  made  of  ilrc  Fire  motive  and  Sieg- 
fried's Horn  Call,  which  typifies  the  hero's  passage  through  the 
flames.  The  Fire  music  dies  away;  the  Slumber  motive  is  intro- 
duced, and.  alter  the  solemn  harmonies  of  the  Fate  motive  are 
heard,  the  first  violins,  unaccompanied,  sing  a  Long  strain  based 
on  the  motive  of  Freia,  goddess  Of  youth  and  love. 

Horning  Dawn.  This  is  the  scene  just  before  Siegfried  and  Brnnn- 
hilde  come  out  of  the  cave  alter  hours  of  happiness.  Brunnhilde 
has  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  tin1  gods.  Siegfried  swears  eternal 
fidelity,  and  as  a  pledge  gives  her  the  ring  which  he  had  worn.  She 
gives  him  her  horse  (irane  and  her  shield,  The  sun  rises  as  Sieg- 
fried sets  out  on  his  journey  to  the  Rhine  and  the  home  of  the 
Gribichungs.  Brunnhilde  watches  him  making  his  way  down  the 
valley.  The  sound  of  his  horn  comes  to  her  from  afar.  The  motives 
are  those  of  Fate.  Siegfried  the  Hero,  Brunnhilde  the  Wife,  the 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries.  There  is  then  a  skip  to  the  last  and  rap- 
turous measures  of  the  parting  scene,  with  a  climax  worked  out  of 
Siegfried's   Wander  Song  and   Brunnhilde's  Love.     The  height   of 

the  climax  includes  parts  of  the  motives  of  Siegfried  the  Hero  and 
the  Hide  of  the  Valkyries. 

Siegfried's  Journey  up  the  Rhine,  called  by  Wagner  an  orchestral 
scherzo,  is  the  interlude  between  the  Prologue  and  the  first  act  of 

"Dusk  of  the  (Jods."     The  Scherzo  is  in  three  parts.     The  first    is  a 

working  up  of  Siegfried's  Horn  ('all  and  part  of  the  Fire  motive 
with  use  afterwards  of  the  Wander  Song,  The  second  part  begins 
with  a  full  orchestra]  outburst.  The  Rhine  motive  is  sounded  by 
brass  and  wood-wind.     Another  motive  is   Renunciation  of   Love, 

which  frightens  away  the  Rhine  motive.  The  third  pan  is  based 
on  music  of  the  Rhine  Daughters,  the  Horn  ('all.  Ring  motive.  Rhine* 
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SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY 

Next  autumn  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
called  the  most  striking  figure  and 
dominant  personality  in  the  or- 
chestral concerts  of  London  and 
Paris,  will  come  to  America  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  the  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  is  described  as  a  leader  of  rare 
magnetism  and  forcefulness,  and  as 
an  artist  of  impassioned  convictions. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky's  earlier  career  in 
Russia  was  perhaps  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  famous  orchestra  which 
he  organized  in  Moscow.  He  as- 
sembled his  country's  best  musi- 
cians, subsidized  them,  that  his  hand  might  be  entirely  free,  and 
drilled  them  into  a  remarkable  organization.  In  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  Beethoven  and  Bach  festivals  figured  among  his  con- 
certs. He  likewise  championed  music  of  genius  from  living  com- 
posers. It  was  also  characteristic  of  him  to  travel  all  over  Russia 
with  his  orchestra,  bearing  symphonic  music  to  parts  where  it  had 
never  been  heard.  He  even  chartered  a  steamer  and,  sailing  the 
length  of  the  Volga,  gave  concerts  in  town  after  town. 

It  was  in  1920  that  circumstances  took  him  westward.  In  Paris  he 
organized  what  have  come  to  be  known  broadly  as  the  "Koussevitzky 
Concerts"  which  for  the  last  four  seasons  have  been  the  most 
prominent  in  that  city.  In  London  he  has  made  a  similarly  vivid 
impression,  particularly  as  guest  conductor  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  has  likewise  appeared  as  guest  over  numer- 
ous other  European  orchestras.  He  has  occasionally  conducted 
opera,  notably  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  and  in  Barcelona. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  will  be  the  first  Russian  to  lead  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  named  as  the  only  truly  great  con- 
ductor whom  as  yet  America  has  not  heard. 
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gold  motive,  and  at  last  the  Nibelungs'  Power-for-Evil  music;  but 
Mr.  MonUMix  has  substituted  fiual  pages  of  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  in 
place  of  Richter's  addition  of  a  tew  measures  of  the  Walhalla  motive 
("Rhinegold,"  Scene  II.). 

The  last  performance  of  these  selections  at  these  concerts  was  on 
April  30,  1904. 

Wagner  conceived  "Gotterdammerung"  as  early  as  is  is  and  wrote  the  poem 
before  these  of  the  other  nmsie  dramas  in  "Per  Ring,"  entitling  it  at  lirst 
"Siegfried's  Death."  He  began  to  compose  the  music  iv|  1860,  The  scoring 
was  completed   in  1N74. 

"Go^terdammerung"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Festival  Theatre 
in  Bayrenth.  August  IT.  1S7G.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Siegfried,  Georg 
Unger;  Gunther,  Bugen  Gnra;  Hagen,  Gustav  Siehr;  Alberich,  Carl  Hill; 
r.riinnhilde.  Amalia  Friedrich-Materna  :  Waltraute.  Luise  Jiiide:  The  throe 
Norns,  Johanna  Jachmann-Wagner,  Josephine  Scheffsky,  Friedricke  Griin ; 
The  Rhine  Daughters,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Marie  Lehmann,  Minna  Lammert.  Hans 
Richter  conducted. 

The  lirst  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Now  York.  January  25,  18SS.  Siegfried,  Alfred  Niemann  :  Gunther.  Adolf 
Robinson;  Hagen,  Emil  Fischer;  Alberich,  Rudolph  von  Milde:  Briinnhilde. 
Lilli  Lehmann:  Gutrune.  AugUSte  Seidl-Kraus;  Woglinde,  Sophie  Trauhmann: 
Wellgnnde,  Marianne  Brandt;  Flosshilde,  Louise  Meisslinger.  Anton  Seidl 
COndncted.       "The    Waltraute    and    Norn    scenes    were    omitted.      They    were 

lirst  given  at  the  Metropolitan  on  January  24.  1S99,  when  Mme.  Schumann* 

Heink  was  the  Waltraute  and  also  one  of  the  Norns.  The  others  wen-  Olga 
l'evny  and  Louise  Meisslinger.  T)er  Ring  des  Nibelungen'  was  first  performed 
without  cuts  at  the  Metropolitan  en  January  12.  17.  V.).  and  24.  1899." 

Thi'  lirst   performance  in  Boston   was  at  the   Boston  Theatre,  April  5,   lss'.' 
Siegfried,  Paul   Kalisch;   Briinnhilde.   Lilli   Lehmann:   Gutrune,   Louise  Meiss- 
linger;  Gunther,  Joseph  Beck:  Hagen,  Emil  Fischer.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 


SIGRID 

ONEGI N 


is  singing  with 
success 


5IGRID  ONEGIN 


GHINOISERIE.     By  Dagmar  de  Corval  Rybner.    High,  in  D  minor; 

Medium,  in  C  minor  ....  .60 
I  HEARD  A  CRY.     By  William  Arms  Fisher.    High,  in  C; 

Medium,  in  B-flat;  Low  in  A-fiat        .        .  .50 

SNOW  FAIRIES.     By  Cecil  Forsyth.    High,  in  C;  Medium,  in  A  ,  .60 

SPRING  FANCY.  By  John  H.  Densmore.  High,  in  B-flat;  Medium,  in  C,  60 

TIME  ENOUGH.     By  Deems  Taylor.    High;  Medium   ...  .50 

/     util  \hrrt  mUtU   ili\inunn 


VM    Onrgtn  tcrotr  Mr.   li\hrr:    "  I  have  \o  grrat  a  NMMM  uil/t   \nut    sung  tmSt  I  sing  it 

hv  r*QUf>t  alttiiw  tu  t>  ftmtt.  " 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

78-179  TREMONT  STREET  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 

Order  of   Your   Local  KI)caltr 
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VII.  March  20 
IX.  May  1 
IX.     May  1 


II.  November  15 
VIII.     April  10 

III.     December  6 

I.     October  18 
V.     February  7 


III. 
VI. 


December  6 
February  28 


Beethoven 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violin,  Op.  61 

Soloist:  Carl  Flesch 

Overture  to  "Fidelio" 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 
Berlioz 

Aria  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,"  from  "The  Flight  into  Egypt" 

Soloist:  Roland  Hayes 

Hungarian  March,  "Rakoczy" 
Borodin 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  the  Opera  "Prince  Igor" 
Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  83 
Charpentier  Soloist:  Harold  Bauer 

"Impressions  of  Italy,"  Orchestral  Suite 
Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes 

a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 
Dvorak 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 
Faure 

"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to  Maeterlinck's 
Tragedy,  Op.  80 
France: 

Symphony  in  D  minor 
Hill 

"Stevensoniana,"   Suite   No.   2,  after  Poems  from  R.   L.   Stevenson's 
d'Indy  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  Op.  29 

Symphony  for  Orchestra  and  Pianoforte  on  a  French  Mountain  Air,  Op.  25 

Soloist:  E.  Robert  Schmitz 
Liszt 

"Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2 
Mendelssohn 

Overture  to  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

MOUSSORGSKY 

"Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont-Chauve"  ("A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain"),  Orchestral 

Fantasy  II. 

Mozart 

Aria,  "Un'  Aura  Amorosa,"  from  "Cosl  fan  tutte".   Soloist:  Roland  Hayes    II.   November  15 


IV.     January  10 

VII.  March  20 

III.     December  6 
VIII.     April  10 

VIII.  April  10 

IV.     January  10 

IV.     January  10 

VI.     February  28 


VI. 


November  15 

November  15 
February  28 


II. 
III. 
I 


November  15 

December  6 

October  18 


VI.     February  28 


I. 
V. 


October  18 
February  7 


Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 
Two  Negro  Spirituals 

a.  "Go  Down  Moses." 

b.  "By-and-By."  Soloist:  Roland  Hayes 
Paine 

Prelude  to  the  "(Edipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sophocles 
Rachmaninov 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 
Ravel 

"Sheherazade,"  Three  Poems  for  Voice  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Vera  Janacopulos 
Saint-Saens 

Air,  "Amour!  viens  aider,"  from  the  Opera  "Samson  et  Dalila" 

Soloist:  Kathryn  Meisle 
Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in  A  Minor,  Op.  33 

Soloist:  Jean  Bedetti 
Schumann 

Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  54 
Sibelius  Soloist:  Constance  McGlinchee 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  39 
Smetana 

Overture  to  "Prodana  Nevesta"  ("The  Sold  Bride") 

Symphonic  Poem,   "Vltava"   ("The  Moldau"),  from  "Ma  Vlast"   ("My 
Country"),  No.' 2 
Strauss 

Dance  of  Salome  from  the  Music  Drama  "Salome" 

Tone  Poem,  "Tod    und    Verklarung"     ("Death    and    Transfiguration"), 
Op.  24 
Verdi 

Aria,  "O  Don  Fatale,"  from  the  Opera  "Don  Carlos" 
Wagner  Soloist:  Kathryn  Meisle 

Overture  to  "Flying  Dutchman" 
Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 

"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 
A  Siegfried  Idyl 
Excerpts  from  "The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs" 

Siegfried's  Ascent  to  Brunnhilde's  Rock  (Siegfried,  Act.  III.,  Scene  2) ;  Morning 
Dawn  and  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey  (Prologue  to  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods") ;  Close 
of  "The  Dusk  of  the  Gods" 
Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz"  III.     December  6 
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VIII.     April  10 
II.     November  15 

II.     November  15 

IV.     January  10 

October  18 

February  7 


I. 
V. 


I.     October  18 

IV.     January  10 

VII.     March  20 

IX.     May  1 

IX.     May  1 

IX.     May  1 


nrcg 


Cleansed 

and 

Refinished 

ALMOST  LIKE  NEW 


NOW  $2.00 

COLLECTION  AND  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 


284  Boylston  Street 
17  Temple  Place 
29  State  Street 
79  Summer  Street 

248  Huntington  Avenue 


BOSTON 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Back  Bay   3900 

Connecting  Boston  Shop- 


Branch  Shops 


BR0OKL1NE    COOLIDCL  CORNER) 

1)10  Beacon  Street 
MAI  DEN  MASS  30  PlttMBt  Street 

WALTHAM  MASS  193  M....iy  Street 
WATERTOWN  MASS  I  Galea  Street 
CAMBRIDGE  mass 

1274    MiivK  liinett*    Avenue 

LYNN  MASS  22  Mumm  Stmt 
SALEM  MASS  72  WaaMagtoo  Sum 

MAN'  III.    II  R  MA 

YORK  <  i  n    I"  Waal  4a  Sum 

PH1LADEJ  I'HIA   PA    1901    Chcilnut   Street 


ALBANY  N  Y  7'>  North  Pearl  Suect 
HARTFORD  CONN  47  Farmiagton  Ave 

BRIDGEPORT   CONN    213   State   Street 

WATERBURY  CONN   22  Bui   Main  Street 

NI.W    HAVEN  CONN    125  Church  Sum 
SPRINGFIELD  MASS  204  BrulKe  Street 

WORCESTER  MASS  2»  Pearl  Street 

incillil  RG  MASS   r>70  M.in  Street 

NEW  BEDFORD    MASS   o72  PurduM  Sum 

FALL  RIVER  mass  i»7  Bank  Sum 

PROVIDI    NCI.    R   1     137    Mathews,,    Sum 

NEWPORT  HI   Z3I  Thamei  Street 


L8 


SYMPHONY  HALL    -   .-     -     BOSTON 

OPENING,  MONDAY  NIGHT 

May  5 


The  celebrated 


p 


o 


(39th  Season) 

ORCHESTRA  OF  80  SYMPHONY  PLAYERS 
AGIDE  JACCHIA,  Conductor 


'Popular  'Programmes 


Refreshments 


Ticket  reservations  at  box  office,  Symphony  Hall 
Table  seats,  $1.00;  1st  Balcony,  $1,  75c,  50c;  Admission,  25c  (no  tax) 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 

MALCOLM   LANG 

6  NEWBURY  STREET 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE  APPRECIATION    OF    MUSIC 

AND      ACCOMPANIST  AND  SONG  INTERPRETATION 


CHAR]  ES  ADAMS  WIHIT.K 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


Mr*.  chaki/ks  a.  wihtk 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET   -  BOSTON 


Telephone,  5316  Haymarkct 


HARRY  C.  WHITTXMU,;;: 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  and  SONG  INTERPRETATION 
LANG  STUDIOS,    6  NEWBURY  STREET 


BARITONE 

C  ^c-KonQUE  396  M0UNT  AUBURN  STREET 

TEACHING  j  REpERToiRE  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS 

'  STYLE  Telephone,  University  3720 

.ANNA  .■n,OVAf.f,-..l,OM,:(i:(A:N  " 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston  and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

T<  I  phi  "' .  Copley  0898-R 

:/!. '  MO'.   lAVKX'U  STJvL'/ivIL 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Till;  DUNNING  SYSTEM  OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC  STUDY 

FOR  1  >\'S  »I NNcKSi      Children  from  fivi  yean  upward  accepted 

ching   Alto  advanced  »tudcnt».  Lciclvi  ixky  tr<  hnique  with  special  emphatii  ondevital  i 
TcUph  HOTl  I.  HEMENWAi .  BOSTON 

The  CURE  or  STAGEFRIGH  I    and  nervousness 

who  are  timid  in  concert  and  club  work  and  public  speaking, 

Apply  fof  Further  information  and  cndor.M-nu  nts  to 

MARY  LOUISE   GOODHUE     .*.     56  Faycrweather  St.,  Cambridge 

University  3877-M 

2i) 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST   AND   TEACHER 
jy.  University  371 6-W  4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


CONCERT  PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

For  information 

Address,  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE 


HARMONY  and  MUSIC  APPRECIATION 
605  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq.,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
150  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  Tel.,  Regent  2365-R 


PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Classes  in  Two  Piano  Playing,  four  and  eight  hands 
a  specialty.  Interpretative  talks  on  the  Great 
Composers.    Symphony  Programmes  followed. 

Studio.  502  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE  Telephone,  Back  Bay  3040 


PIANIST 

BOSTON  STUDIO       23  STEINERT  HALL 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


Hams  otackpoie  3>eaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and    Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .       54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


BARITONE 

ORATORIO— CONCERT— RECITAL 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

89  Audubon  Road,  Boston        Copley  796 1-M 


INSTRUCTOR  and  COACH 

will  receive  his  pupils  in 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYrNG  at 

16  Martin  Street  -  Cambridge,  Mass. 


160  LAKE  VIEW  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

PHONE,  UNIVERSITY  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize  Madame  Howe 

to^  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatoire 


talent." 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

THE  COPLEY 
18  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Tel.  Copley  5092-R 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM.  180  Nehoiden  Street 
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CHARLES 


Composer     —     Pianist     —     Editor  | 

1  Instruction  in  I 

I  PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY  I 

1  Trinity  Court,  Boston—  B.  B.  4030  | 
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PABLO    CASALS 

Master    of   the    Bow 
The    World's    Greatest    Cellist 

Having    purchased    a 

Piano 

in  a  letter  to  its  makers  writes  as  follows: 

"I  am  convinced  of  the  luperiority  of  your  instrument! 

in  their  purely  musical  quality  <>f  tone,  their  artistic  ap- 
peal, and,  in  short,  qualities  which  the  true  musician  seeks 
in  any  musical  instrument.91 

MASON     \     EI  AM  LIN     CO. 
U6-1  is  Boyltton  Street 


Providence  Programmes 


INFANTRY  HALL         .  .  .         PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  20,  at  8.15 


PRSGRSrtME 


1 1 S 


Jfe 


VLADIMIR 

DE    PACHMANN 

uses   and   endorses 

tthsi^alftttrittfiiano 


exclusively 


(the  3jml  dxmn  piano 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

INDIANAPOLIS         ST.  LOUIS  LOUISVILLE 

DENVER  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


R<  pn  v  nted  \>y 
Tin  MEIKLEJOHN  COMPANY,  297  Weyboeeet  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  20,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1923,   BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  .        .        .        .        .        .         Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

ALFRED  L.  AIKEN  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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JV/j  USIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home. 
It  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  an  unending  source  of  inspiration  and 
recreation  for  the  growing  generation,  a  refining,  cultivat- 
ing influence  touching  every  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that  appeals 
to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of 
the  home,  the  instrument  that  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. And  the  greatest  among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY, 
prized  and  cherished  throughout  the  wide  world  by  all 
lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys 
respond  to  love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected, 
revered  — loved  — the  name  and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 


STEINWAY  &   SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


n-DBYTHl   ROW  K40S1  DEA1  ERS  l  VERYWHEM 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                       Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Flamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

,c. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Hoens. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contea-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

C. 

Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 
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One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  Concert  in  Providence 


Forty-third  Season,   1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  20 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven  ........         Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto;  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Wagner     . 

Dukas 
Schubert 

Goldmark 


a.  Schmerzen. 

b.  Traume. 


a.  Die  Allmacht. 

b.  Erlkonig. 


Songs  with  Orchestra 

"La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse" 
Songs  with  Orchestra 

Overture  to  "Sakuntala" 


SOLOIST 
SIGRID  ONEGIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The    South   Sea   Islands 

Fiji,  Samoa,  Tahiti — romantic,  usually  inaccessible 
save  to  the  very  wealthy  or  the  very  adventurous 
—  are  included  in  the  Raymond-Whitcomb  Cruise 
Round  the  World  in  1924.  (S.  S.  "Resolute"- 
January  19.)  The  mirrored  harbors,  the  palm- 
crowned  atolls,  the  sheer  purple  peaks,  the  vivid 
native  dances, are  sights  comparatively  few  travelers 
have  seen.  The  cruise,  limited  to  4S0  passengers, 
sails  Eastward,  visiting  each  successive  country  at 
the  most  propitious  season  —  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon, 
Java,  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Panama,  etc. 
We    will    gladly    send    you    descriptive    booklets. 

The   Mediterranean 

The  Raymond-Whitoomb  \l)2\  Mediterranean  Cruise,  Bailing 
February  '',  on  the  S.S.  "Reliance,"  has  several  features  which 

differentiate  it  from  other  si tui liar  cruises.  It  visits  the  "  standard" 
ports  and  countries  and  in  addition  ineludes  hoth  Bgypl  and  the 
Holy   Land,  hoth  Algeria    anil     Tunisia,  and    is    the  Only  cruise  to 

include  Venicci  Corsica  and  Cattaro  in  the  Jugo-Slavian  fjords. 

The  ntlur  Raymond-Whitcomb  Winter  Travel  Opportnnities  are  at 
usual  diverse  /ours  to  South  America,  Japan- China,  and  the  most 
varied   Tonn    to    California,    Mexico   and   Hawaii   ever   planned. 

Raymond   &   Whit  comb   Co. 

1 7   I  emple  Plaoe(  Boston 

I  in    CHURCH  TICKB1    AG1  NCI 
5  l   Bxohentfc  St  rent 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92    .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
1811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged 
to  Gustav  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottebohm,  were 
for  the  first  movement.*  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto 
are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3, 
dedicated  in  1818  to  Count  Kasoumovsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title :  "Anf ang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  O  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part." 
Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 
for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the 
Finale  Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in 
C-sharp  minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the 
theme  to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in 
the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which 
he  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the 
collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription :  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder 
cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There 
was  therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June, 
or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  1812 :  "I  promise 
you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and, 
as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller." 

*See  the  Thayer-Krehbiel  "Life  of  Beethoven,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  151,  152. 
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He  wrote  on  July  19:  "A  uew  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be  at  no  expense 
in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  symphony  was 
completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  performed  at  a 
concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

The  score  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von  Fries  and  pub- 
lished in  1S16.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was  dedicated  to 
the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20, 
1S13.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 


See  what  commentators  have  found  in  this  symphony. 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a 
political  revolution.  Kohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a 
knightly  festival.    Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes 


TAeNEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

is  the  only  instrument  which  Re- 
Crcates  in  all  its  splendor  the  golden 
voice  of  a  great  singer. 
The  perfection  of  this  wonderful 
invention  by  Edison,  the  inventor  of 
the  Phonograph,  is  relegating  to 
obscurity  the  other  devices  for  sound 
reproduction  which  once  seemed  quite 
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COLLECTIVE  knowledge,  countless  experiments,  technical 
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generations,  has  placed  the  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  where 
it  is  today. 

Everyone  of  a  Highly  Educated  Musical  Taste  looks  for  a  certain 
tone  in  a  piano.  You  will  find  that  "certain"  wonderful  tone  in  the 
Henry  F.  Miller  Lyric  Grand. 
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beautiful  instrument  at  our  warerooms. 

Baby  Grand  $1050 
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Catalog  mailed  on  request. 


a  Southern  race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of 
Spain.  An  old  edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme: 
"Arrival  of  the  Villagers;  Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Pro- 
cession; The  Wedding  Feast."  Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the 
second  movement  the  marriage  ceremony  of  a  village  couple? 
D'Ortigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured  a  procession  in  an  old 
cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while  Durenberg,  a  more  cheerful 
person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous  odalisque. 
The  Finale  has  many  meanings :  a  battle  of  giants  or  warriors  of 
the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of 
Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the  villagers  after  a  wedding.  Oulibichev  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken 
revel  to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recrea- 
tions. Even  Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as 
"the  apotheosis  of  the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the 
"Stroinkarl"  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals 


NEARLY  HERE 

IMPERATIVE— the   quality    that    makes 
Bachrach     Portraits    so    desirable    is     the 
product  of  time  and  care. 

Appointments    must    be  made   at    once    to 
insure  delivery  for  Christmas. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DISTINCTION 
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A  fascinating  32-page  booklet  showing  the  development  of 
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■ 

THE  winter  season  has  arrived 
with  its  parties,  plays,  concerts 
and  countless  other  social  affairs  for 
which  you  will  desire  to  be  correctly 
clad.  I  he  store  that  has  served 
fastidious  women  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  presents  varied 
collections  of  handsome  apparel 
appropriately  chosen  for  each  event. 


"SINCE  1766  AT  THE  BUNCH  OF  GRAPES" 
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should  dance  to  only  ten  of  them :  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night 
spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if  any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches. 
cans  and  cups,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  cradle,  fall  to  dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the 
Seventh-  Symphony,"  says  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

But  whv  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh 
Symphony?  It  may  be  that  the  Abb6  Stadler  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower  Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the 
commentator.  As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the 
symphony  is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto,  A  major,  44;  Allegretto,  A 
minor,  2-4. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Presto,  F  major,  3-4.* 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
"i  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  ftrst  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
B  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song." 


« 


[sadora  Duncan  "danced"  the  symphony  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris, 

in  L904;  ;n  tin-  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New  York,  November  <i. 

L908.      She  "danced   ;md   interpreted"   the  second,  third,  and   fourth 

movements  of  the  symphony  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  December 
it,  L908,  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty-five  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Strube.  she  danced  these  move- 
ments  again  in  the  Bame  ball,  November  17,  L909. 

•Mr.    Alexander  Btlotl,    tb<     R       Ian    planttl    sod    conductor,    now    in    thia   country. 

m  article  t-»  the  si</>i>ii<    of  September   17,    1918,   in   which   ii<-  argued   that 

hould  be  cotmldered  as  being  In  8  I   In  tead  ol   •"•  I 
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Two  Poems:  "Schmbrzen"  am»  "TbXume"    .    .    Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipeic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

These  songs  are  from  a  se1  cm  it  led  "Ffcnf  Gedichte  fi'ir  eine 
Fraunenstimme  in  Musik  gesetz  von  Richard  Wagner."  The  se1  in- 
clndes  "Der  Engel,"  "Stehe  still,"  "Im  Treibhans,"  "Schmerzen," 
"Traume."  The  words  are  by  Matbilde  Wesendonck  (1828-1902). 
Born  Luckemeyer,  she  was  married  to  Otto  Wesendonck  in  1848. 
When  she  met  Wagner  in  1852,  she  was.  in  her  own  words,  "a  blank 
page."  She  wrote  dramas,  dramatic  poems,  tales,  and  verses.  The 
story  of  her  connection  with  him  is  best  told  in  "Richard  Wagner 
to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,"  translated,  with  preface,  etc.,  by  W.  A. 
Ellis  (New  York,  1905). 

Bewegt  (animated  >.  C  minor-C  major,  G-8. 


SCHMEBZEN 

Sonne,  weinest  jeden  Abend 
Dir  die  Bchonen  Augen  roth. 
Wenn  im  Meeresspiegel  badend 
Dich  erreicht  der  friihe  Tod: 
Docb  orstoh'st   in   alter   Pracht, 
Glorie  der  diist'ren  Welt, 
l>u  am  Aforgen  nen  erwacht, 
Wit-  oin  stolzer  Sieeersheld  ! 


Sorrow  v 

Sun,  then  weepest  every  even 
Thy  resplendent  glances  red. 
When  into  the  sea  from  heaven 
All  too  soon  thou  sinkest  dead  ; 
But  new  splendors  thee  adorn. 
Grlory  of  the  darkened  earth, 
When  thou  wakest  in  the  morn, 
Hero-like  of  proudest  worth: 
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great    pianists,  singers    and   musicians  of  every 

class  have  found  inspiration  and 

have  achieved  the 


with  the 
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PIANO 


Liszt,  Gounod,  Thalberg,  Reinecke,  Gottschalk,  Heller,  and  Litolff 
are  amongst  the  great  names  who  long  ago  acclaimed  its  perfection. 

Nearer  our  own  time — Carreno,  Busoni,  de  Pachmann,  Scharwenka, 
Rummel,  Seidl,  Thomas,  and  scores  of  others  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  its  tone. 

Today  —  Dohnanyi,  Mirovitch,  Ysaye,  Kubelik,  Alda,  Karekjarto, 
Maier,  Pattison,  Schnitzer,  Piastro,  Hackett  —  pianists,  singers 
and  violinists  find  in  the  Chickering  a  perfect  medium  for  the 
display  of  their  highest  artistry. 


PIANO  SALON  — 4th  Floor 
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Ach,  wie  sollte  ich  da   klagen, 
Wie,  miMii  Herz,  so  Bchwer  dich  seh'n. 
Muss  die  Sonne  Belbst   verzagen, 
Muss  die  Sonne  nntergeh'n? 
Dnd  gebieret  Tod  nnr  Leben, 
Geben  Schmerzen  Won  n  en  nnr: 
o  wie  dank'  ich,  dass  gegeben 
Solche  Schmerzen  mir,  Natur! 


Tbaume 

Sag',  welch'  wunderbare  Tranme 
Halten  meineni  Sinn  umfangen, 
Dass  Bie  nicbt  wie  leere  Schaume 
Sind  in  odes  Nichta  vergangen? 


Tranme,  die  in  jeder  Stnnde, 
Jedem  Tage  schoner  bliih'n. 
Cud  mit  ihrer  Himmelskunde 
Selig  durcb's  Gemiithe  ziehn? 

Tranme  wie  wenn  Friihlingssonne 
in  die  Seele  sich  versenken, 
Dort  ein  ewig  Bild  zn  malen : 
Allvergessen,  Eingedenken ! 


Why  should  I  in  vain  regretting 
Load  with  heaviness  my  heart, 
If  the  sun  must  find  a  setting. 
If  the  sun  e'en  must  depart? 
And  engenders  death  but  living. 
If  but  grief  can  lead  to  bliss  : 
Oh,  I  thank  thee  then  for  giving, 
Nature,  me  such  pain  as  this. 

{Translated  by  Francis  Hucffcr). 

Dreams 
Say.   oh,   say.  what  wondrous  dr earn- 
ings 
Keep  my  inmost  soul  revolving. 
That  they  not  like  empty  gleanings 
Into   nothing   are   dissolving? 

Dreamings  that  with  every  hour, 
Every  day.  in  brightness  grow. 
And  with  their  celestial  power 
Sweetly  through  the  bosom  flow? 

Dreamings  that  like  rays  of  splendor 
Fill  the  bosom,  never  waning. 
Lasting  image  there  to  render: 
All   forgetting,   one   retaining! 
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Trftume,  wie  wenn  Friihlingssonne  Dreamings  Like  the  sun  that  kisses 

Aus  dem  Schnee  die  BlQthen  kiisst,  From   the  snow   the  buds  now   born. 

Dass  /u  oie  geahnter  Wonne  That  to  strange  and  unknown  blisses 

sio  dor  nene  Tag  begrfisst,  They  are  greeted  by  the  morn. 

l>;is  sio  wachsen,  class  sie  bltihen,  That  expand  they  may  and  blossom, 

Traomend  spenden  ihre  Duft.  Dreaming  spend  their  odors  suave, 

Sa mt  an  deiner  Brust  vergltinen,  Gently  die  upon  thy  bosom. 

l"nd  dann  sinken  in  die  Grui't.  And  then  vanish  in  the  grave. 

(Translated  by  Francis  Hucfjer.) 


"La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  ISOo;  now  living  at  Paris) 

"La  Peri,"  a  ballet  composed  in  1910,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Chatelet,  Paris,  at  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile.  Trouhanowa, 
in  April,  1912.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi,  the  part  of 
Iskender.  The  ballet  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  May  29,  1914,  with  Mile.  Trouhanowa  and  M.  Quinault,  as  the 
Peri  and  Iskender.  The  music  was  first  heard  at  a  Lamoureux  concert 
in  Paris  on  November  23,  1913. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz,  conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on 
January  7,  1916.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  October 
25,  1918. 

The  stage  at  the  Chatelet  showed  gold  mountains,  crimson  valleys, 
and  trees  bearing  silver  fruit. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  as  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con- 
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certs  de  Danse:  N.  Trouhanowa"  is  told  in  French.     A  translation 
reads  as  follows: — 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of  immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the  flower. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on  her 
breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 

In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 

So  that  the  Peri  knew  the  thought  of  the  King;  for  in  the  right  hand  of  Iskender 
the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee, 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

But  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris;  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix  and  soon 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which  faded 
in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  felt 
the  darkness  encompassing  him. 


FOR    nearly    forty    years,  without  a  break,    the   Narragansett 
Electric  Lighting  Company  has  paid  dividends  of  eight  per  cent, 
on  its  capital  stock. 

The  stock  is  highly  regarded  as  an  investment  and  is  held  very 
largely  by  conservative  buyers  and  notably  by  women  investors. 

I  am  constantly  dealing  in  the  stock  of  the  above  company  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  execute  orders  for  large  or  small  amounts  at  the 
market. 

EDWARD  C.  BIXBY 

Hospital  Trust  Building 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Telephone  2022  Union 
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The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes, English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mile.  N.  Trouhanowa,  for  whom  the  ballet  is  com- 
posed. 

When  "La  Pe>i'"  was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  June,  1921, 
Anna  Pavlova  mimed  the  Peri;  M.  Stowitz,  Iskender.  The  critics  said 
that  her  face  "surpassed  in  delicacy  even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid," 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  they  wondered  why  she 
allowed  a  blue-green  frock  and  a  conical  head-dress  to  dull  the  admirable 
"sveltesse"  of  her  body. 


"The    Almighty,"    Op.    79,    No.    '2    and    "Erlking,"    Ballard    ijy 

GrOETHE,   Or.   1 FRANZ ' Sc HUBERT 

(Born   at    Lichtenthal,   Vienna,   January   31,    17i>7 :   died   at   Vienna, 

November  19.  1828) 

Schubert  wrote  twenty-one  songs  in  1825.  The  most  celebrated  of 
them  are  "The  Young  Nun"  and  "The  Almighty."  And  it  is  sup- 
posed thai  lie  wrote  a  symphony,  which  he  christened  the  "Gastein" 
and  counted  as  No.  9.  No  unmistakable  traces  of  this  work  have 
been  discovered  (see  Heuberger's  "Schubert,"  pp.  74,  75,  Berlin. 
1902). 
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Gross  ist  Jeliova,  der  Herr ! 

Denn  Himinel  und  Erde  verkiinden  seine  Macht. 

Du  horst  sie  im  brausenden  Sturm, 

In  des  Waldstroms  laut  auf  rauschenden  Ruf ; 

Gross  ist  Jehova,  der  Herr  ! 

Gross  ist  seine  Macht ! 

Du  horst  sie  in  des  grunen  Waldes  Gesausel, 

Siehst  sie  in  wogender  Saaten  Gold, 

In  lieblicher  Blumen  gliihendem  Schmelz, 

Im  Glanz  des  Sternebesaeten  Himmels ; 

Furchtbar  tont  sie  im  Donnergeroll 

Und  flammt  in  des  Blitzes  schnell  hinzuckendem  Flug. 

Doch  kiindet  das  pochende  Herz 

Die  fuhlbarer  noch  Jehova's  Macht, 

Des  ewigen  Gottes,  blickst  du  flehend  empor 

Und  hoffst  auf  Huld  und  Erbarmen. 

Gross  ist  Jehova,  der  Herr ! 

William  Foster  Apthorp  made  this  translation  into  English 
prose : — 

Great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord !  For  heaven  and  earth  proclaim  his  power. 
Thou  hearest  it  in  the  rushing  storm,  in  the  loud-upwelling  call  of  the 
forest  stream ;  great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord !  Great  is  his  power !  Thou  hear- 
est it  in  the  green  wood's  murmuring,  seest  it  in  the  gold  of  waving  harvests, 
in  the  melting  glow  of  lovely  flowers,  in  the  brightness  of  the  star-strewn 
heaven ;  terribly  resounds  it  in  the  rolling  of  thunder,  and  flames  in  the 
quick-darting  flight  of  lightning.  Yet  does  thy  throbbing  heart  more  feel- 
ingly proclaim  to  thee  Jehovah's  power,  that  of  the  everlasting  God,  when 
thou  lookest  upward  in  supplication,  and  hopest  for  grace  and  compassion. 
Great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord ! 


A  TREASURE-TROVE  FROM  SUNNY  ITALY 


Transcribed  and  Edited  by  Pietro  Floridia 

(Two  Volumes) 

ISSUED  IN  TWO  EDITIONS 
For  High  Voice  For  Low  Voice 

PRICES: 
Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back  .  .  $2.50 

Each  volume  in  full  cloth,  gilt     .  .  ...  $3.50 

A  veritable  "Tut-ankh-amen"  find  from  the  buried  treasures  of  the  past.  Eighty  songs 
composed  by  the  great  melodists  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
hitherto  inaccessible  in  Libraries,  and  cumbered  with  archaic  harmonies.  The  editor 
has  written  piano  parts  which  are  modern  in  sonority  and  color  and  which  still  retain  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  original  songs.    Issued  in  the  famous  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY. 

Volume  1  (Forty  Songs)  now  ready 
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Brlking 

Oh.  who  rides  so  late  through  nightwinds  wild? 

It  is  the  father  with  his  child: 

He  folds  hiui  securely,  close  in  his  arm: 

He  clasps  him  safely,  he  keeps  him  warm. 

My  son.  why  hid'st  thou   thy  face  in  fear? 
Dost,  father,  not   sec  the   Fairy   King  near? 
The  dreaded  Evil  King,  with  train  and  crown? 
'Tis  hut  a  streak  of  mist,  my  son. 

Thou  lovely  boy.  come  go  with  me. 
Full  merry  a  irame  I'll  play  with  thee: 
Right  gay  are  the  flow'rs  in  my  garden  green. 
And  my  mother  hath  garments  of  golden  sheen. 

Oh  father,  my  father,  and  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  promise  the  Erlking  pours  in  my  ear? 
Be  quiet,  be  still,  little  one, 
The  dry  leaves  are  rustling  by  nightwinds  blown. 

Wilt  lovely  lad  not  go  with  me? 
All  my  charming  daughters  shall  wait  on  thee. 
My  daughters,  who  lead  in  the  gay  nightly  dance, 
With  songs  and  caresses  thy  soul  will  entrance. 

Oh  father,  my  father,  oh  see'st  thou  not 
The  Erlking's  daughters  in  yon  dark  spot? 
My  son,  my  son.  full  clearly  I  see 
The  light  of  the  moon  on  the  old  willow  tree. 
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"The  only  really  good  tenor  who  has  come  along  lately  is  the 
negro  Roland  Hayes.     His  voice  is  genuine,  pure,  warm  and  rich,  and 
his  artistic  instincts  are  of  the  finest." 
—  ERNEST  NEWMAN,  the  foremost  critic  of  England  (in  the  Manchester  Guardian). 

Tickets  at  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS,  Westminster  Street,  Providence 
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I  love  thee,  lad,  thy  beauty  hath  fill'd  me  with  lust. 
And  thou  be  not  willing,  thence  force  thee  I  must. 
Oh  father,  my  father,  I'm  caught  in  his  arm, 
The  Erlking  hath  rudely  done  me  a  harm. 

Fear  lills  the  father:  he  spurs  madly  on: 
He  clasps  still  more1  closely  his  low-moaning  son: 
His  home  at  last  is  reached   in   dread — 
Clasped  to  his  bosom  his  child  lies  dead  ! 

{English   translation   by  If.  K.  Krehbiel. 
Copyright,   1919,   bit  Margarete  Matzenauer.) 


Overt tre  to  "Sakuntala,"  in  F  major,  Op.  13      .     Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;  died  at  Vienna, 

January  3,  1915) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order  of 
com  position,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1805. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  December  (i,  1S7T. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  in  the  full  score: — 

Tor  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  he  acquainted  with  Kalidas.Ts 
famous  work.  "Sakuntala,"  wo  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Saknntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  penitentiary  grove 
by  the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great 
king  Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala. 
and  is  immediately  inflamed  with  Love  tor  her. 

a  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to 
Grundharveri,  the  marriage)  <>r  both. 

The  kinLr  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a 
ring  by  which  she  shall  ho  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality 

in    the    intoxication   of   her    love,   revenges   himself   upon    1km-   by    depriving   the 

king  of  his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 
Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 
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When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he 
does  not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to 
admit  her,  as  the  wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone 
in  grief  and  despair ;  then  the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes 
her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king. 
On  his  seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  seized  with 
remorse  for  his  terrible  deed ;  the  prof oundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning 
for  her  who  has  disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanquishes,  he 
finds  Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

In  1910  Sigismund  Bachrich  gave  information  to  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  of  Vienna  about  the  first  performance  of  the  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba."  Bachrich  as  a  youth  used 
to  substitute  in  the  orchestra  for  Goldmark  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  more  time  to  compose.  "In  return  for  this,  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  manuscripts.  When 
the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna.  It  is  customary  with  that  organiza- 
tion, on  receiving  a  promising  manuscript,  to  play  it  over  at  a 
rehearsal,  and  then  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  should  be 
performed.  No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  trials — not 
even  the  composer.  Bachrich  ascertained  when  the  'Sakuntala' 
overture  was  to  be  put  on  trial,  and  managed  to  smuggle  himself 
into  a  dark  corner  of  the  hall.  His  heart  beat  violently  when  it 
began.  When  it  was  over,  an  unusual  thing  happened :  the  players 
themselves  broke  into  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  conductor, 
Dessoff,  exclaimed  in  Viennese  dialect :  'Ach  nee ! — ich  dachte,  dacl- 
riiber  woll'n  wer  wohl  nich  abstimmen'  ( I'  guess  there's  no  need  of 
taking  a  vote  on  this').  Bachrich  had  heard  enough.  As  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him,  he  ran  to  the  Kaiserkrone  Cafe,  where  Gold- 
mark  was  waiting  for  him  impatiently.  He  was  so  out  of  breath 
when  he  got  there  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word;  but  he  nodded 
'Yes — -Yes — Yes,'  and  the  composer  understood  and  rejoiced." 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  violoncellos  (largely  divided),  and 
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bassoons.  Mr.  Apthorp  fancied  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some 
reference  to  the  gargling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Baknntala's 
parentage."  The  tempo  changes  to  Moderato  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or 
9-8  time).  A  clarinet  and  two  violoncellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief 
theme  over  soft  harmonics  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearn- 
ing and  sensuous  theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "Love- 
theme";  but  Dr.  Walter  Kabl  sn^ests  that  with  the  second  chief 
theme  it  may  picture  Saknntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do 
ingenious  glossarists  disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by 
first  violins  and  oboe,  and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing 
the  first  melody  as  a  counter-theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more 
lively  rhythmic  character,  and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a 
modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  pin  mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instru- 
ments give  ont  a  third  theme,  a  hunting  tune.  This  theme  is  devel- 
oped: it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass,  woodwind,  and  strings.  After  a 
fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is  a  long  development  of  a  new 
theme  (Andante  assai  in  E  major),  sung  by  oboe  and  English  horn 
against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios  in  strings.  This  theme 
had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the  second  chief  theme.  The 
sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard  in  the  basses.  The  pace 
^lnws  livelier  (phi  mosso,  quasi  Allegro),  and  the  music  of  the  hunt 
is  heard.  The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  reached  in  F  minor,  and 
a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  ami  strings,  broken  by  loud  chords, 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.  The  first  chief  theme 
appears,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.  The  coda  begins  with 
a  crescendo  climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme,  which  leads 
to  a  full  orchestral  outburst  on  the  two  chief  t hemes  in  conjunction. 
— first  i  heme  in  woodwind  and  violins,  second  theme  in  horns  in 
unison.  A  free  climax,  which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme,  which 
i^  now  naturally  in  F  major,  brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  ket  t  ledrnms,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps  I. 
and  BtringS.      It   is  dedicated  to   Lndwig  Lakenbacher. 


All  applications  for  advertising  space  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  programme  book  should  be 
made  to  L.  S.  B.  Jeflerds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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BELIEVING  that  there  is  constant  demand 
for  the  utmost  degree  of  excellence  in  any 
given  product,  the  Mason  &  Hamiin  Co.  has 
never  swerved  from  its  purpose  of  supplying  in- 
struments of  rarest  artistic  merit. 

The  Mason  \*  Hamlin  Piano  represents  a  determined  effort 

to  produce  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind,  with  a  willingness 
to  go  to  any  expense  necessary  to  obtain  the  result. 

It  costs  more  than  any  other,  but  its  superior  musical  quali- 
t  us. tod  longer  life  add  an  intrinsic  value  which  musicians, 
and  economical  buyers,  recognize  to  be  worth  many  times  the 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  Baid  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
lata  was  born  the  Steinway  Piano*  which 

is  acknowledged  to  he  tin-  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  Wh.it  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
t  could  not  himself  have 
played  upon  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  OOlll  1  nut  have  been  bofn 
Though  the  Steinw.r. 

•i,    it  was    here    in    time    for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Rerlio 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  greate 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knew, 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewks 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such,  it 
fact,  are  the  Fortunes  of  time,  that  today 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immortal? 
this    piano,    more    perfect    than    an- 

Beethoven  ever  dreamed  o\,  can  be  nos 

sesscd  and  played  and  cherished  not  onl 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  mu 
but  by  the  many  who  arc  its  lo' 
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INFANTRY  HALL         ....         PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Concert  in  Providence 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  11 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Weber Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz" 

Sibelius Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  Andante:  Allegro  molto. 


Liszt 


Debussy 


Berlioz 


a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 


Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Folk-tunes,  for 
Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Two  Nocturnes 


.  "Romeo  Alone"  and  "Ball  at  the  Capulets" 
from  the  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  Op.  17 


SOLOIST 
ETHEL  LEGINSKA 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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4th  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb 

xVUDNIGHT-SUN  CRUISE 

visiting 
Iceland       North  Cape        Norwegian  Fjords 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 

by  the 

S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Gunard  Line 


Round-the-World  Cruise 
With  the  South  Sea  Islands 

The  finest  winter  cruise,  visiting  in  four  months  Egypt, 
India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  each  in 
its  best  season.  Fiji,  Samoa,  Tahiti,  picturesque  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  are  also  included — the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  pleasure  travel.  The  Cruise-ship  ''Resolute" 
has  already  proved  perfect  for  Round-the-W  orld  Cruises. 
Sailing  January  19,  1924 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

A  two  months'  voyage  through  the  beautiful  Mediter- 
ranean. All  the  standard  ports  are  included,  as  well  as 
both  Eg)  pt  and  the  Holy  Land;  both  Algiers  and  Tunis; 
and  Corsica,  Cattaro  and  Venice  which  are  visited  by  no 
Other  cruise.  Limited  to  450  passengers.  Sailing  on  the 
v  S.  "Reliance,"  sister-ship  of  the  "Resolute." 
Sailing  February  g,  1924 
Make  reservations  now 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ......     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826) 

"Der  Freischutz/'  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Fried- 
rich  Kind,  music  by  Weber,  Avas  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18, 
1821.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copen- 
hagen, October  8,  1820,  when  Weber  was  making  a  tour.  Two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  measures 
of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  yet  there  is  no  thought  of 
patchwork. 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4  4.  After  eight  measures 
of  introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section 
of  the  overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage 
action.  After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is 
the  thought  of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  over- 
ture is  molto  vivace,  C  minor,,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a 
climax,  which  is  repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet 
in  the  Wolf's  Glen.  In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associ- 
ated with  Max  (clarinet)  and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet) 
appear.  The  climax  of  the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major, 
and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's  theme.     There  is  repetition  of  the 
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demoniac  music  that  introduces  the  Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive 
dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda,  C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is 
the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Jarvenpaa) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  six  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  Was  the  first  performance 
at  Helsingf ors  ?  We  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The  symphony  was 
played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by  Robert 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  5,  1907.  There  was  a  second  perform- 
ance on  November  1G,  1912;  a  third  on  January  22,  1915;  a  fourth 
on  November  17,  1916;  a  fifth  on  October  22,  1920;  a  sixth  on  Octo- 
ber 2G,  1923. 
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is  the  only  instrument  which  Re- 
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The  perfection  of  this  wonderful 
invention  by  Edison,  the  inventor  of 
the  Phonograph,  is  relegating  to 
obscurity  the  other  devices  for  sound 
reproduction  which  once  seemed  quite 
adequate, 
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A  Master  Piano 


$1200 

Length  5  ft.  6  in. 


COLLECTIVE  knowledge,  countless  experiments,  technical 
education  and  musical  genius  of  the  Miller  family  for  three 
generations,  has  placed  the  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  where 
it  is  today. 

Everyone  of  a  Highly  Educated  Musical  Taste  looks  for  a  certain 
tone  in  a  piano.  You  will  find  that  "certain"  wonderful  tone  in  the 
Henry  F.  Miller  Lyric  Grand. 


A  cordial  invitation   is  extended   to  you  to  see  and   hear   this 
beautiful  instrument  at  our  warerooms. 

Baby  Grand  $1050 

Length  4  ft.  10  in. 

Comfortable  terms  arranged— Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  payment- 
Catalog  mailed  on  request. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 


"Others  have  brought  the  North  into  houses  and  there  transmuted 
it  to  music.  And  their  art  is  dependent  on  the  shelter,  and  removed 
from  it,  dwindles.  But  Sibelius  has  written  music  innocent  of  roof 
and  inclosure,  music  proper  indeed  to  the  vasty  open,  the  Finnish 
heaven  under  which  it  grew.  And  could  we  but  carry  it  out  into 
the  northern  day,  we  would  find  it  undiminished,  vivid  with  all  its 
life.  For  it  is  blood-brother  to  the  wind  and  the  silence,  to  the 
lowering  cliffs  and  the  spray,  to  the  harsh  crying  of  sea-birds  and 
the  breath  of  the  fog,  and,  set  amid  them,  would  wax,  and  take 
new  strength  from  the  strength  of  its  kin.  .  .  .  The  orchestral 
compositions  of  Sibelius  seem  to  have  passed  over  black  torrents 
and  desolate  moorlands,  through  pallid  sunlight  and  grim  primeval 
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forests,  and  become  drenched  with  them.  The  instrumentation  is 
all  wet  grays  and  blacks,  relieved  only  by  bits  of  brightness  wan 
and  elusive  as  the  northern  summer,  frostily  green  as  the  polar 
lights.  The  works  are  full  of  the  gnawing  of  bassoons  and  the 
bleakness  of  the  English  horn,  full  of  shattering  trombones  and 
screaming  violins,  full  of  the  sinister  rolling  of  drums,  the  menacing 
reverberation  of  cymbals,  the  icy  glittering  of  harps.  The  musical 
ideas  of  those  of  the  compositions  that  are  finely  realized  recall 
the  ruggedness  and  hardiness  and  starkness  of  things  that  persist 
in  the  Finnish  winter.  The  rhythms  seem  to  approach  the  wild, 
unnumbered  rhythms  of  the  forest  and  the  wind  and  the  flickering 
sunlight"  (Paul  Rosenfeld*). 

I.  Introduction :  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mourn- 
ful melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the 
symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos,  allegro  en- 
ergico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives :  one  for  wind 
instruments,  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A  crescendo 
leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief  theme 
by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and  contrast- 
ing  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato,  against 
tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and 
there  is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is 
of  a  passionate  nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy 
chorda  for  wind  instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic 
figures  for  the  strings;  wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with 
the  interval  of  a  fourth,  cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Intro- 
duction ;  the  final  section  of  the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins 

with  strange  figures  for  the  strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms 

taken  from  the  second  chief  theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course 
of  ;i  powerful  crescendo  dominate  at  last.  The  first  chief  theme 
endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but  it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic 
figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo,  and  the  strings  have  the 
second    subsidiary    theme,    which    is    developed    until    the    wild    en 

trance  of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages  until,  after  8 
great  outburst  and  with  clash  <>!'  cymbals,  a  diminuendo  leads  to 
gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  Of  the  second  theme.  Now  the  sec- 
ond   theme    tries    to    enter,    but    without    the    harp    chords    that    first 

accompanied  it.    Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  Lead  to  defiant 
i-  of  the  brass  Instruments.    The  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 
ii.     Andante, ma  non  troppo  lento,  E  flat  major,  2-2. 

•••Mb  "■■'!]   Portraits"   (New   fork,   1920). 
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"The  adagio*  is  steeped  in  his  proper  pathos,  the  pathos  of  brief, 
bland  summers,  of  light  that  falls  for  a  moment,  gentle  and  mellow, 
and  then  dies  away.  Something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting 
amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white  northern  sunshine  haunts 
the  last  few  measures"  (Paul  Rosenfeld). 

•The  Andante  is  purest  folk  melody;  and  it  is  strange  how  we 
know  this,  though  we  do  not  know  the  special  tune"  (Philip  H. 
Goepp). 

III.  Allegro.  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may  be 
said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme 
is  of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a 
somewhat  more  tranquil  nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins 
with  the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is 
now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and  not  merely  melancholy.  There 
are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the  chief  theme,  which  at  last 
appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  has  a  continuation 
which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing  mood  of  the 
Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the  second 
chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious  motive 
for  violins. 

•Mr.  Rosenfeld  is  here  loose  in  his  terminology.     For  "adagio"  read  "andante." — Ed. 
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Liszt,  Gounod,  Thalberg,  Reinecke,  Gottschalk,  Heller,  and  Litolff 
are  amongst  the  great  names  who  long  ago  acclaimed  its  perfection. 

Nearer  our  own  time — Carreno,  Busoni,  de  Pachmann,  Scharwenka, 
Rummel,  Seidl,  Thomas,  and  scores  of  others  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  its  tone. 
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Fantasia    on     Hungarian     Folk     Tunes    for    Pianoforte    and 
Orchestra '•     .     Franz   Liszt 

(Bora  at   Raiding  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bay- 

reuth,  July  31.   1886) 

This  Fantasia,  an  expansion  or  modification  of  Liszt's  Fourteenth 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte,  was  composed  at  Weimar  not 
later  than  1852.  The  tirst  performance  was  from  manuscript  at  a 
theatrical  performance  in  the  Hungarian  National  Theatre  at  Buda- 
pest on  June  1,  1853.  The  pianist  was  Hans  von  Biilow,  for  whom 
the  Fantasia  was  composed.  Franz  Erkel  conducted.  The  perform- 
ance took  place  after  the  second  act  of  Nagy  Ignacz's  play  "Parisi 
Napl6."  After  the  tirst,  Biilow  played — for  the  tirst  time — Liszt's 
Fantasia  on  motives  from  Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Athens."  Biilow 
performed  the  Fantasia  again  at  Dresden  on  September  12,  1853, 
and  at  Hanover  on  January  7,  1854.  He  did  not  always  play  the 
work  under  the  same  title.  At  the  first  performance  the  programme 
announced  it  as  "Magyar  Rapsodia."  Later  he  played  it  as  "Hun- 
garian Fantasia"  and  again  as  "Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra.''  The  composition  was  performed  at  these  earliest 
interpretations  of  it  from  manuscript.  It  was  published  in  1861. 
The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The    lirst   performance    at    a   concert   of   the    Boston    Symphony 
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Orchestra  was  by  Mario  Beimlicher,  March  4.  L882,  but  the  Fantasia 
had  been  played  here  in  other  concerts  before  that  date:  Marie 
Krcbs   (1871),  Franz  Rummel   (1880).     Mr.  Paderewski  played  it 

at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  the  members  on  March  2,  1892. 

The  lirst  theme  is  treated  as(  an  introduction  in  E  minor  by  the 
orchestra,  Andante  mesto.  The  pianoforte  enters  after  a  few  meas- 
ures with  a  solo,  Capriceio.  A  cadenza.  Allegro  molto,  leads  into 
the  melody.  Allegro  eroico.  "with  double  octaves  and  full  chords.'' 
This  air  is  then  treated  with  several  changes  of  tempo  by  orchestra 
and  pianoforte.  There  is  an  Allegretto  "in  gypsy  fashion,"  and  the 
movement  grows  more  and  more  furious. 

Liszt  wrote  twenty  Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  Nos.  1  and  '2  were 
published  in  1851  ;  Nos.  3-7  in  1854;  No.  8  in  1853;  the  first  edition 
of  No.  9,  "The  Carnival  at  Budapest,''  in  1819,  the  revised  edition  in 
L853;  Nos.  11-15  in  1851;  No.  l(i  in  1882;  Nos.  17-19  in  1880;  No.  '20 
is  in  manuscript. 

Liszt  and  F.  Doppler  orchestrated  some  of  these  rhapsodies,  and 
the  following  table,  taken  from  Ramann's  "Franz  Liszt"  (vol.  ii., 
part  ii.,  p.  245,  Leipsic,  1894),  may  be  of  interest: — 

No.  1    (in  F.  original  edition  No. 

No.  2    (in  D, 

No.  3    (in  D, 

No.  4    (in  D. 

No.  5    (in  K. 

No.  (;   ("Carnival," 

Hanslick  ("Concerte,  Componisten,  und  Virtuosen,"  Berlin,  1886) 
gives  a  picturesque  account  of  Liszt  playing  this  fantasia  at  Vienna 
in  1S74:  how  Liszt,  who  was  then  sixty-three  years  old.  renewed  his 
youth,    and    was    the   virtuoso    that   had    astounded    Europe    in    the 

thirties  and  forties:  how  he  turned  in  marvellous  fashion  the  piano- 
forte  into  a  cymbalo,  that  species  of  dulcimer,  dear  to  the  Hunga- 
rian gypsies,  with  strings  struck  by  small  hammers,  made  known 
to  ns  by  Hungarian  bands  real  or  fictitious. 
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Nocturnes  Nos.  1,  2 :  Nuages  ;  Fetes Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orches- 
tra January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in 
company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27, 
1901.  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite :  at  least,  *  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished.  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this 
word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Clouds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 
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••  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 

hurst  of  brusque  Light  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  ia 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain,— always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — lu- 
minous dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard;  it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows; — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement 
begins  Meniere,  (5-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhy thine,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.    Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Cowrrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May 
1,  December  15,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.    He  analyzed 
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them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations 
would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 


"Romeo  Alone  :  Grand  Fete  at  the  Capulets,"  from  the  Dramatic 
Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  17  .     .     Hector  Berlioz 

(Born   at  la   Cote-Saint- Andre,   France,   December   11,   1803;   died   at   Paris, 

March  9,  1869) 

"Romeo  et  Juliette,"  grand  dramatic  symphony  with  chorus,  solos 
for  voices,  and  a  prologue  in  choral  recitative  after  Shakespeare  by 
Itlmile  Deschamps,  was  sketched  in  1829,  composed  in  1839,  produced 
in  1839,  revised  and  published  as  a  whole  in  1847.     (The  strophes  of 
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the  prologue  had  previously  been  published  for  voice  and  piano.)  A 
second  and  revised  edition  was  published  in  1857.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  Nicolo  Paganini. 

The  liisi  performance  was  on  Sunday,  November  24,  1839,  at  the 
Conservatory,  Paris.  Berlioz  conducted.  Adolphe  Joseph  Louis 
Alizard  sang  the  part  of  Friar  Laurence;  Alexis  Dupont,  the  scher- 
zetto  of  Queen  Mab;  Mine.  Wideman,  the  strophes  of  the  prologue. 
in  place  of  Rosine  Stoltz,  who  had  been  announced.  Mine.  Stoltz 
sang  at  the  second  performance  on  December  12  of  the  same  year. 
The  lirst  performance  of  the  complete  work  outside  of  Paris  was  at 
Vienna,  January  2,  1846,  in  a  concert  organized  by  Berlioz.  The 
singers  were  Betty  Bury,  Behringer,  tenor,  and  Josef  Staudigl,  bass. 

Berlioz  called  the  work  a  "grand  symphony  with  chorus."  On 
September  L)l).  1839,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Ferrand  that  he  had  fin- 
ished it.  "It  is  equivalent  to  an  opera  in  two  acts  and  will  fill  out 
a  concert;  there  are  fourteen  movements." 

There1  is  an  Introduction:  Combats.  Chorus  with  contralto  solo. 
strophes  tor  contralto.  "Queen  Mab"'  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus. 
Part  II.  Romeo  alone;  Grand  Fete  at  Capulet's  House.  Fart  III. 
Capulet's  Garden.  Fart  IV.  Queen  Mab,  or  the  Dream  Fairy. 
Juliet's  Funeral  Procession.  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets, 
Finale.  Pighl  of  Capnlets  and  Montagues.  Air  of  Friar  Laurence; 
( )aih  of  Reconciliation. 
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Berlioz  wrote  as  a  preface:  "Although  voices  are  frequently 
employed,  this  is  qo1  a  concert-opera,  a  cantata,  bul  a  symphony 

with  chorus.      If  song  occurs  in   the  beginning,   it    is  for  the  purpose 

of  preparing  the  mind  of  the  hearer  f<>r  the  dramatic  scenes  in 

which  sentiments  and  passions  should  be  expressed  by  the  orchestra. 
It  is  moreover  to  introduce  gradually  in  the  musical  development 
choral  masses,  whose  too  sudden  appearance  would  do  harm  to  the 
unity  of  the  composition.  Tims  the  prologue,  in  which,  after  the 
example  of  the  prologue  by  Shakespeare  himself,  the  chorus  exposes 

the  action,  is  sung  by  only  fourteen  voices.     Later  is  heard,  behind 

the  scene,  the  male  chorus  of  Capulets;  hut  in  the  funeral  cere- 
monies, women  and  men  take  part.  At  the  beginning  of  the  finale 
the  two  choruses  of  Capulets  ami  Montagues  appear  with  Friar 
Laurence;  and  at  the  end  the  three  choruses  are  united.*; 

Romeo  Alone:  Grand  Pete  at'Capulet's  Boi  se 

Romeo,  as  unbidden  guest,  has  met  Juliet  at  the  hall.  Wildly  in 
love  he  forgets  his  Rosalind,  whose  charms  are  minutely  catalogued 
bv  Mercutio;  but   knowing  that   Juliet  is  of  the  rival  house,  and 
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giving  way  to  despair,  he  seeks  the  solitude  of  the  garden.  After 
recitative-like  phrases  of  the  first  violins  and  interrupting  har- 
monies by  the  other  strings  and  wood-wind,  a  pathetic  theme  is  sung 
by  oboe  and  clarinet,  later  by  first  violins.  This  theme  is  developed 
and  interrupted  by  dance  music,  which  has  already  been  heard  in  the 
prologue.  The  tempo  changes  from  Andante  malinconico  e  soste- 
mi to  to  Larghetto  espressivo,  and  wood-wind  instruments  sing  the 
song  of  Romeo's  love  over  arpeggios  in  the  violoncellos.  Tam- 
bourines give  at  intervals  the  dance  rhythm.  With  the  Allegro  in 
F  major,  2-2,  Romeo  is  again  in  the  ball-room.  The  dance  theme  is 
worked  up  elaborately  to  a  brilliant  pitch.  The  theme  of  the  pre- 
ceding Larghetto  is  used  as  a  counter-subject  by  wood-wind  and 
brass.  A  chromatically  descending  theme  in  half-notes  suddenly 
checks  the  gayety  of  the  throng  and  the  lovers'  rapture.  The  Mon- 
tague is  recognized,  but  Capulet's  wTords  to  Tybalt — 

*'I  would  not   for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here  in  iny  house,  do  him  disparagement'' — 

have  their  way,  and  the  revel  is  resumed,  although  the  voice  of  the 
lamenting  Romeo  is  heard,  as  he  steals  from  the  fete  to  wait  in 
Juliet's  garden.  A  jubilant  coda  brings  the  close.  The  chromatic 
strife-motive  sounds  ominously  in  the  basses.  The  movement  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trom- 
bones, two  pairs  of  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  triangles, 
two  tambourines,  two  harps,  strings. 
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8  PROSPECT  STREET 
ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


PIANOFORTE 

106  CHAPIN  AVENUE 


HARP  — PIANO 


Studio:  11  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Telephone  Union  7431  -W 

Resident  Studio:  LONGMEADOW,  R.I. 

Telephone  Warwick  Neck  31 -J 

Special  Instruction  for  Children  on  the  Irish  Harp 


HELEN      DRAKE 

LYRIC    SOPRANO 
PERIOD    SONGS    IN    COSTUME 

143  Meeting   Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


PIANIST 

121  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

AND 

DRAMATIC  READER 

42  LENHAM  STREET 


Telephone 


VIOLIN 
17  GONRAD  BUILDING 


Studio  telephone,  Gaspee  0820 


Residence  telephone,  Angell  085 1-W 


CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
STUDIO.  Room  300  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

31 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PIANOFORTE 

72  CHARLES  FIELD  STREET 


Jo  ANGUS  WINTER 

VOICE  PIANO 

VOCAL    COACHING 

SPECIALIZING  IN  GERMAN  SONGS 
Fridays:  38  Conrad  Building  Boston  Studio:  214  Huntington  Avenue 

WIJIARD  C.  AMISON 

TENOR  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Assistant  in  the  Hubbard  Vocal  Studios  of  Boston 
Studio,  48  SNOW  STREET 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  11-7  Res.  Phone 

Phone.  Union  6547-M  West.  71 -R 


)lLi  ill   J'.       ..b  A  I \\]  ) 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

ACCOMPANIST 
28  NORWICH  AVENUE  Telephone  Broad  0580-W 

cui/ton  wood 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

ANNOUNCES  OPENING  OF  HIS  BOSTON  SEASON 

STUDIO:   384  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Exponent   of   the   teaching  of  Percy   Rector  Stephens  Residence   Telephone,   Brookline   8769-M 

M\S3  .KSTKLLK  MKUW(i;,R 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

»    Formerly    assistant    to   Geo.    A.    Slocum 
STUDIO  Telephone 

301  STRAND  BUILDING.  TUESDAYS  Valh->  535  v. 

Mi  '  b/>; 

PIANO  ORGAN  THEORY 

41   MITCHELL  STREET,  PROVIDENCE  Telephone,  Broad  1282-M 

:ivi/  i.i-.b  c,.  \\UAtn' 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

and 

TEACHER  of  VOICE 
55  Health  \ve,  West.  2398-K 

WALTER  A.  SCHULZE 

VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

lio,  212  LAI  DERDALE  BUILDH 

'•,  i  nion  1856-W  Re  i  ence  Telephone,  Broad  I029-W 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


VOICE  BUILDING 

ELOCUTION  EXPRESSION  DRAMATICS 

CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  40  DABOLL  ST, 

Wednesdays  PROVIDENCE.  R.I. 

Tel,  Union  743 1-W  Tel.  Broad  2316-W 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER    OF  THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Eoston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,   Copley  0898-R 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone.  5316  Haymarket 


Ernesto 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Concerts,  Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying,  Recitals 

Voice  Culture,  and  Oratorio— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 
Copley  3414-R  


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


"tenor 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Fitz  Roy  3701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


DAME  NELLIE  MELBA 

Queen    of   Song 
Having    purchased    a 

Piano 

in    a   letter  to   its   makers  writes  as  follows: 

1 1  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  for  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
is  indicative  of  a  superior  musical  nature  on  the 
pari  of  that  individual." 


MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

i  M  1 18  Boj  Ittoo  Stn 


INFANTRY  HALL         .         .  .         PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  22,  at  8.15 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


INC. 

FORTY-THIRD 

SEASON 

J923-J924 


PRoGRKttttE 


VLADIMIR 

DE    PACHMANN 

uses  and   endorses 
exclusively 


(The  llftalcttom  ^mno  (&o. 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

INDIANAPOLIS         ST.  LOUIS  LOUISVILLE 

DENVER  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Represented  by 

The  MEIKLEJOHN  COMPANY.  297  Wcybowct  Street,  Providence.  R.I. 


INFANTRY  HALL 


.  PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


>\ 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  22,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

ALFRED  L.  AIKEN  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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STEINWAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
wig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been   said  that  he  was  the 
st  of  all  musicians.    A  generation 

later  was  born  the  Steinway  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
uild  not  himself  have 
i  upon  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  COUl  1  nut  h.ive  been  born 

I    Though  the  Steinway  was  de- 

n,   it  was   her.-   in    time   for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berli 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  great 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knn 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewk 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such, 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  tod* 
this  Instrument  of  the  I  mm,- 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  at 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  pc 
•  1  and  played  and  cherished  not  on 
by  the  few  who  are  tin-  masters  of  mill 
but  by  the  many  who  arc  its  lovers. 


i  aiul  llirir  i/culm  fun<  nuuir  it  contvnirntlu  pottiblt  for  rnutir  /oiv-m  to  own  a  SteinWO 

l'i\,  .ml  up,  (>/ti%/rrii; lit  at  pmntx  disttint  hum  A'rie  York. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  Yo 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N„ 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H, 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  J.. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 

Werner,  H.                    Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.             Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Hoens. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Hoens. 

Hoens. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 

Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L 

Tuba. 

Harps.                  Timpani.                      Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.                 Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C.            Zahn,  P 
Delcourt,  L.           Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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472  WESTMINSTER   STREET 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


« 


R.  I.  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WEBER,  I  VERS  &  POND,  EMERSON,  LINDEMEN,  STECK 

STROUD,  HOBART  M.  CABLE,  AND  WEGMAN  PIANOS 

VOCALION  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RED  RECORDS 
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RHODE  ISLAND  STOCKS 


BROWN,  LISLE  &  MARSHALL 
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INFANTRY  HALL         ....         PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Concert  in  Providence 


Forty-third   Season,   1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  22 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  con  mo  to. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace. 


Ravel Two  movements  from  "Ma  Mere  FOye" 

("Mother  Goose") 

a.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete. 

("Beauty  and  the  Beast  Converse.") 

b.  Laideronnette,  Imperatrice  des  Pagodes. 

("Laideronette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas.") 

Schumann      ....       Concerto  for  Violoncello  with  Orchestra, 

in  A  minor,  Op.  129 
Allegro  non  troppo  —  Andante  —  Molto  vivace 

Wagner  ....  Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 


SOLOIST 
JEAN  BEDETTI 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

5 


Where  Will  You  Stay  in  Paris? 

You  will  go  to  Paris  when  you  go  abroad,  but  at  what  hotel 
will  you  stop?  At  what  hotel  in  London  6r  Paris  or  Rome? 

What  are  the  best  trains  from  one  great  city  to  another? 

Where  will  you  stop  en  route  for  sightseeing? 

How  much  time  will  the  trip  you  want  to  make  require? 

What  will  it  all  cost? 

It  is  Raymond-Whit  comb's  business  to  answer  these 
questions  and  a  hundred  others  —  to  obtain  steamship 
and  railway  tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  to  engage 
automobiles,  to  provide  a  complete  and  enjoyable  trip. 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours  (with  expert  escort) 
travel  by  the  best  steamships,  stop  at  the  smartest  hotels, 
use  high-grade  automobiles  for  local  sightseeing  and  for 
trips  of  several  days.  For  years  the}'  have  been  the 
ideal  way  to  travel. 

Send  for  our  Europe  Booklet 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Individual  Travel  Service 

prepares  trips  to  follow  your  own  individual  route  and 
makes  advance  arrangements  (steamship,  railroad,  hotel, 
etc. )  for  the  entire  journey.  We  can  relieve  you  of  those 
daily  details  that  annoy  the  average  traveler  and  occupy 
so  much  time  intended  for  pleasure  and  sightseeing. 

Send  for  the  Raymond-  Whitcomb  Guide  to  European  Travel 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

The  annual  Raymond-Whitcoinb  Mediterranean  Cruise  sails 

February  9th.  An  ideal  trip  through  the  historic  Mediterranean  at 

it-  1)  >s1  season,  with  visits  to  Madeira,  Spain,  Algeria,  the  Riviera, 

I    irsica,  Italy,  Tunisia,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy 

Land,  Egypt  and  Cattaro  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

Winter  tours  to  California,  Hawaii,  Florida  and  South  America. 

Annual  Midnight  Sun  Cruise  (to  Iceland,  North  Cape,  and  the 
heautiful  Fjords  of  Norway).  Sailing  June  26,  1924  on  the 
newest  Cunard  liner,  S.  S.  "  Franconia. "  Kates  $625  and  upward. 

Send  for  booklets 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Tin:  CHURCH  TICKET  AGENCY      54  Exchange  Streel 


Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 Franz  Schubert 

(Born   at   Lichtenthal,   Vienna,   January  31,   1797;    died   at   Vienna, 

November  19,  1828) 

The  manuscript  of  this  symphony,  numbered  7  in  the  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  list  and  sometimes  known  as  No.  10,  bears  the  date  March, 
1828.  In  1828  he  composed  besides  this  symphony  the  songs  "Die 
Sterne"  and  "Der  Winterabend" ;  the  oratorio,  "Miriams  Sieges- 
gesang";  the  song  "Auf  dem  Strom";  the  "Schwanengesang"  cycle; 
the  string  quintet  Op.  163  and  the  Mass  in  E-flat.  On  November  14 
he  took  to  his  bed.  It  is  said  that  Schubert  gave  the  work  to  the 
Musikverein  of  Vienna  for  performance;  that  the  parts  were  dis- 
tributed; that  it  was  even  tried  in  rehearsal;  that  its  length  and 
difficulty  were  against  it,  and  it  was  withdrawn  on  Schubert's  own 
advice  in  favor  of  his  earlier  Symphony  in  C,  No.  6  (written  in 
1817).  All  this  has  been  doubted;  but  the  symphony  is  entered  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  society  under  the  year  1828,  and  the  statements 
just  quoted  have  been  fully  substantiated.  Schubert  said,  when  he 
gave  the  work  to  the  Musikverein,  that  he  was  through  with  songs, 
and  should  henceforth  confine  himself  to  opera  and  symphony. 


OF  THE 


is  Prepared  to  Furnish  Solo  and  Ensemble  Artists 
for  Terms  or  Appointments 

Address  MISS  HELEN  WHEELWRIGHT,  Manager 
300-301  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  r 
Office  Hours  10-1  Telephone  Gaspee  2877 


SYMPHONY,  ORATORIO,  OPERA 

Instructor 

Bands,  Orchestras,  Singing  Societies 


No.  11  CONRAD  BLDG. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Telephone 
Union  7431-W 


Providence:    PLACE    THE    PLACE  — it's    PLACE'S    PLACE:    Pawtucket 


It  has  been  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was 
at  Leipsic  in  1839.  Is  this  statement  true?  Schubert  himself  never 
heard  the  work;  bnt  was  it  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesell- 
chaft  der  Musikfreunde,  Vienna,  December  14,  1828,  and  repeated 
March  12,  1829?*  It  was  then  forgotten,  until  Schumann  visited 
Vienna  in  1838,  and  looked  over  the  mass  of  manuscripts  then  in 
the  possession  of  Schubert's  brother  Ferdinand.  Schumann  sent  a 
transcript  of  the  symphony  to  Mendelssohn  for  the  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs, Leipsic.  It  was  produced  at  the  concert  of  March  21,  1839, 
under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  and  repeated  three  times  during  the 
following  season, — December  12,  1839,  March  12  and  April  3,  18^0, 
Mendelssohn  made  some  cuts  in  the  work  for  these  performances. 
The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  January,  1850. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert,  October  6,  1852. 
when  the  small  orchestra  was  led  on  Mr.  Suck.  We  are  told  that 
on  this  occasion  the  first  violins  were  increased  to  four,  two  extra 

♦Hanslick  says  in  "Geschichte  dos  Coneertwesens  in  Wien"  (Vienna,  1869)  that  the 
sixth,  not  the  ninth,  symphony  was  performed  at  the  concert  in  Vienna,  December  14. 
1828  ;  that  the  ninth  was  first  heard  in  Vienna  in  1839,  when  only  the  first  and 
second  movements  were  played,  and  separated  by  an  aria  of  Donizetti;  that  the 
first  complete  performance  at  Vienna  was  in  1S50.  Grove  makes  the  same  statement. 
But   see   Richard   Heuberger's   "Franz   Schubert"    (Berlin,   1902),   p.   S7. 
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"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 


ISON 


is  the  only  instrument  which  Re- 
creates in  all  its  splendor  the  golden 
voice  of  a  great  singer. 

The  perfection  of  this  wonderful 
invention  by  Edison,  the  inventor  of 
the  Phonograph,  is  relegating  to 
obscurity  the  other  devices  for  sound 
reproduction  which  once  seemed  quite 
adequate. 

If  you  enjoy  beautiful  music  call  at  our  Edison 

'Parlors  and  learn  the  meaning  of  the 

phrate  "Music's  Re-Crcafion" 


10     l)()kUAV(  I     ,;,„/  \V|  \  HOSM    I     S  I  I 


Providen<  i 


Providence:    PLACE    THE    PLACE      it'e    PLACE'S    PLACE:    Pawtuckei 


A  Master  Piano 


$1200 

Length  5  ft.  6  in. 

COLLECTIVE  knowledge,  countless  experiments,  technical 
education  and  musical  genius  of  the  Miller  family  for  three 
generations,  has  placed  the  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  where 
it  is  today. 

Everyone  of  a  Highly  Educated  Musical  Taste  looks  for  a  certain 
tone  in  a  piano.  You  will  find  that  "certain"  wonderful  tone  in  the 
Henry  F.  Miller  Lyric  Grand. 


A  cordial  invitation   is  extended   to  you  to  see  and    hear   this 
beautiful  instrument  at  our  warerooms. 

Baby  Grand  $1050 

Length  4  ft.  10  in. 

Comfortable  terms  arranged— Used  pianos  accepted  in  partia\  payment- 
Catalog  mailed  on  request. 


violoncellos  look  the  place  of  the  bassoons,  and  a  second  oboe  was 
added.  The  Germania  Orchestra  played  the  symphony  in  1853  and 
1S54.  The  first  performance  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  was  on 
March  14,  1857. 

The  manuscript  is  full  of  alterations,  and  as  a  rule  Schubert  made 
few  changes  or  corrections  in  his  score.  In  this  symphony  altera- 
tions are  found  at  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  Finale  seems  to  have 
satisfied  him  as  originally  conceived,  and  this  Finale  is  written 
as  though  at  headlong  speed. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings.  There  is  a  story  that  Schubert  was  afraid  he  had 
made  too  free  use  of  trombones,  and  asked  the  advice  of  Franz 
Lachner. 

The  second  theme  of  the  first  movement  has  a  decidedly  Slav- 
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Hungarian  character,  and  this  character  colors  other  portions  of 
the  symphony  both  in  melody  and  general  mood. 

The  rhythm  of  the  scherzo  theme  had  been  nsed  by  Schubert  as 
early  as  1814  in  his  quartet  in  B-flat.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  the  scherzo  is  not  based  on  the  old  minuet  form,  and  that  there 
is  more  thematic  development  than  was  customary  in  such  move- 
ments at  That  period. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition — a  foolish  invention  is  perhaps  the 
better  phrase: — that  the  Finale  illustrates  the  story  of  Phaeton  and 
his  celebrated  experience  as  driver  of  Apollo's  chariot.  Others  find 
in  the  Finale  a  reminiscence  of  the  terrible  approach  of  the  Stone- 
man  toward  the  supper-table  of  Don  Giovanni. 


"Ma  Mere  l'Oye,"  5  Pieces  Enfantines  ("Mother  Goose,"*  Five 
Children's  Pieces) Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  now  living  in  Paris) 

These  pieces  were  originally  composed  in  1908  for  pianoforte  (four 
hands),  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  children,  Mimie  and  Jean  Godeb- 
ski,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  when  the  pieces  were  published 
in  1910.  They  were  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musical 
Independante,  Salle  Gaveau,  Paris,  on  April  20,  1910.  The  pianists 
were  Christine  Verger,  six  years  old,  and  Germaine  Duramy,  ten  years 
old. 

Towards  the  close  of  1911  Ravel  made  a  little  ballet  out  of  these 
pieces,  and  the  dances  were  arranged  by  Mme.  Jeanne  Hugard.  The 
ballet  was  performed  on  January  28,  1912,  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts, 
Paris.  Jacques  Rouche,  now  the  Director  of  the  Paris  Opera,  pro- 
duced the  ballet,  and  Gabriel  Grovlez  conducted  the  orchestra.  There 
was  a  Prelude  to  five  tableaux,  and  there  was  an  Apotheosis.  The 
tableaux  were:  1.  Danse  du  Etouet  ct  Scene.  2.  Pavane  de  la  Belle 
au  Bois  Dormant.  3.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  el  la  Bete.  1.  Petit 
Poucet.  5.  Laideronnette,  [mperatrice  des  Pagodes.  The  Apotheosis 
was  entitled  "Le  Jardin  Feerique."    The  characters  of  the  ballet  were 

Florine,  La  Belle,  La  Fee,  Le*Prince  Charmant,  Le  9erpentin  Vert, 
Laideronnette,  La  Bete.  Two  Gentlemen,  a  Maid  of  Honor,  Two  Ladies 
of  the  Bedchamber,  Pagodes,  Pagodines,  Tom  Thumb  and  his  six 
brothers,  three  birds,  three  little  Negroes,  and  Love. 

The  orchestral  version  performed  at  these  concerts  was  made  from 
I  lie  pianoforte  piece 

'1  he  suite  i£  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  Interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
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two  oboes    one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two 

soons    (the   second   interchangeable   with   a   double-bassoon),   two 

horns,   kettledrums,   bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  jeu  de 

timbres  i  a  clavier),  bells,  celesta,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

uLaideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodes."  The  French  give  the 
name  "pagode"  to  a  little  grotesque  figure  with  a  movable  head,  and  thus 
extend  the  meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for  pagoda,  "an 
idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete  in  the 
English  language.*  A  "laideron"  is  any  ugly  young  girl  Or  young 
woman.  There  is  this  ([notation  from  "Serpent in  Vert''  by  the  Countess 
Marie  Catherine  d'Aulnoy  (1650?-1705),  who  wrote  romances  and  alsc 
fairy  talcs  in  imitation  of  Perrault.  "She  undressed  herself  and  went 
into  the  bath.  The  pagodes  and  pagodines  began  to  sing  and  play  on 
instrument.-:  some  had  theorbos  made  of  walnut  shells;  some  had  viols 
made  of  almond  shells;  for  they  were  obliged  to  proportion  the  instru- 
ments to  their  figure."  Laideronnette  in  the  story,  the  daughter  of  a 
king  and  queen,  was  cursed  in  her  cradle  by  Magotine,  a  wicked  fairy, 
with  the  curse  of  the  most  horrible  ugliness.  When  the  princess  grew 
up,  she  asked  that  she  might  dwell  far  away  in  a  castle  where  no  one 
could  see  her.  In  the  forest  near  by  she  met  a  huge  green  serpent, 
who  told  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer  than  she  was.  Laideronnette 
had  many  advent  tires.     In  a  little  boat,  guarded  by  the  serpent,  she 

*"Pagoethaes,  Idol-  or  vgly  representations  of  the  Deuill,  adored  by  the  Indians."    Sir  Thomas 
Herb  ition  of  Some  Yeares  Travels  into  Africa,  and  the  greater  Ada"  (London,  1(134 — ). 
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great    pianists,  singers    and   musicians  of  every 

class  have  found  inspiration  and 

have  achieved  the 
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Liszt,  Gounod,  Thalberg,  Reinecke.  Gottschalk,  Heller,  and  Litolff 
are  amongst  the  great  names  who  long  ago  acclaimed  its  perfection. 

Nearer  our  own  time — Carreno,  Busoni,  de  Pachmann,  Scharwenka, 
Rummel,  Seidl,  Thomas,  and  scores  of  others  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  its  tone. 

Today  —  Dohnanyi,  Mirovitch,  Ysaye,  Kubeiik,  Alda,  Karekjarto, 
Maier,  Pattison,  Schnitzer,  Piastre  Hackett  —  pianists,  singers 
and  violinists  find  in  the  Chickering  a  perfect  medium  for  the 
display  of  their  highest  artistry. 
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wont  out  to  sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  a  land  inhabited  by, 
pagodes,  a  little  folk  whose  bodies  were  formed  from  porcelain,  crystal 
diamonds,  emeralds,  etc.  The  ruler  was  an  unseen  monarch, — the  green 
snake  who  also  had  been  enchanted  by  Magotine.  Finally,  he  was 
changed  into  human  shape,  and  he  married  Laideronnette,  whose  beauty 
was  restored. 

Mouvement  de  March,  2-4.  There  are  eight  measures  of  introduc- 
tion. The  piccolo  gives  out  the  first  motive.  A  second  theme  is 
announced  by  the  oboe  and  continued  by  the  flute.  There  is  another 
subject  for  wood-wind,  celesta,  and  harp.  After  this  the  material  of 
the  first  part  returns. 

IV.  "The.  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Quotations 
from  Mme.  Leprince  de  Beaumont  are  given: — 

••When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  are,  you  do  not  seem  to  me  so  ugly." 

"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but  1  am  a  monster." 

"There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"If  I  had  wit,  1  would  invent  a   fine  compliment  to  thank  vou,  but  I  am  only  a 

beast.  •' 

"Beauty,  will  vou  be  my  wife?" 
"No,  Beast!" 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;  you  shall  live  to  be  my  husband!" 
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The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  only  a  prince 
more  beautiful  than  Love,  who  thanked  her  for  having  broken  his 
enchantment. 

Mouvement  de  Valse  ties  Modere,  F  major,  3-4.  This  movement 
is  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the  clarinet,  which  begins  in  the  second 
measure.  There  is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject  suggesting  the 
Beast  and  giveD  to  the  double-bassoon.  The  two  subjects  are  combined. 
At  the  end  a  solo  violin  plays  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

*  * 

When  Ravel  was  about  twelve  years  old,  his  parents  decided  that 
he  should  be  a  musician.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1889,  and  he  entered  Anthiome's  preparatory  class  for  pianoforte.  In 
1891  he  was  awarded  a  first  medal.  He  studied  for  four  years  in  the 
class  of  Beriot,  and  took  lessons  of  Hector  Pessard  in  harmony,  Andre 
Ge*dalge  in  counterpoint  and  fugue,  and  in  1897  of  Gabriel  Fame  in 
composition.  In  1901  the  second  grand  prix  de  Rome  was  awarded  him 
for  the  cantata  "Myrrha."  The  two  years  following  did  not  favor  him. 
In  1904  he  did  not  compete,  but  in  1905  he  applied,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  be  a  contestant.  This  refusal  made  a  great  stir  in  Paris.  Many) 
articles  appeared  in  the  journals,  and  it  is  said  that  the  unfairness 
shown  toward  a  pupil  that  had  taken  a  second  prix  de  Rome  had  much  to 
do  with  the  nomination  of  Faure  as  Director  of  the  Conservatorv. 

"Sites  Auriculaires"  (1896)  and  the  overture  "Shcherazade,;  (1898) 
and  other  works  were  heard  at  concerts  of  the  Societe  Rationale  de 
Musique,  and  the  String  Quartet,  played  on  March  5,  1904,  and  the 
three  songs,  "Shcherazade,"  with  orchestra.  May  17,  1904,  excited 
great  attention.  The  five  pianoforte  pieces,  "Miroirs,"  were  first  played 
en  January  0,  1906,  by  Riehardo  Vines  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe 
Nationale.  The  "Histoires  Naturelles,"  five  songs  (prose  by  Jules 
Renard)  with  pianoforte,  were  the  subject  ofviolenl  discussion.  Camille 
Mauclair  wrote  that  his  "musical  humor"  was  to  lie  Likened  unto  that 
displayed  by  .Jules  Laforgue  in  symbolical  verse.    One  of  the  "Miroirs,'f 
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"Une  Barque  sur  Ocean/'  orchestrated,  had  little  success,  February  3, 
1907,  at  a  Colonne  concert;  but  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole"  (December 
19,  1909)  was  favorably  received.  Among  the  more  important  works 
since  then  are  "L'Heure  Espagnole,"  opera  in  one  act;  "Gaspard  de  la 
Nuit,"  three  pieces  after  Aloysius  Bertrand  for  pianoforte;  Introduction 
et  Allegro  for  harp  and  other  instruments;  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  ballet; 
and  the  "Mere  l'Oye"  suite. 


Concerto    for   Violoncello,    with    Orchestral   Accompaniment, 
A  minor,  Op.  129 Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  July  29,   1856) 

Clara  Schumann  wrote  in  her  diary,  November  16,  1850 :  "Robert 
is  now  at  work  on  something,  I  do  not  know  what,  for  he  has  said 
nothing  to  me  about  it.  The  month  before  he  composed  a  concerto 
for  violoncello  that  pleased  me  very  much.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
written  in   true  violoncello  style." 

The  unknown  work  was  the  Symphony  in  E-rlat  major. 

Mme.  Schumann  wrote  again  about  the  concerto,  October  11,  1851 : 
"I  have  played  Robert's  violoncello  concerto  again  and  thus  pro- 
cured for  myself  a  truly  musical  and  happy  hour.     The  romantic 
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quality,  the  flight,  the  freshness  and  the  humor,  and  also  the  highly 

interesting  interweaving  of  violoncello  and  orchestra  are,  indeed, 
wholly  ravishing,  and  what  euphony  and  deep  sentiment  are  in 
all   tht1  melodic  passages!" 

The  concerto  was  sketched  at  Dusseldorf  between  the  10th  and 
Kith  of  October,  L850;  the  instrumentation  was  completed  October 
'2±  of  the  same  year;  the  concerto  Avas  published  at  Leipsic  in 
August .  1854. 

The  first  performance  was  probably  the  one  in  the  hall  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory,  Leipsic,  dune  9,  1860,  at  an  evening  concert 
in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  composer.  The 
solo  violoncellist  was  Ludwig  Ebert,*  ducal  chamber  virtuoso  at 
Oldenburg. 

Schumann  wrote  Dr.  Hiirtel  on  November  1,  1852,  that  the  con- 
certo was  ready  for  publication.  He  had  introduced  the  work  in 
the  sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  tenth  subscription  concert  to 
be  given  at  Dusseldorf,  May  20,  1852.  He  was  busied  in  correcting 
proofs  of  the  concerto  in  February,  1854. 

The  concerto  was  announced  for  a  Gewandhaus  subscription  con- 
cert at  Leipsic,   December   18,   1802,   and   it  excited  doubt  at  the 

*Eb<>rt  was  born  April  13,  1834.  at  Kladrau,  Bohemia,  and  he  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  in  Prague.  lie  was  first  violoncellist  at  Oldenburg  from  1854  to  1S74. 
and  afterwards  teacher  at  the  .Cologne  Conservatory  until  1SSS.  With  Ileubner  he 
founded  the  Coblenz  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Heckmann 
Quart ti,    ls~r,-~s.      He   composed    pieces    for   his   instrument. 
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rehearsal.  It  was  not  performed,  and  Franz  Neruda,  the  violon- 
cellist, substituted  a  concertino  by  Servais.  David  Popper  and 
Bernhard  Cossmann  were  among  the  first  to  make  Schumann's  con- 
certo familiar :  the  former  at  Breslau,  December  10,  1867,  and 
Lowenberg,  December  15,  1867;  the  latter  at  Moscow,  December 
14,  1867. 

The  first  movement,  Mcht  zu  schnell  (not  too  fast),  A  minor,  4-4, 
opens  with  four  measures  of  sustained  harmony  in  the  wood-wind 
instruments  with  chords,  pizzicato  for  the  strings.  The  first  theme 
is  then  given  to  the  solo  violoncello  with  accompaniment  of  strings, 
and  it  is  developed.  The  full  orchestra  plays  the  first  subsidiary 
theme  forte.  The  violoncello  has  the  second  theme,  C  major,  and 
then  has  brilliant  passage-work  which  leads  into  the  free  fantasia. 
The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  in  an  orthodox  manner 
with  the  return  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  returns  in  A 
major.  A  short  orchestra  coda  leads  to  a  recitative  for  the  solo 
violoncello,  and  the  second  movement  is  thus  connected. 

The  second  movement,  Langsam  (slow),  F  major,  4-4,  is  a  romanza 
for  the  solo  instrument.  There  is  one  song  theme,  accompanied  by 
the  strings,  with  here  and  there  a  note  for  wood-wind  instruments. 
Phrases  of  recitative  lead  to  the  next  movement. 

The  third  movement,  Sehr  lebhaft  (very  lively),  A  minor,  2-4 
opens  with  passages  between  the  solo  violoncello  and  the  orchestra. 
After  a  tutti,  the  first  theme,  which  begins  in  C  major  and  then 


Used  on  the  Programs  of  Famous  Singers 


Soprano 


Nocturne 

Song  of  the  Open 


Pirate  Dreams 

My  Lover  is  a  Fisherman 

War 


May  the  Maiden     - 
The  Heart's  Country 
The  Bird    - 
The  Faltering  Dusk 
Song  of  the  Open    - 


Contralto 


La  Forge 
La  Forge 


Huerter 

Strickland 

Rogers 


—  Soprano 


Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Fiske 

Kramer 

La  Forge 


78-179  TREMONT  STREET  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 

Order  of  Your  Local  Dealer 
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goes  into  A  minor,  is  given  to  the  solo  instrument.  Passage-worl 
leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme  (solo  violoncello),  and 
figures  from  the  first  theme  are  introduced  in  the  accompaniment 
There  is  more  passage-work,  and  the  first  theme  returns  as  an 
orchestral  tntti.  There  is  a  short  free  fantasia  which  leads  to 
the  ret  urn  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  There  is  a  coda  with  passage-work  for  the  solo 
violoncello. 

The  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings,  and  solo 
violoncello. 


Overture    to    'The   Flying    Dutchman"  ("Der  fliegende   Hol- 
laexder") Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  throe 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

It  was  sketched  at  Meudon  near  Paris  in  September,  1841,  and 
completed  and  scored  at  Paris  in  November  of  that  vear.     In  1852 
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OFORTE   PLAYING 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

FROM  THE  BEGINNER'S  GRADE  TO  THE  MOST  ADVANCED 

For  circular  and  information  address  the  Secretary 
403  MARLBOROUGH  STREET   -   BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANOI-OR  IT. 
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An  Audience 

worth  cultivating 


Because    it    reaches   an    audience 
of    unusual    potentiality,    The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Programme  is  a  most  effective 
media — for  a  limited  number  of 
advertisers. 

This  audience  is  composed  of  people  of  taste, 
culture  and  means.  They  are  interested, 
essentially,  in  the  better  things  of  life.  They 
can,  and  do,  purchase  generously  —  but 
discriminately. 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Programme  is  mailed  to  the  home  of  this 
audience.  The  descriptive  notes  by 
Mr.  Philip  Hale,  foremost  of  critics,  secures 
for  the  Programme  a  place  among  works 
of  reference  and  gives  to  it  an  unusual 
permanence.  Your  advertising  message 
will  thus  have  many  times  the  value 
generally  attributed  to  publicity  advertising. 

If  your  product- — or  service — will 
appeal  to  this  discriminating  audience 

Write  for  Rates 


Jlddress 

GORDON  B.  EWING 

620  INDUSTRIAL  TRUST  BLDG. 
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LEWANDOS 

Cleansers  ^  Dyers 

Shops 

BOSTON 
17  Temple  Place 

29  State  Street 
79  Summer  Street 
284  Boylston  Street 
248  Huntington  Avenue 

BROOKLINE  MASS 

1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

CAMBRIDGE  MASS 

1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

MALDEN  MASS 

30  Pleasant  Street 

LYNN  MASS 
22  Munroe  Street 

SALEM  MASS 
72  Washington  Street 

MANCHESTER  MASS 

28  Central  Street 
WALTHAM  MASS 

193  Moody  Street 

WATERTOWN  MASS 
1  Galen  Street 

SPRINGFIELD  MASS 
294  Bridge  Street 

WORCESTER  MASS 
26  Pearl  Street 

FITCHBURG  MASS 
570  Main  Street 

FALL  RIVER  MASS 

197  Bank  Street 
NEW  BEDFORD  MASS 

672  Purchase  Street 
PROVIDENCE  R  I 

137  Matthewson  Street 
NEWPORT  H   I 

231  Thames  Street 
BRIDGEPORT  CONN 

213  State  Street 

WATER  HI' HY  CONN 

22  Bast  Miiin  Street 
NEW  HAVEN  CONN 

128  Church  Street 
HARTFORD  CONN 

17  ParmingtOD  Avenue 
ALBANY    N   V 

75  North  Pearl  Street 

l*i  1 1 1  IDE!  rill  \  pa 
1901  ( Shattnul  Street 

\i  \v  YORE  CITY 

10  WV-t   IMh  Street 

Collection  and  Delivery  System 

k\k<  i  nvi.  Offfldfl 
286    BOYLSTON    STREET    BOSTON 

Telephone    Service    lt„,  k     Hut    B900 
<  <>mi<il»    All    iiostnn    Shop* 


"YOU  CAN  RELY  ()!\  LEWANDOS** 
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INFANTRY  HALL 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  26,  1924,  at  8.15 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Carol  Robinson  is  taking  an  increasingly  important  place  among  American 
pianists.  The  foremost  pupil  of  Fannie  Bloomneld-Zeisler,  she  has  played  in 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities,  and  has  been  singled  out  by  the  critics 
for  the  skill,  the  poetry,  and  the  distinction  of  her  artistry.  Like  Ethel 
Leginska,  she  can  compose  as  well  as  perform.  Her  scores  have  drawn  con- 
siderable public  interest. 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  at  the  STATIONERY 
SHOP  of  the  SHEPARD  STORES,  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE 

$2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  (no  tax) 
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Wagner  changed  the  ending.     In  1860  he  wrote  another  ending  for 
the  Paris  concerts. 

It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  with  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  in  the  strings,  taken  from 
the  accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first 
air  in  "act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in 
F  major  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's 
ballad  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  (act  iii.).  The  episode  leads  directly 
to  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4, 
which  begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great 
length  with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  ballad.  The  Flying 
Dutchman  theme  comes  in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time. 
The  subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus, 
"Steuermann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  iii.).  The  second  theme,  the 
phrase  from   Senta's  ballad  already  heard  in   the  Andante  episode, 
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Sargent's    Chocolate    Mixture    $1    Pound 
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ARTIST       and       VIRTUOSO 

"In  hii  handi  the  'cello  became  an  instrument  of  wide  .md  tender  sympathies."   Philip  Hale — Boston  Herald. 
'Maitcr  of  tuavc  and  »onorou»  tone  richly  endowed  with  technical  skill  " — /Ven>  York  Tribune. 
\\r  playi  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  " — Phil.  North  American. 

'Hearing  him  play  the  movements  from  thr  Becfa   C   major  suitr  for  "cello  alone  was  an  artistic  experience 
,,r.i<  rd  M  m  my  impressions  th.it  thry  .irr  not  e.xily  described  in  a  printed  paragraph  "     Boston  Post. 

Mr  Bedetti  is  available  as  soloist,  and  with  the 
Fox  -  Burgin  -  Bedetti  Trio 


Exclusive  Concert  Direction 
AARON    RICHMOND,    Pierce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ALBEE'S  THEATRE 

Sunday    Evening,     January    27 

at  8. 15  o'clock 


The  Internationally  Renowned 
Negro  Tenor 

Last  Providence  concert  until  after 
Fourth  European  tour 


.  "PROGRAMME  .. 


All'  Acquisto  di  Gloria      .  Scarlatti 

Come  Raggio  di  Sol  .        .        .      Caldara 
Eviva  Rosa  (La  Calamita  di  Cuori) 

Galuppi 
Una  Furtiva  Lagrima  ("L'Elisir  d'Amore") 

II. 

Du  Bist  die  Ruh' 
Fischerweise 
Biblical  Song  No.  10 
"The    Flight    into    Egypt," 
Childhood  of  Christ"      . 
III. 
SPIRITUALS 
Hear  the  Lambs  a-Cryin' 

Arranged  by  Roland  Hayes 


Donizetti 

Schubert 

Schubert 

Dvorak 

from    "Tne 

Berlioz 


b.  Peter,  Go  Ring  dem  Bells 

Arranged  by  H.  T.  Burleigh 

c.  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot 

Arranged  by  Roland  Hayes 

d.  Go  Down,  Moses 

Arranged  by  H.  T.  Burleigh 

IV. 
SECULAR   SONGS 

a.  Water  Boy  (Convict  Song) 

Avery  Robinson 

b.  The  Little  Chicken  (East  African) 

Ella  Kidney 

c.  O  Rock  Me,  Julie     .     .      H.  T.  Burleigh 

d.  Scandalize  my  Name    .     H.  T.  Burleigh 


From  the  New  York  World:  Saturday,  January  5,  1924. 


It  Seems  to  Me 

=  By  Heywood  Broun  = 


Roland  Hayes  sang  of  Jesus  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  this  was  what  religion  ought  to 
be.  It  was  a  mood  instead  of  a  creed,  an 
emotion  rather  than  a  doctrine.  There  was 
nothing  to  define  and  nothing  to  argue  about. 
Each  person  took  what  he  liked  and  felt 
whatever  he  had  to  feel  and  so  there  was  no 
heresy.  And  as  for  miracles,  music  itself  is 
a  miracle. 

For  that  matter,  I  saw  a  miracle  in  Town 
Hall.  Half  of  the  people  who  heard  Hayes 
were  black  and  half  were  white  and  while 
the  mood  of  the  song  held  they  were  all  the 
same.  They  shared  together  the  close  silence. 
One  emotion  wrapped  them.  And  at  the  end 
it  was  a  single  sob. 

"He  never  said  a  mumbling  word,"  sang 
Hayes  and  we  knew  that  he  spoke  of  Christ, 
whose  voice  was  clear  enough  to  cross  all 
the  seas  of  water  and  of  blood.  .  .  . 

There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  Hayes  is, 
head  and  shoulders,  the  greatest  singer  of 
his  race,  but  he  is  not  an  accident.  Before 
him  there  came  others  preparing  the  way. 
First,  there  was  the  tradition  and  then  there 


was  Hayes.  Negro  musicians  in  America 
have  studied  and  trained  themselves  not  only 
in  their  own  music  but  in  the  music  of  the 
world  and  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career 
it  was  from  Negroes  that  Hayes  learned  and 
from  Negroes  that  he  received  the  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  which  enabled  him 
to  go  forward. 

I  had  never  heard  Hayes  until  Thursday 
and  almost  all  my  preconceptions  were 
wrong.  I  expected  to  hear  a  voice  of  great 
natural  power  and  vitality,  with  a  few  rough 
edges  here  and  there  and  a  distinctly  rugged , 
earthy  quality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
rather  a  small  voice  and  the  singing  of  Hayes 
is  thoroughly  sophisticated.  I  am  not  using 
"sophisticated"  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
There  is  no  sense  in  using  it  that  way.  I 
mean  that  to  me  the  acquired  skill  and 
knowledge  of  Hayes  is  greater  and  more 
noteworthy  than  his  natural  equipment.  .  .  . 

However,  I  must  admit  that  he  sang 
spirituals  very  well  indeed;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  would  rather  hear  spirituals  than 
almost  any  other  music.  And  yet  there  is 
one  particular  trick  into  which  spiritual 
singers  fall  which  nearly  drives  me  wild. 
They  will  persist  in  acting  as  if  they  were 
funny.  Hayes,  of  course,  knows  better  than 
that. 


TICKETS  NOW  AT  STEINERT'S 


enters  ff  in  the  full  orchestra.  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly 
with  fragments  of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive 
reappears  Jf  in  the  trombones.  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A 
few  rising  arpeggio  measures  in  the  violins  lead  to  the  second  theme. 
proclaimed  with  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in 
the  shape  found  in  the  Allegro  peroration  of  Scuta's  ballad,  and  is 
worked   up   with   great   energy. 

Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely  super- 
fluous have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given  a  some- 
what more  human  tone,  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled  the  coda 
of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which  always 
annoyed  me  at  the  performances;  now  I  think  it  will  answer  to  un- 
original intention."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "considerably 
remodelled   the  overture   (especially  the   concluding  section)." 

The  opera — in  three  acts — was  produced  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Dresden. 
January  2,  1S43.  Senta,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient ;  The  Dutchman,  Michael 
W&chter;  Daland,  Karl  Risse;  Erik,  Reinhold;  Mary,  Mine.  W&chter;  the  steersman, 
Bielezizky.     ^Wagner  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  in  Italian,  "II  Vascello  Fantasma,"  at 
Philadelphia,  November  8,  1876,  by  Mine.  Pappenheim's  Company. 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 

An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


BROWN'S 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DV.NTn'RicE 


Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price.  30c,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 

FOR 

Teachers  of  Music 

in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

Addren  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  St..  Boston 


BOUND  COPIES  of   the 

HflHtmt  &i;nuilimu{  GDrrlirBtra'B 

PROGRAMME*  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $5.00  SYMPHONY   HALL 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    T  E  A  C  1 1  E  R  S  '    D  IREC  T  QRj 

HERfv       !N    'ii'Iif  -;. 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Pupil  of  Mad. mi-    Avil  Blivi  n-(  liui  boHIM  I 

\<  ON  AVENUE  Telephone,  Gup«  0381 

ROY  BAILEY 

PIANOFORTE 

ONKAI)  Bl  11.1  >l\  , 


!!■;  \i'>i\r       I  'mon    • 


.  enc(  Tdcphom     West.  2013  K 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


(TRINITY  COURT,  BOSTON) 

Art  of  SINGING   (all  branches) 

ALSO  CLASSES  IN  VOICE  DEVELOPMENT.     (Nominal  Expense) 

11  CONRAD  BUILDING,  385  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Telephone,  Union  743 1-W 

COACHING  IN  OPERA  AND  ORATORIO 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

55  Steinert  Building  Phone,  Gaspee  1910 


PIANO  ORGAN 

Studio,  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 


VOICE 

201  Clarendon  Street 

BOSTON 

41  Conrad  Building     -      -      Providence,  R.I. 


VIOLIN 

i,  o         i  D  mi-  61  Ontario  Street 

41  Conrad  Building 

Telephone.  Broad  5900-R 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANIST 


Specializes  in  Music  Kindergarten  Work 
3  GREENE  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Residence  Telephone,  Union  8468 
Studio,  41  Conrad  Building — Thursdays         Ladies'  Orchestra  for  all  occasions 


Telephone  Union  5326 


PAWTUCKET  STUDIO 
18  BROOK  STREET 


SOPRANO 


PROVIDENCE  STUDIO 

with   MRS.  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

612  ANGELL  STREET 


Studio 
51 1  Jackson  Bldg. 

Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 


PIANOFORTE 


196  Sargeant  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


VIOLONCELLO 


SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

Teacher  of  Ensemble  and  Orchestra  Coach 
Studio,  37  CONRAD  BUILDING 


PIANO 
615    JACKSON    BUILDING 

Telephone 
29 


PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 

Mrs.  IRVING  P.  IRONS 

VOICE  and  PIANOFORTE 

415-417     LAUDERDALE     BUILDING 


Most  magnetic  artists  before  the  public  to-day. —  N.Y.  Times. 

ROSE  AND  CHARLOTTE 

SELLE 


PTO)  TC3  (g 


Studio 
14  CONRAD  BUILDING 


CONCERT  PIANISTS 
SOLO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Management 
Music  League  of  America,  1  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


KATHLEEN  C.  O'BRIK 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER  of  VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO 
10-11-12  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Telephones.  Union  2170.  Pawt.  3152 


Miss  SCHMITT 


PIANO 

Room  15 
Conrad  Building 

Telephone 


JOHN  F.  MULLEN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BILLINGS  BLOCK 
48     SNOW    STREET 

TELEPHONE 


Whitney 


Helen  Gra^ 

VOICE  and  PIANO 


18  CONRAD   BUILDING 

Residence  telephone.  Broad  1876-R 
Studio  telephone,  Union  4066 


ALZADA  J.  SPRAGUE 

PIANO  and  HARMONY 
ifldrcn'i  classes  in  Throry 

•.iniiiK  and  Rhythmic  work 


41  '">   [tckton  Building 

Td.  Gupee  3419 


VIRGINIA  ANDERSON  STRING  QUARTET 


II  I.I  I 'HONE 


STUDIO 

270  MORRIS  AVENUE 

PROVIDENCE 


PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS*    DIRECTORY 


PIANISTE 

STUDIO:    MONDAY    MORNING    MUSICAL    CLUB 
144  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Telephone,  Attleboro  445-M 


PIANOFORTE 


8  PROSPECT  STREET 
ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


PIANOFORTE 

106  CHAPIN  AVENUE 


HARP -PIANO 


Studio:  11  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Telephone  Union  7431 -W 

Resident  Studio:  LONGMEADOW,  R.I. 

Telephone  Warwick  Neck  31 -J 

Special  Instruction  for  Children  on  the  Irish  Harp 


HELEN      DRAKE 

LYRIC    SOPRANO 
PERIOD    SONGS    IN    COSTUME 

14  3  Meeting   Street 
Phovidexce,  Rhode  Island 


PIANIST    ' 

121  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

AND 

DRAMATIC  READER 

42  LENHAM  STREET 


Telephone 


VIOLIN 

17  GONRAD  BUILDING 

Studio  telephone,  Gaspee  0820  Residence  telephone,  Angell  085 1-W 


CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
STUDIO.  Room  300  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

31 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 

GENE  WARE 

PIANOFORTE 

72  CHARLES  FIELD  STREET 

j.  Awrius  waaaa. 

VOICE  PIANO 

VOCAL    COACHING 

SPECIALIZING  IN  GERMAN  SONGS 
Fridays:  38  Conrad  Building  Boston  Studio:  214  Huntington  Avenue 

WTKI.ARD  C.  AM  (SON 

TENOR  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Assistant  in  tha  Hubba  d  Voca!  Studios  of  Boston 
Studio,  48  SNOW  STREET 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  11-7  Res.  Phone 

Phone.  Union  6547 -M  West.  71 -R 

MABELLE  BAIRD 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

ACCOMPANIST 
28  NORWICH  AVENUE  Telephone,  Broad  0580-W 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

ANNOUNCES  OPENING  OF  HIS  BOSTON  SEASON 

STUDIO:   384  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Exponent   of   the   teaching  of  Percy   Rector  Stephens  ResiJence  Telephone.   Brookline   87b9-M 

1V(CS5  .KSTKLLK  MKUMKR 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Formerly    assistant    to   Geo.    A.    Slocum 
STUDIO  Telephone 

301  STRAND  BUILDING.  TUESDAYS  Valley  535-Y 

MEDUliA  A  BAA! 'A! ',/!• 

PIANO  ORGAN  TI IEORY 

41   MITCHELL  STREET.  PROVIDENCE  Telephone.  Broad  1282-M 

MABEL  G.  HIRST 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

TEACHER  of  VOICE 
55  Health  Ave.  We»t  2398-R 

WALTER  A.  SCHUL7  [ : 

VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACI  ER 

io,  212  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

I'  epbone,  I  nion  1856-W  Residence  Telephone,  Broad  1029-W 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


VOICE  BUILDING 

ELOCUTION  EXPRESSION  DRAMATICS 

CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  40  DABOLL  ST, 

Wednesdays  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Tel,  Union  743  J-W  Tel.  Broad  231 6-W 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER    OF  THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD.  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Eoston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,   Copley  0898-R 


ITi 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  .  BOSTON 


Telephone.  5316  Haymarket 


„rnes;l© 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Concerts,  Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying,  Recitals 

Voice  Culture,  and  Oratorio— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .         BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address.  Symphony  Hall 


TENOR 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone.  Fitz  Roy  3701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mnsort  &%um\in 


THE 

S T RA  D I  V A  R I  US 

of  Pianos 

WHEN  Stradivarius  made  his  violins,  neither 
cost  of  production  nor  volume  of  output 
w;is  his  chief  concern.  His  mind  was  absorbed  in 
producing  a  masterpiece —  HIS  contribution  to 
the  art  of  violin  playing. 

The  makers  of  the  Mason  &    I  lamlin    Piano  adhere   to  the 

same  lofty  ideal.  If  by  increase  of  expenditure  the  Mason  & 

Hamlin   I'iano  could    he   made   liner,  it  would    unhesitatingly 

be  done  and  the  price  increased  accordingly.  With  them  price 
is  the  last  consideration  —  not  the  first. 

It  is  Impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate  idea  <>f  the 
surpassing  tonal  quality  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano.  Only 
an  actual  bearing  can  give  ■  realisation  of  its  beauty. 

We  invite  you  to  call  and  hear  it. 


MASON 

BOSTON 


HAMLIN    CO. 

NEW  YORK 
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INFANTRY  HALL         .         .         .         PROVIDENCE 
Tuesday  Evening,  February  26,  at  8.15 
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VLADIMIR 

DE    PACHMANN 

uses   ana   endorses 


Chc$atoi»mp 


rono 


exclusively 


(fticHjuilatum  jJiano  (fa. 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

INDIANAPOLIS         ST.  LOUIS  LOUISVILLE 

DENVER  DALLAS  SAN   FRANCISCO 


J 


Represented  by 
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INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  26,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

ALFRED  L.  AIKEN  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN.  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
I.! i  Iwig  van  Beethoven,  of whom 
it  has   been   s.ud   that   he  was  the 

st  of  all  musicians.    A  generation 

later  was  lx>rn  the  Steinway  Piano,  which 

nowledged  to  be  die  greatest  of  all 

pianofortes.      What   a   pity    it   is  that   the 

latter  could  not  himself  have 

played    UpOfl    the    greatest    instrument- 
that  these  two  could  not  have  Ivrn  born 
Though  the  Stnnway  was  dc- 
■':;oven,    it  was    ii.  •••    in    tune    for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berlic 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  ^rcati 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knev 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Padcrewkl 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such,  i 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  oi  time,  that  toda- 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immortal 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  ar 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  po 
it  1  and  played  and  cherished  not  on 
by  the  few  who  are  die  masters  of  mus 

hut  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


Slrlru.     |  '  i  iin.f  llfir  dnilrry  hair  nuidr  it  <  onivnirntlu  pottthlt  for  nunic    Inrrn  to  OlCn  a  Stcint 

J  ',  n  rt    $H7r>  and  up.  pluifreiaht  at  point*  dittont  from  New  York- 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  Yo  I 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  ft 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  I.. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artidres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Werner,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P, 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Grover,  H. 


Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 

Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  IT, 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendcei) , 
Marjollet,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Hobns. 
Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Hoens. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Trumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contea-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 


Teombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
Delcourt,  L. 


Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 


Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Librarian. 
Rogers.  L.  J. 


GA11DJNER  PIANO 

472  WESTMINSTER   STREET 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


*8? 


R.  I.  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WEBER,  I  VERS  &  POND,  EMERSON,  LINDEMEN,  STECK 

STROUD,  HOBART  M.  CABLE,  AND  WEGMAN  PIANOS 

VOCALION  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RED  RECORDS 


HIGHEST    GRADE    BONDS 


RHODE  ISLAND  STOCKS 


BROWN,  LISLE  &  MARSHALL 

201  TURKS  HEAD  BUILDING 


INFANTRY  HALL         ....         PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-second  Concert  in  Providence 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  26 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Mozart         ....      Symphony  in  C  major,  " Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 

Tchaikovsky         .         .         .         .  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1,  in 

B-rlat  minor,  Op.  23 
I.     Andante  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso:  Allegro  con  spirito. 
II.     Andantino  semplice:  Allegro  vivace  assai. 
III.     Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Charpentier  .         .         .  "Impressions  of  Italy,"  Orchestral  Suite 

I.  Serenade. 

III.  On  Muleback. 

IV.  On  the  Summits. 
V.  Naples. 


SOLOIST 
CAROL  ROBINSON 

STEINERT  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Tchaikovsky's  concerto 
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Midnight  Sun 
Cruise 


A  New  Way  to  Europe 

Visiting  Iceland  North  Cape 

Norwegian  Fjords 

on  the  way  to  England  or  France 

The  Ravmond-Whitcomb  annual  Midnight 
Sun  Cruise  may  be  taken  as  the  prelude 
to  a  summer  in  Europe,  or  as  a  complete 
5    or  6    weeks'    summer    vacation   voyage. 

On  the  "Franconia" 

The   Cruise  ship  is  the    newest    Cunard   liner, 

illy   perfect  lor  cruising,  with  wide  decks, 

mining  pool,  squash  court,  gymnasium  and 

large   staterooms    | 70  with   connecting   baths). 

Rates  from  New  York  to  New  York  with  return 

on  any  Cunard  sailing  'including  "Aquitania," 

"Mauretania,"   "Franconia"  or  "Berengaria 

$625   t  »  ,^2100  without   hath 

$1325  to  $3850  with  hath 
Sen  d  jo  r  the  Cruise  b  0 0 klet 

Europe  Tours 

\\         n  Europe  Irom  [talj  t  1  Scotland, 
to  pro*  i  lc  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  pleasure, 

tl.  through  I       Spring  and  Summer. 
Automobile  tours  of  England  and  Scotland 
( }rai   .  1  bu         >wi  zei  land 

Individual  Travel  Service 

Fei   '    ir.i\ el  without  1               on  their 
tive    l\ 

1  »ur  "( luid     1  W  ini       I     ■  el  in 

I               European  Ti  "  S  ;nd  for  them. 

\\  inter  tours  to  California,  Florida  I  uropc 

Raymond  cV  Whitcomb  (>o. 

The  Church  1  1  I 


iRAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coro- 
nation festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are 
canons  and  pianoforte  pieces;  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's 
"Acis  and  Galatea";  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets 
for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest  with 
the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve 
minuets  and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 
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OF  THE 


is  Prepared  to  Furnish  Solo  and  Ensemble  Artists 
for  Terms  or  Appointments 

Address  MISS  HELEN  WHEELWRIGHT,  Manager 
300-301  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING  p 
Office  Hours  10-1  Telephone  Gaspee  2877 


SYMPHONY,  ORATORIO,  OPERA 

Instructor 
Bands,  Orchestras,  Singing  Societies 


No.  11  CONRAD  BLDG. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Telephone 
Union  7431-W 


Providence:    PLACE   THE    PLACE  — it's    PLACE'S    PLACE:    Pawtucket 


The  Hitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  Mozart  at  this 
time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a  letter  of 
June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have  better 
air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I  have 
done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two 
months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here,  were 
it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive  them 
resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and  cheaply." 
We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puch- 
berg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably  fine 
teeth;   he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;   he  patronized  the  English  who 
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"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 


is  the  only  instrument  which  Re- 
creates in  all  its  splendor  the  golden 
voice  of  a  great  singer. 
The  perfection  of  this  wonderful 
invention  by  Edison,  the  inventor  of 
the  Phonograph,  is  relegating  to 
obscurity  the  other  devices  for  sound 
reproduction  which  once  seemed  quite 
adequate, 

If  you  enjoy  beautiful  music  call  at  our  Edison 

Parlors  and  learn  the  meaning  of  the 

phrase  "Music's  Re-Creation" 
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Providen<  e 


I'roMdcnrc:    PLACE    THE    I'I.aci.      its    IM.ACI-'S    I'LACBi    Pftwtookrt 


A  Master  Piano 


$1200 

Length  5  ft.  6  in. 


COLLECTIVE  knowledge,  countless  experiments,  technical 
education  and  musical  genius  of  the  Miller  family  for  three 
generations,    has    placed    the    Henry    F.  Miller  Piano    where 

it  is  today. 

Everyone  of  a  Highly  Educated  Musical  Taste  looks  for  a  certain 
tone  in  a  piano.  You  will  find  that  "certain"  wonderful  tone  in  the 
Henry  F.  Miller  Lyric  Grand. 


A   cordial  invitation   is   extended   to  you   to   see   and    hear   this 
beautiful  instrument  at  our  warerooms. 


Length  4  ft.  10  in. 

Comfortable  terms  arranged— Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  payment- 
Catalog  mailed  on  request. 


introduced  horse-racing;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many  things, 
says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excellent  and 
accurate  judge  of  it."  We  know  that  he  did  not  like  the  music  of 
Mozart. 

Joseph  commanded  from  his  composer  Mozart  no  opera,  cantata, 
symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber  music,  although  he  was  paying  him  eight 
hundred  florins  a  year.  He  did  order  dances,  the  dances  named  above. 
For  the  dwellers  in  Vienna  were  dancing-mad.  Let  us  listen  to  Kelly, 
who  knew  Mozart  and  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro"  in  1786:  "The  ridotto  rooms,  where  the  masquerades  took 
place,  were  in  the  palace;  and,  spacious  and  commodious  as  they  were, 
they  were  actually  crammed  with  masqueraders.  I  never  saw  or  indeed 
heard  of  any  suite  of  rooms  where  elegance  and  convenience  were 
more  considered,  for  the  propensity  of  the  Vienna  ladies  for  dancing 
and  going  to  carnival  masquerades  was  so  determined  that  nothing 
was  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment. .  .  .  The  ladies  of  Vienna  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their 
grace  and  movements  in  waltzing,  of  which  they  never  tire.     For  my 


WHY  BUY  BACHRACH  PORTRAITS? 

Because  —  they  form  a  permanent  record  of 
the  most  precious  moments  in  one's  life — 

I     «lfer       '** 

1 

moments  that  cannot  come  again.  Take  care 
that  these  memories  are  carefully  preserved 
by  the  best  portraits  obtainable  —  taken  by 
artists    of    creative    ability    and    superior 

craftsmanship. 

iBarfyrartj 

Established   1868 

{ 

«*&-* 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DISTINCTION 
357  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

JBamA 

THE  winter  season  has  arrived 
with  its  parties,  plays,  concerts 
and  countless  other  social  affairs  for 
which  you  will  desire  to  be  correctly 
clad.  The  store  that  has  served 
fastidious  women  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  presents  varied 
collections  of  handsome  apparel 
appropriately  chosen  for  each  event. 
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own  part,  I  thought  waltzing  from  ten  at  night  until  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing a  continual  whirligig,  most  tiresome  to  the  eye  and  ear,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  worse  consequences."  For  these  dances  Mozart  wrote, 
as  did  Haydn,  Hummel,  Beethoven. 

Thus  was  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Puchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
in  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 

Mozart  was  never  fully  appreciated  in  Vienna  during  his  last  wretched 
yet  glorious  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  last  days,  the  indifference  of  court  and  city,  the  insignificant 
burial.  This  lack  of  appreciation  was  wondered  at  in  other  towns. 
See,  for  instance,  Studien  fur  Tonkiinstler  und  Musikfreunde,  a  musical 
journal  published  at  Berlin  in  1792.  The  Prague  correspondent  wrote 
on  December  12,  1791:  "Because  his  body  swelled  after  death,  the 
story  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Now  that  he  is  dead  the 
Viennese  will  indeed  find  out  what  they  have  lost.  While  he  was 
alive  he  always  had  much  to  do  with  the  cabal,  which  he  occasionally 
irritated  through  his  sans  souci  ways.  Neither  his  'Figaro'  nor  his 
'Don  Giovanni'  met  with  any  luck  at  Vienna,  yet  the  more  in  Prague. 
Peace  be  with  his  ashes!" 

As  John  F.  Runciman  said:  "It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Vienna 
thought  even  so  much  of  Capellmeister  Mozart  as  Leipsic  thought  of 
Capellmeister  Bach.  Bach,  it  is  true,  was  merely  Capellmeister:  he 
hardly  dared  to  claim  social  equality  with  the  citizens  who  tanned 
hides  or  slaughtered  pigs.  .  .  .  Still  he  was  a  burgher,  even  as  the 
killers  of  pigs  and  tanners  of  hides.  He  was  thoroughly  respectable, 
and  probably  paid  his  taxes  as  they  came  due.  If  only  by  necessity 
of  his  office  he  went  to  church  with  regularity,  and  on  the  whole  we 
may  suppose  that  he  got  enough  of  respect  to  make  life  tolerable.  But 
Mozart  was  only  one  of  a  crowd  who  provided  amusement  for  a  gay 
population;  and-  a  gay  population,  always  a  heartless  master,  holds 
none  in  such  contempt  as  the  servants  who  provide  it  with  amusement. 
So  Mozart  got  no  respect  from  those  he  served,  and  his  Bohemianism 
lost  him  the  respect  of  the  eminently  respectable.  He  lived  in  the 
eighteenth-century  equivalent  of  a  'loose  set';  he  was  miserably  poor 
and  presumably  never  paid  his  taxes;  we  may  doubt  whether  he  often 
went  to  church;  he  composed  for  the  theatre;  and  he  lacked  the  self- 
assertion  which  enabled  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner  to  hold 
their  own.  Treated  as  of  no  account,  cheated  by  those  he  worked  for, 
hardly  permitted  to  earn  his  bread,  he  found  life  wholly  intolerable, 
and  as  he  grew  older  he  lived  more  and  more  within  himself,  and  gave 
his  thoughts  only  to  the  composition  of  masterpieces.  The  crowd 
of  mediocrities  dimly  felt  him  to  be  their  master,  and  the  greater  the 
masterpieces  he  achieved  the  more  vehemently  did  Salieri  and  his 
attendants  protest  that  he  was  not  a  composer  to  compare  with  Salieri." 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go  into 
foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of  1788 
and  1789. 
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We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkunstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins:  the  varied 
ariettas  for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C.M 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two  sym- 
phonies in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor. 

11>'  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October  14. 
1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print 
"Symphonic  von  Wernitzky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart/5  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."      Furthermore,    it   should   be   remembered    that    "Sinfonie1" 
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Liszt,  Gounod,  Thalberg,  Reinecke,  Gottschalk,  Heller,  and  Litolff 
are  amongst  the  great  names  who  long  ago  acclaimed  its  perfection. 

Nearer  our  own  time — Carreno,  Busoni,  de  Pachmann,  Scharwenka, 
Rummel,  Seidl,  Thomas,  and  scores  of  others  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  its  tone. 

Today  —  Dohnanyi,  Mirovitch,  Ysaye,  Kubelik,  Alda,  Karekjarto, 
Maier,  Pattison,  Schnitzer,  Piastro,  Hackett  —  pianists,  singers 
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was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

It  is  possible  thai  the  '•Jupiter"  Bymphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipeic.  The  two  symphonies  then  played 
were  not  published  and  the  two  that  preceded  the  great  three  were 
composed  in  1783  and  1786;  the  latter  one  in  1)  major  was  performed 
at  Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  Publishers  were  not  slow 
in  publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they  were  as  conspicuous 
niggards  as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic 
were  probably  of  the  three  composed  in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  con- 
jecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Seme  say  it  was  applied  by  .1.  B,  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration 
of  the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain 
that  the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 
Some  think  that  the  "Calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  compelled 
the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title  was  given 
to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any  impressively 
beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter"  expresses  the 
power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  L,  in  B-flat  .minor,  Op.  -•*> 

Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Yotkinsk.  In  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia.  May  7.  1S40; 
died  at  Petrograd,  November  6,  1893) 

The  very  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  public  was  at  Bos- 
ton, in  Music  Hall,  October  25,  1875.  when  Hans  von  Biilow  was  The 
pianist. 

In  1874  Tchaikovsky  was  a  teacher  of  theory  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. (He  began  his  duties  at  that  institution  in  1866  at  a  sal- 
ary of  thirty  dollars  a  month.)  On  December  13,  1ST4,  he  wrote  to 
his  brother  Anatol:  "I  am  wholly  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  a 
pianoforte  concerto,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  Rubinstein  (Nich- 
olas) should  play  it  in  his  concert.  I  make  slow  progress  with  the 
work,  and  without  real  success;  but  I  stick  fast  to  my  principles, 
and  cudgel  my  brain  to  subtilize  pianoforte  passages:  as  a  result  I 
am  somewhat  nervous,  so  that  I  should  much  like  to  make  a  trip  to 
K iHl  for  the  purpose  of  diversion." 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  long  introduction.  Andante  non 
troppo  e  molto  maestoso,  3-4,  which  is  based  and  developed  on  its 
own  peculiar  theme.  After  a  short  prelude  in  B-flat  minor  by  lull 
orchestra  there  is  modulation  to  D-flat  major.  The  stately  theme  is 
sung  by  first  violins  and  violoncellos  in  octaves;  wood-wind  and 
horns  furnish  a  background,  and  full  chords  are  swept  by  the  pian- 
ist. The  pianoforte  repeats  and  varies  the  theme,  which  leads  to  a 
cadenza:  and  after  a  series  of  imitations  between  pianoforte  and 
Orchestra  the  great  theme  is  proclaimed  by  all  the  violins,  violas, 
and  violoncellos  in  double  octaves.  There  is  a  short  coda.  Har- 
monies in  the  brass  lead  to  the  kev  of  1*>  llat  minor  and  the  main  bodv 
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of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  con  spirito,  4-4.  The  chief  theme  is 
the  beggar  tune  above  mentioned,  a  tune  in  nervous  rhythm,  given 
out  by  the  pianoforte.  The  rhythmic  movement  in  the  course  of  the 
dialogue  between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra  is  hurried  into  six- 
teenths. Then  follows  an  episode  with  the  second  theme,  an  ex- 
pressive melody  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns.  A  subsidiary 
and  sensuous  theme  in  A-flat  major  is  whispered  by  the  muted 
strings.  The  second  theme  is  developed  and  led  to  a  mighty  con- 
clusion in  G  minor.  The  sensuous  theme  reappears,  is  developed  at 
length,  and  there  is  a  return  to  the  beggar  melody.  In  the  free  fan- 
tasia the  second  theme  is  worked  out  at  length  to  a  powerful  climax. 
The  pianoforte  attacks  a  formidable  cadenza  on  figures  from  this 
theme.  The  sensuous,  caressing  melody  reappears  near  the  end,  and 
swells  to  fortissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  semplice,  D-flat  major,  6-8,  is  a 
combination  of  slow  movement  and  scherzo.  The  first  theme  is  a 
lullaby,  sung  by  the  flute  and  repeated  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
second  theme,  chiefly  in  D  major,  is  of  a  curious  pastoral  nature, 
and  is  given  out  by  oboe,  clarinets,  bassoons.  The  first  theme  re- 
turns in  the  violoncellos.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  of 
scherzo  character.  Violas  and  violoncellos  play  the  French  "chan- 
son." After  a  cadenza  of  the  pianoforte  the  lullaby  melody  returns 
in  D-flat  major  and  is  developed. 

The  Finale :  Allegro  con  fuoco,  B-flat  minor,  3-4,  is  a  rondo  on 
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three  themes.    After  tour  measures  of  orchestral  introduction  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  melody,  a  wild  and  characteristic 
Slav  dance     The  second   theme  is  also  exceedingly  characteristic.1 
Aiter  the  exposition  by  the  orchestra  it  is  developed  for  a  short 

time,  and  suddenly  the  third  theme  (violins)  enters.  After  develop- 
ment according  to  the  rules  of  the  rondo,  the  tempo  is  changed  to 
allegro  vivo,  and  a  coda  on  the  first  theme  brings  the  end. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  a  sel  of  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Orchestral  Suite,  "Impressions  of  Italy."    Gustave  Charpentieh 

(Born  at  Dieuze,  Franco.  June  2.~>.  1S60 ;  now  living  at  Paris) 

Charpentier,  a  prix  de  Rome  of  1SS7,  wrote  the  suite.  "Impres- 
sions d'ltalie,"  at  the  Villa  Medici,  Rome.  The  finale,  "Napoli," 
was  first  performed  at  the  Institute,  Paris,  October  31,  1S!)1  ;  it  was 
also  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  November  1.").  1891.  The 
suite,  as  a  whole,  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne  con- 
cert, March  13,  1892.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  under  Theodore  Thomas  al   Chicago,  November  24,  1893, 
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Alfred  Ernst  wrote  an  explanatory  programme  of  the  five  move- 
ments. This  programme  was  translated  by  William  Foster  Apthorp 
as  follows: — 

I.  Serenade.  It  is  nearly  midnight.  Coming  out  from  the 
osteric,  the  young  fellows  of  the  neighborhood  sing  long,  burning 
songs,  at  times  sad,  often  with  a  savage  accent,  under  their  be- 
trotheds'  windows.  These  love-sick  phrases  are  answered  by  mando- 
lines and  guitars.  Then  the  song  of  the  young  men  sounds  again, 
and  dies  away,  little  by  little. 

II.  At  the  Fountain.  Towards  the  ravines,  where  the  water- 
falls spread  out,  march  the  girls,  bare-armed,  bare-legged,  with  their 
white  chemisettes  wide  open  over  their  shoulders  and  tanned  bust. 
Serious,  peaceful,  without  voice  and  without  a  thought,  they  walk 
on,  to  a  calm  rhythm  that  is  almost  religious,  carrying  bronze  jugs 
on  their  heads,  with  a  slight  swaying  of  the  hips  beneath  the  rigid- 
ity of  their  head  and  shoulders.  And  it  is  like  a  procession  of 
priestesses,  proud  and  passive,  marching  their  silent  march  through 
the  burning  brightness  of  the  sunlight,  while  at  times  the  gay  re- 
frain of  the  shepherds  sounds  down  from  the  mountain. 

III.  On  Muleback.  Towards  evening,  along  the  road  that  winds 
through  the  Sabine  Mountains,  the  mules  trot  at  an  even  gait,  to 
the  bright  rhythm  of  their  bells.  That  melody  of  the  violoncello 
is  the  conzone,  sung  with  full  voice  by  the  mulattiere;  and  those 
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SHE  RESTED  BY  THE  BROKEN  BROOK.     Coleridge-Taylor      -        -  .60 

THE  FALTERING  DUSK.     Kramer .60 
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sweet  thirds  of  the  Antes  that  follow  arc  the  loving  song,  murmured 
by  the  fair  .uirls  with  deep  eyes,  seated,  or  rather  kneeling,  in  the 
big  cans  thai  go  up  towards  the  village. 

IV.  On  ink  Sim  miis.  It  is  noon  in  the  lofty  solitudes,  in  this 
"Desert  of  Sorrento"  which  overlooks  the  town,  from  whence  the 
eye  embraces  the  islands  and  the  sea.  The  strings  with  their  long? 
sustained  notes  paint,  as  it  were,  the  background  of  the  picture, 

that  extent  of  sea  and  country  burnt  by  the  sun,  that  glowing  atmos- 
phere; a  horn  suggests  the  far-oil"  hell  of  a  monastery.  The  tlutes. 
clarinets,  harps,  tell  of  the  twittering  of  birds,  vociferously  trilling, 
as  if  drunk  with  warmth  and  light.  Those  violas  and  violoncellos 
that  sing,  that  gradually  swell  their  tones,  are  the  soul,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  poet,  the  voice  that  rises  up  in  the  solitude,  while  the 
church  bells  grow  louder,  and  the  chimes  from  Sorrento,  from 
Massa.  even  from  Malii.  awaken  those  from  the  hills,  interlace  their 
sounds  over  a  compass  of  several  octaves,  pass  over  the  desert  of 
summits,  and  are  lost  far  off  over  the  blue  sea.  All  is  peace,  some 
sounds  of  bells  are  still  heard,  feeble  and  sweet,  in  the  distant 
Immensity. 

Y.  NAPLES.  In  this  last  part  of  his  "Impressions"  the  composer 
has  attempted  to  paint  a  musical  picture  of  Naples,  its  population, 
Its  wholly  outdoor  life,  its  joyfulness.   ...   At  first  we  hear  seat 
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INFANTRY  HALL 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  29,  1924,  at  8.15 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


John  Charles  Thomas  has  not  long  been  singing  on  the  concert  stage.  His 
concerts  have  attracted  great  audiences  and  his  first  appearances  proved  what 
is  now  even  more  apparent  —  such  a  voice  as  his  belongs  to  no  other  field.  In 
sheer  tonal  beauty  it  is  described  as  excelling  any  other  baritone  voice  of  our  day. 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  at   the  STATIONERY 
SHOP  of  the  SHEPARD  STORES,  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE 
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tered  vibrations:  heat,  light,  the  swarming  crowd.  It  seems  as  it* 
songs  came  from  every  street,  dance  rhythms,  the  amorous  languor 
of  violins,  the  amusing  plunking  of  guitars,  ("alls  answer  to  calls, 
military  bands  play  proudly  their  brazen  symphony;  dancers  strike 
i lie  ground  with  their  feet,  carry  the  rocking  rhythm  of  taran- 
tellas from  group  to  group.  Tis  like  the  great  song  of  a  people,  the 
hymn  of  Naples  on  the  shore  of  its  azure  hay,  with  the  intermittent 
rumbling  of  Vesuvius  overcrowding  the  sentimental  songs  the  sing- 
ers sing  on  the  quays  in  their  nasal  voice.  .  .  .  And  evening  falls, 
while  fireworks  burst  forth  in  gerbes  of  Light,  in  bouquets  of  stars, 
which  soar  and  go  out  over  the  boundless  mirror  of  the  waves. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  three  flutes   (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),   three  oboes    (one  interchangeable   with   English   horn), 
three  clarinets    (one  interchangeable  with   bass   clarinet),   one   so- 
prano saxophone  (interchangeable  with  alio  saxophone),  four  has 
soons,  four  horns,  two  cornets,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
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SYMPHONY  HALL     -      -      -     BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  30,  at  3.30 


In  aid  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  PENSION  FUND 

Beethoven's  Mighty  Masterpiece 

®If?  Ntntlf  (GUjurai) 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


The   Combined   Chorus  of  the    HARVARD    GLEE 
CLUB  and  the  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 


A  QUARTET  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SOLOISTS 
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tuba  (a  second  bass  tuba  (id  libitum),  kettledrums,  snare-drums, 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  two  small  bells,  two 
harps,  strings. 

I.  Serenade.  Assez  vile,  A  major,  2-4.  Love  theme  in  violon- 
cellos. Harps  and  strings  (Allegretto,  2-4)  are  as  answering  mando- 
lins and  guitars.  Theme  for  Antes  and  violins.  Viola  solo  off  the 
stage. 

II.  At  the  Fountain.  Tranquille,  assez  lent,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 
Theme  for  oboes.  Slow  march  for  strings.  Shepherds  call  (wind 
instruments). 

III.  On  Muleback.  Allegretto,  G  minor  2-4;  andantino,  (1 
major,  34. 

IV.  On  the  Summits.    Moderato,  A  major.  3-4. 

V.  Naples.    Allegro  non  troppo,  D  major,  24. 
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Represented  by 

MEIKLEJOHN  (  V.  297  Wrybossct  Street,  Providence.  R.I. 
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PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARGH  23,  at  3.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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uld  not  himself  have 
played  upon  the  greatest  instrunK 

•  oi  have  been  born 
Though  the  Steinwi 

:i,   it  was   h.  •  I   for 

■oau  &  Sont  and  (heir  dealer*  haot  m<i<!r  it  <  onoanitnily  pottwlt  fat  tntuk  /oivr*  to  own  |  Sh( 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E  14th  Street,  NewYor 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagnei .  B 
and  Gounod.     And  today,  a  still  great* 
Steinway    than    these    great    men    knew 
responds    to    the    touch    ol     Paden 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.    Sui 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  ol  time,  that  today 
this    Instrument    of    the    Immortlb 
this    piano,    more    perfect    than    an' 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  pos 
seated  and  played  and  cherished  not  onl 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  ol  i 
hut  by  the  many  who  are  its  !o 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P, 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  I.. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens*  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
ArtiSres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                    Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J, 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.             Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Hobns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Hobns. 

Hobns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.                 Timpani.                      Pebcussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.                 Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Delcourt,  L.           Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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4th  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb 

MIDNIGHT-SUN  CRUISE 


visiting 
Iceland       North  Cape        Norwegian  Fjords 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 

by  the 

S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Cunard  Line 


The  Ship 

This  newest  Cunard  liner  was  built  especially  for  long 
cruises.  The  decks  are  unusually  wide,  and  the  saloons 
spacious.  The  staterooms  are  large;  practically  all  have 
beds  instead  of  berths,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  running 
water.  Over  70  have  connecting  private  baths. 
It  is  the  largest  ship  ever  to  sail  to  the  North  Cape. 

The  Route 

The  route  includes  fascinating  Iceland,  rarely  visited  by 
travelers,  the  wonderful  North  Cape,  and  the  famous 
Fjords  of  Norway.  For  a  week  the  Midnight  Sun 
will  be  visible.  France  and  England  will  be  reached  on 
July  21  — in  reason  for  summer  travel  abroad. 

Rate-  from  New  York  to  New  York,  with  return 
;         ftge    on    any     Cunard     Steamship     (including    the 

uitania""Mauretania/,"Berengaria""Franconi 

5  to  $2100  without  bath.      #13  25  1 1  >  $3850  wit  h  bat  h 
Make  reservations  now 

Sugge  tiom  for  Winter  Travel 
California,  South  America,  Florida,  Europe 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

17  Temple  PUoc  Boston  Tel.  Beeeh  6964 
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I  ill-   CHURCH  TICK!  1    AGENCY 
Sl  Bxohanfe  Street 


E.  F.  ALBEE  THEATRE 


PROVIDENCE 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  23 
AT  3.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Mendelssohn 


a.  Nocturne. 

b.  Scherzo. 


Tchaikovsky     . 


II.     Allegro  con  grazia. 
III.     Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Overture  to  "Egmont" 

Incidental  Music  to  Shakespeare's  Play, 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 


'Pathetic"  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor, 
Op.  74  (two  movements) 


Saint-Saens 


I.     Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Allegretto  con  moto. 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo. 


Wagner 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 
in  A  minor,  Op.  33 


Overture  to  "Rienzi" 


SOLOIST 
JEAN  BEDETTI 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  movements  from  Tchaikovsky's  symphony 
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Overture  to  "  Egmont,"  Or.  S4     ....     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn.  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna.  March  26,  1S27) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1S10 ;  it  was  published  in  1811. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarehen's  Death,''  "Melodrama,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony''  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  1810.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  thea- 
tres. January  1,  1S0S,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  de- 
termined to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller*  with  music,  and 
he  chose  Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and 
Qyrowetz  were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious 
to  compose  the  music  for  "Tell";  but,  as  Ozerny  tells  the  story, 
there  were  intrigues  and.  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  sug- 
gestive to  a  composer,  the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to 
Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music  to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14, 1810. 
It  was  described  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music 
as  "characteristic  and  written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was 
made  at  the  time  anywhere  to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  lf>,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zeir.ilm  conductor,  on  March  26,  L859.  This  concert 
Was  in  Commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beet- 
hoven's death.  The  programme  Included  the  "Egmont"  music  and 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  thai  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows had  been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the 
composer's  meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which 
the  music  especially  illustrates."  John  s.  Dwighl  did  not  approve 
her  reading,  which  he  characterized  in  his  Jam-mil  of  Music  as 
arse,  Iriflated,  overloud,  and  after  all  nol  char.'*  Mrs.  Barwood 
sang  Cl&rchen's  boIos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orches 
ti;i.  perfectly  complete  in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the 
Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  waa  performed  at  a  testimonial  con- 
cert to  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  30,  L872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Gushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

When  tiii-  music  u;is  performed  :it  ;i  S\  injihony  concert,  Decem- 
ber 12,  i  ^v.""..  the  poem  was  read  by  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

The  overture  bai  a   short.  slo\i    introduction,  sostenuto  ma   aon 


c        Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you* 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 


HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


troppo,  V  minor,  -\-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
p  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending  arpeggio  in  the  violoncellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first 
violins;  the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind, 
then  in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work. 
The  second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  meas- 
ures of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo 
(strings  },  in  A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- 
wind. The  coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  P  major,  44,  begins  pianissimo. 
The  full  orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends 
in  a  shouting  climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against 
fanfares  of  bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full 
orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  tli is  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explana- 
tion !  We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at 
least  every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlander  are  under  the 
crushing  weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his 
blood  is  stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins). 
answers  the  cries  of  his  count ry -people,  rouses  himself  for  action; 
his  death  is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but 
his  countrymen  triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  move- 
ment :  the  heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean- 
risaged  Duke  of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the 
clarinet  brings  the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  d&rchen,"  vie.    One 

might  as  well  illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas 
Puller's  life  of  Aha  in  "The  Profane  State"-  "But  as  his  life  was 
;i  mirror  of  cruelty,  so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was 
admirable  that  his  tragical  acts  should  have  a  comical  end  ;  that  he 
that    Bent    BO   many    to    the   grave  should    go    to   his   own,   and   die    in 

peace.  But  God's  justice  on  offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same 
path,  aor  the  same  pace:  and  he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who 
Is  for  ;i  while  reprieved  from  the  punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the 

guest    in    the   inn    ^<n-<  quietly    to   bed    before    the   reckoning   for   his 

■upper  Is  brought  to  him  to  discharge."  The  overture  Is  ;it  first  a 
mighty  lamentation.  There  are  voices  of  an  aroused  and  angry 
people,  and  there  is  at  the  Last  tumultuous  rejoicing.  The  "Triumph 
Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms  the  end  of  the  overture. 
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Selections — Overture,  Notturno,  Scherzo — from  the  Music  to 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  Or.  61 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847) 

Translations  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
read  by  Mendelssohn  and  his  sister  Fanny  in  1826.  The  overture, 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/'  was  written  that  year,  the  year  of 
the  String  Quintet  in  A  (Op.  18), the  Sonata  in  E  (Op.  6),  and  some 
minor  pieces.  It  was  written  in  July  and  August,  and  completed 
on  the  6th  of  the  latter  month. 

The  score  was  published  in  June,  184S;  the  orchestral  parts  in 
August  of  that  year.  The  first  edition  for  pianoforte  was  published 
in  September,  1844. 

Notturno. 

This  in  an  entr'acte  between  Acts  III.  and  IV.  Andante  tran- 
quillo,  E  major,  3-4.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  sleep  of  the  pairs 
of  lovers  in  the  wood  at  the  close  of  the  third  act.  A  melodious  part 
song  is  sung  by  horns  and  bassoons  with  melody  in  the  first  horn; 
a  middle  voice  is  now  and  then  doubled  by  a  clarinet.  There  is  a 
bass  of  violoncellos  and  double-basses.  There  is  a  more  agitated 
middle  part,  developed  by  the  strings  and  wind.  The  first  melody 
returns  as  before,  but  now  there  are  eighth-note  triplets  in  the 
strings  and  even  eighth  notes  in  the  higher  wood-wind.  There  is  a 
short  coda.  The  nocturne  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 

SriiKK/o. 

The  scherzo  (entr'acte  between  Acts  I.  and  IT.)  is  an  Allegro 
vivace  in  <i  minor,  .*'.  s.  ''Presumably  Mendelssohn  intended  it  as  a 
purely  musical  reflection  of  the  scene  in  Quince's  house— the  first 
meeting  to  discuss  the  play  to  be.  given  by  the  workmen  at   the 

wedding      With   which   the   first   act  ends.      Indeed   there  is  a   passing 

allusion  to  Nick  Bottom's  bray  in  It.  But  the  general  character 
of  the  music  is  fairy-like  and  Light,  with  nothing  of  the  grotesque 
about  it."  The  Bcherzo  presents  an  elaborate  development  of  two 
themes  that  are  aot  sharply  contrasted.  The  first  theme  has  a  sn!> 
sidiary.  The  scherzo  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets,  two   bassoons,    two   horns,   two   trumpets,   kettledrums,  and 

st  ri  n^s.     The  score  of  the  w  hole  w  oik  [fl  dedicated  t<>  1 1  en  rich  (  \»nrad 

&    1 1  I  e  i  1 1  i  I  x . 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  aied  at 

Petrograd,  November  6,  1893) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Petrograd  on 
October  28,  1893. 

The  morning  after  Modest  found  Peter  at  the  tea-table  with  the 
score  of  the  symphony  in  his  hand.  He  regretted  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  to  send  it  that  day  to  the  publisher,  he  had  not  yet  given  it 
a  title.  He  wished  something  more  than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like 
"Programme  Symphony."  "What  does  Programme  Symphony  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  Modest  suggested  "Tragic," 
but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I  left  the  room  before  he  had 
come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought,  'Pathetic'  I  went  back 
to  the  room, — I  remember  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday, — and  I 
said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Splendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pathetic"!'  and 
he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  remain." 


* 
*    * 


Each  hearer  has  his  own  thoughts  when  he  is  "reminded  by  the 
instruments."  To  some  this  symphony  is  as  the  life  of  man.  The 
story  is  to  them  of  man's  illusions,  desires,  loves,  struggles,  vic- 
tories, and  end.  In  the  first  movement  they  find  with  the  despair  of 
old  age  and  the  dread  of  death  the  recollection  of  early  years  with 
the  transports  and  illusions  of  love,  the  remembrances  of  youth 
and  all  that  is  contained  in  that  word. 

The  second  movement  might  bear  as  a  motto  the  words  of  the 
Third  Kalandar  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night":  "And  we 
sat  down  to  drink,  and  some  sang  songs  and  others  played  the  lute 
and  psaltery  and  recorders  and  other  instruments,  and  the  bowl 
went  merrily  round.  Hereupon  such  gladness  possessed  me  that  I 
forgot  the  sorroAvs  of  the  world  one  and  all,  and  said :  'This  is  indeed 
life.    O  sad  that  'tis  fleeting !'  "    The  trio  is  as  the  sound  of  the  clock 
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INFANTRY  HALL 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  29,  1924,  at  8.15 


PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


John  Charles  Thomas  has  not  long  been  singing  on  the  concert  stage.  His 
concerts  have  attracted  great  audiences  and  his  first  appearances  proved  what 
is  now  even  more  apparent  —  such  a  voice  as  his  belongs  to  no  other  field.  In 
sheer  tonal  beauty  it  is  described  as  excelling  any  other  baritone  voice  of  our  day. 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  at  the  STATIONERY 
SHOP  of  the  SHEPARD  STORES,  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE 

$2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  (no  tax) 


that  in  Foe's  wild  tale  compelled,  even  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra 
to  pause  momentarily  in  their  performance,  to  hearken  to  the  sound; 
'•and  thus  the  waltzers  perforce  ceased  their  evolutions;  and  there 
was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  gay  company;  and,  while  the 
chimes  of  the  clock  yet  rang,  it  was  observed  that  the  giddiest  grew 
pale,  and  the  more  aged  and  sedate  passed  their  hands  over  their 
brows  as  if  in  confused  revery  or  meditation."  In  this  trio  Death 
beats  the  drum.  With  Tchaikovsky,  here,  as  in  the  "Manfred"  sym- 
phony, the  drum  is  the  most  tragic  of  instruments.  The  persistent 
drum-beat  in  this  trio  is  poignant  in  despair  not  untouched  with 
irony.  Man  says :  "Come  now,  I'll  be  gay" ;  and  he  tries  to  sing  and 
to  dance,  and  to  forget.  His  very  gayety  is  labored,  forced,  con- 
strained, in  an  unnatural  rhythm.  And  then  the  drum  is  heard, 
and  there  is  wailing,  there  is  angry  protest,  there  is  the  conviction 
that  the  struggle  against  Fate  is  vain.  Again  there  is  the  deliberate 
effort  to  be  gay,  but  the  drum  once  heard  beats  in  the  ears  forever. 

The  third  movement — the  march-scherzo — is  the  excuse,  the  pre-  i 
text,  for  the  final  lamentation.  The  man  triumphs,  he  knows  all 
that  there  is  in  earthly  fame.  Success  is  hideous,  as  Victor  Hugo 
said.  The  blare  of  trumpets,  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  may  drown 
the  sneers  of  envy;  but  at  Pompey  passing  Roman  streets,  at  Tasso 
with  the  laurel  wreath,  at  coronation  of  Tsar  or  inauguration  of 
President,  Death  grins,  for  he  knows  the  emptiness,  the  vulgarity, 
of  what  this  world  calls  success. 

The  8}  mphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  in-  I 
terchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  twro  bassoons, 
lour  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  i 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 


Concerto  inn  Violoncello,  ix  A  minor,  <>e.  33 

( /Aid  n.i.i:  Saint  SaEns. 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  *•».  1836;  died  al  Algiers,  December  16,  1921) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  L872  and  published  in  L873.  It 
vras  tirsi  played  at  a  Paris  Conservatory  concert,  January  L9,  L873, 
iiv  Tolbecque,*  i<>  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.    The  lirsi  perform- 

mice    in    Boston    w;is   by    Wulf    Fries   al    a    concert    of   the    Harvard 

Musical  Association,  February  17.  L876.  Oarl  Bayrhoffer  played 
it  ;it  ;i  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert,  December  LO,  L881; 
Mi-.  Bchroeder  played  ii  November  L9,  L898,  January  LO,  L903. 
Rudolph  Krasselt  played  it  November  21,  L903;  .Miss  EMsa  Ruegger 


Tolbecque,  born  at   Pi  rl      Marco  80,  L880,  t  <  •<  a<  1 1 1 * •  first   prlie  for  rlolon 
nton    '"    1849.      He   taught    and   played   at    M.n^'iii.s    <im;:>  tii. 
returned    to    Paris,    where   be   played    In    the   orchestra    of    thi    i  rvators    and    -is   :i 

i    Maurln  Quartet.     Since  bli  retirement   be  baa  lived  at    Nlort,   where  he 

1 1      cb  lef  works  -'i  re  "Quelques 

■r<.\  mo  ■••   i  1806), 

898),    "I/Art    du 

;.     offered    bli    collection    of    Instruments    i(l    the    i  " :  ■  i , •  1 1 

Pai       i  itory,    but    there    ums   some   ii<iny    in   :i  n  j  >  i-<  •<  •  i  .■  1 1  i<m. 

•>.    i'..  !•-•     government     ecu  red    the    Instrument        Tolbecque  :ii    once   began    to 

i  r   collect 


memb  i    kfaurln  Quartet.     Since  bli  retirement   be  baa  lived  at 

rolled     and   repali     old  nti  and  writes  books.     H      chief  work 

i  ir  i.i   Lutherle"   (181)0),  "Souvenirs  d'un  Muslclen  de  Pi 

B    <  !ord<  \  rebel "    I  I  s 
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on  February  10,  1906 ;  Heinrich  Warnke  on  January  28,  1911 ;  Jo- 
seph Malkin  on  December  24,  1915;  Jean  Bedetti  on  March  6,  1920. 

The  concerto  begins  Allegro  non  troppo  in  A  minor,  2-2,  with  the 
announcement  of  a  flowing  theme  by  the  solo  instrument  over  a 
tremulous  accompaniment.  This  theme  is  developed  somewhat  by 
the  violoncello.  The  orchestra  develops  it  further  against  a  counter- 
theme  in  the  violoncello,  which  takes  up  the  development  again. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  more  melodious  character  (F  major),  is  also 
given  to  the  violoncello.  There  is  only  a  short  development.  The 
working-out  of  the  first  theme  is  resumed,  first  in  the  violoncello, 
then  in  the  orchestra.  A  new  theme  is  introduced  by  way  of  episode, 
allegro  molto,  F  major.  The  two  chief  themes  are  again  used  in 
development.  There  is  a  transition  to  a  new  movement,  Allegretto 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  3-4,  a  minuet.  The  theme  is  announced  by 
muted  strings,  and  the  solo  instrument  enters  with  another  dance 
theme.  These  themes  are  developed,  the  minuet  in  the  orchestra, 
the  slow  waltz  in  the  violoncello.  There  is  a  return  to  the  original 
alia  breve  time  and  pace,  and  the  first  theme  reappears,  but  one  of 
its  figures  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  theme,  which  in  turn  is  de- 
veloped and  leads  to  a  finale  on  the  same  theme  and  a  new  second 
theme.  The  first  theme  makes  another  appearance,  as  does  the 
episode.    The  concerto  ends  brilliantly  in  A  major. 

The  orchestral  part  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 


SYMPHONY  HALL     -      -      -     BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  30,  at  3.30 
SUNDAY    EVENING,    MARCH   30,    at  8.30 

In  aid  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  PENSION  FUND 
Beethoven's  Mighty  Masterpiece 

®^  Ntttll?  (fflfjiirat) 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


The   Combined   Chorus  of  the   HARVARD    GLEE 
CLUB  and  the  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 


A  QUARTET  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SOLOISTS 


TICKETS  NOW  Mail  orders  to  Symphony  Hall  given  prompt  attention 

All  seats  sold  for  the  afternoon  performance 
Seats  for  the  evening  performance  now  on  sale 
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Overture   ro   the  Opera    "Bibnzi,   the    Last   of   the   Tribunes" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Bom  at  Leipsic,   May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1SS3) 

Wagner  left   Kftnigsberg   In  the  early  summer  of   1837  to  visit 

Dresden,  and  there  he  read  B&rmann's  translation  into  German  of 
Bulwer's  c<Bienzi.w*  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea 
of  making  the  last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  "My 
impatience  of  a  degrading  plight  now  amounted  to  a  passionate 
craving  to  begin  something  grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it 
involved  the  temporary  abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This 
mood  was  fed  and  strengthened  by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Rienzi.' 
Prom  the  misery  of  modern  private  life,  whence  I  could  nohow 
glean  the  scantiest  material  for  artistic  treatment,  I  was  wafted 
by  the  image  of  a  greal  historico-political  event,  in  the  enjoyment 
whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distraction  lifting  me  above  cares  and 
conditions  that  to  me  appeared  nothing  less  than  absolutely  fatal 
to  art."  During  this  visit  he  was  much  impressed  by  a  performance 
of  Halevy's  "Jewess"  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  a  warrior's  dance 
in  Spohr's  "Jessonda"  was  cited  by  him  afterwards  as  a  model 
for  the  military  dances  in  "Bienzi." 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  "Bienzi"  at  Riga  in  duly,  1838,  He 
began  to  compose  the  music  late  in  d  oly  of  the  same  year,  lie  looked 
toward  Paris  as  the  city  for  the  production.  "Perhaps  it  may  please 
Scribe,"  he  wrote  to  Lewald,  "and  Rienzi  could  sing  French  in  a 

jiffy  :  or  it  might  be  a  means  of  prodding  up  the  Herliners.  if  one  lold 

them  that  the  Paris  stage  was  ready  to  accept  it,  but  they  were 
welcome  to  precedence."    He  himself  worked  on  a  translation  into 

French.  In  May.  L839,  he  completed  the  music  of  the  second  act. 
hut    the  lest    of  ihe  music   was  written   in    Paris.      The   third   act    was 

c(,ni piei ei i  August  ii.  i  id ;  the  orchestration  of  the  fourth  was  begun 
August  ii.  L840;  iii<-  score  of  the  opera  was  completed  November 
in.  L840. 

The  overture  t<»  "Bienzi"  was  completed  October  28,  L840. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Theatre. 
Dresden,  < >rtober  l*u.  isil\ 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  America  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Neil    fork,  March   I.  L878, 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari 
nets,  two  bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  i  \\  o  plain  horns,  serpent,  two 
valve  trumpets,  two  plain  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide, 
kettle-drums,  two  snare  drums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  and 
Th<  erpenl  mentioned  in  the  Bcore  Is  replaced  by  the 
double  bassoon,  and  the  ophicleide  by  the  bass  tuba. 

•  p.  n  in  nm  <•  \  olnmet  In   I 
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It  Pays: 
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Why: 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Programme  pays  advertisers  because 
it  satisfies  as  to  three  essentials  — 
quantity  and  quality  of  circulation, 
and  cost.  No  advertiser  is  asked  to  take 
these  matters  forgranted.  We  recognize 
the  right  of  advertisers  to  know  exactly 
what  they  buy.  Not  what  we  expect 
to  do,  but  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  are  now  doing  —  the  absolute 
facts  are  what  are  given  to  our  patrons. 


But 

There  is  another  point  —  intangible, 
perhaps,  but  even  more  vital  than 
circulation  figures — the  influence  that 
the  publication  wields  is  the  degree 
of  confidence  that  its  readers  placein  it. 

Let  us  quote  you  rates! 


JJddress 

GORDON  B.  EWING 

Providence  Representative 

Telephone  Connection     620  INDUSTRIAL  TRUST  BLDG. 


T  b  e 

Mnson  &1$mnltn 

Pianoforte 

WHEN  any  article  commands  the 
highest  price,  it  is  manifestly  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

Afore  money  and  time  are  required  for  the  production 

of  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  than  for  any  other,  and  it  is. 

equently,  tli»'  highesl  priced  piano  manafactured ;  3rd 

the  increase  in  its  wile  hai  been  remarkable,  clearly  demon- 

its  proven  superiority. 

We  invite  an  im  ition  on  the  pari  of  all  those  «rho 

t  the  besl  in  a  piano  and  the  utmost  value  for  their 
mom 

M  ASO  \     &     HAMLIN    CO. 
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INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  29,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT         .        .        .        .        .        .        President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        Treasurer 

ALFRED  L.  AIKEN  ARTHUR  LYMAN 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD.  Assistant  Manager 
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STEIN  WAY 

T/7£   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
l.u  Iwig  van  I>. rtho\ rCfl,  ol  whom 
it  has  been  itid  that  he  wai  the 
4  all  imisk-ians.    A  generation 

Piano,  which 
is  acknov  the  greatest  of  all 

•fortes.      What   a    p:ty    it    is   that    the 

not  himself  have 

instrument  — 

that  mete  two         I  not  have  been  born 

Though  the  is  de* 

i  n,  n  was  here  in  time  foi 


and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  BerHc 

and  Gounod      And  today,  a  still  great* 

Steinway    than    li  it    men    knev 

ndl    tO    the    touch    of    Paderewksl 

Rachmaninoff  and  riofmanna    Such,  i 

the  Fortunes  of  time,  that  toda* 
this  [nttrumenl  of  the  Immortal 
this    piano,    nuiir    perfect    than    an 

Bced  b  dreamed  of,  can  be  po: 

seated  and  played  and  cherished  not  onl 

by  the  Few  who  are  the  me  nusit 

hut  by  the  many  who  are  its  lot 


i  and  ihnr  ,lr,ilcty  haM  maJc  <t  <  nntsnirntlu  pottlhlt  fnr  mitih    /ocvn  In  oun  a  .S'/ei'nUVJL 

J'n.rt  $373  and  up,  piiufrmlght  at  pointt  aUtanifrom  /Vm  1  'ark- 


STEINWAY  Ql  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  B.  14th  Street,  NewYot 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theqdorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L 

Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  I.. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 

Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 

Werner,  H.                    Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J.   • 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.             Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Hoens. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Hobns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  &. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.                  Timpani.                      Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.                 Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Delcourt,  L.           Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
3 

Rogers.  L.  J. 

GAKMMER  I'lANO  CO 

472  WESTMINSTER   STREET 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 
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R.  I.  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WEBER,  IVERS  &  POND,  EMERSON,  LINDEMEN,  STECK 

STROUD,  HOBART  M.  CABLE,  AND  WEGMAN  PIANOS 

VOCALION  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RED  RECORDS 


HIGHEST    C.U.  A  !).!<;    BON  05 


RHODE  ISLAND  STOCKS 


BROWN,  LISLE  &  MARSHALL 

201  TURKS  HEAD  BUILDING 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Concert  in  Providence 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  29 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Dvorak     .      Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Leoncavallo     . 

Debussy 

Massenet 


Prologue  to  the  Opera  "Pagliacci" 

.  Prelude  to  The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 
(after  Mallarme) 

Air,  "Vision  Fugitive,"  from  "Herodiade" 


Wagner 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


SOLOIST 
JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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To  Paris 

by  way  of  Iceland  and  the  North  Cape 

on  the  Raymond-Whitcomb 

Midnight  Sun  Cruise 

Take  this  wonderful  cruise  as  your  way  to 
Europe,  instead  of  the  trans- Atlantic  ferry. 

Sail  June  26  (at  the  height  of  the  season)  on  the 
Cunard  steamship  "Franconia" — the  newest  great 
liner.  In  the  five  weeks  of  leisurely  cruising  you  will 
see  the  marvelous  Midnight  Sun,  quaint  Reykjavik  in 
far-away  Iceland,  the  stupendous  North  Cape  and  all 
the  grtSLtNorwegianFjordsmththeh  fascinating  little 
villages  and  spectacular  sea  and  mountain  scenery . 

Arrive  at  Boulogne  July  21  in  ample  time  for  summer 
travel  abroad.  Return  passage  on  any  Cunard  sail- 
ing is  included  in  the  Cruise  rate. 

Europe  this  Summer 

'lours  through  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
ial  tour  of  Switzerland  and  the  Passes  of  the  Alps. 
Motor  tours  through  England  and  Scotland. 

Indi\  idual  Travel  Sen  ice  for  those  who  prefer  to  travel  without 

rt  or  on  their  own  itinerary.      Your  own  dates  and  routes. 

0  ■•        tnents  and  reservations  for  you.     Our  chain  of 

1  ropean  offices  at   your  command.    The   Qew  "Guide  to 

I  r  I-,  el"  explains  this  system.     Send  for  a  copy. 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World"  ("Z  Novecho 
Sveta"),  Or.  95 Anton  Dvorak 

(Born   at   Mulhausen    (Nelahozeves),   near   Kralup,    Bohemia,    September   8, 
•1841;  died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904) 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  manuscript, 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  Friday  afternoon, 
December  15,  1893.  Anton  Seidl  conducted.  Dvorak  was  present. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same  year. 

Dvorak  made  many  sketches  for  the  symphony.  In  the  first  of 
the  three  books  he  noted  "Morning,  December  19,  1892."  Fuller 
sketches  began  January  10,  1893.  The  slow  movement  was  then 
entitled  "Legenda."  The  Scherzo  was  completed  January  31 ;  the 
Finale,  May  25, 1893.  A  large  part  of  the  instrumentation  was  done 
at  Spillville,  la.,  where  many  Bohemians  dwelt. 

When  this  symphony  was  played  at  Berlin  in  1900  Dvorak  wrote 
to  Oskar  Nedbal,  who  conducted  it:  "I  send  you  Kretzschmar's 
analysis  of  the  symphony,  but  omit  that  nonsense  about  my  having 
made  use,  of  'Indian'  and  'American'  themes — that  is  a  lie.  I  tried 
to  write  only  in  the  spirit  of  those  national  American  melodies. 
Take  the  introduction  to  the  symphony  as  slowly  as  possible." 

The  symphony  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  Avas  shedding 
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ol  much  ink.  The  controversy  Long  ago  died  out.  and  is  probably 
forgotten  own  by  those  who  rend  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time 

and  expressed  their  own  opinions.    The  symphony  remains.    It  is 

now  without  associations  that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed 
or  appreciated,  or  possil»ly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit 
in  a  case  on  t  rial. 

Yet  ii  may  he  a  good  thing  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  ; 
and.  as  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it  is  better  to  quote  his  words*: — 

'•Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 
that  there  was  in  the  songs  <>f  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music,'  and  that  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivation of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  result  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  lime,  the  bulk  of  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  mean 
ing  and  purposes.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular, 
was  based  on  the  notion  thai  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant 
the  songs  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  other  contributors  to  old-time 
negro  minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  he  dreamed  was  to 
devote  itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home1 
and  tunes  of  its  class.     Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the 

•Prom   a  little  pamphlet,   "Antonin   Dvofak's   Quartet    in    F   major.   Op.   96"    (Neil 
York.    1894). 
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A  Master  Piano 


$1350 

Length  5  ft.  6  in. 


COLLECTIVE  knowledge,  countless  experiments,  technical 
education  and  musical  genius  of  the  Miller  family  for  three 
generations,  has  placed  the  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  where 
it  is  today. 

Everyone  of  a  Highly  Educated  Musical  Taste  looks  for  a  certain 
tone  in  a  piano.  You  will  find  that  "certain"  wonderful  tone  in  the 
Henry  F.  Miller  Lyric  Grand. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  you  to  see  and  hear  this 
beautiful  instrument  at  our  warerooms. 
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popular  mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  pari  of  composers  and 
newspaper  reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  meth- 
ods of  Dr.  1  > \ « > i ;» k  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  cred 
ttable  i"  them,  though  perhaps  nol  quite  so  blameworthy,  thai  they 
have  bo  long  remained  Indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folk  song  which 
America  contains.  The  origin  of  that  folk-song  lias  Little  to  «l<>  with 
the  argument,  if  it  BhaU  turn  out  that  in  it  there  arc  elements  which 
appeal  to  the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  arc 

capable  Of  utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fad,   that  which    is  most    characteristic,   most   beautiful,  ami 

most  vital  in  our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
South,  partly  because  those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional, 
intellectual,  ami  social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partly 
I  ause  they  lived  a  life  that  prompted  utterance  In  song,  and  partly 
because  as  a  race  the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical 
ami  Living  a  life  that  had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  Buffering,  they  gave  expression  to  those  elements  in  songs,  which 
reflect  their  original  nature  as  modified  by  their  American  environ- 
ment.   Dr.  Dvorak,  to  whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly 
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to  discern  the  characteristics  of  the  new  idiom  and  to  recognize  its 
availability  and  value.  He  recognized,  too,  what  his  critics  forgot, 
thai  that  mnsic  is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  a  people 

which  gives  ihe  greatesl  pleasure  to  the  Largest  fraction  of  a  people. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  Indifference  to  him  whether  the  melodies 
which  make  the  successful  appeal  were  cause  or  effect;  in  either 

case   I  hey  were  worthy  of  his  a  i  tent  ion. 

"He  lias  not  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed 
them  in  a  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a 
symphony,  a  quartet,  and  a  quintet  tor  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
his  theories.  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber 
music  in  Spillville,  la.,  a  village  which  contains  a  large  Bohemian 
Dopulation." 

Prologue  to  the  Opera  "Pagliacci"     .     .    Ruggiero  Leoncavallo 
(Born  at  Naples,  March  8,  1858;  died  at   Rome,  August  9,  1919) 

"Pagliacci,"  lyric  drama'  in  two  acts  and  a  prologue,  words  ami 
mnsic  by  Leoncavallo,  was  produced  at  the  Dal  Verme  Theatre. 
Milan,  on  May  21,  1892.  Nedda,  Mine.  Stehle:  Canio,  F.  (liraud: 
Tonio,  Victor  Maurel;  Silvio.  Ronssel;  Arlecchino,  Daddi.  Tos 
canini  conducted. 

The  prologue  is  sung  by  Tonio : 

STes      I   may?     May   T— yes? 

<  Gentlemen  !    Ladies  ! 

Forgive  me  if  I  presenl  myself  alone: 

I  a  in  the  Prologue ! 

Now  thai  the  author  brings  again  into  the  theatre 

the  antique  masquerade, 
lie  wishes  in  i>art  to  revive  the  ancient  usages ; 

And  so  to  yon  once  more  he  sends  inc. 
But  not  to  tell  you  as  of  did  : 
"The  tears  which  we  shed  arc  Calse ! 
By  our  convulsions  and  anguish 

Be  not   alarmed  !" 
No!     No! 

OUT  author  has  sought    distend   to  p.-iint    you 

\  cross  Becl  i"n  from  n  te  I 

II.'  holds  with  ;ill   his   heart    that    the  artisl    LS  a    man. 
A  ml   should   WTite   for  men. 

'Tia  bj  truth  he  has  been  Inspired  I 
\  nesi  of  memories  in  the  depths 

(  if   hi-    In  -a  rl    BS  Dg  one   d:iy  : 

These  with  true  tears  did  he  write  down; 
Soba  ben  i  t  he  t  Ime  for  bim  ! 

Well.  then,  yon  sluill  sec  love  as  human  heingS  love  each  other: 

9(  e  the  miserable  trull  b  of  ha  I  red  : 

w  tit  iii  tigs  of  a  aguish  :  how  Lings  Of  ' 
Shall  yon  bear,  and  sardonic  laughter! 
\mi  do  you,  rather  than  our  motley  actors'  smocks, 

<  'onslder  onr  hea  rts  ! 

i  or  we  ;i re  men  <.t  Besb  and  i 

\ nd  in  i bis  orphaned  world, 
Like  yoursolve     breal  be  the  b  Ir  I 
given  you  the  Idea 

\..w    li-len   h.iw    ii    i|c\  elops. 
Providence:     PLACE    THB    PLACE  —  it's     PLACES     PLACE:     Pawtucktf 
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Prblvdb  to  "The  Afternoon  op  a   Faun   (after  the  Eclogui    o 
8      mi  wi:  Mallarme  i" ^  chilli  Claude  Debussi 

Born   mi    St.   Cvermaiii    (Seine   and   Oise),   August    22,    L862;   died   at    Paris. 

March  26,   L018) 

••Prelude  a  I'Aprts-Midi  d'uii  Faune  (l&glogue  de  &fallann6)"  was 
played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concept  of  the  National  Society  oi 
.Music.  Paris.  December 23,  L894.    The  conductor  was  Gustave  Doret 

The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the 
United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor.  April   1.  L902. 

Lei  us  read  Mr.  Gossse's  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested 
music  to  Debussy:  "It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  lias  just 
published,  and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  1  have  often  read  it 
before.  T<>  say  that  I  understand  ii  l>it  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase, 
would  be  excessive.  But,  if  1  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle 
of  unintelligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  1  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I 
even  fancy  that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  i in 
pression  as  .M.  Ma  Marine  desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  1  read  in 
it:  A  faun  a  simple,  sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the 
forest  at  daybreak  and  tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous 
afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from 
nymphs,  white  and  golden  goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent  ? 
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Liszt,  Gounod,  Thalberg,  Reinecke,  Gottschalk,  Heller,  and  Litoiff 
are  amongst  the  great  names  who  long  ago  acclaimed  its  perfection. 

Nearer  our  own  time — Carreno,  Busoni,  de  Pachmann,  Scharwenka, 
Rummel,  Seidl,  Thomas,  and  scores  of  others  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  its  tone. 

Today  —  Dohnanyi,  Mirovitch,  Ysaye,  Kubelik,  Alda,  Karekjarto, 
Maier,  Pattison,  Schnitzer,  Piastro,  Hackett  —  pianists,  singers 
and  violinists  find  in  the  Chickering  a  perfect  medium  for  the 
display  of  their  highest  artistry. 
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Or  is  the  memory  he  seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a 
rision,  no  more  substantial  than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his 
own  flute?  He  cannot  tell.  Yci  surely  there  was.  surely  there  is. 
an  animal  whiteness  among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  thai  shines 
mil  yonder?  Were  they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  Bui  Naiads  plung 
ing?  Perhaps!  Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the  impression  of  this 
delicious  experience,  lie  would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to 
retain  it.     A  garden  <>r  lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind 

the   trellis   <>t'   red    roses?      All!    the   effort    is    too   ureal    for   his   poor 

brain.  Perhaps  if  lie  selects  one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one 
benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory, 
the  ever-receding  memory,  may  he  forced  hack.  So  when  he  has 
glutted   upon  a   hunch  of  grapes,  he  is  wont   to  toss  the  empty  skins 

into  the  air  ami  blow  them  out  in  a  visionary  greediness.  But  nOj 
the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  experience  <>r  dream,  he  will  never 
know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is  warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he 
curls  himself  up  again,  after  worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of 

wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the  dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful 

boskages  of  Bleep." 
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All;.    tfVlSION    FUGITIVE,"    FROM    "  1 1  i':i:<  m>i  ai  >v" 

Jules  Emile  Pr£d£ric  Massenet 

(Bom  at  Montaud,  near  SaintrEtienne,  France,  on  May  12,  1&42;  died 

August    l  \.  1912) 

"Herodiade,"  opera  in  three  nets,  the  text  by  .Millet  ami  Gremont, 
the  music  by  .Maw,. net.  was  first  given  at  the  Theatre  de  La  fcfonnaie 

in   Brussels  (.n   December  L9,  1881.      It   had  a  success  of  a  season  ;  hut 

when  given  at  the  Opera-Italien  in  Paris  on  January  .".<>,  issi.  after 
being  partly  rewritten  by  the  composer,  it  tailed  completely.    The 

air  BUng  at    this  concert    is  for   Herode  ;   the  original    text    is: — 

1  [&BODE. 

/.'.  cUatif.) 

Ce  breuvage  pourrait  me  donner  an  id  rftve! 
Je  pourrais  la  revoir,  contempler  sa  'beauts ! 

Divine  volupte" 
A  iocs  regards  promise!     Esp^ranee  trop  breve 
Qui  viens  bercer  moo  cceur  el  troubler  ma  raison. 
Ah  !  ne  t'enfuis  pas.  5  douce  illusion  ! 

|   \ir.J 
\'i<i<ni  fugitive  <it  toujours  poursuivie, 
Ange  mvsterieux  qui  prends  toute  ma  vie. 
Ah  ;  c'est  toi  que  je  veux  voir. 

.Moii  amour,  »"»  mon  espoir .' 

Vision  fugitive  qui  prends  toute  ma  vie, 

Te  presser  dans  mes  1  no s  ! 

Sentir  batl  re  ton  cceur 
I  t'une  amoureuse  ardeur  ! 
Puis  mourir  enlaces  dans  une  in$me  Ivresse, 

Pour  ces  transports, 

Pour  cette  Qamme, 

Ah.  sans  remords 
i;i  sans  plainte  je  donnerais  mon  i\me 

pour  toi,  <"»  mon  amour ! 

Vision  fugit Ive,  '•'<•. 
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1 !  is  not  tOO  BOOO  to  be  thinking 

about  your  Spring  garden. 
The  Flower  Basket  makes  a 
specialty  of  Perennial  Plants, 

and  we  suggest   that  VOU  place 

\  ( >ur  <  irder  earl) . 

c  at  lit »wera  and  p< >t ted  plant b 

as. 
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The  literal  English  prose  translation  of  this  is  :- 


Herod  (Recitative)  :  This  potion  might  give  me  such  a  dream !  I  might 
see  her  again,  gaze  upon  her  beauty !  Divine  ecstasy,  promised  to  my  eyes ! 
Too  brief  hope  that  comes  to  flatter  my  heart  and  disturb  my  reason.  Ah! 
do  not  escape  me,  sweet  illusion ! 

(Air)  :  Fleeting  vision  always  pursued,  mysterious  angel  that  takest  all 
my  life.  Ah !  'tis  thee  that  I  yearn  to  see,  O  my  love  !  O  my  hope  !  Fleeting 
vision  that  takest  all  my  life.  To  press  thee  in  my  arms !  To  feel  thy  heart 
beat  with  loving  warmth!  Then  to  die  enchained  in  one  intoxication.  For 
these  transports,  for  this  love,  Ah !  without  remorse  and  without  a  complaint 
I  would  give  my  soul  for  thee,  my  love! 


ENTR'ACTE. 
NATIONALISM   IN   MUSIC. 

BY   EDWIN    EVANS,    JR. 

In  theory,  art  has  no  nationality.  In  theory,  again,  art  is  a  means  of 
self-expression.  It  follows  that  if  it  achieves  its  purpose  it  must  have 
nationality  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  creator  possesses  it,  and  we  all 
know  how  very  English  an  Englishman  can  be.  But  under  normal 
untrammelled    conditions    all    this    is    natural    and    unconscious.     An 
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PIANO    COMPOSITIONS 

Edited  and  with  Preface  by  VINCENT  D'INDY 


Cesar  Franck,  the  great  genius  who  gave  to  absolute  music  in  France  its  most 
enduring  impetus,  did  not  neglect  the  piano.  Franck's  piano  compositions  are  not 
only  of  the  highest  beauty,  but  are  permanent  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  art, 
in  that  he  invented  new  forms,  or  adapted  old  ones  to  modern  uses.  His  pupil  and 
devoted  disciple,  Vincent  d'Indy,  contributes  a  biography  which  has  abiding  critical 
value.     This  preface  of  Mr.  d'Indy  is  in  French  and  English. 

Price,  paper,  cloth  back,  $2.50,  postpaid;  full  cloth,  gilt,  $3.50,  postpaid 
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artist  is  national  without  knowing  it.  For  him  to  be  self-consciously 
ami  intentionally  national  there  must  be  some  powerful  abnormal 
cause.  Nationalism  is  tints  in  its  essence  a  kind  of  reaction  whose 
purpose   is   the  overthrow  of  some  abnormal  influence  to  which  its 

disciples   object.      It   is  not  a  spontaneous  growth,   and   when   it  has 

accomplished  its  purpose  of  liberation  it  should  again  lapse  into  un- 
consciousness. 

The  foregoing  arises  from  a  remark  of  mine  that,  after  the  war,  I 
hoped  there  would  be  less  talk  of  nationalism  in  music.  As  I  had  consis- 
tently upheld  the  stout  nationalism  of  Russian  music  and  advocated 
similar  methods  for  our  own  musical  emancipation,  my  remark  has  oc- 
casioned some  surprise.  I  was,  however,  guiltless  of  any  recantation 
of  principle.  Nationalism  in  Russia,  and  in  many  other  countries, 
has  been  the  means  of  throwing  off  foreign  musical  domination.  Where 
it  has  succeeded,  as  in  Russia,  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  living  force. 
Russian  composers  of  to-day  do  not,  like  those  of  yesterday,  set  out  to 
be  Russian;  they  set  out  to  compose,  and  the  result  is  just  as  Russian 
as  it  need  be  to  express  their  individualities.  I  am  in  hopes  that  by  the 
time  this  war  is  over  even  England  will  stand  in  no  need  of  a  phase 
of  acute  nationalism  to  become  musically  independent.  But  then  I 
always  was  an  optimist. 

The  main  opposition  comes,  of  course,  from  those  "vested  interests" 
who,  having  learned  in  youth  that  there  was  one  way  of  making  music, 
and  that  the  way  of  the  great  German  masters,  are  not  going  to  admit 
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SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY 

Next  autumn  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
called  the  most  striking  figure  arid 
dominant  personality  in  the  or- 
chestral concerts  of  London  and 
Paris,  will  come  to  America  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  the  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  is  described  as  a  leader  of  rare 
magnetism  and  forcefulness,  and  as 
an  artist  of  impassioned  convictions. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky's  earlier  career  in 
Russia  was  perhaps  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  famous  orchestra  which 
he  organized  in  Moscow.  He  as- 
sembled his  country's  best  musi- 
cians, subsidized  them,  that  his  hand  might  be  entirely  free,  and 
drilled  them  into  a  remarkable  organization.  In  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  Beethoven  and  Bach  festivals  figured  among  his  con- 
certs. He  likewise  championed  music  of  genius  from  living  com- 
posers. It  was  also  characteristic  of  him  to  travel  all  over  Russia 
with  his  orchestra,  bearing  symphonic  music  to  parts  where  it  had 
never  been  heard.  He  even  chartered  a  steamer  and,  sailing  the 
length  of  the  Volga,  gave  concerts  in  town  after  town. 

It  was  in  1920  that  circumstances  took  him  westward.  In  Paris  he 
organized  what  have  come  to  be  known  broadly  as  the  "Koussevitzky 
Concerts"  which  for  the  last  four  seasons  have  been  the  most 
prominent  in  that  city.  In  London  he  has  made  a  similarly  vivid 
impression,  particularly  as  guest  conductor  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  has  likewise  appeared  as  guest  over  numer- 
ous other  European  orchestras.  He  has  occasionally  conducted 
opera,  notably  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  and  in  Barcelona. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  will  be  the  first  Russian  to  lead  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  is  named  as  the  only  truly  great  con- 
ductor whom  as  yet  America  has  not  heard. 
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very  readily  that  there  are  also  other  ways.  They  will  continue  to 
teach  their  creed,  and  for  a  time  the  more  docile  of  their  pupils  will 
continue  to  make  pale  imitations  of  German  music.  Even  when  thev 
are  not  pale  imitations,  but.  at  the  hands  of  a  student  of  unusual  skill, 
are  moulded  into  something  very  near  to  the  real  thing,  the  result  is 
still  futile,  for,  unless  nationality  plays  a  smaller  part  in  their  moral 
economy  than  it  does  with  most  Englishmen,  their  music  does  not 
express  them. 

There  are  and  always  have  been  two  kinds  of  music:  folk  music, 
which  is  unsophisticated,  and  art  music,  which,  being  made  by  experts, 
is  always  sophisticated  in  its  earlier  stages,  as  in  the  Flemish  contra- 
puntal school,  and  emancipates  itself  from  its  limitations  as  it  pro- 
gresses, and  frequently  by  seeking  a  fresh  contact  with  the  folk  ele- 
ment. This  happened  even  in  Germany.  No  one  who  has  heard  a 
Beethoven  or  Brahms  slow  movement  can  doubt  that  German  folk 
music  was  one  of  the  means  of  emancipating  German  music  itself  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  tabulatura.  It  is  an  irony  on  the  part  of  history 
that  has  made  this  same  pattern  into  a  tyranny  to  others. 

My  objection  to  an  obvious  Englishman  producing  music  that  is  as 
obviously  German  is  that  it  arouses  the  same  kind  of  feeling  as  the  sight 
of  a  Japanese  gentleman  in  a  bowler  hat.  It  is  no  sort  of  argument  to 
tell  me  that  a  bowler  hat  is  the  ideal  headgear,  or  that  the  bowler  hat 
has  no  frontiers.  I  do  not  dislike  bowler  hats  per  set  but  I  cannot 
get  away  from  the  conviction  that  a  Japanese  cannot  express  himself 
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F^OR  nearly  forty  years,  without  a  break,  the  Narragansett 
■  Electric  Lighting  Company  has  paid  dividends  of  eight  per  cent, 
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The  stock  is  highly  regarded  as  an  investment  and  is  held  very 
largely  by  conservative  buyers  and  notably  by  women  investors. 
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of  the 

By  Hans  Schneider 

An  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology  to 

the  work  of  the  Teacher  and  Player  of  the  Piano 

and  other  Instruments 

Personal  and  Press  Comments  on  Mr.  Schneider's  Work: 

PROF.  PERCY  GOETCHIUS, 

Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York 

It  is  the  most  fascinating  hook  I  have  read  for  many  a  year. 
Taken  as  a  large  whole  it  is  most  masterly.  It  is  profound,  ac- 
curate, clear  and  concise.  The  English  diction  splendid,  always  to 
the  point  and  even  delightful  and  picturesque. 

PERCY  SCHOLES,  Extension  Lecturer, 

University  of  Oxford, 

Editor.  Music  Student   (London) 

A  Learned  work  -full  of  thought,  that  defies  compression. 

FELIX  BOROWSKI.  Director, 
Chicago  College  of  Music 

Mr.  Schneider  is  one  of  the  Musicians  who  thinks  and  has  thought 
to  good  purpose. 

Musical  Courier,  New  York 

It  is  rare  that  any  one  delving  so  deeplg  into  the  realm  of  Psy- 
chology can  show  so  much  sound  common  sense  as  is  here  brought  to 
light. 

In  finely  wrought  and  cumulative  phrase,  the  author  shows  how 
economic  coordination  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  conscious 
association  of  thought — desire — and  action. 

The  method  is  new  and  extremely  valuable.  One  recommends  the 
book  with  pleasure  and  confidence,  certain  that  it  will  be  of  practical 
benefit  both  to  teacher  and  student. 

Musical  America 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  one  which  should  be  invaluable  not  only 
to  teachers  of  piano  but  to  music  teachers  in  general,  and  indeed  to 
any  persons  interested  in  the  psychology  of  teaching  who  have  not 
the  time  to  read  the  many  purely  scientific  books  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

Providence  Journal 

The  slim  little  red  volume,  published  by  Schroeder  &  Gunther  in 
New  York,  which  embodies  his  inquiries  into  the  inside  story  of  the 
playing  mind,  is  but  one  phase  of  a  great  work  of  many  parts  which 
he  has  prepared  upon  the  subject.  It  is.  however,  an  outline  of  the 
whole  illuminating  subject  and  we  should  say  that  it  would  be  a 
mighty  help  to  the  student  who  is  really  going  into  playing  in  earnest. 
Moreover,  as  a  hit  of  carefully  thought  out  psychological  study  it 
has  a  definite  interest  for  a  still  wider  audience. 

Applications  for  next   season's 
Teachers'  Normal  Course 
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in  a  bowler  hat,  or  an  English  composer  in  terms  of  German  music. 

He  may  write  such  music,  and  if  he  IS  a  skilled  craftsman  it  may  be  more 
or  Less  pleasant  to  hear,  but  as  a  means  of  expression  it  is  at  the  outset 
condemned  to  sterility. 

The  Russians,  met  by  the  same  difficulty  of  throwing  off  foreign 
domination,  took  a  headlong  plunge  into  nationalism,  outdoing  all 
that  had  been  attempted  in  that  direction  by  Bohemia  or  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  For  a  generation  each  composer  thought  of  expres- 
sing his  country  first  and  himself  afterwards.  That  was  done  con- 
sciously, and,  for  all  the  good  it  accomplished,  it  brought  an  element 
oi  weakness  in  its  train.  The  exploitation  of  national  material  was 
carried  to  a  point  when  the  mere  tricking  out  of  a  folktune  passed 
as  great  music.  Yet  there  seemed  no  other  way,  and  the  ultimate  result 
has  justified  the  process  so  well  that  in  common  with  many  others  I 
hoped  English  music  might  pass  through  the  same  experiences.  But 
the  present  crisis,  with  its  inevitable  reactions  on  the  sources  of  creative 
art,  should  bring  about  spontaneously  much  that  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  be  sought  self-consciously.  If  the  national  musical 
temperament  responds  freely  there  will  be  neither  the  need  of  acute 
nationalism  nor,  let  us  hope,  any  more  English-made  German  music. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Programme  pays  advertisers  because 
it  satisfies  as  to  three  essentials  — 
quantity  and  quality  of  circulation, 
and  cost.  No  advertiser  is  asked  to  take 
these  matters  forgranted.  We  recognize 
the  right  of  advertisers  to  know  exactly 
what  they  buy.  Not  what  we  expect 
to  do,  but  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  are  now  doing  —  the  absolute 
facts  are  what  are  given  to  our  patrons. 


But 

There  is  another  point  —  intangible, 
perhaps,  but  even  more  vital  than 
circulation  figures — the  influence  that 
the  publication  wields  is  the  degree 
of  confidence  that  its  readers  place  in  it. 
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I  >VBRTURE  TO  "TaNNHAUSKR" RlCHARD  WaGNEB 

n  at  Leipeic,  May  22,  1S13;  died  at  Veuice,  February  13.  18S3) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  S&ngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  per- 
formed at  The  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Her- 
mann. Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek:  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ; 
Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Beinmar, 
Risse;  Elizabeth,  Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a 
young  shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt 
Theatre,  New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
Hermann.  Graff;  Tannhauser,  Pickaneser ;  Wolfram.  Lehmann ; 
Walther,  Lotti :  Biterlof,  Urchs ;  Heinrich,  Bolten ;  Beinmar, 
Brandt:  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl 
Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  that  pari 
of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The 
lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little 
respectably." 

The  liisi  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  October  22, 
L853,  iii  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale''  from  the  opera  was  per- 
formed al  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 

concert,  January  3,    L857,  a   concert   given  by  the  society   "with   the 

highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Bchreider,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  King  of  Hanover." 
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Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  I.     November  20 

Berlioz 

"Romeo  Alone:  Grand  Ball  at  the  Capulets"  from  the 

Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.   17     II.     December  11 

Charpentier 

"Impressions  of  Italy,"  Orchestral  Suite  IV.     February  26 

Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes  II.     December  11 

a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 

Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  (after  Mallarme)  V.     April  29 

Dukas 

"La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  I.     November  20 

Dvorak 

Sjmiphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World," 

Op.  95  V.     April  29 

GOLDMARK 

Overture  to  "Sakuntala"  I.     November  20 

Leoncavallo 

Prologue,  "Pagliacci" 

Soloist:  John  Charles  Thomas    V.     April  29 
Liszt 

Fantasia    on    Hungarian    Folk-tunes,    for    Pianoforte 
and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Ethel  Leginska     II.     December  11 
Massenet 

Air,  "Vision  Fugitive,"  from  "Herodiade" 

Soloist:  John  Charles  Thomas    V.     April  29 
Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,   "Jupiter"  (K.  551)  IV.     February  26 

Ravel 

Two  movements  from   "Ma  Mere  l'Oye"    ("Mother 

Goose")  III.     January  22 

Schubert 

Songs  with  Orchestra 

a.  Die  Allmacht. 

b.  Erlkoenig. 

Soloist:  Sigrid  Onegin     I.     November  20 
Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7  III.     January  22 

Schumann 

Concerto   for   Violoncello   with   Orchestra,   A   minor, 
Op.  129 

Soloist:  Jean  Bedetti      III.     January  22 
Sibelius 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  39  II.     December  11 

Tchaikovsky 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 

Soloist:  Carol  Robinson     IV.     February  26 
Wagner 

Songs  with  Orchestra 

a.  Schmerzen. 

b.  Traume. 

Soloist:  Sigrid  Onegin     I.     November  20 
Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  III.     January  22 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser"  V.     April  29 

Weber 

Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz"  II.     December  11 
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1924-1925 


Forty-fourth  Season 


FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

ON  TUESDAY  EVENINGS 

November  18  December  9  January  20 

February  24  April  21 


DISTINGUISHED  SOLOISTS 


Present  subscribers  have  the  right  until  MAY  15,  1924, 
to  retain  for  next  season  the  seats  they  now  hold. 

Prospective  subscribers  may  now  make  application  for 
seats  for  the  season  of  1924-1925. 

Address  all  communications  to 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
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The  overture,  scored  for  piccolo,  two  Hint's,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 

S,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  throe  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  two  bassoons,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings,  begins 
with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  3-4,  in  which 
pilgrims'  chorus,  uBegluckt  dart'  nun  dich,  o  Heimatli.  ich 
schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  tirst  played  piano  by  lower 
woodwind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trombones 
against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pianis- 
simo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing.'' 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme   (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

Inside  the  Ilorsel  here  the  air  is  hot: 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it.  God  wot; 

The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not. 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and 
the  motive  thai  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  lor 
violins,  flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
<>!'  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain/'  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passion- 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  7119 

AARON  RICHMOND 

EXCLUSIVE    CONCERT    ATTRACTIONS 

TilK  I'IKRU.  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

I'rmidrncc:     PLACK    Till-     IM.ACI-        it'l     PI    VCB'S     PI    \<   I •:     PiWtUck»t 


SYMPHONY  HALL    -     -     -     BOSTON 

OPENING,  MONDAY  NIGHT 

May  5 

and  continuing  every  night  (alternate  Sundays) 
through  the  spring  and  early  summer 

The  widely  celebrated 


[ 


(39th  Season) 

ORCHESTRA  OF  80  SYMPHONY  PLAYERS 
AGIDE  JACCHIA,  Conductor 

'Popular  'Programmes  Refreshments 

Include  in  your  plans  an  evening  at  the  Pops 


Ticket  reservations  at  box  office,  Symphony  Hall 
Table  seats,  $1.00;  1st  Balcony,  $1,  75c,  50c;  Admission,  25c  (no  tax) 
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ate  figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic-  passages  in  the 

violoncellos.  The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Taimhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  "l>ir  tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than 
before,  A  pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sinus 
the  appeal  of  Venue  to  Tannh&user,  "Geliebter,  koinm,  sieh'  dort  die 
Grotte,"  the  typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the 
place  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate 
subsidiary  theme  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Taim- 
hauser's song,  which  is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian 
music,  still  more  frenetic.  There  is  stormy  development ;  the  violin 
figure  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the 
coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant  is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows 
swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortissimo  chant  is  thundered  out  by 
trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
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SYMPHONY    HALL 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 

FOR 

Teachers  of  Music 

in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.S.  and 
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Address  HENRY  C  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  St..  Boston 


PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 

HERMANN   SCHOLZ 

TEACI IER  OF  PIANO 
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ROY  BAILEY 

PIANOFORTE 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


(TRINITY  COURT.  BOSTON) 

Art  of  SINGING   (all  branches) 

ALSO  CLASSES  IN  VOICE  DEVELOPMENT.     (Nominal  Expense) 

11  CONRAD  BUILDING.  385  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Telephone,  Union  743 1-W 

COACHING  IN  OPERA  AND  ORATORIO 


VOICE  and  PIANO 

55  Steinert  Building  Phone,  Gaspee  1910 


PIANO  ORGAN 

Studio,  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 


VOICE 

201  Clarendon  Street 

BOSTON 

41  Conrad  Building     -      -     Providence,  R.I. 


VIOLIN 

Studios 
41  Conrad  Building 

Telephone.  Broad  5900-R 


61  Ontario  Street 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  ACCOMPANIST 

Specializes  in  Music  Kindergarten  Work 
3  GREENE  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  . 
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Studio 
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PIANOFORTE 


196  Sargeant  Street 
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SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

Teacher  of  Ensemble  and  Orchestra  Coach 
Studio,  37  CONRAD  BUILDING 


PIANO 
615    JACKSON    BUILDING 
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33 
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VOICE  and  PIANOFORTE 
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Most  magnetic  artists  before  the  public  to-day. —  N.Y.  Times. 

ROSE  AND  CHARLOTTE 

PRESSELLE 

CONCERT  PIANISTS 
SOLO  and  ENSEMBLE 


Studio 
14  CONRAD  BUILDING 


Management 
Music  League  of  America,  I  West  34th  St.,  N.  V.  City 


KATHLEEN  C.  O'BRIEN 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER  of  VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO 
10-11-12  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Telephones.  Union  2170.  Pawt.  3152 


Miss  SCHMITT 


PIANO 

Room  15 

Conrad  Building 

Telephone 


JOHN  F.  MULLEN 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

BILLINGS   BLOCK 
48    SNOW    STREET 

TELEPHONE 


Helen  Gray  Whitney 

VOICE  and  PIANO 


18  CONRAD   BU  ILD1  NG 
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STUDIO 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


PIANISTE 

STUDIO:    MONDAY    MORNING    MUSICAL    CLUB 
144  WESTMINSTER  STREET 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Telephone,  Attleboro  445-M 


PIANOFORTE 
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Studio:  11  CONRAD  BUILDING 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 

GENE  WARE 

PIANOFORTE 
12  CHARLES  FIELD  STREET 

J.  ANGUS  WINTER 

VOICE  PIANO 

VOCAL  COACHING 

SPECIALIZING  IN  GERMAN  SONGS 

Fridays:   38  Conrad  Building  Boston  Studio:  214  Huntington  Avenue 

WILLARD  C.  AMISON 

TENOR  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Assistant  in  the  Hubbard  Vocal  Studios  of  Boston 
Studio,  48  SNOW  STREET 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  11-7  Res.  Phone 
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MABELLE  BAIRD 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

ACCOMPANIST 
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('(,([ 'TOM  V 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


Studio,  212  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 
Telephone,  Union  1856-W 


VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

Residence  Telephone,  Broad  1029-W 


VOICE  BUILDING 

ELOCUTION  EXPRESSION  DRAMATICS 

11  CONRAD  BUILDING  Residence,  40  DABOLL  ST, 

Wednesdays  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Tel.  Union  743 1  - W  Tel.  Broad  23 1 6-W 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


CHA1 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty..  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Copley  0898-R 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone.  5316Haymarket 


14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City 


Coaching.  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Concerts,  Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying,  Recitals 

Voice  Culture,  and  Oratorio— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 


Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET  .        BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT       -       ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


-     TENOR 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Fitz  Roy  3701 
VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 
Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  — 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

Conductor,    Composer,    Pianist 
writes    as    follows   of  the 

Pianos 

"The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  are  remarkable ; 
they  are  in  my  opinion  in  advance  of  all  others, 

iause  of  certain  important  structural  features 
( notably  the  Tension  Resonator),  which  in  my 

judgment    give   the   Mason  8f    Hamlin    Piano  an 
exceptional   position  among  the  pianos  of  the 

world." 

MASON     &    HAMLIN    CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

Boston  War i  I       liton  Stratt 
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HARMANUS  BLEECKER  HALL 


ALBANY 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


INC. 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  5,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1923,  BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


ALFRED  L.  AIKEN 
FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.WARREN 
E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


]\  .rtUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home. 
■  ™  A  It  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  an  unending  source  of  inspiration  and 
recreation  for  the  growing  generation,  a  refining,  cultivat- 
ing influence  touching  every  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that  appeals 
to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of 
the  home,  the  instrument  that  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. And  the  greatest  among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY, 
prized  and  cherished  throughout  the  wide  world  by  all 
lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys 
respond  to  love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected, 
revered  —  loved  —  the  name  and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 


STEINWAY  &    SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EA^  I   FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YQRK 
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Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tap  ley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes 

Oboes. 

Claeinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
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fJHERE    is    distinction    in    travel*   just    as    there    is  —  say-     in 

■       motor    cars    or    in     dress.        The     liayrnond-W  hiteomh     1921 

(raises        Hound    the     M  orld    {January    19)     0f|     the    -lit  solute" 

and    to    thr    Mediterranean    (February  9)   on   the    "Reliance" 

ho  re    true    distinction.       M  v    shall    he    very   tzhnl    to    send    yon 
descriptive     Itnaldets.    ship-plans     and     oil     further     information. 
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MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  5 
AT  8.15    ' 


PROGRAMME 

Smetana  .  .         .         Overture  to  the  Opera  "Prodana  Nevesta" 

("The  Sold  Bride") 

Beethoven         ....         Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

'IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Saint-Saens  .         .     Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  C  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  44 

I.  Allegro  moderato;  Andante. 

II.  Allegro  vivace;  Andante. 

III.  Finale,  Allegro. 

Strauss      .  .         .    Dance  of  Salome  from  the  Music  Drama  "Salome" 


SOLOIST 
SIGISMOND  STOJOWSKI 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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(  »\  min   Bl    TO    THE  OPERA,   "THE    SOLD   BkIDK"    .    FREDERICK    SMETANA 

•  Bern  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  L824;  died  in  the  madhouse  at  Prague, 

May  12,  lssi 

"Prodana  Devests"  ("Die  verkaufte  Braut")  a  comic  opera  in  three 
arts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  produced 

at  Prague  on  May  30,  1S(H>.  The  Overture  was  played  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  at  a  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Decem- 
ber 31,  18S7.  It  has  also  been  performed  at  these  concerts  in  1S89, 
1898.  1900,  1904,  1907,   1909,   1912,  1913,   1914,  1917,  1920. 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863;  he  completed 
the  work  on  March  15,  1866. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  the  Referee 
(London)  when  there  was  a  revival  at  Covent  Garden  on  January  24, 
1907*:— 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Han-  and  Marie,  bethrothed  Lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Knischina,  ha-  determined 
she  shall  marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  The  situation 
affords  the  composer  an  opportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expressive 
character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each  other 
to  constancy.    The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Kexal.  a  marriage 

broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of  bustle  and 
humor.  After  this  the  Stormy  -trains  are  heard,  for  Marie  tlatly  de- 
clines to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed  by  the 
return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national  dance  called  'The  Hen,' 
the  of  which  are  remarkable  lor  the  high  lift  of  the  knee  and 

the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  suggests 
the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  modern 
barn  dance.    It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently  faithful 

reproduction    of    its    national    characteristics,    and     formed    a    notable 

•  me  of  the  first  act .  which  it  concluded. 

■'The  next  BCene  takes  place  in  the  Village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
Well-written  chorUS  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  ''I'll'-  1  Uriant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them   captivates  him,   when   the   conquest    is  signalized    by  a  serii 

wild  whirlings  on  the  part  of  'he  other  dancers.    The  cross-rhythms 

and    rubato;-    in    the    music   of    this   dance   are    very    remarkable.     The 

action  i  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel.  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stuttei    .    : 1 1 1 r  1    who    -mu-    an    amu.-mg   >ong.      Snh-eqtient  ly    Kexal   oilers 

•i  i  ondon  «  i        it«  and  Uotha  Comptnj    if    Drurj  Lam, 
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Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Plans  consents,  on  tin4 
condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans, 
however,  has  some  animated  movements,  for  the  women  of  the  village 
do  not  approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kezal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid  sings 
a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans  enters, 
and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly  sug- 
gesting the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-lost  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns. 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa.' 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 


* 
*    * 


The    overture,    which,    according   to   Hanslick,    might    well   serve    as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare,—  and  indeed  the  overture  has 

Q    entitled    in    some    concert    halls    "Comedy    Overture,"-    -is    scored 

for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The   chief   theme   of   the   operatic   score   as   well   as  of   the   dramatic 

action  fa  the  Bale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
•  rial  of  the  overture. 
Tl  ■  ture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 

►nee  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
inst  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.     This  theme  is  boob 
I  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed  in 
turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas;  and  first  violoncellos,  and  second  violon- 
cellos and  double-ba  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous 
"diversion,"  or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.    The  fugal  work  is 

imed;    the  wind   instruments  a<  well  as  the  strings  take  part    in   it. 
arid    the    subsidiary    theme    i-    u-n|    ;  ounter-subject.      There    i 

lopmenl  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  \a  again 

aimoimeed   a-   al    the   beginning.      The   second   theme  enters,   a   melody 

Ompanied    l>y    clarinets,    bassoon,    horn,    second    violins. 

theme  i    .1-  a  fleetii  ode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 

followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first   violoncellos.    The 

chief   motive   returns    in    the   wood-wind,   then   in   the  strings,   and   the 

'   work  i-   resumed.    The  leading  motive  i>  reiterated  as  at   the 

of   the   Overture     without    the   double-ba     i  The   tonality 

I 


is  changed  to  D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  sub- 
sidiary theme,  which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings 
and  wind,  while  the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the 
first  theme  reappear  in  the  strings.     There  is  a  brilliant  coda. 


* 


The  success  of  "The  Sold  Bride"  led  to  Smetana's  appointment  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  (His  deafness  obliged  him  in  1874  to  give  up 
all  conducting.)  This  appointment  gave  him  great  honor,  small  wages 
(twelve  hundred  florins),  many  enviers  and  enemies. 

It  was  announced  in  the  summer  of  1903  that  "The  Sold  Bride" 
would  be  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Conried,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  season.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  Englished 
the  libretto,  and  there  was  a  report  that  Mme.  Camille  Seygard  would 
be  the  heroine. 

The  first  performance  of  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  19,  1909;  Marie, 
Emmy  Destinn ;  Kathinka,  Marie  Mattf eld ;  Hans,  Carl  Jorn ;  Krusch- 
ina,  Robert  Blass;  Kezal,  Adamo  Didur;  Mischa,  Adolf  Muehlmann; 
Wenzel,  Albert  Reiss;  Agnes,  Henrietta  Wakefield;  Springer,  Julius 
Bayer;  Esmeralda,  Isabelle  L'Huiller;  Muff,  Ludwig  Burgstaller. 
Gustav  Mahler  conducted. 
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Symphony  in  A  MAJOR,  No.  7,  Or.  92    .     .     LtJDWIG  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  r.onn,  December  i(>  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  skit  dies  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
1811  or  even  L810,  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged 
to  (iustav  Tetter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Xottebohm,  were 
for  the  first  movement.*  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto 
are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major.  Op.  59,  No.  3, 
dedicated  in  ISIS  to  Count  Rasoumovskv.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  ".Second  part.'' 
Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 
for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the 
Finale  Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in 
C-sharp  minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the 
theme  to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in 
the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina."  for  which 
he  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the 
collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1S11-12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription:  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1S12  13ten  Bf.M  A  clumsy  binder 
cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  .1/  is  to  be  seen.  There 
WBB  therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month   were  May,  June, 

or  duly.     Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  1812:  "I  promise 

you  immediately  B  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and. 

as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller." 

He  wrote  on    duly    1!»:   "A    new    symphony    is   now    ready.      As    the 

Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be  at  no  expense 

in    the    matter."      It    is   generally    believed    that    the    symphony    was 

completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that   it   would  be  performed  at  a 
concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

The  score  w;is  dedicated  to  the  Count  fcforitz  vod  Fries  and  pub- 
lished in  L816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was  dedicated  to 
the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russiaa. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for   the   first    time   at    the   Archduke    Kudolplfs   in    Vienna,    April    20, 

L813.     Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert. 
The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  ivaa  at  Vienna,  in  the  Large 

hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  L813. 

MalzH.v  the  famous  maker  of  automata  and  the  metronome  exhib- 
ited in  Vienna  during  the  winter  of  1*812  i.'t  his  automatic  trumpeter 

•       |     the    Tl.:i\.  r  Kr.  Ii  1 .1.-1    "I  '  :.  .-i  Im.\  i-n."    v..].    II..    pp.    1  M  .    102, 

1    M77'.'    '  i    jrean   In    1 1 •  •  ■    United    Btatea,   .1  rri \  1  n^r  in   N«w 

hlbltlon  in  Ronton  nt  Jul  ten  Hall,  on  ■  cornet 
1 :.    ■       ted  Bout  on 
■  •mi  rial!  be  added  ti  tomnta  :  the  Cb<       Player,  the 

•inn  Trui  nd  Ihe  i!..p<-  bancpra     bin  panorama,  "The  Conflagration  ol    Mtoi 

which  1     itonlani  for  Eli  'i"'i   on   the  iirl^r  "Otli 

hi*  wny  fr-.m  llarana  '"  Philadelphia  ;in<i  wai  bnrled  it  Ml 
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and  panharmonicon.  The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march 
with  calls  and  tunes;  the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments 
used  in  the  ordinary  military  band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums, 
flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved 
by  a  cylinder,  and  overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's 
Military  Symphony  were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Malzel 
made  arrangements  for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 
Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished 
executants  were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon" 
in  "Wellington's  Sieg" ;  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum 
and  of  whom  Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek;  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was 
always  too  late,  and  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha !  I  could  do  nothing  with  him ;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
strike  on  the  beat !"  Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second 
and  third  violin  desks,  and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master; 
the  great  Dragonetti  was  among  the  double-basses.  Beethoven 
conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows :  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel' s  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in 
October,  1813,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the 
French  troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  per- 
suaded Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon.  He 
furnished  material  for  it  and  gave  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  Save 
the  King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  He  purposed  to  produce 
the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise  money  enough  for  him  and  Beet- 
hoven to  visit  London.  A  shrewd  fellow,  he  said  that  if  the 
"Battle  Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra  and  played  in  Vienna 
with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  panharmonicon  would  then 
be  of  more  value  to  him.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  work  to  the 
Prince  Kegent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to 
him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  performed  in  London 
until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run.  The  news  of  this 
success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a  memorandum  of 
it  in  the  note-book  that  he  carried  with  him  to  taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
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repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 
and  live  ilorins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  golden.  Spohr  tolls  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
Ing  impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in 
Spite  <»l  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beetho- 
ven." GtlOggl  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused 
to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home  and  practise 
them  :  then  the  passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at  these  rehearsals 
that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and  lower  to  indi- 
cate a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring  into  the  air 
when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludi- 
crous blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  the  soft  passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a 
passage  of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a 
blunder,  he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune." 
Beethoven  answered:  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth 
of  this  tale  has  been  disputed. 

Beethoven  wrote  a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in 
the  two  performances.    "It  is  Bf&lzel  especially  who  merits  all  onr 

thanks.  Ho  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  conceit,  and  it 
was  he  that   busied   himself  actively  with   the  organization  and  the 

ensemble  in  all  the  details.     I  owe  him  special  thanks  for  having 

given  me  the  opportunity  of  offering  my  compositions  to  the  public 
use   and    thus    fulfilling   the   ardent    VOW   made   by   me    Long   ago   of 

putting  the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the  country." 


* 
* 


Sic  wli.-it  commentators  have  found  in  this  symphony. 

(hie    finds   a    now    pastoral    symphony;    another,   a    new   "Kroica." 

Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  I  ken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a 
political  revolution.  Nohl  Shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a 
knightly  festival.     Mara  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes 

a  Southern  race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of 
Spain.  An  old  edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme: 
"Arrival  of  the  Villagers;  Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Pro- 
Ion;  'I'ho  Wedding  Feast.*  Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the 
•id  movement  the  marriage  ceremony  of  a  village  couple? 
D'Ortigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured  a  procession  in  an  old 
cathedra]  or  in  the  catacombs;  while  Dttrenberg,  a  more  cheerful 

mi.    prefers   to  call    if    the   lo\e  dream   of   a    sninpl  nous   odalisque. 

The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle  of  giants  <>r  warriors  of 

the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of 
r  ;im  ..r;: v  of  the  \  iikipTs  after  a  wedding.  Oulibichev  goes 

so  f;u-  a  to  ;iv  thai  Keethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  8  drunken 
revel  to  express  the  di-L''i   i   excited   in  him  by  such  popular  recrea 

tinn       i    .11   Wagner  srrites  hysterically  about   this  symphony  as 


"the  apotheosis  of  the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the 
"Stromkarl"  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals 
should  dance  to  only  ten  of  them :  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night 
spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if  any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches, 
cans  and  cups,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  cradle,  fall  to  dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony,"  says  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

But  why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh 
Symphony?  It  may  be  that  the  Abb6  Stadler  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower  Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the 
commentator.  As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the 
symphony  is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 


* 
*     * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto,  A  major,  4-4;  Allegretto,  A 
minor,  2-4. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Presto,  F  major,  3-4.* 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song." 


* 
*     * 


Isadora  Duncan  "danced"  the  symphony  at  the  Trocadero,  Paris, 
in  1904 ;  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  November  6, 
1908.  She  "danced  and  interpreted"  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
movements  of  the  symphony  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  December 
14,  1908,  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty-five  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Strube.  She  danced  these  move- 
ments again  in  the  same  hall,  November  17,  1909. 

""Mr.  Alexander  Siloti,  the  Russian  pianist  and  conductor,  now  in  this  country, 
contributed  an  article  to  the  Signale  of  September  17,  1913,  in  which  he  argued  that 
this  whole  Scherzo  should  be  considered  as  being  in  6-4  instead  of  3-4. 
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Concerto,   C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  44 

Camille  Saint-Saens 

(Born  at  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  died  at  Algiers,  December  16,  1921) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1875  and  published  in  1877.  The 
composer  played  the  pianoforte  part  with  orchestra  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  October  31,  1875.  It  was  in  1875  that  his  symphonic  poem 
"Danse  Macabre"  was  first  performed  (March  24  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris) ;  also  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B-flat  (Salle  Pleyel,  Paris,  March 
6).  Six  "Melodies  Persanes"  ("La  Brise,"  "La  Splendeur  Vide," 
"La  Solitaire,"  "Au  Cimetiere,"  and  "Tournoiement")  were  published. 

In  its  structure  there  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  form,  as 
in  other  pianoforte  concertos  by  Saint-Saens.  The  work  begins  with 
a  sort  of  free  prelude,  Allegro  moderato,  C  minor,  4-4.  A  theme  of 
eight'  measures  is  given  out  alternately  by  the  orchestra  and  the  piano- 
forte; it  is  treated  now  contrapuntally,  now  in  free  preluding  fashion, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  A  French  critic,  Georges 
Servieres,  speaks  of  this  dialogue  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
"in  the  style  of  Beethoven."  This  species  of  introduction  leads  to 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  an  Andante  in  A-flat  major^  4-4. 
There  are  soft  and  mysterious  harmonies  for  orchestra  with  flowing 
arpeggios  for  the  pianoforte.  The  chief  theme,  a  simple  melody,  is 
developed  at  some  length  and  enriched  with  varied  ornamental  work. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  C  minor,  2-4  (6-8),  begins 
with  a  lively  scherzando.  The  theme  of  the  prelude  to  the  first  move- 
ment reappears  in  a  faster  tempo.  Mr.  Apthorp  says  of  this  move- 
ment, it  "shows  the  composer  in  a  vein  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
great  success,  and  in  a  style  that  can  be  traced  to  two  very  differ- 
ent influences — to  that  of  Mendelssohn,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Berlioz,  on  the  other.  By  combining  in  this  way  two  utterly  differ- 
ent ways  of  giving  musical  expression  to  the  same  mood  (Mendel- 
ssohn's and  Berlioz's),  Saint-Saens  has  here,  as  in  several  other  com- 
positions of  his,  succeeded  in  producing  a  style  of  light,  tricksy  writing 
that  is  very  individual  and  thoroughly  his  own,  borrowed  as  its  com- 
ponent elements  may  be."  There  is  a  short  Andante,  C  minor,  4-4, 
with  reminiscences  of  the  first  movement.  This  leads  to  the  Finale, 
Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  A  theme  that  has  the  character  of  a  folk-song 
is  developed  energetically  and  brilliantly  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  rondo. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  "Mr.  Anton  Door,*  Professor  of  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 

*Anton  Door,  pianist,  born  at  Vienna,  June  20,  1833,  was  a  pupil  of  Carl  Czerny  and  Simon  Sechter. 
He  began  to  give  concerts  in  1850,  first  in  Germany,  later  with  Ludwig  Strauss,  violinist,  in  Italy. 
In  1856-57  he  gave  concerts  in  Scandinavia,  and  at  Stockholm  was  made  court  pianist  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy. _  In  1877  he  made  a  tour  with  Sarasate  through  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
afterwards  he  played  with  great  success  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  For  ten  years  he  taught 
the  pianoforte  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  but  in  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatory of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Music  at  Vienna.  He  retired  when  Emil  Sauer  was  appointed 
"master  school  teacher"  (1901). 
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-  Dance,  from  the  Opera  "Salome."        Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  LI,  L864;  now  living  in  Vienni 

"Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  art  "after  Oscar  Wilde's  Like-named  poem/1 
translated  into  German  by  Bedwig  Lachmann,  was  produced  at  the 
Dresden  Court  Opera,  December  (.».  1905.  Begun  in  the  summer  of 
L903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  1905.  Ernst  von  Schuch  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  sinners  were:  Mme.  Wittich, 
Salome;  Burrian,  Herodes;  and  Perron,  Jochanaan.  There  was  an 
orchestra  o\  102;  some  say  112. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  January  22,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The4  chief 
singers  were:  Mine.  Premstad,  Salome;  Herodias,  Miss  Weed;  Burrian, 
Herodes;  Van  Kooy,  Jochanaan;  Dippel,  Narraboth.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome; 
"Knfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias  orders 
her  not  to  dance. 

Salom£.     Je  suis  prete,  tetrarque. 

[Salomi  ddtisc  la  danse  des  aepl  po&Ies.] 

Hkrode.  Ah!  e'est  magnifique,  c'eal  magnifique]  Vous  Boyea  qu'elle  a  danae 
pour  moi,  votic  fille.  Aj)prochez,  Salome!  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse  vous  donner 
voire  Balaire.  Ah!  je  paie  bien  lea  danseuaea,  moi.  Toi,  je  te  paierai  bien.  Je  fee 
donneraj  tout  oe  que  tu  voudraa.    Que  veux  tu,  die? 

Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  that  the  head  of  John  should  be 
broilghl   to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.     And  Herod  rebels  at  the 

thought. 

There  is  then  only  this  one  stage  direction  in  the  original:  "Salome 
dance-  the  dance  of  seven  veils."      But  in  Strauss's  music-drama  there 

are  other  stage  directions. 

"The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  .  .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet.'1 

The  j. ace  of  the  music  slackens.      "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and  gives 

the  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides  forthwith 
and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."  The  chief  theme  of 
the  dance  is  begun  by  solo  viola  and  [lute.    A  second  dance  theme 

appear-     string-,    horn,    clarinet,    I leckelphone,    Knglish    horn).      There 

iter   a   CrOBCCndo   and   accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languorous   first 

motive.      "Salome  appears  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment ,   .    .    .   now  she 

rouses   herself   to   renewed   whirling."     The   niu-ic   grOWS   wilder;   there 

crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood-wind,  celesta,  and  a 
tremolo  of  violins.    "Salome  lingers  for  a  moment  in  a  visionary  pause 

by   the   cistern    in    which   John    is   held   captive,   then    throws  herself  at 

ih  rod  '  '      Flourish  of  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings.) 

I     ■    i     made  in   this  dance  of  important    motives  that    have  preceded. 

The  instruments  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  Knglish  horn.  \  leckelphone,  live  clarinets,  I 
clarinet,  three  ba--oons,  double-ba  -^oon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombones,  ba  -  tuba,  four  kettledrums  of  ordinary  size  and  one 
smaller,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  xylo- 
phone, castanets,  tom-tom.  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ, 
harmonium,  wxtften  first-violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  not  less  than 

ten  or  more  than  twelve  viola-,  ten  violoncellos,  and  eighl  double-basses. 
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Rachmaninov 


Strauss 
Ravel 


Liszt 


.    Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 


Dance  of  Salome  from  the  Music  Drama,  "Salome" 

Two  Movements  from  "Ma  Mere  L'Oye" 
("Mother  Goose")  Five  Pieces  for 
Children 

a.  "Conversation  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast" 

b.  "Laideronette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas" 

"Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3 
(After  Lamar  tine) 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

5 


Symphony  ua  E  ionob  for  Full  Orchestra,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

SbRGB!  \'a»ii.ii:\  h  ii   Rachmantnov 

Born  :i'  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  l,  1873;  now  living  in  the 

United  Stat 

Thia  symphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 

son  of  L906  09.  The  composer  conducted.*  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor.  Novem- 
2     1909. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  State-  was  by  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society  in  New  York,  January  11,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  Boston  wen1  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  October  14-15,  1910.  The  symphony  was  played  again  by 
this  orchestra.  November  4  5,  1910,  March  29-30.  1912.  December 
L9  20,    L913,   November  30-December   1,    1917. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  S.  Tanciev,  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo',  three  oboes,  Rngliah  horn,  two  clari- 
net-, larinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals.  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  4-4,  to  the  first  movement.    Yiolon- 

Cellos  and  double-basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  symphony  (violins).    The  solo  for  the  basses 

Ifi  repeated  a  third  lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind    instruments  follow. 

These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  reminiscently  in  the 
ond  movement.)    The  violin  theme  is  now  more  broadly  developed, 

and  after  a  short   crescendo  a  phrase  for  the   Rngliah  hom  lead-  to  the 

main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  E  minor.  2-2. 

The  first  theme.  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 
four  measures  of  prelude,  and  is  given  to  the  violins.     A  motive  in 

triplets  for  basses,  poco  a  poco  piu  vivo,  i-  added.  Thi-  lead-  to  a 
section,    Moderato,    in    which,   after   preluding,   a    theme   in   (i    major   l- 

ning  by  violins.    Thi-  becomes  more  passionate,  and  lead-  to  a  close 

in  <  i  major  \\  ith  a  melody  for  violoncellos.  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony i-  developed  in  the  working-out,  by  solo  violin,  by  the  rest  ot 

the  ~ t  line:-,  and  by  wood-wind  instruments.  There  i-  a  noticeable 
rhythmic  figure  for  viola-,  and   this  slackening  of  the   pace  brings   the 

•urn  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate  crescendo. 

or  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  u.-ed.     There 
i  coda. 
einent,   Allegro  molto,   A   miner,   2-2.     The  theme  begins 
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with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 
figures  for  wood-wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderate  (violins  in  octavos,  violas,  and  violoncellos  cantabile), 
and  then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mossO,  begins  with  a 
design  for  Becond  violins,  and  its  development  include-  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Philip  II.  Goepp,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's 
Programme  Hooks,  characterized  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feel ;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune, 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  the  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
seem  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  Glocken- 
spiel  soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  tune.  There  is  a  brief  episode 
in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 
ened  pace  (moderato)  that  seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 
first  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main  motive  in  full  chorus.  But  here  in 
the  midsl  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.  From  the  dance4  that 
ceases  abruptly  we  go  straight  to  school  or  rather  cloister.  On  our 
recurring  (nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 
meno  mosso);  and  of  the  dance  there  are  men4  faint  echoing  memo- 
ries, when  the  fugal  text  seems  for  a  moment  to  weave  itself  into  the 
first  tune,  [nstead  comes  into  the  midst  of  sermon  a  hymnal  chant, 
blown   very  gently  by  the   brass,   while  other  stray   voices  are  running 

lightly  on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.    There  is.  to  be  sure,  a  subtle,  play- 
ful suggestion  of  the  dance  tune  somehow  in  the  air.     A  final  blast   ol 

the  chant    in  a  tempest   of  the  fugue  brings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 

the  dance  and  the  following  melody.     But  before  the  end  the  chant 

and   fugue   return    to  chill    the   festivity,   and   the   figures  steal   away   in 

Bolemn  stillnec 
The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 

are  there  leading  melodic-  in  BUCCession.      The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 

first   violins;  the  clarinet   hae  an  expressive*  air;  the  third  melody  is 

for  oboe-  and   violins.      In  the  middle  section   there  is  a   return  to  the 

chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occur-  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
•  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 
The  finale,  Allegro  vivace,  b<  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
i-  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  i-  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  u  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figure    hi  ard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.     The  climax  ol  passion 

cached   when   the  l.i  md>   forth   the  bass  motive1  of  the  intro- 

ductorj   Largo,  and  at  the  end  the   Adagio  theme  is  sung  againsi  the 
•  he  I  inale. 


Salome's  Dance,  from  the  Opera  "Salome."        Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Vienna) 

"Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  act  "after  Oscar  Wilde's  like-named  poem," 
translated  into  German  by  Hedwig  Lachmann,  was  produced  at  the 
Dresden  Court  Opera,  December  9,  1905.  Begun  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  1905.  Ernst  von  Schuch  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  singers  were :  Mme.  Wittich, 
Salome;  Burrian,  Herodes;  and  Perron,  Jochanaan.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  102;  some  say  112. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  January  22,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  chief 
singers  were:  Mme.  Fremstad,  Salome;  Herodias,  Miss  Weed;  Burrian, 
Herodes;  Van  Rooy,  Jochanaan;  Dippel,  Narraboth.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome; 
"Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias  orders 
her  not  to  dance. 

SalomIs.     Je  suis  prete,  tetrarque. 

[Salome  danse  la  danse  des  sept  voiles.] 

HIsrode.  Ah!  c'est  magnifique,  c'est  magnifique!  Vous  soyez  qu'elle  a  danse 
pour  moi,  votre  fille.  Approchez,  Salome !  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse  vous  donner 
votre  salaire.  Ah!  je  paie  bien  les  danseuses,  moi.  Toi,  je  te  paierai  bien.  Je  te 
donnerai  tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.    Que  veux  tu,  dis?, 

Then   Salome,    kneeling,    asks   that   the   head   of   John   should   be 
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light  to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Herod  rebels  at  the 
thought. 

There  is  then  only  this  one  -  lirectioD  in  the  original:  "Salome 

dame-  the  dance  of  seven  veils."  But  in  Strauss's  music-drama  there 
arc  other  sta^e  directions. 

"The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  .  .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet.w 

The  pace  of  the  music  slackens.      "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and  gives 

the  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides  forthwith 
and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."    The  chief  theme  of 

the  dance   is   begun   by   SOlo   viola   and   flute.      A   second   dance   theme 

strings,  horn,  clarinet,  Eeckelphone,   English  horn).    There 

is,  after  a  crescendo  and  accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languorous  first 
motive.      "Salome  appear-  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment.   .    .   .   now  -he 

-  herself  to  renewed  whirling."    The  music  grows  wilder;  there 

i-  a  crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood-wind,  celesta,  and  a 

nolo  of  violins.      "Salome  lingers  for  a  moment  in  a  visionary  pause 

by  the  cistern  in  which  John  is  held  captive,  then  throws  herself  at 
Herod's  feet!"      Flourish  of  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings. 

Else  is  made  in  this  dance  of  important   motives  that   have  preceded. 

Hie  instrument-  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo. 

three  flutes,  two  oboes,  Knidi-h  horn.  I  Ieckelphone.  five  clarinets.  l>a-s 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets, 
four  trombone-,  bass  tuba,  four  kettledrum-  of  ordinary  BUM  and  one 
-mailer,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbal-,  triangle,  tambourine,  xylo- 
phone,  castanets,   tom-tom,   Glockenspiel,   celesta,   two  harps,  organ, 

harmonium,   sixteen   first-violins,   sixteen   second   violins,   not    less   than 

ten  or  more  than  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  and  eight  double-bag 


"Ma  Meri   i. '«  h  i.. "  5  Pieces  Enfantines    "Mother Goose,"*  Five 
•  bildren's  Pieces) Joseph  Maurice  Ravi 

Bom  at  Ciboure,  B  P      n<    3,  March  7,  L875;  no\*  living  in  Paris 

These  pieces  were  originally  composed  in  L908  for  pianoforte  (four 
hands),  and  for  the  pleasure  of  the  children.  Mimic  and  Jean  Godeb- 
slri,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  when  the  pieces  were  published 
in  L910.  They  were  first  performed  at  a  conceit  of  the  Soci6te*  Musical 
[nd6pendante,  Salle  Gaveau,  Paris,  on  April  20,  L910.  The  pianists 
were  Christine  V<  i\  years  old,  and  Germaine  Duramy,  ten  years 

old. 
Toward    'h<-  close  of  1911   Ravel  made  a  little  ballet  out  of  these 
and  'In-  dances  were  arranged  by  Mine.  Jeanne  Hugard.     The 
ballet    •  rformed  on  January   28,   L912,  at  the  Theatre  dee  Arts, 

qui     [louche,   now  the    Director  of  the    Paris   Ope*ra,  pro- 
duced the  ballet,  and  Gabriel  Grovlea  conducted  the  orchestra.    There 
Prelude  to  five  tableaux,  and  there  waa  an  Apotheosis.     The 
tableaux  were:     l.  D  ict  cl  Scdne.    2.  Pavane  de  la  Belle 

■ 
in 


au  Bois  Dormant.  3.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  la  Bete.  4.  Petit 
Poucet.  5.  Laideronnette,  Imperatrice  des  Pagodes.  The  Apotheosis 
was  entitled  "Le  Jardin  Feerique."  The  characters  of  the  ballet  were 
Florine,  La  Belle,  La  Fee,  Le  Prince  Charmant,  Le  Serpentin  Vert, 
Laideronnette,  La  Bete,  Two  Gentlemen,  a  Maid  of  Honor,  Two  Ladies 
of  the  Bedchamber,  Pagodes,  Pagodines,  Tom  Thumb  and  his  six 
brothers,  three  birds,  three  little  Negroes,  and  Love. 

The  orchestral  version  performed  at  these  concerts  was  made  from 
the  pianoforte  pieces. 

The  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  (the  second  interchangeable  with  a  double-bassoon),  two 
horns,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  jeu  de 
timbres  (a  clavier),  bells,  celesta,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

"Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodes."  The  French  give  the 
name  "pagode"  to  a  little  grotesque  figure  with  a  movable  head,  and  thus 
extend  the  meaning,  which  was  also  found  in  English  for  pagoda,  "an 
idol  or  image."  This  latter  use  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete  in  the 
English  language.*  A  "laideron"  is  any  ugly  young  girl  or  young 
woman.  There  is  this  quotation  from  "Serpentin  Vert"  by  the  Countess 
Marie  Catherine  d'Aulnoy  (1650?-1705),  who  wrote  romances  and  also 
fairy  tales  in  imitation  of  Perrault.  "She  undressed  herself  and  went 
into  the  bath.  The  pagodes  and  pagodines  began  to  sing  and  play  on 
instruments;  some  had  theorbos  made  of  walnut  shells;  some  had  viols 
made  of  almond  shells;  for  they  were  obliged  to  proportion  the  instru- 
ments to  their  figure."  Laideronnette  in  the  story,  the  daughter  of  a 
king  and  queen,  was  cursed  in  her  cradle  by  Magotine,  a  wicked  fairy, 
with  the  curse  of  the  most  horrible  ugliness.  When  the  princess  grew 
up,  she  asked  that  she  might  dwell  far  away  in  a  castle  where  no  one 
could  see  her.  In  the  forest  near  by  she  met  a  huge  green  serpent, 
who  told  her  that  he  was  once  handsomer  than  she  was.  Laideronnette 
had  many  adventures.  In  a  little  boat,  guarded  by  the  serpent,  she 
went  out  to  sea,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  a  land  inhabited  by 
pagodes,  a  little  folk  whose  bodies  were  formed  from  porcelain,  crystal, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  etc.    The  ruler  was  an  unseen  monarch, — the  green 

*"Pagoethaes,  Idols  or  vgly  representations  of  the  Deuill,  adored  by  the  Indians."     Sir  Thomas 
Herbert's  "Relation  of  Some  Yeares  Travels  into  Africa,  and  the  greater  Asia"  (London,  1634 — ). 
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snake  who  also  had  been  enchanted  by  Magotine.  Finally,  ho  was 
changed  into  human  shape,  and  he  married  Laideronnette,  whose  beauty 
was  restored. 

Mouvemenl  de  March,  2-1.  There  are  eight  measures  of  introduc- 
tion. The  piccolo  gives  out  the  first  motive.  A  second  theme  is 
announced  by  the  oboe  and  continued  by  the  flute.  Then1  is  another 
subject  for  wood-wind,  celesta,  and  harp.  After  this  the  material  of 
the  first  part  returns. 

IV.  ""The  Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Quotations 
from  Mine.  Leprince  de  Beaumont  are  given: — 

"When  I  think  how  good-hearted  you  arc,  you  do  not  seem  to  me  BO  ugly." 

"Yes,  I  have,  indeed,  a  kind  heart;  but   I  am  a  monster." 

"'There  are  many  men  more  monstrous  than  you." 

"If  1  had  wit,   I  would  invent  a    fine  compliment  to  thank  you,  hut   I  am  only  B 

-'." 

"Beauty,  will  von  he  my  wife?" 

•    NO,    Br:,M'"   " 

"I  die  content  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"No,  my  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die;   you  shall  live  to  he  my  husband!" 

'Idie  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she  saw  at  her  feet  only  a  prince 
more  beautiful  than  Love,  who  thanked  her  for  having  broken  his 
enchantment. 

Mouvemenl  de  Valse  ties  Modere.  F  major.  3-4.    This  movement 

i-  based  chiefly  on  a  melody  for  the  clarinet,  which  begins  in  the  second 

measure.     There  is  a  middle  section  with  a  subject   suggesting  the 

si  and  given  to  the  double-bassoon.    The  two  subjects  are  combined. 

At   the  end  ;t  solo  violin  play-  the  theme  of  the  middle  section. 

*    * 

When  Ravel  was  about  twelve  years  old,  his  parents  decided  that 
h<-  should  be  a  musician.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Paiis  Conservatory 
in  1889,  and  he  entered  Ant hiome's  preparatory  class  for  pianoforte.  In 
1891  he  was  awarded  a  firsl  medal.     He  studied  for  four  years  in  the 

(da—  of  Billot,  nnd  took  lessons  of  Hector  Pessard  in  harmony.  Audit'' 
G&lalge   in   counterpoint    and   fugue,    and   in    IS'.'T   of  Gabriel    l'aure   in 

composition.  In  L901  the  second  grand  prix  dt  Rotru  was  awarded  him 
for  the  cantata  "Myrrha."    TTie  two  years  following  did  net  favor  him. 

In   1904  he  did  not  compete,  but  in   L905  he  applied,  and  was  not  allowed 

to  be  B  Contestant.  This  refusal  made  a  meat  stir  in  Paris.  Manx 
articles  appeared  in  the  journal-,  and  it  i<  -aid  thai  the  iinlairne-s 
Shown  toward  a  pupil  that  had  taken  a  second  jin.r  <l<    ROTTU   had  mueh  to 

do  with  the  Domination  of  Faure'  as  Director  of  the  Consen  atory. 

Vuriculai  1896    and  the  overture  "ShSherazade"     L898 

and  other  works  were  heard  at  concerts  of  'he  Soci^te*  Rationale  de 
Musique,  and  the  Strum  Quartet,  played  on  March  .">.   L904,  and  the 
ong        5h£h6razade,"   with   orchestra,    May    17.    L904,  excited 


great  attention.  The  five  pianoforte  pieces,  "Miroirs,"  were  first  played 
on  January  6,  1906,  by  Richardo  Vines  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe 
Nationale.  The  "Histoires  Naturelles,"  five  songs  (prose  by  Jules 
Renard)  with  pianoforte,  were  the  subject  of  violent  discussion.  Camille 
Mauclair  wrote  that  his  "musical  humor"  was  to  be  likened  unto  that 
displayed  by  Jules  Laforgue  in  symbolical  verse.  One  of  the  " Miroirs," 
"Une  Barque  sur  Ocean,"  orchestrated,  had  little  success,  February  3, 
1907,  at  a  Colonne  concert;  but  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole"  (December 
19,  1909)  was  favorably  received.  Among  the  more  important  works 
since  then  are  "1/Heure  Espagnole,"  opera  in  one  act;  "Gaspard  de  la 
Nuit,"  three  pieces  after  Aloysius  Bertrand  for  pianoforte;  Introduction 
et  Allegro  for  harp  and  other  instruments;  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  ballet; 
and  the  "Mere  FOye"  suite. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  contains  these  pieces : — 

Opera:  "L/Heure  Espagnole,"  musical  comedy  in  one  act,  libretto 
by  Franc-Nohain,  composed  in  1907,  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  May  19,  1911:  Romiro,  Jean  Perier;  Don  Inigo,  Delvoye;  Gon- 
zalve,  Coulomb;  Torquemada,  Cazeneuve;  Concepcion,  Genevieve  Vix. 
"La  Cloche  Engloutie,"  lyric  drama  in  four  acts,  based  on  Hauptmann's 
drama,  "Die  Versunkene  Glocke"  (not  yet  produced). 

Ballet:  "Ma  Mere  FOye,"  produced  January  28,  1912,  at  the 
Theatre  des  Arts,  Paris;  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  ballet  symphonique 
(Michel  Fokine),  composed  in  1910,  produced  at  Paris  in  June,  1912,  by 
the  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Chatelet.  Two  orchestral  suites  have  been 
made  from  the  music  to  "Daphnis  et  Chloe." 

(See  footnote  to  Valses  Nobles  et  Sentimentales  below.) 

Orchestral  Music:  "Sheherazade"  overture  (1898),  not  published; 
"Rapsodie  Espagnole"  (1907);  "Ma  Mere  FOye"  (originally  for  piano- 
forte, four  hands);  Valses  Nobles  et  Sentimentales*  (originally  for 
pianoforte,  1910;  orchestrated  in  1912) ;  Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte 
(originally  a  pianoforte  piece,  1899;  orchestrated  in  1910);  "Une  Barque 
sur  FOcean"  (originally  pianoforte  piece,  1905);  "Daphnis  et  Chloe," 
fragments  symphoniques,  played  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris,  April  2, 
1911. 

;  *" Adelaide,  ou  Le  Langage  des  Fleurs,"'a  ballet,  was  danced  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  by  the  Russian 
Ballet  in  April,  1912,  to  these  Waltzes. 


♦ 
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Chamber  Music:  String  Quartet  (1902-03);  Introduction  et  Allegro 
for  harp  with  accompaniment  of  string  quartet,  flute,  and  clarinet 
(1906);  Trio  for  violin,  violoncello,  and  pianoforte. 

Pianoforte,  two  hands:  Menuet  Antique  (1895);  Pavane  pour  une 
Infante  defunte  (1899);  "Jeux  d'Eaux"   (1901);  "Miroirs":   1.   "Noc- 
tuelles";  2.  "Oiseaux  Tristes";  3.  "Une  Barque  sur  l'Ocean";  4.  Alborado 
del  Graciosa;  5.   "La  Vallee  des  Cloches"    (1905);  Sonatine   (1905) 
"Gaspard  de  la  Nuit,"  three  poems  after  A.  Bertrand:  1.  "Ondine" 
2.  "Le  Gibet";  3.  "Scarbo"  (1908) ;  Menuet  sur  le  Norn  de  Haydn  (1909) 
Valses  Nobles  et  Sentimentales   (1910);  Prelude,  (1913):  Sonatine;  La 
Tombeau  de  Couperin  (1918). 

Pianoforte,  four  hands:  "Ma  Mere  l'Oye"  (1908). 

Two  Pianofortes,  four  hands:  "Les  Sites  Auriculaires" :  1.  Habanera 
(1895),  used  later  in  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole"  for  orchestra;  2.  "Entre 
Cloches"  (1896). 

Voice  and  Pianoforte:  Sainte  (Mallarme),  1896;  Deux  Epigrammes 
(Clement  Marot):  1.  D'Anne  jouant  de  l'Espinette;  2.  D'Anne  qui  me 
jetta  de  la  neige  (1900);  "Manteau  de  Fleurs"  (Paul  Gravollet),  1903; 
Sheherazade,  three  poems  (Tristan  Klingsor) :  1.  "Asie";  2.  "La  Flute 
enchantee";  3.  "L'lndifferent"  (1903),  orchestrated;  "Noel  des  Jouets" 
(M.  Ravel),  1905,  orchestrated;  "Les  Grands  Vents  venus  d'Oiitre- 
mer"  (H.  de  Regnier),  1906;  "Histoires  Naturelles"  (Jules  Renard) : 
1.  "Le  Paon";  2.  "Le  Grillon";  3.  "Le  Cygne";  4.  "Le  Martin  Pecheur"; 
5.  "La  Pintade"  (1906);  "Sur  l'Herbe"  (P.  Verlaine),  1907;  "Vocalise 
en  Forme  d'Habanera"  (1907). 

Folk-songs;  Cinq  Melodies  Populaires  Grecques:  1.  "Le  Reveil  de 
la  Mariee";  2.  "La-bas  vers  1'Eglise";  3.  "Quel  Galant!"  4.  Chanson 
des  Cueilleuses  de  Lentisques;  5.  "Tout  gai!"  (1907);  Melodie  Fran- 
caise;  Melodie  Italienne;  Melodie  Espagnole;  Melodie  Hebraique  (1910); 
2  Hebrew  Melodies — Kaddisch,  l'Enigme  Eternelle  (1915). 

Trois  Poemes  de  Mallarme  for  mezzo-soprano,  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  string  or  quartet  and  pianoforte  (1914). 

Three  songs  for  mixed  chorus — Nicolette,  Trois  beaux  oiseaux  du 
Paradis,  Ronde  (1916). 

Transcriptions:  Debussy's  "Prelude  a  TApres-Midi  d'un  Faune," 
for  pianoforte,  four  hands;  Debussy,  Nocturnes,  for  two  pianofortes, 
four  hands. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes"  (after  Lamartine) 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at 

Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886) 

According  to  statements  of  Richard  Pohl,  this  symphonic  poem  was 
begun  at  Marseilles  in  1834,  and  completed  at  Weimar  in  1850.  Accord- 
ing to  L.  Ramann's  chronological  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works,  "The 
Preludes"  was  composed  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Theodor  Muller-Reuter  says  that  the  poem  was  composed  at  Weimar 
in  1849-50  from  sketches  made  in  earlier  years,  and  this  statement 
seems  to  be  the  correct  one. 
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Ramans  tells  the  following  story  about  the  origin  of  "The  Preludes." 
Liszt,  it  seems,  began  to  compose  at  Paris,  aboul  L844,  choral  music 
for  a  poem  by  Aubray,  and  the  work  was  entitled  "I.>  -  I  Elements  (la 
Terre,  les  A.quilons,  lea  Plots,  les  Astres)."*    The  cold  stupidity  of  the 

poem  discouraged  him,  and  he  did  not  complete  the  cantata.    He  told 

hi-  troubles  to   Victor  Hugo,  in  the  hope  that    the  poet   would  take  the 

hint  and  write  for  him:  hut  Hugo  did  not  or  would  not  understand  his 
meaning,  so  Liszl  put  the  music  aside.     Early  in  1854  he  thought  of 

using  the  abandoned  work  for  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Court 
Orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  music. 
changed  and  enlarged,  illust  rative  of  a  passage  in  Lamartine's  "Nouvelles 

Meditations  po£tiques,"  \YI,ii    Meditation:  "he-   Preludes,"  dedicated 
to  Victor  Hugo. 
The  symphonic  poem  "Les  Preludes"  was  performed  for  the  first 

time  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  at  a  conceit  for  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  ^(  the 

Court  Orchestra  on  February  ~:\.  1S.11.  Liszt  conducted  from  manu- 
script. At  this  concert  Liszt  introduced  for  the  first  time  "Gesang  an 
die  Kiinstler"  in  its  revised  edition  and  also  led  Schumann's  Symphony 
No.   1  and  the  concerto  for  four  horns. 

Liszt  revised  "Les  Preludes"  in  L853  or  L854.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished in  May.  L856;  the  orchestral  parts,  in  January,  L865. 

The  alleged  passage  from  Lamartine  that  serves  as  a  motto  has  thus 
been  Englished: — 

'"What    is  our  life   but    a   series  of   preludes   to   that    unknown   BOng, 

the  first  solemn  note  of  which  is  Bounded  by  death?  Love  forms  the 
enchanted  daybreak  of  every  life:  but  what  is  the  destiny  where  the 
first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm,  whose 
fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  tell  lightning  consumes  its 

altar'.'  and  what    wounded    spirit,  when  one  of  it  s  tempests  is  over,  does 

not  seek  to  rest  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life?    Yet 

man  does  not   resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficent   tepidity  which 

first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom;  and  when  'the  trumpet's  loud 

clangor  ha-  called  him  to  arms,1  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever 

be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks  t<>  find  in  battle  the  full 

consciousness  of  himself  and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength." 

There  u  little  in  Lamartine's  poem  that  suggests  this  preface.    The 

(piotcd  pa  —  an<-  be^innin^;  "The  trumpet's  loud  clangor"  Ifl  Lamar!  in<  •'- 

La  trompette  a  iete"  le  signal  des  alannes." 
"'IT'-  Preludes    is  scored  for  three  flutes,  (wo  oboes,  two  clarinets, 

bassoons,  four  horn-,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
a  set  of  three  ket tie-drums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
and   Si  i  ing 

•  ■   .    ,1   I  boon  m ikI 

NUIakh.    \pnl.   I  -  t  •       I  ■      I  1845;  "\a      \  Vpril  14,  1848. 

•i    \\  w  .  i 'i  >i  i    not  dated     Km  ft  wrou  t..  Mine 

•  r  1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1  : 1 1  i  •  •  r  i  :ili<l   tn.'ikllitf  :»  rlcaO  KCOre  "f   :ili  nViTluri' 

■  in  June,  1851,  w\  fl  over  the  (juration  whether  tbl 
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PROGRAMME 


Vaughan  Williams         ..... 

I.  Lento;  Allegro  risoluto. 

II.  Lento. 

III.  Scherzo  (Nocturne);  Allegro  vivace. 

IV.  Andante  con  moto;  Maestoso  alia  marcia;  Allegro; 

Maestoso  alia  marcia; 
Epilogue:  Andante  sostenuto. 


.     A  London  Symphony 


Respighi       ....   Ancient  Dances  and  Airs  (Freely  Arranged) 

a.  Gagliarda  (Vincenzo  Galilei,  155-). 

b.  Villanella  (Composer  unknown,  end  of  16th  Century). 

c.  Passo  mezzo  e  mascherada  (Composer  unknown,  end  of  16th  Century). 


Debussy 


Liszt 


Two  Nocturnes 


a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 


Tasso;  Lamento  e  Trionfo,  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

5 


A  l.  Symphony Ralpb  Vaughan  Williams 

(Born  at   Down   Ampnej  on   the  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and   Wiltshire, 
Bngland,  October  12,  L872;  Living  in  London) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  1912-13.    The  first  performance 

was  ;n  one  of  p.  B.  Kllis's  concerts  in  Queen's  Hall.  London,  on 
March  27,  I'M  1 .    Geoffrey  Toye  was  the  conductor. 
On  May  1.  L920,  the  revised  version  of  the  symphony  was  brought 

out    at    (Juccn's    Hall.    London,    at    a    concert    of    the    British    Mnsie 

Society.    Albert  Coatee  conducted.    This  performance  was  said  t<» 

be  the  fourth.    It  was  also  said  that  the  symphony  had  been  "short- 
ened a  i,r<>od  deal,  particularly  at  the  (doses  of  the  movements,  on 

the  wav." 

The  first  performances  in  the  United  States  were  by  the  Sym« 
phony  Society  of  New  Fork  on  December  30,  31,  1920.  Albert 
Coates,  who  conducted,  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  conn* 
try.  The  symphony  was  performed  again  in  New  York  by  the 
Symphony  Society,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  on  January  30, 
L921. 

'Idic  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  r><»stnn 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  February  is,  192]  ;  the  second  was  by  this 
orchestra  on  April  15,  L921. 

Hie  first  performance  in  Paris  was  on  May  31,  L921,  at  Mr. 
Ifonteux's  concert  in  the  Salle  Gaveau.  The  programme  also  com- 
pri8ed  Griffes's  "Kubla  Khan"  ami  Debussy's  "La  Met-."  The 
orchestra  was  the  Oolonne.  Mine.  Vera  Janacnpulos  sanjj  three 
^>iil:^  by  Wagner,  three  by  Moussorgsky  ami  Ravel's  "Sh6h6razde." 

The  following  description  by  Mr.  Coates  of  the  symphony  was 
published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Society: — 

f<The  first  movement  opens  at  daybreak  by  the  river.  Old  Father 
Thames  flows  calm  and  silent  cinder  the  heavy  gray  dawn,  deep  ami 
thoughtful,  shrouded  in  mystery.  London  sleeps,  and  in  the  hushed 
stillness  of  early  morning  <>iir  hears  'Big  Ben'  (the  Westminster 
<di  [me*  |  solemnly  si  pike  I  ho  ha  if  hour. 

Suddenly  tin-  scene  changes  I  Allegro)  ;  one  Is  on  the  strand  in 
tin-  midst  of  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  morning  traffic.  This  i^ 
London  street  life  of  the  early  hours  a  Bteadj  stream  of  foot 
h  hi  r\  iiiLr.  newspaper  boys  shouting,  messengers  wins 
tling,  and  that  most  typical  sight  of  London  Btreets,  the  coster 
monger  ( CoHter  *.\ia\  i.  resplendent  in  pearl  buttons,  ami  shouting 
some  coster  ^"iil:  refrain  at  the  top  of  a  raucous  voice,  returning 
from  Covenl  Garden  Market,  seated  on  liis  vegetable  barrow  drawn 
i.\  th«*  Inei  [table  little  donkej . 

"Then  for  a  fen  moments  one  turns  off  the  Strand  into  one  of  the 
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quiet  little  Btreets  that  lead  down  to  the  river  and  suddenly  the 
noise  ceases,  shut  off  as  though  by  magic.  We  arc  in  the  part  of 
London  known  as  the  Adelphi.    Formerly  the  haunt  <>f  fashionable 

bucks  and  dandies  about  town,  now  merely  old  -fashioned  houses  and 
shabby   old   streets,    haunted    principally   by   beggars   and   ragged 

street-urchins. 

"We  return  to  the  Strand  and  are  once  again  caught  up  by  the 
hustle  and  life  of  London — gay,  careless,  noisy,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  touch  of  something  fiercer,  something  inexorable — as  though 
one  felt  lor  a  moment  the  iron  hand  of  the  great  city — yet,  neverthe- 
less, full  of  that  mixture  of  good-humor,  animal  spirits,  and  senti- 
mentality that   is  so  characteristic  of  London. 

Second  Movement 

"In  the  second  movement  the  composer  paints  us  a  picture  of 
that  region  of  London  which  lies  between  Holborn  and  the  Euston 
Road,  known  as  Bloomsbury.  Dusk  is  falling.  It  is  the  damp  and 
foggy  twilight  of  a  late  November  day.  Those  who  know  their 
London  know  this  region  of  melancholy  streets  over  which  seems 
to  brood  an  air  of  shabby  gentility — a  sad  dignity  of  having  seen 
better  days.  In  the  gathering  gloom  there  is  something  ghostlike. 
A  silence  hangs  over  the  neighborhood  broken  only  by  the  policeman 
on  his  beat. 

"There  is  tragedy,  too,  in  Bloomsbury,  for  among  the  many  streets 
between    Holborn  and   Huston   there  are  alleys  of  acute  poverty  and 

worse. 

"In  front  of  a  'pub'  whose  lights  Hare  through  the  murky  twilight 
stands  as  old  musician  playing  the  fiddle.  His  tune  is  played  in  the 
orchestra   by  the  Viola.     In   the  distance  the  'lavender  cry'*  is  heard  : 

'Sweet   lavender;  who'll  buy  sweet   lavender?*     dp  and  down  the 

Street    the  Cry  goes,  now    nearer,  now   farther  away. 

"The  gloom  deepens  and  the  movement  ends  with  the  old  musician 

-i  i II  playing  iiis  pat  aet  ic  lii  t  le  t  one. 

'Tim  i:n    .M<  »\  r.  \i  BNT 
"In    this   movement    one   must    imagine  one's  self   sitting   bite  on   a 

Saturday  eight  on  one  of  the  benches  of  the  Temple  Embankment 
(that  part  of  the  Thames  Embankment  lying  between  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  Waterloo  Bridge),  On  our  side  of  the  river  all  is 
quiet,  and  in  tin-  silence  one  hears  from  a  distance  coming  from 

•I1-                              London   were  fnmoui   in   the  eighteenth   renturi      The]    were 

1798  it)  in.,   .I..-.H.I    .in        and    with   eplgrama   in 

im    volume   wss   translated   Inl  I                     latelj    an   18D3       Mr    Richard    Pryee, 

um plained  Mi.it  ddIj  I   anj    value  were  lefl   in   London,     the  gi] 

brooms,    "suns    In    exquisite    Intervals,    plaintive,    austatned,    en 

and   the  erj   snd  soda  other  rrl<      i"     aid,  are  plenty,   new, 

borrtble.     « •  •    of  the  an  \     alive,  ( I  !    <  atcb  'em  alive  '       P.  H, 


the  other  side  of  the  river  all  the  noises  of  Saturday  night  in  the 
slums.  (The  'other'  side,  the  south  side  of  the  River  Thames,  is  a 
vast  network  of  very  poor  quarters  and  slums.)  On  a  Saturday 
night  these  slums  resemble  a  fair ;  the  streets  are  lined  with  barrows, 
lit  up  by  naming  torches,  selling  cheap  fruit,  vegetables,  produce 
of  all  kinds;  the  streets  and  alleys  are  crowded  with  people.  At 
street-corners  coster  girls  in  large  feather  hats  dance  their  beloved 
'double- shuffle  jig'  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  mouth-organ.  We 
seem  to  hear  distant  laughter ;  also  every  now  and  then  what  sounds 
like  cries  of  suffering.  Suddenly  a  concertina  breaks  out  above  the 
rest;  then  we  hear  a  few  bars  on  a  hurdy-gurdy  organ.  All  this 
softened  by  distance,  melted  into  one  vast  hum,  floats  across  the 
river  to  us  as  we  sit  meditating  on  the  Temple  Embankment. 

"The  music  changes  suddenly,  and  one  feels  the  Thames  flowing 
silent,  mysterious,  with  a  touch  of  tragedy.  One  of  London's  sudden 
fogs  comes  down,  making  Slumland  and  its  noises  seem  remote. 
Again,  for  a  few  bars,  we  feel  the  Thames  flowing  through  the  night, 
and  the  picture  fades  into  fog  and  silence. 

Fourth  Movement 

"The  last  movement  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  crueler  aspect 
of  London,  the  London  of  the  'unemployed'  and  unfortunate.    After 
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the  opening  bars  we  hear  the  ^Hunger  March'  a  ghostly  march  past 
of  those  whom  the  city  grinds  and  crashes,  the  great  army  of  those 
who  are  *  -  < » 1 « 1  and  hungry  and  unable  to  get  work. 

"We  hear  again  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  streets  (reminiscences 
of  the  first  movement  i.  but  these  now  also  take  on  the  cruder  aspect. 
There  are  sharp  discords  in  the  music.  This  is  London  as  seen  by 
the  man  who  is  'out  and  under. '  The  man  anil  of  a  jolt'  who  watches 
the  oilier  man  go  whistling  to  his  work,  the  man  who  is  Btarving 
watching  the  other  man  eat — and  the  cheerful,  bustling  picture  of 
u;i\  street  lite  becomes  distorted,  a  nightmare  seen  l>\  the  eyes  of 
Buffering. 

"The  music  ends  abruptly,  and    in   the  short    silence   that    follows. 

one  again  heats  'Big  lien'  chiming  from  Westminster  'Power. 

"There   follows   the  Epilogue,    in    which    we  seem    1o   feel    the  great, 

deep  soul  of  London — London  as  a  whole,  vast  and  unfathomable — 

and  the  symphony  ends  as  it  began,  with  the  river, — old  Father 
Thames  flowing  calm  and  silent,  as  he  lias  flowed  through  the  ages, 
the  keeper  of  many  secrets,  shrouded  in  mystery.'* 
And  \ei  the  composer  has  been  quoted  as  saying: — 
"The  tit  it-  might  run  -A  Symphony  by  a  Londoner/  that  is  to  say. 
various  sights  and  sounds  of  London  may  have  influenced  the  com- 
poser, but  it  would  not  he  helpful  to  describe  these.  The  work  must 
succeed  or  fail  as  music,  ami  in  no  other  way.  Therefore,  if  the 
hearers  recognize  a  few  suggestions  of  such  things  as  the  West- 
minster chimes,  or  the  lavender  cry,  these  must  he  treated  as  acci- 
dents and  not  essentials  of  the  music." 


The    symphony    is    dedicated    "to    the    memory    of    George    Uiitter 

worth,"  .1  young  composer  of  great  promise,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Durham  Light   Infantry,  who  was  killed  on  August  •">.  \{.>Hk  "after 

Successfully    taking    an    enemy    trench    at     the    head    of    a    bombing 

party."  It  is  scored  for  these  Instruments:  three  flutes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, l  w  o  cornets  ;i  pisioiis,  three  1  roll  1  holies,  l»ass  1  nha,  a  sei  of  three 

kettledrums,  Bnare  drum,  hass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  jingles,1 
tarn  t ; i mi  Glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 


Old  Dances  and  .\m:>  ros  the  Li  it.,     a   i  ukk  transcription  for 

0B4   in  •  n:\  B1 (  h-T"i;i  \«.    RlSPIOH  I 

Pour  pieces,  originally  associated  with  the  Lute,  were  mole  Into 
an  orchestral  suite  bj  Kespighi.  They  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  al  the  A.ogusteo,  Koine,  on  March  ."'•.  i!»i!>.  ami  Bernardino 
Mol in.'iri  conducted. 

I.  Balletto  detto  ii  Conte  Orlando,  by  Simone  Molinaro,  is  the 
one  now  omitted.     Molinaro,  horn  ;it  Genoa,  was  appointed  In  1599 

ul  In-     w  OOdl  n     I I'    "I     ii     t.iluliMu: 


chapel-master  of  the  Cathedral  in  that  city,  and  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lutenists  of  his  day.  At  least  five 
volumes  of  his  compositions — madrigals,  motets,  church  music,  etc. 
— were  published.  His  "Intavolatura  di  liuto"  containing  Saltarelli, 
Passamezze,  and  Gagliarde,  also  twenty-five  fantasias  by  his  master, 
Giovanni  Battista  dalla  Gostena,  was  published  in  1599.  This 
Balletto  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  on  January  26,  1921. 

II.  Gagliarda  by  Vincenzo  Galilei.  Allegro  marcato,  D  major, 
3-4.  The  Florentine  manuscript  of  this  piece  bears  the  title  "Polym- 
nia."  Galilei  (born  about  1533  at  Florence;  died  about  1600),  the 
father  of  the  famous  Galileo,  was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino.  An  accom- 
plished composer  and  player  on  the  lute  and  violin,  he  published 
madrigals  for  voices,  pieces  for  the  lute,  and  was  the  author  of 
"Dialogo  della  musica  antica  e  della  moderna"  (1581),  to  which 
(1589)  he  added  a  "Discorso  intorno  alle  opere  di  Messer  Gioseffo 
Zarlino  di  Chioggia."  He  was  one  of  the  Florentine  group  of  gentle- 
men who  brought  out  the  opera  in  their  endeavor  to  revive  Greek 
tragedy,  and  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  recitative.  He  was  the 
first  to  join  example  to  theory,  for  he  set  the  scene  of  Ugolino  in 
Dante's  "Inferno"  to  music  and  sang  it,  accompanying  himself  on 
the  viol.  He  did  the  same  with  extracts  from  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah.  Piero  Bardi  in  a  letter  described  him  as  a  handsome 
man  with  a  passionate  voice,  and  his  Ugolino  scena  "though  a  little 
harsh,  was  expressive  and  had  great  success  with  the  frequenters 
of  the  salon  held  by  Giovanni  Bardi,  Count  of  Vernio,  but  it 
raised  violent  discussions  outside,  and  enraged  the  old  musicians." 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  for  a  single  voice. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  bas- 
soons,, two  horns,  harp,  clavicembalo,  and  strings. 

For  a  description  of  the  galliard,  and  the  dances  in  the  following 
movements,  see  pages  156-182  in  this  programme  book. 

III.  Villanella  by  an  unknown  composer  who  probably  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Andante  cantabile,  B  minor,  2-4. 
Flute,  oboe,  harp,  and  strings. 

IV.  Passo  Mezzo  and  Mascherado  by  an  unknown  composer. 
Allegro  vivo,  D  major,,  2-4.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  trumpet,  harp,  clavicembalo,  and  strings. 

The  Villanella 

"Villanella"  is  the  name  given  to  an  Italian  unaccompanied  dance 
part-song,  often  gaily  naive,  often  roughly  comic.  Morley  said  of  it 
in  his  "Introduction  to  Practicall  Musike"  (1597)  :  "The  last  degree 
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of  grauity  (if  they  have  any  at  all)  is  given  to  the  riii<in<ii<%  or 
country  songs,  which  are  made  only  for  the  ditties  sake:  for,  bo 
they  be  aptly  set  to  expresse  the  nature  of  the  ditty,  the  composer, 
(though  he  were  aever  bo  excellent)  will  not  stick  to  take  many 
cordfl  of  one  kind  together,  for,  in  this  kind  they  think  it  no  fault 
-  being  a  kind  of  keeping  decorum)  to  make  a  clownish  musick 

t"   B    Clownish    matter:    and    though    many    times    the   ditty    be    line 

enough,  yet  because  it  carrieth  that  name  VUlanella,  they  take 
those  disallowances  as  being  good  enough  for  a  plow  and  cart." 

There  are  Villanelle  of   Capsberger,   Nenna,   Felis.     Biadrigala 
by  Ifarenzio,  Canzone  by  Feretti,  and  Balletti  of  Gastoldi  differ 

only  in  name.     Jules  Benedict's  "Blest   be  the  home"  is  a  Yillanella. 

Telemann's  VUlanella  in  his  D  major  Suite  is  in  6-8  time. 
I  tampan's  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse"  I  1787) :  "Villanelle,    A  sort 

of  rustic  dance,  with  a  very  gay  tune,  strongly  rhythmed.  lit  to  make 
peasants  dance,  or  to  imitate  their  grotesqueness.     There  are  very 

pretty  Villanelles,  in  most  agreeable  taste.    They  have  ordinarily 

a  fast  COUplet  which  is  played  simply,  hut  afterwards  there  is  a 
quantity  of  variations  or  diminutions.  The  word  comes  from  The 
Italian  Yillanella.  which  signifies  the  same  thing  and  is  derived 
from   Yillanello.  peasant.  Or  the  Spanish   VilanO." 

Desrat's  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse"  |  L895)  :  "Villanelle.     Ancient 

Tillage  dance  whose  music,  written  in  two  time,  was  very  gay,  recall- 
ing the  branles  Of  PoitOU.  Being  often  sung,  it  had  ordinarily  a 
COUplet  serving  as  an  original  theme  and  returning  at  each  reprise 
of  the  dance.  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  VUlanella,  a  rustic 
dance,  and  at   the  same  time  from   Yilano,  Spanish  for  peasant." 

I\\s so    Mi ://.<> 
"Florio,    in     his     Italian     Dictionary,     L598,     has    (paS8am€ZZ0}    a 

jxissn mi <isiu<  in  dancing,  a  cinque  pace!;  ami  although  the  English 
word  is  corrupt,  the  other  contributes  to  show  a  part,  at  least,  of 

the  figure  of  this  dance,  which   is  said   to  have  consisted    in   making 

several  steps  round  the  ballroom  ami  then  crossing  it  in  tin  middle. 
Brantome  calls  it  le  pazzameno  d'ltalie,'  ami  it  appears  to  have 
been  more  particularly  used  by  the  Venetians,  it  was  much  in 
vogue  with  ns  during  Shakespeare's  time,  as  well  as  the  Pa  van;  ami 
both  were  Imported  either  from  Prance,  Spain,  or  Italy."    Francis 

|)uiire"v   QOte   to   the  speech   of   Sir   Toby    Belch    in    "Twelfth    Night": 

"Then  he's  ;<  rogue.  After  a  passy-measure,  or  a  pavin,  I  hate  a 
drunken  rogue."  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove  in  her  "Dancing*  makes  this 
singular  observation:  utA  passy-measure  pavin1  may,  however, 
mean  b  pavin  danced  out  of  time,  sir  Toby  called  the  surgeon  by 
this  name  because  he  w  as  drunk." 

Tin-   r.'issa mezzo,  an  old    Kalian  dance,  was  prohabh    a   variety  of 

th;it  solemn  dance,  the  Pavan,  ami  it  Is  thought  thai  the  name  is 
an  abbreviation  of  "passo  e  meuo,"  .-i  Btep  and  ;<  half. 

\    "I'.i^nmezzo    I'avana"   by    William    Byrd    Is   in    the    Fitzwilliam 
Virginal   Book.     It   in  followed  by  a  "(Jaliarda   I'assamezzo." 


i" 


Nocturnes  Nos.  1,  2:  Nuages;  Fetes     ....     Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orches- 
tra January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in 
company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27, 
1901.  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished.  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this 
word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Clouds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
burst  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — lu- 
minous dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens' :  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm ;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard ;  it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement 
begins  Modere,  6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
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soons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.    Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May 
1,  December  115,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations 
would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Tasso  :  Lament  and  Triumph" 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bay- 

reuth,  July  31,  1886) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Grand  Ducal  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849. 
Liszt  conducted  the  work  from  manuscript.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a 
solo  for  baritone  singer,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions. 
For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface : — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of 
his  drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  'August  28.  The 
sad  fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time, — Goethe  and 
Byron :  Goethe,  whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity ;  Byron, 
whose  keen  sufferings  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth 
and  fortune.  We  shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we 
were  commissioned  to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we 
were  inspired  more  directly  by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron 
for  the  manes  of  the  great  man  whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work 
of  the  German  poet.  At  the  same  time,  although  Byron  gave  us 
the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did  not  join  to  the  recollection 
of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently  expressed  in  his  'Lamen- 
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tation'  tlif  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited,  by  an  act  of  tardy 
yel  Btriking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered.5 

"\w  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this 
grand  antithesis  of  genius,  illtreated  during  life,  but  after  death 
resplendent  with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved 
and  suffered  at  Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Borne;  ids  glory  still 
lives  In  the  people's  Bongs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  Insep- 
arably connected  with  his  undying  memory.     To  express  them  in 

music,  we   first    invoked  the  mighty  shadow   of  the  hero,  as   it    now 

appears,  haunting  the  Lagoons  of  Venice;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse 

of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts  in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced 
his  masterpieces;  and  we  have  followed  him  to  Koine,- the  eternal 
city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  glory,  and  glorified  in 
him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

"'Lamento  e  Trionfo,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
Pate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  lias  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of 
fact,  we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody   to  which   we 

have  heard  the  Venetian  gondoliers  sin<j:  on  the  lagoons  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem' ; 

"Canto  V  arm!  pietose  e  'l  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  Liberd  di  Cristo!" 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monot- 
onous in  mourning;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring 
by  drawling  certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones,  which,  heard  from 
afar,  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  Long  stripes  of 
fading  light  upon  a  looking-glass  of  water.    This  song  once  made  a 

deep  impression  on  us.  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso 
our  emotion  could  not  refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts 

this  persistent  homage  paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose 
devotion  ami  fidelity  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.  Tin' 
Venetian  melody  is  so  charged  with  inconsolable  mourning,  with 
such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices  to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  ami 
again  it  lends  itself  as  the  Imagination  of  the  poet  to  the  picturing 
of  the  brilliant  Illusions  of  the  world,  to  the  deceitful,  fallacious 
coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison  brought  on  the 
horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  earthly 
mpense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital  with 
;i  purer  purple  I  ha  □  i  ha  I  of  a  i  phonse." 

This  overture*,  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  L854,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  ;ii  Weimar  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace, 
;ii  .1  court  concert,  April  19,  1854.  Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 
Tin-  score  wb&  published  in  April,  L85G,  and  ihe  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865.  in  the  Correspondence  of  Liszt  ami  Billow,  pub- 
lished ;ii  Leipsic  in  1808,  there  are  Interesting  pages  concerning 
proposed  alterations  and  excisions  for  performances  under  Bulow, 
ii-d  the  changes.  The  reasonableness  ami  the  Bhrewdness 
of  tin-  proposer  and  the  amiability  of  Liszt  arc  exposed  in  clearest 
Ughl   |  see  pp.  860,  351,  382  384  I. 
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Weber Overture  to  the  Opera  "Der  Freischiitz" 

Sibelius  ....  Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  Andante:  Allegro  molto. 


Tchaikovsky     . 
Strauss 
Berlioz 
Liszt 


Air,  " Adieu,  foret,"  from  the  Opera  "Jeanne  d'Arc" 

Dance  of  Salome  from  the  Music  Drama  "Salome" 

"La  Captive,"' Revery,  Op.  12  (after  Hugo) 

Tasso,  Lamento  e  Trionfo,  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  2 


SOLOIST 
MADAME  CAHIER 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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OVBRTI  i:k.  uDbB  FRBISCHt   r/" Carl  Makia  VON  WbBBB 

(Born  at  Kutin.  Oldenburg,  December  is.  1786;  died  :it  London,  June  5,  L826) 

MDer  Freisehutz."  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  hook  by  Fried- 
rich  Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  is. 
L821.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copen- 
hagen, October  8,  L820,  when  Weber  was  making  a  tour.  Two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  measures 
of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  vet  there  is  no  thought  of 
patchwork. 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures 
of  introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section 
of  the  overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  Stage 
action.  After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is 
the  thought  of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  over- 
ture is  molto  vivace,  C  minor.  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  -\ 
climax,  which  is  repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet 
in  the  Wolf's  (Hen.  In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associ- 
ated with  Max  (clarinet  i  and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet) 
appear.  The  climax  of  the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major, 
and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's  theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the 
demoniac  music  that  introduces  the  Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive 

dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda.  C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is 

the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  ilutes.  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  tw<» 

bassoons,   four   horns,   two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   kettledrums, 

and  st  rings. 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  .">'> Jan  Bibblh  a 

[Born  ;ii  T:i \ nsO'iiiis.  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  fit  Jftrvenpftft) 
Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  sis  symphonies.     The  first   wras 

composed   in    IS!)!)  and  published   in   1902.      Was  the  first    performance 

;it  Elelsingfors?  We  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The  symphony  wbm 
played  in  Berlin  .'it  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by  Robert 
Kejanus,  in  duly,  L900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  ;ii  ;«  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  ■  >.  1907.  There  was  a  second  perform- 
ance "M  November  L6,  L912;  ;i  third  on  January  22,  L915;  b  fourth 
mii  November  it.  1916;  a  fifth  on  October  22,  1920. 

The  symphony   1a  scored  for  two  tinted,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
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i w  ,  bassoons,   four  horns,  three  trumpets,   three  trombones,   bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  Btrings. 


"Others  have  brought  the  North  into  houses  and  there  transmuted 

it   to  music.     And  their  art   is  dependent  on  the  shelter,  and  removed 

-I  it.  dwindles.  Bui  Sibelius  has  written  music  Innocent  of  roof 
and  Lnclosure,  music  proper  indeed  to-  the  vasty  open,  the  Finnish 
heaven  under  which  it  grew.    And  could  we  hut  carry  it  out  into 

the  northern  day.  we  would  find  il  undiminished,  vivid  with  all  its 
life.  For  it  is  blood-brother  to  the  wind  and  the  silence,  to  the 
Lowering  cliffs  and  the  spray,  t<>  the  harsh  crying  of  sea  birds  and 
the  breath  of  the  fog,  and,  set  amid  them,  would  wax.  and  take 
new  strength  from  the  strength  of  its  kin.  .  .  .  The  orchestral 
Compositions    Of    Sibelius   seem    to   have    passed    over    black    torrents 

and  desolate  moorlands,  through  pallid  sunlight  and  grim  primeval 
forests,  and  become  drenched  with  them.  The  instrumentation  is 
all  wet  -rays  and  blacks,  relieved  only  by  bits  of  brightness  wan 
and  elusive  as  the  northern  summer,  frostily  green  as  the  polar 
Lights.  The  works  are  full  of  the  gnawing  of  bassoons  and  the 
bleakness  of  the  English  horn,  full  of  shattering  trombones  and 
screaming  violins,  full  of  the  sinister  rolling  of  drums,  the  menacing 

reverberation  of  cymbals,  the  icy  glittering  of  harps.  The  musical 
ideas  of  those  of  the  compositions  that  are  finely  realized  recall 
the  ruggedness  and  hardiness  and  starkness  of  things  that  persist 
in    the    Finnish    winter.      The   rhythms   seem   to  approach    the   wild, 

unnumbered  rhythms  <>r  the  forest  and  the  wind  and  the  flickering 

BUnlight"    i  Paul   Ivosenl'eld*  I . 

1.      Introduction  ;  Andante  ma   mm  troppo,  E  minor.  111'.     Over  a 
drum  roll   that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sin^s  a  mourn 

ful  melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the 
symphony. 

The    first    \iolins.   alter    the   short    introduction,   give   Out    the    ftr8t 

theme  with  imitative  passages  \'<>v  violas  and  violoncellos,  allegro  en- 

ergico,  E  minor.  C  I.     There  are  two  subsidiary  motives  :  one  for  wind 

Instruments,  ami  one.  derived  from  this  last,  for  Btrings.  A  crescendo 

:-    '"    a    Climax,    with    the    proclamation    of    the    first    chief    theme 

Pull  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum  roil.    The  second  and  contrast 
chief  motive  is  given  t«»  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato,  against 

tremulous    \i<dins    and    rfolas    and    delicate    harp    chords.      The   con 

elusion  of  this  theme  i^  developed  and  given   t<»   the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm   for  the  Btrings.     The  pace  la  quickened,  and 
cendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.    The  free  fantasia  is 
of  a  passionate  oature  with  pas  thai  suggest  mystery;  heavy 

chords  for  wind  instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic 
figures  f-.r  the  strings ;  wood  wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with 
the  interval  "f  a  fourth,  cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  [ntro 
duction;  the  final  section  of  the  second  theme  is  sun-:  b\  two  \  i<»iins 
uil1'  strange  figures  for  the  strings,  pianissimo,  ami  with  rhythms 
'<  from  ti  aid  chid'  theme.     These  rhythms  in  the  course 

,,f  ;i  i"  i   ■   i  -nd..  dominate  at   last     The  first  chief  theme 

.1     I'.irfr 


endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but  it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic 
figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo,  and  the  strings  have  the 
second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed  until  the  wild  en- 
trance of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages  until,  after  a 
great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo  leads  to 
gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now  the  sec- 
ond theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that  first 
accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments.    The  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,,  E-flat  major,  2-2. 

"The  adagio*  is  steeped  in  his  proper  pathos,  the  pathos  of  brief, 
bland  summers,  of  light  that  falls  for  a  moment,  gentle  and  mellow, 
and  then  dies  away.  Something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting 
amid  the  simple  flowers  in  the  white  northern  sunshine  haunts 
the  last  few  measures"  (Paul  Rosenfeld). 

"The  Andante  is  purest  folk  melody;  and  it  is  strange  how  we 
know  this,  though  we  do  not  know  the  special  tune"  (Philip  H. 
Goepp). 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may  be 
said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme 
is  of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a 
somewhat  more  tranquil  nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E 'minor.     The  Finale  begins 

*Mr.  Rosenfeld  is  here  loose  in  his  terminology.     For  "adagio"  read  "andante." — Ed. 
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with  the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  firsl  movement     It  is 

now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and  not  merely  melancholy.  There 
are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the  chief  theme,  which  at  last 
appears,   2-4,    in    the   wood-wind.      This    theme    has    a    continuation 

which  later  has  mueh   Importance.     The  prevailing  mood  of  the 

Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the  second 
chief  theme.  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious  motive 

for  violins. 


Kn  itativk,  "God   wills  it  so,''  and  Aik,  "FarbWBLL,  yk  Foukst." 
prom  rin:  Opera  "The  Maid  of  Orleans"  (Act  I.,  Scene  7i 

Peter  Tchaikovski 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia.  May  7.  1840;  died  at 

Petrograd,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky  began  to  compose  "The  Maid  of  Orleans."  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  December,  1ST7.    It  was  completed 

the  next  year,  but  it  was  not  produced  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre. 
Petrograd,  until  February  'S.\.  L881.  The  part  of  .loan  was  taken  by 
Mine.  Kaniensky.  a  mezzo-soprano  whose  voice  was  of  nnnsnal  range 
and  quality.  Tchaikovsky  altered  for  her  much  of  -loan's  music. 
composed  originally  for  a  dramatic  soprano. 

The  libretto,  written  by  Tchaikovsky,  was  based  on  Shnkovsky's 
translation  of  Schiller's  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  on  Harbier's  play,  AVal- 
lon'fl  book',  and  on  the  Libretto  of  Mermot's  opera.  Shortly  before  his 
death  Tchaikovsky  spoke  of  Changing  the  lasi  scene  and  substituting 

Schiller's  ending. 

Jeanne. 

Recitative:  Andante  Don  troppo,  3-4.  Oui,  Dien  le  vein!  Je  doia  auivre 
ton  ordre,  obelr  A  ton  appel,  Sainte  Vierge!  Ponrqnol,  men  coaur,  pourquol 
bats-tu  si  fr.ii''    Ponrqnol  fremir?    L'effrol  remplil  mon  BLme. 

A  n:  :   Aii(i:inl  i  no.    I  >   minor,  2-2. 

Adieu.    foreis.    adieu.    ] n«'-s    lleuris.    champs    d'or. 

Bl  voua,  paiaablea  gallons,  adieu! 

Jeanne  aujourd'hul  vims  dil  a  Jamaia  adieu. 

( >ui.  pour  toujoure,  adieu. 

Ifea  pr£a  Qeuris  el  mes  foreta  ombreuaes, 

Voua  Qenriret  ponr  d'autrea  que  pour  moi, 

\dnii    forests,  ean  purr  de  la  source, 

Je  \ ai -  partir  <•!  m-  aoua  \ erral  plus. 

Jeanne  roua  full  el   pom-  Jamais,  oui,  pom-  jamais, 

( I  don  i   \  allon  od  J'al  connu  la  Joie ! 

\ ii  join  d'hui  j<-  te  quitte,  doua  \  allon  ! 

12 1  i  <;i u\  dam  lea  \ ertea  pra I rlen 

i  N  mand(  ronl  mi  rain  lour  guide. 

An  champ  d'honneur  Je  doia  gulder  lea  bravea, 

Oueilllr  lea  palmea  sanglantea  i\>-  la   rlctoire. 

•''■  \oj\     1 1 1  :  i  pprllelit. 

au  fond  do  iik. ii  aine. 
Mon  eo?ur  ae  briae,  mon  ftme  aouffre. 

■II       f0|  o|    .       clc. 
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Joan. 

recitative. 

Yes,  God  wills  it  so !  I  must  obey  your  order,  your  call,  O  Holy  Virgin! 
Yet  why  does  my  heart  beat  so  violently?  why  do  I  tremble?  Fright  fills 
my  soul. 

AIR. 

Farewell,  ye  forests,  farewell,  ye  golden  pasture  fields,  and  you,  ye  peaceful 
vales,  farewell !  Joan  to-day  farewells  you  forever.  My  meadows  and  woods 
you  will  flourish  for  others  than  me.  Farewell,  forests  and  pure  water  of 
the  spring,  I  shall  leave  and  you  will  see  me  no  more.  Joan  leaves  you  forever. 
O  sweet  valley  where  I  have  known  true  joy,  to-day  I  leave  you.  My  lambs 
in  the  green  fields  will  vainly  ask  for  me  their  guide.  I  must  lead  the  brave 
on  the  field  of  honor  and  cull  bloody  palms  of  victory.  I  go  whither  the  holy 
voices  call  me.  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  my  heart.  It  breaks,  my  soul 
suffers ;  my  heart  breaks  and  bleeds.    Farewell,  ye  forests,  etc. 


Salome's  Dance,  from  the  Opera  "Salome."        Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Vienna) 

"Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  act  "after  Oscar  Wilde's  like-named  poem," 
translated  into  German  by  Hedwig  Lachmann,  was  produced  at  the 
Dresden  Court  Opera,  December  9,  1905.  Begun  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  1905.  Ernst  von  Schuch  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  singers  were :  Mme.  Wittich, 
Salome;  Burrian,  Herodes;  and  Perron,  Jochanaan.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  102;  some  say  112. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  January  22,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  chief 
singers  were:  Mme.  Fremstad,  Salome;  Herodias,  Miss  Weed;  Burrian, 
Herodes;  Van  Rooy,  Jochanaan;  Dippel,  Narraboth.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the  Bostpn  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome; 
"Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias  orders 
her  not  to  dance. 

SalomId.     Je  suis  prete,  tetrarque. 

[Salome  danse  la  danse  des  sept  voiles.] 

HjIsrode.  Ah!  c'est  magnifique,  c'est  magnifique!  Vous  soyez  qu'elle  a  danse 
pour  moi,  votre  fille.  Approchez,  Salome!  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse  vous  donner 
votre  salaire.  Ah!  je  paie  bien  les  danseuses,  moi.  Toi,  je  te  paierai  bien.  Je  te 
donnerai  tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.    Que  veux  tu,  dis? 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 
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Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  that  the  head  of  John  should  be 
brought  to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Plerod  rebels  at  the 
thought. 

There  is  then  only  this  oik1  stage  direction  in  the  original:  "Salome 
dances  the  dance  of  BeveD  veils."  But  in  Strauss's  music-drama  there 
are  other  stage  directions. 

*  The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  .  .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet." 
The  pace  of  the  music  slackens.  "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and  gives 
tin1  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides  forthwith 
and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."  The  chief  theme  of 
the  dance  is  begun  by  solo  viola  and  flute.  A  second  dance  theme 
appeals  strings,  horn,  clarinet,  Heckelphone,  English  horn).  There 
i-.  after  a  crescendo  and  accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languorous  first 
motive.  "Salome  appears  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment,  .  .  .  now  she 
rouses  herself  to  renewed  whirling."  The  music  grows  wilder;  there 
i-  a  crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood-wind,  celesta,  and  a 
tremolo  of  violins.  "Salome  lingers  for  a  moment  in  a  visionary  pause 
by  the  cistern  in  which  John  is  held  captive,  then  throws  herself  at 
Herod's  feet !"     (Flourish  of  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings.) 

Use  Is  made  in  this  dance  of  important  motives  that  have  preceded. 

The  Instruments  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  Heckelphone,  five  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets. 
four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  kettledrums  of  ordinary  size  and  one 
-mailer,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  xylo- 
phone, castanets,  tom-tom,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ, 
harmonium,  sixteen  first-violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  not  le<s  than 
ten  or  more  than  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  and  eight  double-ba& 


••Tin;  Captive/'  Reverie  fob  Mezzo-Soprano  oh  Contralto,  Op.  L2 

Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  .o  C6te  Saint  Amin'.  [sere,  Prance,  December  11,  1803;  died  a!   Paris, 

Marco  8    I860) 

"La  Captive"  i^  the  ninth  of  Victor  Hugo's  "Lea  Orientales.w     I 
give  the  poem  in  full.    The  verses  omitted  b}  Berlioz  are  in  brackets, 

i  !m    nong  ol  blrdi  bi  harmonious  an  pootrj    wri  heard.     Sad  I,  ''GulMan." 

SI  Je  i  i|iii\ <•.  Bien  loin  de  cec  Sodomi 

J'almi  payi  Au  pays  <ii>ni  nous  Bommes, 

'••   mer   plaintive,  Avec  les  Jeunes  bommes 

i  •  •  <     champ*  de  mats,  I  'ii  peul  pa  pier  le  Boir. 
i                            g  nombre, 

si  l<  in  nun-  nombre  Pourtanl  j'aime  line  rive 

\  «  1 1 ii< .  !;u i   -ini-   I'ombre  Ou  Jamais  des  biven 

i  •  p  i  i   souffle  i  roid  o'arrh  e 

i  \i  i   i«     \  H  i:ni\  ouverts, 

nl  Tartu  re  I  - « - 1 « .  la  pluie  esl  chaude  : 

i   <iu  iiu  euuuque  I .  i  n-i « i   \  in  qui   rode 

M  i <i<    run  I  .uii .  \  i \  :iiii  6mera  ude, 

M-    lienne  mon  miroir  Boui   lea  brins  d'herbe  rerts. 


[Smyrne  est  une  princesse 
Avec  son  beau  ehapel ; 
L'heureux  printemps  sans  cesse 
Repond  a  son  appel, 
Et,  comme  un  riant  groupe 
De  fleurs  dans  une  eoupe, 
Dans  ses  mers  se  decoupe 
Plus  d'un  frais  archipel. 

J'aime  ces  tours  vermeilles, 
Ces  drapeaux  triomphants, 
Ces  maisons  d'or,  pareilles 
A  des  jouets  d'enfants ; 
J'aime,  pour  mes  pensees 
Plus  mollement  bercees, 
Ces  tentes  balancees 
Au  dos  des  elephants. 

Dans  ce  palais  de  fees, 

Mon  cceur,  plein  de  concerts, 

Croit,  aux  voix  etouffees 

Qui  viennent  des  deserts, 

Entendre  les  genies 

Meier  les  harmonies 

Des  chansons  infinies 

Qu'ils  chantent  dans  les  airs!] 


J'aime  de  ces  contrees 
Les  doux  parfums  brulants ; 
Sur  les  vitres  dorees 
Les  feuillages  tremblants ; 
L'eau  que  la  source  epanche 
Sous  le  palmier  qui  penche, 
Et  la  cigogne  blanche 
Sur  les  minarets  blancs. 

J'aime  en  un  lit  de  mousses 
Dire  un  air  espagnol, 
Quand  mes  compagnes  douces, 
Du  pied  rasant  le  sol, 
Legion  vagabonde 
Ou  le  sourire  abonde, 
Font  tournoyer  leur  ronde 
Sous  un  rond  parasol. 

Mais  surtout,  quand  la  brise 
Me  touche  en  voltigeant, 
La  nuit  j'aime  etre  assise, 
Etre  assise  en  songeant, 
L'oeil  sur  la  mer  profonde, 
Tandis  que,  pale  et  blonde, 
La  lune  ouvre  dans  l'onde 
Son  eventail  d'argent. 


The  following  translation  into  English  of  the  verses  to  which 
Berlioz  set  music  is  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Chapman : — 


Were  I  not  here  a  captive, 
Dear  were  this  land  to  me, 
Dear  were  these  waving  cornfields, 
Dear  were  this  murm'ring  sea, 
These  stars  in  countless  number, 
Yet,  where  dark  shadows  slumber, 
There  ever  flashes  sombre 
The  sword  of  my  spahis. 

I  am  no  Tartar  maiden, 
Hateful  these  creatures  are, 
Holding  me  up  my  mirror, 
Handing  me  my  guitar ; 
Far  from  them  all  away  there, 
Young  men  and  maids  may  there 
Gossip  at  close  of  day  there 
In  my  dear  land  afar. 

Yet  I  could  love  a  country 
Where  fall  no  winter  snows, 
When  through  your  open  window 
Never  the  north  wind  blows ; 


Warm  are  the  summer  showers, 
And  in  the  twilight  hours 
Glow-worm  bright  'neath  the  flowers 
A  living  em'rald  glows. 

Give  me  my  Spanish  music, 
Find  me  a  low,  mossy  knoll, 
Show  me  my  dear  companions, 
Careless  of  all  control, 
Let  me  hear  them  but  singing, 
Hear  but  their  laughter  ringing, 
Each  in  the  circle  swinging, 
'Neath  a  round  parasol. 

When  the  breeze  then  at  evening 
Kisses  me  as  it  strays, 
I  love  to  sit  a-dreaming, 
Dreaming  the  while  I  gaze, 
Where  to  my  airy  fancies 
The  moon,  as  she  advances, 
Above  deep  ocean's  dances 
Her  silv'ry  fan  displays. 
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Compare  with  this  translation  of  Hugo's  last  verse  the  version  by 
T.  T.  Barker: — 

More  than  all,  when  the  soft  breeze 
Fans  me  while  'neath  the  trees, 
At  night,  when  all  is  silent, 
Seated,  I  sweetly  dream. 
I  gaze  with  sweet  devotion, 
While  pale  and  without  motion 
The  moon  spreads  o'er  the  ocean 
Her  fanlike  silvery  gleam. 

The  accompaniment  of  "The  Captive"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  ten  first  violins,  ten  second  violins,  eight  violas, 
eight  violoncellos,  six  double-basses.  Berlioz  added  a  second 
orchestra  of  strings,  "in  case  of  a  performance  in  a  music  festival 
with  a  very  large  orchestra." 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Tasso  :  Lament  and  Triumph" 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811 ;  died  at  B'ay- 

reuth,  July  31,  1886) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Grand  Ducal  playhouse,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849. 
Liszt  conducted  the  work  from  manuscript.  Liszt  also  composed 
for  the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a 
solo  for  baritone  singer,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions. 
For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface : — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of 
his  drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The 
sad  fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time, — Goethe  and 
Byron :  Goethe,  whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;  Byron, 
whose  keen  sufferings  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth 
and  fortune.  We  shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we 
were  commissioned  to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we 
were  inspired  more  directly  by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron 
for  the  manes  of  the  great  man  whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work 
of  the  German  poet.  At  the  same  time,  although  Byron  gave  us 
the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did  not  join  to  the  recollection 
of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently  expressed  in  his  'Lamen- 
tation' the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited,  by  an  act  of  tardy 
yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered.' 
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"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this 
grand  antithesis  ot  genius,  Ultreated  during  life,  but  after  death 
resplendent  with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved 
and  suffered  at  Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Koine;  liis  glory  still 
lives  in  the  people's  songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  arc  insep- 
arably connected  with  his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in 
music,  w c  first  Invoked  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now 
appears,  haunting  the  lagoons  of  Venice;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  proud,  >«ad  face  at  the  feasts  in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced 

his  masterpieces;  and  we  have  followed  him  to  Koine,  the  eternal 
City,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  glory,  and  glorified  in 
him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

u  'Lameiito  e  Trionl'o,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  p<>ets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  eive  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of 
fact,  we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we 
have  heard  the  Venetian  gondoliers  Sing  on  the  lagoons  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem'; 

"Canto  r  arm!  pietose  e  "l  Capitano, 

Che  '1  gran   Sepolcio  libero   di    Cristo !" 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monot- 
onous in  mourning;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring 

by  drawling  certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones,  which,  heard  from 
afar,  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  snipes  of 
l.nling  light  upon  a  looking-glass  of  water.     This  song  once  made  a 

deep  impression  on  us,  ami  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso 

OUr  emotion  COUld  not  refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts 
this  persistent  homage  paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose 
devotion    and    fidelity    the  court    of    ferrara    was    not    worthy.      The 

Venetian  melody  is  so  charged  with  inconsolable  mourning,  with 
such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suflices  to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  and 
again  it  lends  itself  as  the  Imagination  Of  the  poet  to  the  picturing 
Of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the  deceitful,  fallacious 
Coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison  brought  on  the 
horrible     catastrophe    for    which     there    seemed     to     be     no    earthly 

recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital  with 
a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 
This  overture,  carefully  revised  by  Lisst  in  L854,  was  performed 

lor  tie-  first   time  at    Weinmr  in   the  hall  of  the  Grand    Ducal    Palace. 

:it  a  court  concert,  April  i!>,  L854.    Lisst  conducted  from  manuscript. 

The   SCOre   was    published    in    April,    L856,   and    the   orchestral    parts 

in  March,  iv,'»."».     in  the  Correspondence  of  Lisst  ami  Bulow,  pub 

Lished    .-it     Leipsic    in    1898,    there   are    interesting    pages    concerning 

proposed   alterations  and  excisions   for  performances  under    Bulow, 

i  suggested  the  changes.     The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness 

«.f  the  proposer  and    the  amiability   of    Liszt   are  exposed    in   clearest 

light   I  see  pp.  860,  851,  882  884  ). 
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Pierre  Monteux,  Conductor 

Friday  Evening,  November  9th,  at  8:15 

PROGRAMME 

Raohmaninov.    .    .    .    Symphony  No*   3   in  E   minor, 

Op.    27 
I*  Largo;  Allegro  moderate. 
II.   Allegro  molto, 
III.   Adagio* 
IW  Allegro  vivace. 


Bruch Aria    (Lament   of  Andromache) 

from  "Achilles* 

Brahms Variations   on  a  Theme  by 

Haydn ,    Op .    56a 

Wagner.    .    •    •    .Scene   *Just   Goal*  and  Aria 

"My  Life  Fades   in   its  Blos« 
som11   from  nRienzi* 

Wagner Overture  to  "Rienzi" 


Soloist 
SIGRID  ONEGIN 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes 
after  the  symphony. 
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PROGRAMME 

Respighi Ancient  Dances  and  Airs 

(Freely  Arranged) 

a*  Gagliarda  (Vincenzo  Galilei  (155-) 

b.  Villanella  (Composer  unknown,  End  of 

16th  Century) 

c.  Passo  mezzo  e  mascerada   (Composer  un- 

known,  End   of  16th  Century) 

Beethoven.    .    .    .    Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7, 

Op.    92 
I.    Poco  sostenuto;   Vivace. 
II.  Allegretto. 
III.   Presto:    Presto  meno  assai. 
IV.   Allegro  con  brio. 


Schubert Songs  with  Orchestra 

a.  "Allmacht* 

b.  "Erlkonig* 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

a.      Clouds 
b*     Festivals 

i  Mozart.    .    .Aria,   "Ach  nur  einmal  noch   in  Leben*  , 

from  the  Opera,    MLa  Clemenza  di 
Tito" 

! Strauss   .    .   Dance   of  Salome,    from  the  Music 

|  Drama  "Salome11 

Soloist  -   SIGRID  ONEGIN 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  27 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Smetana 
Sibelius 


.    Overture  to  "Prodana  Nevesta"  ("The  Sold  Bride") 

Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico. 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  Andante:  Allegro *mol to. 


Franck 
Strauss 


.    Symphonic  Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
Salome's  Dance  from  the  Music  Drama  "Salome" 


SOLOIST 
BRUCE  SIMONDS 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The    South   Sea   Islands 


Fiji,  Samoa,  Tahiti — romantic,  usually  inaccessible 
save  to  the  very  wealthy  or  the  very  adventurous 
—  are  included  in  the  Raymond- Whitcomb  Cruise 
Round  the  World  in  1924.  (S.  S.  "Resolute"— 
January  19.)  The  mirrored  harbors,  the  palm- 
crowned  atolls,  the  sheer  purple  peaks,  the  vivid 
native  dances, are  sights  comparatively  few  travelers 
have  seen.  The  cruise,  limited  to  450  passengers, 
sails  Eastward,  visiting  each  successive  country  at 
the  most  propitious  season  —  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon, 
Java,  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Panama,  etc. 
We    will    gladly    send    you    descriptive    booklets. 

The  Mediterranean 

The   Kiiymond-Whitcomb   \l)2i    Mediterranean   Cruise i    ieilin| 

February  9t  on  the  S.S.  "Reliance,"  lias  leveral  features  irhiofa 

differentiate  it  from  other  si  mi  liar  cruises.  It  visits  the  '  'standard" 
jiorts  and  countries  and  in  addition  includes  hoth  I'-jJypt  and  the 
Holy  I. ami.  botll  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  is  the  only  cruise  to 
include  Venice,  (Corsica  and  (lattaro  in    the   Ju^o-Slavian    fjords. 

I  In  mini  KaxmondM  hittomh  Hinttr  /run  I  ( )f)portunitit  s  arc  as 
usual  tliii  i    i  loins  to  South     I //;.//<<;,   Japan  ■  (  hina,   and  t hi   most 

Kit  nil     lours     tO     (  uli/orniu,      W,\i<o    and     Haicati     < :<  r     plannnl. 


Raymond    &    Whitcomb    Co. 


H     I   .    S  \\  I   I  / 1    , 

M   Center    BtTCCl 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride"  .  Frederick  Smetana 


(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  ("Die  verkaufte  Braut")  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  produced 
at  Prague  on  May  30,  1866.  The  Overture  was  played  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  at  a  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  performed  at  these  concerts  in  1889, 
1898,  1900,  1904,  1907,  1909,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1917,  1920. 

Smetana  began  to  compose  the  opera  in  May,  1863;  he  completed 

the  work  on  March  15,  1866. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassons,  four  hgrns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  success  of  "The  Sold  Bride"  led  to  Smetana's  appointment  as 
•conductor  of  the  opera.  (His  deafness  obliged  him  in  1874  to  give  up 
all  conducting.)  This  appointment  gave  him  great  honor,  small  wages 
(twelve  hundred  florins),  many  enviers  and  enemies. 

It  was  announced  in  the  summer  of  1903  that  "The  Sold  Bride" 
would  be  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  by  Mr.  Conried,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  season.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  Englished 
the  libretto,  and  there  was  a  report  that  Mme.  Camille  Seygard  would 
be  the  heroine. 

The  first  performance  of  "Die  verkaufte  Braut"  in  America  was  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  February  19,  1909;  Marie, 
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Bachrach  Portraits  so  desirable  is  the 
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Emmy  Destinn;  Kathinka,  Marie  Mattf eld;  Hans,  CarlJom;  Krusch- 
ina,  Robert  Blass;  Kezal,  Adamo  Didur;  Mischa,  Adolf  Muehlmann; 
Wensel,  Albert  Reiss;  Agnes,  Henrietta  Wakefield;  Springer,  Julius 
Bayer;  Esmeralda,  [sabelle  L'Huiller;  Muff,  Ludwig  Burgstaller. 
Gustav  Mahler  conducted. 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  I,  Op.  W Jan  Sibelius' 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  s.  1865;  dow  Living  al  J&rvenp&&) 

Sibelius  1ms  thus  far  composed  six  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  Was  the  first  performance 
at  Helsingfors?  We  find  no  Record  of  the  dan*.  The  symphony  was 
played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music.  Led  by  Robert 
Ke/anus,  in  duly.  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  a1  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  January  5,  1907.  There  was  a  second  perform- 
ance <>ii  November  L6,  L912;  a  third  on  January  --.  L915;  a  fourth 
on  November  17.  1916;  a  fifth  on  October  22,  1920. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two    ba8SOOns,    four    horns,    three    trumpets,    three    trombones.    ba<s 

tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

« 

"Others  have  brought  the  North  into  houses  and  there  transmuted 
it  to  music  And  their  art  is  dependent  on  the  shelter,  and  removed 
from  it.  dwindles.     But   Sibelius  has  written  music  innocent  of  rent' 

and  Lnclosure,  music  proper  Indeed  to  the  vasty  open,  the  Finnish 

heaven  under  which  it  grew.  And  could  we  but  carry  it  out  into 
the  northern  day,  we  would  find  it  undiminished,  vivid  with  all  it^ 
lite.  For  it  is  blood-brother  to  the  wind  and  the  silence,  to  the 
lowering  difffl  and  the  spray,  to  the  harsh  crying  of  sea  birds  ami 
the  breath  of  the  fog,  and,  set  amid  them,  would  wax,  and  take 
new  strength  from  the  strength  Of  its  kin.  .  .  .  The  orchestral 
compositions  of   Sibelius  seem    to  have   passed   over   black    torrents 

and  desolate  moorlands,  through  pallid  sunlight  and  grim  primeval 

and  become  drenched  with  them.    The  Instrumentation  Is 

.-ill  wet  grayi  and  blacks,  relieved  only  by  bits  of  brightness  wan 

and    elusive    as    the    northern    summer,    frostily    gTOCB    as    the    polar 

lights.     The  worki  are  full  «»r  the  gnawing  <>f  bassoons  and  the 

bb-.-ikncss    (,t    the    Knglisli    horn,    full    of    shattering    trombones    and 

anting  violins,  full  of  the  sinister  rolling  of  drums,  the  menacing 
rberation  <»f  cymbals,  the  icy  glittering  of  harps.    The  musical 
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ideas  of  those  of  the  compositions  that  are  finely  realized  recall 
the  ruggedness  and  hardiness  and  starkness  of  things  that  persist 
in  the  Finnish  winter.  The  rhythms  seem  to  approach  the  wild, 
unnumbered  rhythms  of  the  forest  and  the  wind  and  the  flickering 
sunlight"  (Paul  Rosenf eld*). 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum-roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mourn- 
ful melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the 
symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos,  allegro  en- 
ergico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives :  one  for  wind 
instruments,  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A  crescendo 
leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief  theme 
by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and  contrast- 
ing chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato,  against 
tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and 
there  is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is 
of  a  passionate  nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy 
chords  for  wind  instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic 
figures  for  the  strings;  wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  witli 
the  Interval  of  a  fourth,  cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Intro- 
duet  ion  ;  the  final  section  of  the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins 
wiih  strange  figures  for  the  strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms 
taken  from  the  second  chief  theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course 
of  ;i  powerful  crescendo  dominate  at  last.  The  first  chief  theme 
endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but  it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic 

figures.      Again    there    is    a    crescendo,    and    the    strings    have    the 

second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed  until  the  wild  en- 
trance Of  the  first   chief  niolive.     The  orchestra   rages  until,  after  a 

great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo  leads  to 

gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now  the  sec- 
ond theme  tries  t«>  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that  first 
accompanied  It.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  ii  Lead  t<»  defiant 
blastN  of  the  brass  instruments.     The  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 

II.  Andante,  ma  aon  troppo  lento,  I  ■'.  flat  major,  2-2. 

"The  adagioi  is  steeped  in  his  proper  pathos,  the  pathos  <>r  brief, 
bland  summers,  of  light  that  falls  for  a  moment,  gentle  and  mellow, 
and  then  dies  away.     Something  Like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting 

'"lloitad   Portraits"   (Nen    fork,    L920). 

t  Mr    BoMnfeld   Im  ),•  ■    In  Mh  t.  rmin<.].  i      r  "adtglo"  n-:nl   "jiikI.m  ii  I  «•"       RtD, 
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amid   the  simple  flowers  in  the  white  northern   sunshine  haunts 

the  last  few  nicasurr^**  i  Paul  Rosenfeld  }. 
"The  Andante  is  purest  folk  melody;  and  it  is  strange  how  we 

know   this,   though    we  do   Q01    know   the  special   tune"    (Philip  H. 
I  toepp). 

[II,     Allegro,  C  major.  3-4.    The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may  be 

said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 

Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.     The  second  theme 

a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.    The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a 

somewhat  more  tranquil  nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins 
with  the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is 
now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and  not  merely  melancholy.  There 
are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the  chief  theme,  which  at  Last 
appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme  has  a  continuation 
which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing  mood  of  the 
Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  btit  the  second 
chief  theme.  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious  motive 
for  violins. 


Variations  Symphoniqubs  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Cesar  France 

(Born  at  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris.  November  8,  1800) 

These  Variations  were  ftpsl  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Soci6te* 
Nationale  de  fcfusique,  Paris,  .May  l.  1885.  The  pianist  was  Louis 
Dimmer. 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  7119  Exclusive  Concert  yJttractions 

AARON  RICHMOND 

..  CONCERT  DIRECTION  .. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ENSEMBLE,  Augusto  Vannini  Conductor 
LAURA  LITTLEFIELD,  Soprano  (Lyric),  Victor  Artist 

FELIX    FOX,    Pianist  (AmpicO  Records) 

JEAN  BEDETTI,  'Cellist 

MARIA  CONDE,  Soprano  (Coloratura) 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Violinist  (Concert-master,  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra) 

FOX -BURGIN -BEDETTI  TRIO 


The  orchestral  part  of  the  work  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  score  and  an  arrangement  by  the  composer  for 
two  pianofortes  were  published  at  Paris  by  Enoch. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  on  March  7,  1898,  at  a  concert  given  "in  honor  of  our 
distinguished  guests  M.  Alexandre  Guilmant  and  M.  Kaoul 
Pugno."  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Berlioz,  overture  to 
"King  Lear";  Franck,,  Variations  Symphoniques  (Mr.  Pugno)  ;  "Le 
Chasseur  Maudit";  Guilmant,  Adoration  and  Allegro,  Op.  81,  for 
organ  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Guilmant)  ;  Saint-Saens,  "Le  Kouet 
d'Omphale";  Pianoforte  Concerto  No.  5  first  time  in  America — 
(Mr.  Pugno)  ;  Lefebvre,  Meditation;  Guilmant,  Finale  a  la  Schu- 
mann for  organ  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Guilmant)  ;  Massenet,  Suite 
"Les  firynnies." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  held  at  a  Jordan  Hall  Orches- 
tral Concert,  February  28,  1907,  Heinrich  Gebhard  pianist,  Wallace 
Goodrich  conductor.  The  programme  was  as  .follows :  Auber,  over- 
ture to  "La  Part  du  Diable" ;  Chadwick,  "Adonais,"  Elegiac  over- 
ture; Glazounoff,  Dance  Scene;  Franck,  Variations  Symphoniques; 
Widor,  Romance  from  "Conte  d'Avril" ;  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff,  "In  the 
Village" ;  Chabrier,  Polish  Festival  from  "Le  roi  malgre  lui."    With 
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Transcribed  and  Edited  by  Pietro  Floridia 

(Two  Volumes) 

ISSUED  IN  TWO  EDITIONS 
For  High  Voice  For  Low  Voice 

PRICES: 
Each  volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth  back  .  .  $2.50 

Each  volume  in  full  cloth,  gilt     .  .  .  .  $3.50 

A  veritable  "Tut-ankh-amen"  find  from  the  buried  treasures  of  the  past.  Eighty  songs 
composed  by  the  great  melodists  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
hitherto  inaccessible  in  Libraries,  and  cumbered  with  archaic  harmonies.  The  editor 
has  written  piano  parts  which  are  modern  in  sonority  and  color  and  which  still  retain  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  original  songs.  Issued  in  the  famous  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY. 
Volume  1  (Forty  Songs)  now  ready 
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the  exception  of  the  overture  by  Auber  and  Chachvick,  the  pieces 
were  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
February  9,  1917,  when  Mr.  Gebhard  was  the  pianist. 

The  following  analysis  was  prepared  for  the  Jordan  Hall  concert 
in  1907  :— 

"An  introductory  phrase,  poco  allegro,  for  the  strings  leads  to  a 
pianoforte  solo  ad  libitum  piu  lento.  There  is  some  antiphonal 
development  of  both  these  ideas  leading  to  an  anticipation  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  theme  in  which  the  variations  are  based,  but  the 
pianoforte  returns  with  a  declamatory  extension  of  its  first  solo. 
After  more  responsive  preluding  by  pianoforte  and  orcliestra,  the 
theme  is  announced,  first  by  the  pianoforte,  then  divided  between 
pianoforte  and  orchestra.  In  the  first  variation  the  violas  and 
violoncellos  give  out  the  melody  of  the  theme  (later  also  the  violins) 
while  the  pianoforte  has  a  delicate  embroidery,  then  the  pianoforte 
has  a  variation  with  a  slight  accompaniment  of  pizzicato  chords. 
The  orchestra  returns  to  its  introductory  phrase,  which  is  developed 
to  some  extent  with  the  assistance  of  the  pianoforte.  A  variation 
follows  in  major  in  which  the  pianoforte  has  a  more  florid  counter- 
point above  the  theme  in  violoncellos.  Then  against  arpeggios 
in  the  pianoforte  the  strings  return  to  the  first  improvisatory  solo 
of  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  an  allegro  non  troppo  in  the  major 
in  which  the  violoncellos  and  basses  take  up  a  joyous  version  of  this 
phrase  against  a  brilliant  accompaniment  in  the  pianoforte.  A  new 
variation  slightly  slower,  for  pianoforte  alone,,  interrupts,  but  the 
allegro  returns.  The  theme  is  passed  on  to  other  instruments  with 
a  new  accompaniment  in  the  pianoforte,  but  the  opening  returns 
leading  to  a  brilliant  and  effective  climax." 


Salome's  Dance,  from  the  Opera  "Salome. "        Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Vienna) 

"Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  act  "after  Oscar  Wilde's  like-named  poem," 
translated  into  German  by  Hedwig  Lachmann,  was  produced  at  the 
Dresden  Court  Opera,  December  9,  1905.  Begun  in  the  summer  of 
1903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  1905.  Ernst  von  Schuch  con- 
ducted the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  singers  were :  Mme.  Wittich, 
Salome;  Burrian,  Herodes;  and  Perron,  Jochanaan.  There  was  an 
orchestra  of  102;  some  say  112. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
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Opera  House,  January  22,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  chief 
singers  were:  Mine.  Fremstad,  Salome;  Herodias,  -Miss  Weed;  Burrian, 
Herodes;  Van  Rooy,  Jochanaan;  Dippel,  Narraboth.  The  first  per- 
formance of  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  -Veils  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of 
the'  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome: 
"Enrin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias  orders 
her  not  to  dance. 

s.\i.om£.    Je  suis  pi°6te,  tltrarque. 

[Salomi  danse  la  danse  des  s<  pt  voiles.] 

He  lode.  Ah!  e'est  magnifique,  e'est  magnifique!  Vous  soyez  qu'elle  a  danse 
pour  moi,  votre  fille.  Approchez,  Salome1!  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse  vous  donner 
votre  Balaire.  Ah!  je  paie  bien  lea  danseuses,  moi.  Toi,  je  te  paierai  bien.  Je  te 
donnerai  tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.    Que  veux  tu,  dis? 

Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  that  the  head  of  John  should  be 
brought  to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Herod  rebels  at  the 
thought. 

There  is  then  only  this  one  stage  direction  in  the  original:  "Salome 
dances  the  dance  of  seven  veils."  But  in  Strauss's  music-drama  there 
are  other  stage  directions. 

"The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  .  .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet." 
The  pace  of  the  music  slackens.  "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and  gives 
the  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides  forthwith 
and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."  The  chief  theme 
the  dance  is  begun  by  solo  viola  and  flute.  A  second  dance  theme 
appears  (strings,  horn,  clarinet,  Heckelphone,  English  horn).  There 
is,  after  a  erescendo  and  accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languorous  first 
motive.  "Salome  appears  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment,  .  .  .  now  she 
rouses  herself  to  renewed  whirling.''  The  music  grows  wilder;  there 
i-  a  crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood-wind,  celesta,  and  a 
tremolo  of  violins.  "Salome  lingers  for  a  moment  in  a  visionary  pause 
by  the  cistern  in  which  John  is  held  captive,  then  throws  herself  at 
Herod'-  feet!''      (Flourish  of  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings.) 

Use  is  made  in  this  dance  of  important  motives  that  have  preceded. 

The  instruments  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo. 

three  flute-,  two  oboes,  English  horn.  Heckelphone.  five  clarinets,  bass 

clarinet,    three    baSSOOns,    double-bassoon,    six    horns,    four    trumpets. 

four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  kettledrums  of  ordinary  size  and  one 
.-mailer,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  xylo- 
phone, castanets,  tom-tom,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ, 
harmonium,  sixteen  first-violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  twelve  violas,  ten  violoncellos,  and  eight  double-basses. 
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Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 
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PIANO,   ORGAN,  INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 
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BARITONE  SOLOIST 
CONCERT  ORATORIO 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


RECITAL 


TENOR 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Fitz  Roy  3701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
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DAME  NELLIE  MELBA 

Queen    of   Song 
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Piano 

in    a   letter  to   its    makers  writes  as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  preference  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  for  the  Mason  \  Hamlin  Piano 
is  indicative  of  a  superior  musical  nature  on  the 
pari  of  t  bat  individual*" 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
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WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1923,   BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
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]\  flUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home. 
*  *  A  It  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education 
of  the  children,  an  unending  source  of  inspiration  and 
recreation  for  the  growing  generation,  a  refining,  cultivat- 
ing influence  touching  every  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that  appeals 
to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of 
the  home,  the  instrument  that  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. And  the  greatest  among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY, 
prized  and  cherished  throughout  the  wide  world  by  all 
lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known 
American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys 
respond  to  love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected, 
revered  —  Loved  —  the  name  and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 
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Fiji,  Samoa,  Tahiti  —  romantic,  usually  inaccessible 
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Round  the  World  in  1924.  (S.  S.  "Resolute"- 
January  V).)  The  mirrored  harbors,  the  palm- 
crowned  atolls,  the  sheer  purple  peaks,  the  vivid 
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have  seen.  The  cruise,  limited  to  450  passengers, 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  28 


AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Rachmaninov  .         .         .  Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Allegro  molto. 

III.  Adagio. 

TV.  Allegro  vivace 


Wagner 


.     Prelude  and  "Love-Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 


Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 


Borodin 


Polovtsian  Dances  from  the  Opera  "Prince  Igor" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  i.v  E  ionob  rdfe  Full  Obchbstra,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

BbbGbI   Y  assii.ikvuii    Uaciimaninov 

(Bon      •  l  "    .     in  the  government     FN    •■_;<!.  April  I,  1873;  now  living  in  the 

United  81 

This  Bymphony,  composed  at  Dresden,  was  played  at  Moscow  at  a 
concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Music  Society  in  the  course  of  the 

-on  of  L908  09.  The  composer  conducted.*  It  was  performed  in 
Berlin  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Mr.  Xikisch  conductor,  Novem- 
ber 29.  1900. 

The  first  performance  in  tin1  I  nited  States  was  by  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society  in  New  York,  January  14,  1909. 

The  first  performances  in  Host  on  were  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Oetober  14-15,  1910.  The  symphony  was  played  again  by 
this  orchestra.  November  4  -.">,  1910,  March  29-30,  1912,  December 
19-20.    1913,    November   30-Deeember    1,    1917. 

The  symphony,  dedieated  to  S.  Tanei'ev,  is  scored   for  three  flutes 

(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  three  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clari- 

.  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 

trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  sel  of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass 

drum,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual  strings. 

There  is  an  Introduction,  Largo,  1-4.  to  the  first  movement.  Violon- 
cellos and  double-basses  give  an  indication  of  the  chief  motive.  Sus- 
tained chords  of  wind  instruments  follow,  and  over  them  appears  the 
leading  thought  of  the  Bymphony  (violins).  The  solo  for  the  basses 
peated  a  third  Lower,  and  again  chords  for  wind  instruments  follow. 
'These  passages  for  wind  instruments  are  used  rerniniscently  in  the 
od  movement.)  The  violin  theme  is  now  mere  broadly  developed, 
and  after  a  short  crescendo  a  phrase  for  the  English  horn  lead-  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  moderate,  E  minor.  2-2. 

The  first  theme,  Molto  espressivo,  of  the  first  movement,  enters  after 

four   mea-un-    of   prelude,    and    [fi    given    to   the    violin-.      A    motive    in 

triplets   for   ba--<-.    poco  a    poco   pin    vivo,    is   added.      This   lead-   to  a 

Moderate,  is  which,  after  preluding,  a  theme  in  (i  major  is 

Sung  11        l>ecome^    imiri'   passionate,   and   leads   to  a   I'lose 

in  ( .  major  with  a  melody  for  violoncellos.    The  chief  theme  of  the  sym> 
phoi  loped  in  the  working-out,  by  boIo  violin,  by  the  rest  of 

the  strings,  and  by  wood-wind  instruments.      There  is  a  noticeable 
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rhythmic  figure  for  violas,  and  this  Blackening  of  the  pace  brings  the 
return  of  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement  with  an  elaborate1  crescendo. 
There  are  fanfares  for  the  brass,  and  a  horn-call  is  freely  used.    There 

is  an  agitated  coda. 

Second  movement,  Allegro  molto,  A  minor,  2-2.    The  theme  begins 
with  horns  and  is  carried  out  by  violins,  while  there  are  characteristic 

figures  for  wood-wind  instruments.  The  first  section  is  constructed 
simply  and  clearly  from  portions  of  this  theme.  There  is  a  melodious 
section,  Moderato  (violins  in  octaves,  violas,  and  violoncellos  cantabile), 
and  then  the  energetic  rhythmic  figure  brings  in  the  repetition  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  movement.  The  Trio,  Meno  mosso,  begins  with  a 
design  for  second  violins,  and  its  development  includes  march-like  har- 
monies for  the  brass.  There  is  a  free  repetition  of  the  scherzo  portion, 
and  at  the  end  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  for  brass  in  the  Introduction. 
Philip  H.  Goepp,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra's 
Programme  Books,  characterized  this  movement  as  "a  complete  change 
from  introspection  and  passion  to  an  abandon  as  of  primitive  dance. 
Strings  stir  the  feet ;  the  horns  blow  the  first  motive  of  the  savage  tune, 
the  upper  wood  fall  in  with  a  dashing  jingle, — like  a  stroke  of  cymbals 
in  itself.  But  right  in  tlu^  answer  comes  the  former  short,  nervous 
phrase  that  gets  a  new  touch  of  bizarre  by  leaping  a  seventh  from  the 
tonic  note.  In  this  figure  that  moves  throughout  the  symphony  we 
-ccm  to  see  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inner  connection.  The  ( ilocken- 
Spiel  soon  lends  a  festive  ring  to  the  main  t  line.     There  IS  a  brief  episode 

in  the  major,  of  tuneful  song,  a  duet  of  rising  and  descending  strains  in 

lessened  pace  (moderate)  that   seem  again  to  belong  to  the  text  of  the 

firsi  movement.  When  the  dance  returns,  there  is  instead  of  discus- 
sion a  mere  extension  of  the  main   motive  in   full  chorus.     Hut   here  in 

the  midsi  the  balance  is  more  than  restored.     Prom  the  dance  thai 

abruptly  we  go  straight   t<>  school  or  rather  cloister.     On  our 

nervous)  phrase  a  fugue  is  rung  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony 

(meno  i  ;  and  of  the  dance  there  are  mere  faint  echoing  memo- 

wh«n   the  fii'jal   text      '-lie    l«ir  ;i    moment    to  weave  itself  into  the 

tune.      In-tead   comes  into  the   midsi    <>f  sermOE   a   hymnal   chant, 

blow  cully   by   the   bra  — .   while  oilier  stray   voices  are   running 

on  the  thread  of  the  fugue.    There  is,  to  be  i    ubtle,  play- 

ful Lion   of  the  dance  tun.      ^ukIiow    in   tin-  air.      A    final   blast    "I 

chant  in  a  tempest  of  the  fugue  I. rings  us  back  to  the  full  verse  of 


the  dance  and  the  following  melody.  But  before  the  end  the  chant 
and  fugue  return  to  chill  the  festivity,  and  the  figures  steal  away  in 
solemn  stillness." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  A  major,  4-4,  is  in  song  form,  and  there 
are  three  leading  melodies  in  succession.  The  chief  one  is  given  to  the 
first  violins;  the  clarinet  has  an  expressive  air;  the  third  melody  is 
for  oboes  and  violins.  In  the  middle  section  there  is  a  return  to  the 
chief  theme  of  the  symphony.  It  occurs  in  dialogue  form,  and  it  also 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  repetition  of  the  first  section. 

The  finale,  Allegro  vivace,  begins  with  a  lively  introduction  which 
is  rhythmically  developed  out  of  the  first  jubilant  motive  for  full  orches- 
tra. There  is  a  march  theme  for  wind  instruments.  The  second 
theme  is  for  strings,  D  major,  and  is  in  lyric  mood.  Many  of  the 
melodic  figures  heard  before  enter  in  the  Finale.  The  climax  of  passion 
is  reached  when  the  brass  sounds  forth  the  bass  motive  of  the  intro- 
ductory Largo,  and  at  the  end  the  Adagio  theme  is  sung  against  the 
dance  motive  of  the  Finale. 
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I'kii.i  it.  and  "L<>\ r.  l>i:.\ in"  ikiim  'Tristan  and  [soldb" 

Richard  Wagnbb 

Born  ai  Leipeic,  May  22,  L81S;  died  at  Venice,  February  13.  1SS3) 

The  subject  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by 
Wagner  in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  Latter  pari  of  1854  ;  the  poem  was 
written  at  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857  and  finished  in  September 
of  that  year.  The  composition  of  the  lirst  act  was  completed  at 
Zurich,  December  .'M,  L857  (some  say.  but  only  in  the  sketch)  ;  the 
imI  act  was  completed  at  Venice  in  March,  L859;  the  third  act  at 
Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love- 
Death,  arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given 
by  him  in  L863.  Ai  those  given  in  Carlsrnhe  and  Lowenberg  the 
programme  characterized  the  Prelude  as  "Liebestod"  and  the 
Latter  section,  now  known  as  "Liebestod."  as  crVerkl&rUng"  ("Trans 
figurat  ion" ) . 

The  Prelude,  Langsam  and  schmachtend  i  slow  and  Languish- 
ingly),  in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo 
to  a  most  sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  hack  to 
pianissimo.  It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development. 
There  are  two  chief  themes:  the  lirst  phrase,  sung  by  violoncellos, 
is  combined  in  the  third  measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chroinati 
cally  and  given  to  the  oboes. 

These   phrases   form   a    theme   known    as    the    Love    Tot  ion    motive, 
or  the  motive  of   Longing;  for  passionate  coinnient  a  t  ors  are  not    \et 

agreed  about  the  terminology.    The  second  theme  again  sung  by  the 

violoncellos,  a   \<>lnplnons   (  heme,   is  entitled   Tristan's   Love  QlancC. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 

piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 

'•mis,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 

i.c!  I  led  linns,   a  nd    t  he   nsiia  I   si  rim's. 


NoCTUBNI       No    .    1  ,   "J  :    \r.\i;i:s;    Li:n;s      ....      CLA1  DB    DBB1  ssv 

(Born  Bl    SI    Ucrniniu   (Heine  nntl  OIhp),    August   22,    1802;  ■  1  i < ■< |  mi    Paris, 

March  26,  L918) 

The  Nocturncfl  bj   Debussj  are  three  In  Dumber.    The  first  two, 

"\n  ami   "i  etes."  were  pi < ><i nerd   ;it   ;i    Lamoureus   concert, 

Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  wrere  played  bj  the  same  orches- 

Ki 


tra  January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced— in 
company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27, 
1901.  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished.  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this 
word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Clouds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
burst  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — lu- 
minous dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens' :  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm ;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard ;  it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.     Two   flutes,   two   oboes,   English   horn,    two   clarinets,   three 
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bassoons,   four  horns,   kettledrums,   harp,  strings.     The  movement 
g]  as  Moilciv.  6  1. 

II.  Three  tinted  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  Strings.     Anime  et   tres  rhythme,  44. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices. 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.    Afoderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist,  dean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  I .<  Oourrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  l,  L5,  May 
1,  December  IB,  1902;  January  n».  February  L5,  1903,  lie  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  ami  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
lb-  arrived  at  two  conclusions: — 

l.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simples!    relations 

WOUld  ;i^  a   consequence  have  only  the  introduction   into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

1*.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  e\er\ 
dogmatic  theory.     But  in   the   ten  centuries  of  the  evolution   of  our 

musical  art  there  is.  perhaps,  do1  one  instance  of  such  an  Important 
Btep  ;i^  this  iii  advance.'1 


ENTR'ACTE 

"HIGHBRt  >w  "  A\l>   [GNORA  Mis 

<  Tin-  London   Tin 

The  l'<-mii-  "highbrow"  has  lately  been  discussed  in  these  columns. 

Without   going  over  that   ground  again  we  propose  i<>  discuss  on< 

species  of  ii     the  musical  bighbrow     and  i<>  balance  that   with  «» 

of  a noi her  ^••iniv. 

Great  music  s  other  great  things  are  apt   i<»  be,  ;i  matter  <•) 

applied  common  sense.    ( 'oinnion  sense  ma^  desert  us  in  intellectual 

things.      Ii    deserted    the  scholars  "t    the   Middle    VgeN   when   thej 

Virgil  the  poet   in   Vrirgil   the  prophet,  and  the  followers  of 
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Darwin  and  of  Einstein  successively  when  they  turned  evolution 
and  relativity  into  catchwords.  But  in  matters  of  the  emotion 
common  sense  may  be  said  not  so  much  to  desert  some  people  as' 
never  to  come  near  them.  When  music  gets  hold  of  them  they  take 
leave  of  their  senses,  as  we  politely  put  it.  Everything  may  be 
anything.  Having  lost  their  bearings  they  clutch  at  any  impulse 
and  interpret  everything  in  terms  of  thatv  They  are  in  a  great 
wood,,  darkness  is  coming  on,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  them  to  go 
on  getting  two  trees  in  a  line  until  they  see  daylight. 

It  is  in  this  emotional  quandary  that  the  ignoramus  (the  culpably 
amateurish)  and  the  "highbrow"  (the  culpably  scientific)  both  find 
themselves.  The  phrase  most  often  on  the  lips  of  the  ignoramus 
is  "I  know  what  I  like" — which  means  precisely  the  same  as  "I 
purr  when  I'm  pleased."  But  does  he  know  ?  Does  he  know  whether 
it  was  the  composer  or  the  performer  who  pleased  him?  Would  he 
undertake  to  recognize  the  same  composer  in  another  work  or  the 
same  performer  behind  a  screen?  Is  he  prepared  with  a  single 
word  of  description  which  would  differentiate  that  experience  from 
any  other?  Perhaps  none  of  us  might  care  to  answer  all  these 
questions  categorically;  but  they  are  good  questions  to  put  to  our- 
selves before  we  say  with  confidence  that  we  know  what  we  like, 
and  in  proportion  as  we  cannot  answer  them  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion we  should  have  to  plead  guilty  to  some  ignorance. 

Such  ignorance  may  be  culpable  whenever  we  "sin  our  blessings," 
whenever  we  play  without  thinking  or  hear  without  listening. 
There  is  no  shame  in  not  knowing  who  wrote  the  "Casse  Noisette," 
or  whether  a  sonata  is  a  sound  or  a  sound-producer;  most  musical 
"facts"  prove  nothing  in  themselves,,  and  their  chief  use  as  mere 
information  is  to  save  the  face  of  dullards.  But  a  man  may  reason- 
ably blush  not  to  know  whether  No.  5  on  a  programme  is  a  new 
piece,  or  only  No.  4  encored,  and  whether,  in  what  he  is  playing, 
he  has  turned  over  two  pages  by  mistake  or  not.  If,  as  a  listener, 
he  only  knows  what  he  likes,  indiscriminate  applause  is  his  only 
refuge,  and  with  that  he  becomes  the  artist's  greatest  enemy. 

The  highbrow  is  a  bundle  of  theories  and  preconceptions,  possibly 
prejudices.    He  is  a  wanderer  in  the  same  wood.    He  has  a  theory 
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that  if  he  picks  out  all  the  fir-trees  he  will  come  eventually  to  the 
hill,  or  if  all  the  willows,  that  they  will  lead  him  to  the  stream; 
that  is  his  way  of  getting  home — not  very  practical  unless  he 
already  knows  his  topography,  but  in  that  case  he  would  not  be  in 
the  quandary.  His  phrase  is  not,  "I  know  what  — "  but  "I  know 
whom  — " ;  and  not  " —  whom  I  like,"  but  " —  whom  I  ought  to  like." 
If  he  is  a  composer,  he  wraps  himself  in  his  virtue,  spurns  the 
common  voice,  and  writes  what  nobody  understands.  If  a  concert- 
goer,,  he  is  the  slave  of  fashion.  If  a  concert-giver,  he  lays  emphasis 
on  all  the  things  that  do  not  matter,  and  asks  to  be  estimated  by 
those  points  on  which  others  do  not  compete.  If  he  is  a  critic,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  what  he  will  say  from  mere  inspection  of  the 
programme,  and  there  is  an  amusing  case  on  record  where  such  a 
one  did  not  even  go  to*  hear  whether  it  was  performed.  Whichever 
of  these  he  may  be,  his  mistake  here  is  that  he  puts  the  person  before 
the  thing;  and  the  simple  remedy  would  be  to  let  him  judge  the 
thing  first  and  tell  him  afterwards  who  the  person  was.  That  is 
the  plan  on  which  a  large  number  of  people  listen  to  the  band  in  the 
park,  and  seem  to  get  considerable  satisfaction  out  of  it. 

But  all  this  is  rather  forgivable;  the  culpable  "highbrow"  is  the 
man  who  lets  his  knowledge  run  away  with  him,  who  imagines  that 
to  know  is  more  important  than  to  feel;  for,  as  a  character  says  in 
"Hassan,"  the  man  who  thinks  himself  wise  believes  nothing  without 
proof,  the  wise  man  believes  everything  till  it  is  disproved.  But 
we  can  find  excuses  ever  for  him.  As  long  as  he  will  admit  that  he 
has  not  got  at  the  real  root  of  the  matter,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
quite  to  condemn  his  absorption  in  the  newest  French  dissonances 
or  the  earliest  Byzantine  neumes,  in  the  physiology  of  the  vocal 
organs  or  the  subtler  moves  in  the  game  of  competitive  festivals, 
or  any  of  those  things  that  we  do  not  exactly  recognize  as  music. 

As  we  all  have  in  us  something  of  the  ignoramus,  so  we  all  have 
a  little  of  the  "highbrow."  That  is  why  we  can  discuss  them.  "But 
for  the  grace  of  God,  there  goes  — ,"  we  say,  and  nobody's  withers 
are  wrung.  So,  when  a  concert-giver  recently  described  his  concerts 
in  capitals  as  "not  for  highbrows,"  one  felt  as  nearly  touched  as 
if  he  had  said  "not  for  ignoramuses."  Still,  one  went  with  all  one's 
prejudices  and  ignorances  thick  upon  one,  and  enjoyed  it.  But  con- 
certs are  neither  "for"  nor  "not  for"  any  class  of  persons.  They  are 
a  gesture  or  a  challenge  to  all  men  of  common  sense.  That  is  none 
the  less  their  ideal  because  many  of  them  fail  to  reach  it.  The  best 
maker  and  hearer  of  music  brings  to  it  the  mind  which  has  taken 
shape  from  other  experiences,  the  resilient  temper  which  belongs 
to  keen  rivalries,  the  insight  of  a  poet  and  the  heart  of  youth.    Time 
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brings  approvals  and  condemnations.    At  the  end  of  a  season  halt" 
a  dozen  evenings  are  still  remembered.    At  the  end  of  a  Lifetime  one 

or  t  wo  are  si  ill  unforgel  table.    I  »\  then  we  have  had  so  many  l<  ssons 

that    we  can   at    last    lay  our  prejudices   to  sleep,  and   if  we  can    no 

Longer  conceal  our  ignorance  we  learn  to  confess  it.     But  by  then. 

also,  half  the  fun  of  life  will  he  gone;  it  is  hotter  to  be  Of  years  when 
the  application  of  common  sense  is  still  difficult  and  a  merit. 


Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  [gor,m  Act  II..  \o.  li 

Alexander  Porphtrievich  Borodi  n 

(Bom  at   Petrograd,  November  12,   L834;  died  there  February  27,  1887) 

These  dances  form  the  una!  of  the  second  act  i  X<>.  8  in  the 
opera  IS  a  dance  of  young  Polovtsian  girls  following  a  girls'  chorus). 
\Y\\\\  souk4  of  these  dances,  a  choral  song  is  joined.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, the  oboe  supported  by  harp  and  violoncellos  (pizz.)  plays 
the  melody  of  the  women's  chorus.  Then  follows  a  "dance  of  savage 
mm."  Allegro  vivo,  with  a  lively  tune  for  clarinet  with  which  the 
former  son^  is  joined.  General  dance.  Allegro.  Dance  of  the  pris- 
oners; dance  Of  little  boys  alternating  with  dance  of  men  with 
chorus.  "Dance  of  young  girls  with  undulating  movements"-  with 
a  return  of  the  song  heard  at  the  beginning;  slow  dance  of  young 

girls  and  rapid  dance  of  little  boys;  dance  of  these  boys  alternating 

with  dance  of  men  accompanied  by  a  chorus;  general  dance.  Allegro 

con  spirito  wi i h  chorus. 

The  orchestra]  pari  of  this  finale  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 

two   Oboes,    English    horn,   two   clarinets,    two    bassoons,    four    horns. 
tWO   t  nimpels.   throe    t  romltones,   bass    I  roinhono.   kettledrums,   snare 

drum,  bass  drum*  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp, 

;i  ml  si  lilies. 

The  opera  "Prince  Cgor"  in  ;i  prologue  and  four  acts,  left 
unfinished  by  Borodin,  completed  by  Etimskj  Korsakoff  and  Q-laxon 
null,  w.-is  produced  ai  Petrograd,  November  i.  L890.  The  chief 
sincere  prere  Mines.  Olguina  and  Slawina  ami  Messrs.  Melnikoff, 
Wassileff,  Ougrinowitchj  and  sn-a\  iusk\.<:  The  tirst  performance 
)n  the  United  States  wan  at  (lie  Metropolitan  Opera  Souse,  Neil 
Xork,  i  December  80,  L91 5. 

•  i,,,,.,    |  the  father  ol    tgoi   Stravinsky,  th<    celebrated  eofl 

■  i 
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Queen    of   Song 
Having    pu  re  h  .'is  e  d   a 

Piano 

in    B    letter    to    its    makers    writes    as    follows: 

14 It  seems  to  me  thai  the  preference  on  the  pari 

of  an  individual  tor  the1   Mason  \    Hamlin  Piano 

is  indicative  of  a  superior  musical  nature  on  the 
part  of  that  individual.'1 
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TOR  one  which  brings  with  it  a  rich 
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greatest   pianists    in    the   world  —  the 
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Then  —  the  great  Rachmaninoff — the  captivating 
Levitzki  -the  amazing  Nyircgvhazi — and  scores  of 
others  will  play  your  piano  for  you  whenever  you 
desire  to  hear  them. 
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Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  5 


AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Schubert 


Symphony  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") 


I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Wagner 


.      "Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 


Vaughan  Williams 


Debussy 


Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 
for  double  stringed  orchestra 

Nocturne,  "Fetes"  ("Festivals") 


Liszt 


'Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3  (after  Lamartine) 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries" 
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visiting 
Iceland       North  Cape        Norwegian  Fjords 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 

by  the 

S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Gunard  Line 


-  The  Ship 
This  newest  Cunard  li  ter  was  built  especially  for  long 
cruises.  Fifty  rooms  have  private  baths.  The  staterooms 
are  large,  and  practically  all  have  beds  instead  of  berths, 
as  well  as  hot  and  cold  running  water.  The  decks  are 
unusually  wide,  and  the  saloons  spacious.  It  is  the 
largest  ship  ever  to  sail  to  the  North  Ca 

The  Route 
The  route  includes  fascinating  Iceland,  rarely  visited  by 
travelers,  the  wonderful  North  Cape,  and  the  famous 
Fjords  of  Norway.  For  a  week  the  Midnight  Sun 
will  be  \i  ible.  France  and  England  will  be  reached  on 
Jul)    21  — -in  season  for  summer  travel  abroad. 

Rat(  5  and  upward,  including  return  passage  on 

the  "Fram  "  Vquitania,"  Mauretania,"  "Beren- 

or  other  Cunard  Bteamshi]    . 
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Overture  to  "Egmont/'  Op.  84     ...     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1810;  it  was  published  in  1811. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  1810.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings ;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  violoncellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first 
violins ;  the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind, 
then  in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work. 
The  second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  meas- 
ures of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo 
(strings),  in  A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- 
wind. The  coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo. 
The  full  orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends 
in  a  shouting  climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against 
fanfares  of  bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full 
orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  this  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explana- 
tion !  We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at 
least  every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Nether  landers  are  under  the 
crushing  weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his 
blood  is  stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins), 
answers  the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action; 
his  death  is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but 
his  countrymen  triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  move- 
ment; the  heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean- 
visaged  Duke  of  Alva  ;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the 
clarinet  brings  the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.    One 
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might  as  well  illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas 
Fuller's  life  of  Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was 
mirror  of  cruelty,  so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  ad- 
mirable that  his  tragical  acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he 
that  sent  so  many  to  the  grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in 
peace  But  God's  justice  on  offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same 
path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and  he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who 
is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the  punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the 
guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed  before  the  reckoning  for  his 
supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge."  The  overture  is  at  first  a 
mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices  of  an  aroused  and  angry 
people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous  rejoicing.  The  "Triumph 
Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms  the  end  of  the  overture. 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna, 

November  19,  1S28.) 

Two  brothers,  Anselm  and  Joseph  Htittenbrenner,  were  fond  of 
Schubert.  Their  home  was  in  Graz,  Styria,  but  they  were  living  at 
Vienna.  Anselm  was  a  musician;  Joseph  was  in  a  government  office. 
Anselm  took  Schubert  to  call  on  Beethoven,  and  there  is  a  story  that 
the  sick  man  said,  "You,  Anselm,  have  my  mind;  but  Franz  has  my 
soul."  Anselm  closed  the  eyes  of  Beethoven  in  death.  These  brothers 
were  constant  in  endeavor  to  make  Schubert  known.  Anselm  went 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  set  of  "ErlMng  Waltzes,"  and  assisted  in  putting 
Schubert's  opera,  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  (1822),  in  rehearsal  at  Graz, 
where  it  would  have  been  performed  if  the  score  had  not  been  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  orchestra.  In  1S22  Schubert  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  musical  societies  of  Linz  and  Graz.  In  return  for  the  com- 
pliment from  Graz,  he  began  the  Symphony  in  B  minor.  No.  8  (October 
30,  L822).  Be  finished  the  Allegro  and  the  Andante,  and  he  wrote 
nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo.  Schuberl  visited  ( rraz  in  L827,  but  neither 
there  nor  elsewhere  did  he  ever  hear  his  unfinished  work. 

In  L865  Herbeck  was  obliged  to  journey  with  his  sister-in-law,  who 
soughl  health.  They  stopped  in  Graz,  and  on  May  l  he  went  to  Over- 
Andritz,  where  the  old  and  tired  Anselm,  in  a  hidden,  little  one-story 
cottage,  was  awaiting  death.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  humble  inn.  He 
talked  with  the  landlord,  who  told  him  thai  Anselm  was  in  the  habit 
of  breakfasting  there  While  they  were  talking,  Anselm  appeared. 
••',-  M  rb  ck  said,  "I  am  here  to  ask  permission  to  pro- 
duce one  of  your  works  at  Vienna."  The  <>1<1  man  brightened,  he  shed 
hi-  Indifference,  and  after  breakfasl  took  him  to  bis  home.  The  work- 
i  ufied  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  An -elm 
showed  hi-  own  manuscripts,  and  finally  Berbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten 
for  performance.  "II  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring 
forward  three  contemporaries,  Schubert,  Htittenbrenner,  and  Lachner, 
in  one  concert  before  the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very 
appropi  i  represent  Schuberl  by  a  new  work."    "Oh,  I  have  still 

a  lot  of  thing         3chubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  .*i 

mass  of   papers   OUi    Of   an   old-fashioned    chest.      IlerLerk    immediately 
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s:i\v  on  the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonic  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's 
handwriting.  Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do. 
Will  you  let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is 
no  hurry."  answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

Huttenbrenner's  overture  was  described  as  "respectable  Kapell- 
meistermusdk;  no  one  can  deny  its  smoothness  of  style  and  a  certain 
skill  in  the  workmanship."     The  composer  died  in  1868. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, in  1867. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarii, 
two  bassoon-,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums. 
stri] 


The  Ride  ov  the  Valkyries  prom  "Die  Walkure"   ("The  Val- 
kyrie")      Richard  Wagner 

(Bora  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  188 

The  third  act  of  "Die  Walkure"  begins  with  the  music  of  the  i 
of   the  Valkyries.     Alter  some   forty  measures,   the  curtain  rises 
showing  the  summit   of  a   rocky  mount, — the  "Brunnhildenstein." 
tlic  right  a   forest  of  nines  hounds  the  scene,  to  the  left  the 
entrance  to  a  rocky  cave;  above  the  cave,  the  crag  rises  to  its  high- 
point.    Towards  the  rear  the  view  is  unobstructed;  higher  and 
lower  rocks  form  the  edge  of  the  abyss.    Clouds  sweep  by  the  ridge, 
bough  driven  by  a  storm.     Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute  and 
Bchwertleite  have  camped  on  the  summit,  over  the  cave:  they  are 

in  full  armor V  hi.u  cloud  approaches  from  the  rear." 

The  Valkyries  hall  a  sister  who  is  disclosed  by  the  Lightning  as 
bringing  a  fallen  warrior  on  her  horse  through  the  heavens.  The 
cry  of  the  Valkyries  resounds.  As  they  gather  in  number,  more 
voices  are  added.  Brunnhilde  appears  bringing  in  Bieglinde,  and 
protection  from  the  wrath  of  her  Father,  Wotan, 
whom  she  has  disobeved. 


I       !\si\   on  .\   Theme  r.v   Thomas  Tallis   foh    Double-Strinqed 

OBCHE8TBA         K.u.ril    VaUGHAN    WlLLIAMS 

(Williams:  Born  &(  Down  Am  prey,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Win  re,  E  land,  on  October  L2,  1872;  Living  In  London.  Tallis:  Supposed 
to  have  been  born  In  the  Becond  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  In  London; 

died  on  Noi  ember  23,  i  ■"'s"'  • 

Thia  Fantasia  w&m  written  for  the  Gloucester  (Eng.)  Festival  of 
1910  and  first   performed  in  the  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Thomas  Tallis,  called  "The  father  of  English  cathedral  music/' 

anist,  retained  hie  position  in  the  Chapel  Royal  uninterruptedly 

from  bis  appointment  in  the  reign  of  I  tenry  VIII.  until  bis  deatb  in 

jho  reign  of  Elizabeth.    The  long  List  of  his  printed  compositions 
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and  manuscripts  doI  printed  is  to  be  found  in  Grove's  Dictionary 
i  revi  sed  edit  Lou  I . 

For  the  following  information  we  are  indebted  in  great  part  to 
tlif  Programme  Notes  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society's  concert 
already  named. 

In  L567  Tallis  wrote  eight  times,  each  in  a  different  mode,  for 
Archbishop  Parker's  Metrical  Psalter.  (The  famous  tune  of  Tallis 
for  "Wni  Creator"  is  of  this  period.)  The  Oantus  Pirmus  is  in 
the  tenor  pan.  The  explanatory  note  in  the  vocal  score  is  worth 
quoting : 

"The  tenor  of  these  partes  [sic)  be  for  the  people  when  they  will 
syng  alone,  the  other  parts  {He)  put  for  greater  queers,  or  to  such 
as  will  syng  or  play  them  privately." 

The  nature  of  the  eight  tunes  was  thus  described: 

The  first  is  meeke;  deuout  to  see. 

The  second   sad   in  majesty. 

The  third  doth  rage:  and  roughly  brayth. 

The  fourth  doth  fawne;  and  flattery  playth. 

The  l'vt'th  delight:  and  laugheth  the  mere. 

The  sixth  bewaileth:  it  weepeth  full  sore. 

The  seventh    tredeth   stoute:    in   froward    race. 

The  eyghth  goeth  milde:  in  modest  pace. 

Vaughan  Williams  chose  the  third  tune  for  his  Fantasia.  Modern 
ears  will  fail  to  hear  the  raging  and  braying;  but  Tallis  thought 
this  tune  appropriate  for  the  second  Psalm: 

Why  fumeth  in  Bight:  the  Gentile  spite 
In  fury  raging  stout  ? 

The  ecclesiastical  character  is  preserved  in  his  Fantasia  by  Wil- 
liams who  retained  the  old  harmonies,  in  spite  of  his  modern 
insi  rumental  ion. 


.honc.  Ba.k  Bay  7119 


I:\cluxive  Concert  ^/Jttractions 


AARON  KICIMOND 

..  CONCERT  DIRECTION  .. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ENSEMBLE,  Augusto  Vannini Conductor 

I  AURA  LITTLEFIELD,  Soprano  (Lyric),  Victor  Artist 

FELIX  FOX,  Pianisl  (Ampico  Records) 

JEAN  BEDETTI,  'Cellist 

MARIA  CONDE,  Soprano  (Coloratura) 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Violinist  (Concert-matter,  Boston 

Symphony  ( hrchestra) 
FOX  — BURGIN-  BEDETTI  TRIO 


Nocturne:  Fetes Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes/'  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orches- 
tra January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in 
company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27, 
1901.  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished.  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,'  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this 
word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
burst  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and   blended   with   it;    but   the   main   idea   and    substance   obsti- 
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nately  remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — lu- 
minous dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

The  Nocturne  is  scored  as  follows : — 

Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May 
1,  December  1J5,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations 
would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes"  (after  Lamartine) 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at 

Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886) 

According  to  statements  of  Richard  Pohl,  this  symphonic  poem  was 
begun  at  Marseilles  in  1834,  and  completed  at  Weimar  in  1850.  Accord- 
ing to  L.  Ramann's  chronological  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works,  "The 
Preludes"  was  composed  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Theodor  Miiller-Reuter  says  that  the  poem  was  composed  at  Weimar 
in  1849-50  from  sketches  made  in  earlier  years,  and  this  statement 
seems  to  be  trie  correct  one. 

Ramann  tells  the  following  story  about  the  origin  of  "The  Preludes." 
Liszt,  it  seems,  began  to  compose  at  Paris,  about  1844,  choral  music 
for  a  poem  by  Aubray,  and  the  work  was  entitled  "Les  4  Elements  (la 
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re,  lea  Aquilons,  les  Flots,  lea  Astres)."*  The  cold  stupidity  of  the 
m  discouraged  him,  and  he  did  not  complete  the  cantata.  He  told 
his  troubles  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  hope  thai  the  poet  would  take  the 
hint  and  write  for  him;  but  Hugo  did  not  or  would  not  understand  his 
meaning,  so  Liszt  put  the  music  aside.  Early  in  L854  he  thought  of 
using  the  abandoned  work  for  a  Pension  Fund  conceit  of  the  Court 
Orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  music, 
changed  and  enlarged,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  Lamartine's  "Nouvellea 
Meditations  poe'tiques,"  \Y,,K  Meditation:  "Les  Preludes/'  dedicated 
to  Victor  Hugo. 

The   symphonic   poem    "Les   Prelude-"    was   performed    lor   the   first 

time  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  at  a  concert  for  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Court  Orchestra  on  February  23,  1854,  Liszt  conducted  from  manu- 
script. At  this  concert  Liszt  introduced  for  the  first  time  "Gesang  an 
die  Kunstler"  in  its  revised  edition  and  also  led  Schumann's  Symphony 
No.  4  and  the  concerto  for  four  horns. 

Liszt  revised  "Les  Preludes"  in  L853  or  1854.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished in  May.  1856;  the  orchestral  parts,  in  January,  L865. 

The  alleged  passage  from  Lamartine  that  serves  a-  a  motto  has  thus 
i     glished: — 

"What    i<   our  life   hut    a   series  of  preludes   to   that    unknown   BOng, 

the  first  solemn  note  of  which  is  sounded  by  death?  Love  forms  the 
enchanted  daybreak  of  every  life;  but  what  is  the  destiny  where  the 
first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  Btorm,  whose 
fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes  it^ 

altar?  and  what   wounded   spirit,  when  one  of  its  tempests  IS  over.  din>> 

not  seek  to  rest  it-  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  lift1?  Yet 
man  doc-  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficent  tepidity  which 

first    charmed   him   on    Nature's  bosom;  and   when   'the  trumpet's  loud 

clangor  ha-  called  him  to  arm-.'  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever 

may  be  the  war  that   call-  him   to  the  rank-  to  find  in   battle  the  full 

consciousness  of  himself  and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength." 

There  is  little  in   Lamartine's  poem  that  suggests  this  preface.     'The 

quoted  e  beginning  "The  trumpet's  loud  clangor"  is  Lamartine's 

•'I.:i  trompette  a  jete*  !«•  signal  des  alarmi 

"The  Preludes"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 

ons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 

•    kettle-drums,  Bnare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp. 
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HAROLD    BAUER 

An    Outstanding    Pianist   of   all    times 
writes    as    follows    of  t  h e 

Pian os 

"Since  my  first  visit  to  this  country  my  admiration  for 
these  nohle  instruments  has  increased  with  each  successive 
tour.  They  not  only  represent  the  most  perfect  examples  of 

the  piano  maker's  art,  hut  fulfill  every  imaginable  require- 
ment from  the  point  of  flew  of  l)otli  pianist  and  audi*  i 
and   are    tin     most    lUperbly   heautiful    instruments   that   I 
kno 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
I  wig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  }  .  laid  tli.it  he  was  tin- 

f  ..11  musicians.    A  generation 
•.  ay  1 4anOi  which 
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>nda   to   the   touch   ol    Padcr< 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.     Such,  in 
fact,  arc  the  fortunes  ol  tune,  that  I 
this    Instrument   of  the   Immortals 
this  piano,   more  pei  f  ect   thai 
Beethoven  ever  dreamt  in  he  pos- 

I  playi  d  and  cherished  not  only 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  ol  music 
but  by  the  many  v 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE 


FALL  RIVER 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Fall  River 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  30 

AT  3.00 


PROGRAMME 


Tchaikovsky  .         .         Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegro  con  grazia. 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

IV.  Finale;  Adagio  lamentoso. 


Wagner     . 

Ravel 
Wagner     . 

Liszt 


Lohengrin's  Narrative  from  "Lohengrin" 
(Act  III,  Scene  III) 

"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 

Walther's  Prize  Song  from  "Die  Meistersinger 
von  Niirnberg"  (Act  III,  Scene  II) 

•    .      "Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3 
(after  Lamartine) 


SOLOIST 
RICHARD  CROOKS 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Si  Mriiuw  No.  6,  in  r>  minor,  "Pathbtic,"  Op,  74 

PbTBR  TCHAIfcCOVSKI 

I  Born  :it  Votkinsk,  In  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7.  L840;  died  ;it 

Petrograd,   November  r>.   \s\r.\  \ 

This  symphony  was  performed  for  the  firsl  time  at  Petrograa  on 
October  28,  L893. 

The  morning  after  Modest  found  Peter  al  the  tea-table  with  the 
score  of  the  symphony  in  his  hand.  He  regretted  that,  inasmuch  a* 
he  had  to  send  it  thai  day  to  the  publisher,  he  had  not  vet  given  it 
a  title.  He  wished  something  more  than  "No.  <'►.*'  and  did  not  like 
''Programme  Symphony."  ''What  docs  Programme  Symphony  mean 
when  I  will  give  ii  no  programme?"    Modest  suggested  "Tragic," 

lmt  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I  left  the  room  before  he  had 
come  to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought,  'Pat  het  icv  I  went  back 
to  the  room,— 1  remember  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday, — -and  1 
said  the  word  to  Peter.  'Splendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pathetic?'!'  and 
he  wrote  in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  remain." 

Bach   hearer  has  his  own   thoughts  when  he  is  "reminded   by    the 

instruments."    To  some  this  symphony  is  as  the  life  of  man.    The 

stoi\    Is    to    them    of   man's    illusions,    desires,    loves,   struggles,    vie 
tories,  and  end.     In  the  first  movement   they  find  with  the  despair  of 
old  age  and   the  dread  of  death  the  recollection  of  early  years  with 

the  transports  and  illusions  of  love,  the  remembrances  of  youth 

and  all  that  is  contained  in  that   word. 

The  second  movement   might  bear  as  a  motto  the  words  of  the 

Third  Kalandar  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night":  "And  we 
sat  down  to  drink,  and  some  sang  songs  and  others  played  the  lute 
and  psaltery  and  recorders  and  other  instruments,  and  the  howl 
went  merrily  round.  Hereupon  such  gladness  possessed  me  that  I 
_')1  the  sorrows  of  the  world  one  and  all,  and  said  :  'This  is  indeed 
life.  ( >  sad  that  '1  is  Heel  ing  !'  "  The  1  rio  is  as  the  sound  of  the  (dock 
that  in  l'oe's  wild  tale  compelled  even  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra 
bo  pause  momentarily  in  their  performance,  to  hearken  to  the  sound; 

"and  thus  the  waltzers  perforce  ceased  their  evolutions;  and  there 

WSLB  B  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  gaj  company:  and,  while  the 
Chimefl  Of  the  clock  yet  rani:,  it  was  ohserved  that  the  giddiest  grew 
pale  and    the   more   aged    and    sedate   passed    their   hands   over   their 

bro  if  in  confused  revery  or  meditation."     in  this  trio  Death 

beats  the  drum.  With  Tchaikovsky,  here,  as  in  the  "Manfred'"  gym 
phony,  the  drum  is  the  most  tragic  of  instruments.  The  persistent 
drum-beat  in  this  trio  is  poignant  in  despair  not  untouched  with 
Irony.  .Man  says:  "Gome  now,  I'll  be  gay")  and  he  tries  to  sing  ami 
to  dance,  and  to  forget.  Mi^  \c\\  gayetj  is  labored,  forced,  con 
ined,  in  an  unnatural  rhythm.  Ami  then  the  drum  is  heard, 
and  the  railing,  there  is  angry  protest,  there  is  the  conviction 

that    lie  Fate  [fl  \ain.      Again   there  Ifi  the  deliherate 

effort  t"  be  gay,  but  the  drum  once  heard  beats  in  the  ears  forever. 

The  third  movement     the  march-scherzo     is  the  excuse,  the  pre 

for  the  final  lamentation.    The  man  triumphs,  lie  knows  all 

that  there  n  in  « ■ .  i  it  1 1 1  \  fame.    Success  is  hideous,  us  Victor  Hugo 
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sni.l.  The  blare  of  trumpets,  the  shouts  of  tin*  mob,  mav  drown 
the  sneers  of  envy;  but  at  Pompey  passing  Roman  streets,  at  Tasso 
with  the  laurel  wreath,  ;ii  coronation  of  Tsar  or  inauguration  of 
-idem.  Death  grins,  for  he  knows  the  emptiness,  the  vulgarity, 
of  what  this  world  calls  success. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  in- 
terchangeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  ami  strings. 


Lohengrin's  Narrative,  prom  "Lohengrin"  .     .     Richard  Wagner 
(Born  ;ii  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  L888) 

Act  iii.,  scene  iii.,  of  the  opera  "Lohengrin."     Lohengrin,  having 
slain  Telramund,  having  determined  to  leave  Elsa,  tells  to  King 

Henry  ami  the  Hrabantians  assembled  by  morning  in  a  meadow  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt   the  story  of  his  origin 'and   mission,  and 
reveals  his  name.     Very  slowly,  A  major,  4-4. 
The  following  translation  into  English  is  by  John  P.  Jackson: 

In  distant   Land  where  ye  can  never  cuter. 

A  castle  stands,  the  Monsalvat   its  name; 
A    radiant    temple   rises    from    its   centre 

.More  glorious  far  than  BUght   of  earthly   fame 

And    there  a    vessel   of   most    wondrous  splendor. 

A   shrine  most    holy,  guarded   well,  doth   resi  ; 
To    which    but    mortals   purest    service    render 

"Tw.is  brought    to  earth   by  hosts  of  anircls  hlest  ! 

Once  every  ye:ir  ;i   dove   from   heaven  descendeth. 

'!'■•  strengthen   then   its  wondrous  powers  anew: 
'Tis  culled  the  Grail     and  purest   faith  it  lendeth 
Tn  those  u<i«>d  knights  who  are  its  chosen  few. 

To  serve  the  Grail,  whoe'er  Is  nine  elected, 

Receives  from  ii  a  supernatural  might; 
Prom  baneful  harm  and  fraud  is  he  protected, 

A\\;i\   from  liini  flee  death  and  gloom  of  night  : 
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Tea,  who  by  it  to  distant  lands  is  bidden, 
a-  champion  to  Borne  virtuous  cause  maintain, 

Well  knows  its  powers  arc  from  him  never  hidden 

it",  as  its  knight,  he  unreveal'd  remain, 

Sueh  wondrous  nature  is  the  (irail's  great  blessing, 

Reveal'd,  must  then  the  knight  from  mortals  flee; 

Lei   in  your  hearts  ne'er  rest   a  douht  oppressing— 
If  known   to  you  he  sails  across  the  sea. 

Now   list    to   what    he  to  you   in   troth   deelareth: 

The  Grail  obeying    hero  to  yon  I  come. 
M\    father  Parsifal     a  erown  he  weareth 
Ilis  knight   am  I      and  Lohengrin  my  name. 

The  opera  was  first  performed  at  the  Weimar  Court  Theatre  on 
August  28,  L850.  Liszt  conducted,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry,  HOfer;  the 
Berald,  Putsch ;  Ortrud,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsa.  Miss  Agthe.  Lohen- 
grin's narrative  was  then  longer.    It  included  these  lines: — 

Now  I  will  tell  the  reason  I  came  hither: 

There  in  the  temple  of  our  home,  the  blest. 
\\'e  heard  lamentings,  borne  by  zephrys  thither. 

And   knew  they  came   from  maiden  pure  oppreSS'd 

into  the  Grail  as  we  in  prayer  appealed, 

Where  should  we  send  a  champion  good  and  true; 
Upon   the  Hood  the  answer  was  revealed 
We  saw  a  Swan      a  hoat   it  onward  drew. 

The  Swan's  approach  my  father  then  observing, 

Took  it    in  service  as  the  word  saith  well: 
Who  for  a  year  shall  serve  the  Grail,  unswerving. 

Shall   he   released    from  magie'fl  art    and   BDell. 

The  Swan  should  guide  me.  we  were  then  directed 

[JntO  the  place  whence  came   the  sad   appeal: 
For  through   the  Grail    I   champion   was  elected. 

BV>i  hi  r  whom  Heaven  should  to  my  gaze  reveal, 
it  brought  me  hither,  fearless  in  devotion, 

lli-re  where  the  maid   in  direst    need  doth  siand: 

Through  swelling  river,  o'er  the  raging  ocean. 

The   faithful    Swan   halh   brought    me  to  your  land! 


"'I'm   w M     .     \  Chobbgbaphig  Poem  .    .    Jossph  Haurici  Ravbi 
i  iboure,  B      i    i\  March  7,  L870 ;  living  near  Pails) 

■  i.. i  \.iUe,"  dedicated  to  Rlisifl  Bert,  a  painter  who  designed  the 

I'm-   Kiohanl   St  muss's  "  Legend  of  .1  oseph,"  produced   in    Parifl 

I  .Ma  \    II,  l'.t  I  1  i .  i-  m'hiviI  for  t  hrec  llutes   (one  interchangeable  with 

two  (dates,   Knejisli   horn,  (wo  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,   two 

double-bassoon,  fonr  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom 
iba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  Hide  drum,  bass  drum, 
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tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  Glockenspiel,  crotales,* 
two  harps,  and  strings.  The  indication  of  tempo  is  "Movement  of  a 
Viennese  waltz."    The  score  was  published  in  1921. 

This  argument  is  printed  in  the  score : — 

"Whirling  clouds  give  glimpses,  through  rifts,  of  couples  waltz- 
ing. The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  One  sees  an  immense  hall 
peopled  with  a  twirling  crowd.  The  scene  is  gradually  illuminated. 
The  light  of  the  chandeliers  bursts  forth  fortissimo.  An  Imperial 
Court  about  1855." 

When  "La  Valse"  was  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  December  12,  1920,  the  music  suggested  to  the 
critic,  Raymond  Schwab,  "the  atmosphere  of  a  Court-ball  of  the 
Second  Empire,  at  first  a  frenzy  indistinctly  sketched  by  the  pizzi- 
cati  of  double-basses,  then  transports  sounding  forth  the  full  hysteria 
of  an  epoch.  To  the  graces  and  languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an 
implied  anguish  with  some  Prud'homme  exclaiming:  'We  dance  on 
a  volcano.'  There  is  a  certain  threatening  in  this  bacchanale,  a 
drunkenness,  as  it  were,  warning  itself  of  its  decay,  perhaps  by  the 
dissonances  and  shock  of  timbres,  especially  the  repeated  combina- 
tions in  which  the  strings  grate  against  the  brass." 

*The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle,  whether  of  split  reed,  pottery, 
or  metal,  a  sort  of  castanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  consisting  of  two  little  brass 
plates  or  rods,  which  were  shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  "crotal"  in  Irish  antiquities 
was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear-shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  "crotales"  as  a  species  of  clapper,  usually  made  of 
wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers.  For  a  long  and  learned 
description  of  the  "Krotalon"  see  F.  A.  Lampe  "De  Cymbalis  Veterum"  (Utrecht,  1703). 

As  employed  by  Ravel  in  "The  Waltz"'  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small 
cymbals  a  little  thicker  than  those  known  as  antique. 


Collected  and  Arranged  by 

Loraine Wyman  and  Howard  Brockway 
Price,  $1 .50  postpaid 


These  songs  have  a  unique  and  individual  quality, 
whether  ballad,  love  song  or  nursery  rhyme,  and  a 
characteristic  charm  of  their  own  which  the  editors  have  preserved.  The  accompaniments 
have  atmosphere,  picturesqueness  and  a  quality  of  high  musicianship,  and  the  volume 
is  assured  of  a  wide  welcome 

"As  an  interpreter  of  Folk  Songs  Miss  Wyman 
has  no  rival." —  Philip  Hale,  in  Boston  Herald 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfredo  Casella,  the  celebrated  composer 

and  pianist,  for  the  following  information. 

"The  Waltz"  was  sketched  by  Ravel  during  the  war  and  completed 
in  1920.  The  themes  employed  arc  of  the  Viennese  nature.  "The 
Walt/."  was  composed  with  the  thought  of  a  dance-production,  but 
Ravel  had  no  exact  idea  of  a  choregraphic  production.  In  Novem- 
ber, L920,  Ravel  and  Casella  played  an  arrangement  for  two  piano 
fortes  at  a  conceit  of  the  Schoenberg-Musikverein  in  Vienna. 

"The  poem  is  a  sort  of  triptych: — 

•w.  Tlie  birth  of  the  wait/.  (The  poem  begins  with  dull  rumors — 
a-  in  'Rheingold'  and  from  this  chaos  gradually  takes  form  and 
development  I 

"h.   The  waltz. 

'•<-.   The  apotheosis  of  the  waltz." 

* 
*     * 

This  waltz  recalls  a  famous  page  of  De  Quineey*  : — 
"Prom  all  which  the  reader  may  comprehend,  if  he  should  not 
happen  experimentally  to  have  felt,  that  a  spectacle  of  young  men 
and  women  flowing  through  the  mazes  of  an  intricate  dance  under  a 
full  volume  of  music,  taken  with  all  the  circumstantial  adjuncts  of 
such  a  scene  in  rich  men's  halls — the  blaze  of  Lights  and  jewels,  the 
life,  the  motion,  the  sea  like  undulation  of  heads,  the  interweaving 
of  the  figures,  the  avaKVKXrjois  or  self-revolving,  both  of  the  dance 
and  the  niusic.  'never  ending,  still  beginning,'  and  the  continual 
regeneration  of  order  from  a  system  of  motions  which  forever  touch 
the  very  brink  of  confusion — that  such  a  spectacle,  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, may  happen  to  be  capable  of  exciting  and  sustaining 
the  M'vy  grandest  emotions  of  philosophic  melancholy  to  which  the 
human  spirit  is  open.  The  reason  is,  in  part,  that  such  a  scene  pre 
>ents  a  sort  of  mask  of  human  life,  with  its  whole  equipage  of  pomps 
and  glories,  its  luxury  of  sight  and  sound,  its  hours  of  golden 
youth,  and  the  in lermi liable  revolutions  of  ages  hurrying  after  ages, 
and  one  generation  treading  Upon  the  Hying  footsteps  of  another; 
whilst  all   the  while  the  overruling  music  attempers  the  mind  to  the 

spectacle,  the  subject  t«>  the  object,  the  beholder  to  the  vision.    And 

although    this   is   known    to   be   but    one   phasis   of   life      of   life   culmi 

Dating  and  in  ascenl  yet  the  other  (and  repulsive)  phasis  is  con- 
cealed upon  the  hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden  arras,  known 
bill    Dot    It'll:  or   is  seen   but   dimly   in   the  rear,  crowding  into   indis 

tincl  proportions.  The  effeel  of  the  music  is  to  place  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  elective  attraction  for  everything  in  harmony  with  its  own 
prevailing  key." 

•  'Autobiography,"  pp    L08,   199,  \"i    L,   Bdlnburgn  edition  of   1889. 
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Walther's    Prize    Song,    from    "The    Mastersingers    of    Nurem- 
berg," Final  Scene .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February  13,   1883) 

When  "Die  Meistersinger"  was  first  performed  at  Munich,  June 
21,  1868,  the  part  of  Walther  was  created  by  Franz  Nachbaur,  who, 
born  March  25,  1835,  at  Schloss  Giessen,  sang  at  several  opera 
houses  before  he  was  engaged  at  Munich  (1866),  where  he  remained 
in  active  service  until  1890.  A  pupil  of  Pischek  and  Lamperti,  his 
voice  was  one  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  he  sang  with  a  distinction  that 
might  justly  be  called  elegance.  He  had  a  dignified  presence  and 
an  aristocratic  bearing,  and  he  was  a  great  favorite  of  Luclwig  II. 
He  died  at  Munich,  March  21,  1902. 

The  part  of  Walther  was  not  intended  originally  for  him.  The 
tenor,  Bachmann,  borrowed  from  the  Dresden  Opera,  was  found 
inadequate,  and  Nachbaur  was  substituted,  as  Betz  of  Berlin  was 
substituted  for  Kindermann  in  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  These  inci- 
dents provided  ill-natured  gossip  before  the  performance, — that 
Bachmann  had  given  up  the  part  because  it  would  ruin  his  voice, 
that  Kinderman  had  abandoned  his  because  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  commit  so  many  notes  to  memory,  etc.  Wagner  himself 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  Heine  (March  28,  1868),  "The  Dres- 
den tenor,  Bachmann,  who  is  certainly  not  my  ideal,  but,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  is  still  the  most  promising  substitute  for  the 
singer  I  should  wish  for  Walther." 

The  following  translation  of  the  Preislied  is  by  H.  and  F. 
Corder : — 


Morning-  was  gleaming  with  roseate       Wherein  beneath  a  wondrous  tree, 


light. 
The  air  was  filled 
With  scent  distilled 
Where,  beauty  beaming- 
Past  all  dreaming, 
A  garden  did  invite. 


With  fruit  superbly  laden, 
In  blissful  love-dream  I  could  see 
The  rare  and  tender  maiden 
Whose  charms,  beyond  all  price, 

Entranced  my  heart, 
Eva,  in  Paradise. 
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Evening  was  darkling  and  night  closed  And  there,  beneath  a  laurel  tree, 
around ;  With  starlight  glinting  under, 

By  rugged  way  In  waking  vision  greeted  me 
My  feet  did  stray  A  sweet  and  solemn  wonder; 

Toward  a  mountain,  She   tossed   on   me   the   fountain's 

Where  a  fountain  dews, 

Enslaved  me  with  its  sound ;  That  woman  fair, 

Parnassus'-  glorious  Muse ! 

Thrice  happy  day, 
To  which  my  poet's  trance  gave  place ! 
That  Paradise  of  which  I  dreamed 
In  radiance  new  before  my  face 

Glorified  lay. 
To  point  the  path  the  brooklet  streamed 
She  stood  beside  me 
Who  shall  my  bride  be, 
The  fairest  sight  earth  e'er  gave ; 
My  Muse  to  whom  I  bow, 
So  angel  sweet  and  grave, 
I  woo  her  boldly  now, 
Before  the  world  remaining, 
By  might  of  music  gaining 
Parnassus  and  Paradise. 

"Die  Meister singer-  was  performed  in  America  for  the  first  time 
on  January  4,  1886,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
when  Albert  Stritt  was  the  Walther;  and  the  other  chief  singers 
were  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl),  Marianne  Brandt,  Emit 
Fischer  (Sachs),  Joseph  Staudigl,  and  Otto  Kemlitz  (Beckmesser). 
Mr.  Seidl  conducted. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes"  (after  Lamartine) 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at 

Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886) 

According  to  statements  of  Richard  Pohl,  this  symphonic  poem  was 
begun  at  Marseilles  in  1834,  and  completed  at  Weimar  in  1850.  Accord- 
ing to  L.  RamamVs  chronological  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works,  "The 
Preludes"  was  composed  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Theodor  Muller-Reuter  says  that  the  poem  was  composed  at  Weimar 
in  1849-50  from  sketches  made  in  earlier  years,  and  this  statement 
seems  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Ramann  tells  the  following  story  about  the  origin  of  "The  Preludes." 
Liszt,  it  seems,  began  to  compose  at  Paris,  about  1844,  choral  music 
for  a  poem  by  Aubray,  and  the  work  was  entitled  "Les  4  Elements  (la 
Terre,  les  Aquilons,  les  Flots,  les  Astres)."*    The  cold  stupidity  of  the 

*"Les  4  Elements"  were  designed  for  a  male  chorus.  "La  Terre"  was  composed  at  Lisbon  and 
Malaga,  April,  1845;  "Les  Flots,"  at  Valence,  Easter  Sunday,  1845;  "Les  Astres,"  on  April  14,  1848. 
The  manuscript  of  "Les  Aquilons"  in  the  Liszt  Museum  at  Weimar  is  not  dated.  Raff  wrote  to  Mme. 
Heinrich  in  January,  1850,  of  his  share  in  the  instrumentation  and  making  a  clean  score  of  an  overture 
"Die  4  Elemente"  for  Liszt.  Liszt  in  June,  1851,  wrote  to  Raff  over  the  question  whether  this  work 
should  be  entitled  "Meditation"  Symphony,  and  this  title  stands  on  a  hand- written  score. 
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poem  discouraged  him,  and  be  did  not  complete  the  cantata.  He  told 
his  troubles  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  hope  that  the  poet  would  take  the 
hint  and  write  for  him;  but  Hugo  did  not  or  would  not  understand  his 
meaning,  so  Liszt  put  the  music  aside.  Early  in  1854  he  thought  of 
using  the  abandoned  work  for  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Court 
Orchestra  at  Weimar*  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  music. 
changed  and  enlarged,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  Lamartine's  "Nouvelles 
Meditations  po£tiques,"  \Ym  Meditation:  "Lea  Preludes,"  dedicated 
to  Victor  Hugo. 

The  Bymphonic  poem  "Les  Preludes"  was  performed  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  at  a  concert  for  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Court  Orchestra  on  February  23,  1854.  Liszt  conducted  from  manu- 
script. At  this  concert  Liszt  introduced  for  the  first  time  "Gesang  an 
die  Kunstler"  in  its  revised  edition  and  also  led  Schumann's  Symphony 
No.  1  and  the  concerto  tor  four  horns. 

Liszt  revised  "Lea  Preludes"  in  1853  or  1854.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished in  May.  1856;  the  orchestral  parts,  in  January,  1865. 

The  alleged  passage  from  Lamartine  that  serves  as  a  motto  has  thus 
been  Englished: — 

"What  is  our  lite  hut  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song, 
I  he  first  solemn  note  of  which  is  sounded  by  death?  Love  forms  the 
enchanted  daybreak  of  every  life;  but  what  is  the  destiny  where  the 
first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm,  whose 
fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  tell  lightning  consumes  its 
altar?  and  what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  its  tempests  is  over,  does 
not  seek  to  rest  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  lite0  Yet 
man  doe-  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficent  tepidity  which 
first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom;  and  when  'the  trumpet's  loud 
clangor  has  called  him  to  arms/  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever 
may  be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks  to  find  in  battle  the  full 
consciousness  <»t'  himself  and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength." 
There  is  little  in  Lamartine's  poem  that  suggests  this  preface.  The 
quoted  passage  beginning  "The  trumpet's  loud  clangor"  is  Lamartine's 
"l.;i  trompette  a  jete*  le  signal  <\^^  alarmes." 

'.'The  Preludes"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  tour  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba. 
I  of  three  kettle-drums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
.and  -i  ring 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER    OF  THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone.   Copley  G898-R 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Concerts,  Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying,  Recitals 

Voice  Culture,  and  Oratorio— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .        BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

!75  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 
CONCERT  ORATORIO 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


RECITAL 


TENOR 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Fitz  Roy  3701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


The 

Pianoforte 

WHEN  any  article  commands  the 
highest  price,  it  is  manifestly  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

More  monej  and  time  are  required  for  the  production 

Mason  &  Il.uiilin  Piano  than  for  anv  other,  and  it  is. 
consequently,  the  highest  priced  piano  manufactured;  yet 
the  increase  in  its  sale  has  been  remarkable,  clearly  demon- 

ln-  ii -  proven  luperiority. 

We  invite  an  in  it  inn  <>n  the  pari  of  all  Ihosu  who 

'    tin*  best    in  a  piano   and    the    utmost    \  r   their 

1IKMI 

M  ASON     &    HA  M  LIN     CO. 
BOSTON  m;\v  yokk 

Boston  140-148  lloylfton  street 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  January  6,  1924,  at  3.00 
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Chosen  from  the  Pianos  of  the  World 

I  If .  Metropolitan  Opera  House  maintains  its  position  of 
preeminence  by  cultivating  the  musical  resources  of  the 
world.  Thousands  of  artists  .ire  given  a  hearing  -number- 
less manuscripts  of  operas  arc  examined  that  new  ability 
may  be  discovered. 
I  he  same  degree  of  diligence  was  devoted  to  the  selection  of  the  Official 
fsj  t  thai  th»  I  lardman  was  finally  chosen  isthemost  signal  honor 

ever  accorded  the  musical  qualities  and  enduring  excellence  of  •  piano, 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   JMMOPLTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  T 
I  wig  van  Beethoven*  of  whom 
n  I  i  said  dial  In-  was  die 

4  of  all  mu  A  generation 

later  was  lx)rn  the  S  I'iano,  which 

■ 
What    a    pity    U    is   that   the 

ell  have 
rument  — 
been  horn 

C    for 


Liszt  and  Ruhinstcin,  for  Waimcr,  Rerlioz. 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  .1  still  greater 
Stein  way  man  these  great  men  knew, 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Padcrewksi 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such,  in 
ire  the  t  >l  tune,  thai  today* 

this    Instrument    of   the    Immortals, 
this    piano,    moii-    perfect    than    any 

Beethoven  e\  er  dream* 

and  chei  ished  not  only 
hv  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  1 

the  many  M 


1  arii/  tlirir  ffrnlrn  hai  r  made  it  t  nm  rmrnl':.  '  muilt    loOtfB  to  otin  a  Sleimflay. 

Prion  iMfnighlai  pdnU  dt$i 

STEIN  WAY  &  SONS,  Stcinway  Hill,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
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Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  J.. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder  A 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Hoens. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 

Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 

Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 


Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 


Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
R»rth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 

Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 


Basses. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Oboes. 
Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Hoens. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


.Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Trumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contea-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 


Teombones. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Delcourt,  L. 


Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 


Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


Artists  on  Tour 

Season  1923-1924 

&nafae 


Piano    Exclusively 


Leopold  Godowsky 

Richard  Strauss 
Ignace  Hilsberg 

MlECZYSLAW  Mux/ 

Vincent  D'Indy 

Leo  Ornsteix 
Erwin  Nyiregyhazi 
Olga  Steeb 

Victor  Wittgenstein 
Artur  Schxabel 
Ethel  Legixska 
Juan  Reyes 
Yvonne    D'Arle 
(  rUISEPPE    DE    Luc  \ 

Elizabeth  Santagano 

TlTTA    RuiFO 

Alma  (  Jluck 
Sophie  Braslau 
Nina  Koshetz 

(  rlOVANNl 


Rosa  Ponselle 
John  Charles  Thomas 
Claire  Dux 
Ina   Bourskaya 
Maria  Jeritza 
Isa  Kremer 
Barbara  Kemp 
Elsie  Jaxis 

DuSOLINA    GlANNINI 

Sasch  Jacobsen 
Bronislaw  Huberman 
Francis  McMillen 
Yecsey 

Cecilia  Hansen 
Boris  Hambourg 
Charles  Cooper 
Alexander  Sklarevski 
Cii  \ Ri.i.s  YV  \k i  ri eld  Cadm  \x 
Pri  nci  ss  Tsianin  \ 

M  ARIIM.I.I.I 


WM.  KN ABE  &  COMPANY 

I  )ivi-iun  American   Piano  ( 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
FORBES  cV  WALLACE 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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CITY  AUDITORIUM 


SPRINGFIELD 


Thirtieth  Concert  in  Springfield 


Forty-third  Season,   1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONT EUX,  .Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  6 
AT  3.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  ....         Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace.  , 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Smetana 

Ravel 

Wagner 

Wagner 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava"  ("The  Moldau")  from 
"Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country"),  No.  2 

.    "La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin' ' 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser' 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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4th  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb 

MIDNIGHT-SUN  CRUISE 

•  visiting 
Iceland       North  Gape        Norwegian  Fjords| 

To  sail  June  26,  1924 

by  the 

S.  S.  "Franconia"  of  the  Gunard  Line 


Round-the-World  Cruise 

With  the  South  Sea  Islands 

The  finest  winter  cruise,  visiting  in  four  months  Egypt, 
India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  each  in 
its  best  season.  Fiji,  Samoa,  Tahiti,  picturesque  islands 
of  the  South  Seas,  are  also  included — the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  pleasure  travel.  The  Cruise-ship  "Resolute" 
has  already  proved  perfect  for  Round-the-W  orld  Cruises. 
Sailing  January  19,  1924 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

A  two  months'  voyage  through  the  beautiful  Mediter- 
ranean. All  the  standard  ports  are  included,  as  well  as 
both  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land;6otJl  Algiers  and  Tunis; 
and  Corsica,  Cattaro  and  Venice  which  arc  \  isited  by  DO 
Other  Cruise.    Limited  to  450  passengers.    Sailing  on  the 

S.S.  "Reliance,"  sister-ship  of  the  ^Resolute." 
Sailing  February  9.  1924 
Make  reservations  now 
\\  inter  tours  to 

California,   Mexioo,   Hawaii,    Florida,  Europe,  South  America 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Go. 

Tel.  Beoofa  6°4H 


\.  1.  Carroll,  389  Main  St. 


A .  ( :.  Wentworth,  12  Batl  ( Soorl  St. 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92    .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
1811  or  even  1810. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription :  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder 
cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There 
was  therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June, 
or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  1812:  "I  promise 
you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and, 
as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost  you  a  heller." 
He  wrote  on  July  19 :  "A  new  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the 
Archduke  Kudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be  at  no  expense 
in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  symphony  was 
completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  performed  at  a 
concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 


Of  The  Better  Sort 

We  carry  a  very  complete  stock  of  high  grade  instruments 
of    all    kinds    that    appeal    to    the    lovers   of  good    music 

featuring 

MANDOLINS  BANJOS 

UKULELES        and        HAWAIIAN  GUITARS 

in  the  Favorite  College  Models 


H.  J.  Billings,  Proprietor 

115  State  Street  Near  Main  Up  One  Flight 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Bee  what  commentators  have  found  in  this  symphony. 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a 
political  revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a 
knightly  festival.  Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes 
a  {Southern  race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of 
Spain.  An  old  edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme: 
"Arrival  of  the  Villagers;  Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Pro- 
ion;  The  Wedding  Feast."  Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the 
second  movement  the  marriage  ceremony  of  a  village  couple? 
D'Ortigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured  a  procession  in  an  old 
cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while  Durenberg,  a  more  cheerful 
person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous  odalisque. 
The  Finale  has  many  meanings :  a  battle  of  giants  or  warriors  of 
the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of 
Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the  villagers  after  a  wedding.  Oulibichev  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken 
revel  to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recrea- 
tions. Even  Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as 
"the  apotheosis  of  the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the 
"Stromkarl"  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals 
should  dance  to  only  ten  of  them:  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night 
spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if  any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches, 
cans  and  cups,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  cradle,  fall  to  dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony,"  says  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

But  why  should  anything  be  read  into  tin1  music  of  this  Seventh 
Symphony?  It  may  be  that  the  Abbe*  Stadler  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower   Austria,   but    the  statement    is   of   only   antiquarian   interest. 

To  them  thai  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapee  the 
commentator.  As  the  Landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the 
symphony  is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 
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Symphonic  Pobm   "Vltava"   ('The  Moldau"')  i  prom  "Mi   Vlast" 
i"Mv  Country")  JNb.  2 Priedrich  Smbtana 

(Born  ar  Leitomischl,   Bohemia,  March  2.   L824;  died   in   the  mad-house  at 

Prague,  May  12,  L884) 

Snit'inna,  a  Czech  of  the  Czechs,  purposed  to  make  his  country 
fainiliar  and  illnstrioufi  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  by  his  cycle  of  sym- 
phonic  poems,  "Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country"  i.  The  cycle  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  town  of  Prague.  "The  Moldau,"  composed  in  1874 
ami  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin  on  April  4,  187.").  is  the 
second  of  the  six  symphonic  poems. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  was  at  a  concert 
for  Smetana's  benefit  at  Prague,  November  5,  1882. 

The  following  Preface*  is  printed  <>n  a  page  of  the  score  of  "The 
Moldau":— 

Two  Bpringa  gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  one  warm 
and   Bponting,    the  other   cold   and    tranquil.     Their   waves,    gayly    rnshing 

onward  over  their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sim.  The  forest  brook,  fast  hurrying  on,  becomes  the  river  Vltava  (Moldau), 
which,   flowing  ever  on  through    Bohemia's   valleys,   grows   to  be   a   mighty 

stream:  it  flows  through  thick  woods  in  which  the  joyous  noise  of  the  hunt 
and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  are  heard  ever  Dearer  and  nearer;  it  tlows 

through  grass-grown  pastures  and  lowlands  where  a  wedding  feast  is  cele- 
brated  with   BOng  and   dancing.     At   night    the  wood  and  water  nymphs   revel 

•The   translation   into   English   is   by    VV.    V.    Apthorp. 
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iii  its  Bhining  waves,  iii  which  many  fortresses  and  cast h>s  are  reflected  as 

witnesses  of  the  past    glory  of  knighthood,  and   the  vanished   warlike   tame  of 

bygone  ages.    At  the  St.  John  Rapids  the  stream  rushes  011,  winding  in  and 

•  •nt  through  the  cataracts,  and  hews  out  a  path  for  itself  with  its  foaming 
waves  through  the  reeky  chasm  Into  the  hroad  riven-  bed  in  which  it  Hows  on 
in  majestic  repose  toward  Prague,  welcomed  hy  time-honored  Vysehrad.  where- 
upon it  vanishes  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 


•The  Waltz/'  A  Choregraphic  Poem  .     .     Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 
(Born  at  Cihoure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1S75 ;  living  near  Paris) 

•La  Yalse,"  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert,  a  painter  who  designed  the 
scenes  for  Richard  Strauss's  "Legend  of  Joseph,"  produced  in  Paris 
i  May  14,  1914),  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  Glockenspiel,  crotales,* 
two  harps,  and  strings.  The  indication  of  tempo  is  ''Movement  of  a 
Viennese  waltz."    The  score  was  published  in  1921. 

This  argument  is  printed  in  the  score: — 

"Whirling  clouds  give  glimpses,  through  rifts,  of  couples  waltz- 
ing. The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  One  sees  an  immense  hall 
peopled  with  a  twirling  crowd.  The  scene  is  gradually  illuminated. 
The  Light  of  the  chandeliers  bursts  forth  fortissimo.  An  Imperial 
Court  about  1855." 

When  "La  Valse"  was  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Lamourem  concert,  December  12,  1920,  the  music  suggested  to  the 
critic,  Raymond  Schwab,  "the  atmosphere  of  a  Court-ball  of  the 
Second  Empire,  at  first  a  frenzy  indistinctly  sketched  by  the  pizzi- 
cati  of  double  basses,  then  transports  sounding  forth  the  full  hysteria 

•The  crotalum  (from  Greek.  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle,  whether  of  spin  reed,  pottery, 

or  metal,  a  sort  of  castanet     n  bas  also  been  defined  as  consisting  of  two  little  brass 

platen   Or   rods,    which    wen-  Shaken   in    the   hand.      The   word   "(Total"    in    Irish   an  I  loul  I  LOS 
applied   to  a   small   globular  or  pear  shaped   bell   or   rattle      Wotlon    in   his   Dictionary 

of  Foreign   Musical  Terms  defines  "crotales"  as  a   species  of  clapper,  usually   made  of 

•rood.      They   have   been   used   by    Massenet    and   other  composers.      For  a    long  and   learned 

-  ption  of  the  "Krotalon"  aee  I'',  a.  Lamps  "De  Cymbalis  Veterum"  (Utrecht,  1708). 
•   bj    Ravel    in    "The   Wait/.''   the   crotales  are   to   he   taken   ms  small 
cymbals  a  little  thicker  than  those  known  ai  antiqoe. 
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of  an  epoch.  To  the  graced  and  languors  of  Oarpeaoz  is  opposed  an 
implied  angniah  with  some  Prnd'homme  exclaiming:  'We  dance  on 
a  volcano. '  There  is  a  certain  threatening  in  tliis  bacchanale,  a 
drunkenness,  ;i^  it  were,  warning  itself  of  its  decay,  perhaps  by  the 
dissonances  and  shock  of  timbres,  especially  the  repeated  combina- 
tions in  which  the  strings  grate  against  the  brass." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfredo  Casella,  the  celebrated  composer 
and  pianist,  for  the  following  information. 

"The  Walt/."  was  sketched  by  Ravel  during  the  war  and  completed 
in  1920.  The  themes  employed  are  of  the  Viennese  nature.  "The 
Waltz"  was  composed  with  the  thought  of  a  dance-production,  but 
Ravel  had  no  exact  idea  of  a  choregraphic  production.  In  Novem- 
ber, L920,  Ravel  and  Casella  played  an  arrangement  for  two  piano- 
fortes at  a  concert  of  the  Sclioenberg-Musikverein  in  Vienna. 

"The  poem  is  a  sort  of  triptych  : — 

ua.  The  birth  of  the  waltz.  (The  poem  begins  with  dull  rumors — 
as  in  l&heingold'  and  from  this  chaos  gradually  takes  form  and 
development.) 

"b.  The  waltz. 

"c.  The  apotheosis  of  the  waltz." 


This  waltz  recalls  a  famous  page  of  De  Quincey*  : — 

"From  all  which   the  reader  may  comprehend,  if  he  should  not 

•"Autobiography,"  pp.   198,  109,  vol.   L.   Edinburgh   edition  of  1S89. 
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happen  experimentally  to  have  felt,  that  a  spectacle  of  young  men 

and  women  flowing  through  the  mazes  of  an  intricate  dance  under  a 

full  volume  Of  music,  taken  with  all  the  circumstant  ial  adjuncts  of 

such  a  scene  in  rich  men's  halls — the  blaze  of  lights  and  jewels,  the 
lite,  the  motion,  the  sea-like  undulation  of  heads,  the  interweaving 
of  the  figures,  the  avaKVKXrjoLS  or  self-revolving,  both  of  the  dance 
and  the  music,  'never  ending,  still  beginning.'  and  the  continual 
aeration  of  order  from  a  system  of  motions  which  forever  touch 
the  very  brink  of  confusion — that  such  a  spectacle,  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, may  happen  to  be  capable  of  exciting  and  sustaining 
the  very  grandest  emotions  of  philosophic  melancholy  to  which  the 
human  spirit  is  ..pen.  The  reason  is,  in  part,  that  such  a  scene  pre- 
sent 9  a  s..rt  of  mask  of  human  life,  with  its  whole  equipage  of  pomps 
and  glories,  its  luxury  of  sight  and  sound,  its  hours  of  golden 
youth,  and  the  interminable  revolutions  of  ages  hurrying  after  ages, 
and  one  generation  treading  upon  the  Hying  footsteps  of  another; 
whilst  all  the  while  the  overruling  music  attempers  the  mind  to  the 
spectacle,  the  subject  to  the  object,  the  beholder  to  the  vision.  And 
although  this  is  known  to  be  but  one  phasis  of  life — of  life  culmi- 
nating and  in  ascent — yet  the  other  (and  repulsive)  phasis  is  con- 
cealed upon  the  hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden  arras,  known 
but  not  felt:  or  is  seen  but  dimly  in  the  rear,  crowding  into  indis- 
tinct proportions.  The  effect  of  the  music  is  to  place  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  elective  attraction  for  everything  in  harmony  with  its  own 
prevailing  key/' 


Prmlude  to  "Lohbngbin" Richard  Wagnsb 

(Bora  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at   Venice,  February  18,  L883) 

Wagner   began    to   sketch    his   opera    "Lohengrin"    in    the   summer 

of  L845  ;it  Marienbad.     The  whole  work  was  completed  in   L847; 

it   was  produced  on  August   28,   1850,*  by    Liszt   at   the  Tourt   Theatre 

al   Weimar. 

The    prelude    to     llie    first     act     was    composed     August     28,     L847, 
;M    Dresden.     The  flrsl   conceit    interpretation   took   place  at    Leipsic, 

January  17.  1853,  at  a  performance  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gewandhaos  orchestra   (Leipsic)   pension  fund.    Julius  Rietz  was 

the  Conductor.     Wagner  directed   the  prelude  at   a  concert   given  by 

him    in    the   Zurich    theatre    .May    IS.    \Ku\.      Staling    his    reasons    for 

giving  tliiH  concert,  Wagner  wrote  thus  t<>  Liszt,  May  ;><•,  L853:  "My 
ehief  object  was  t<>  hear  something  from  'Lohengrin,'  and  especially 

tin.    orchestral    prelude,    Which    interested    me    uncommonly.      'The 

Impression  was  most  powerful,  and  I  had  t»>  make  everj  effort 
Qot  t..  break  down.  Bo  much  i-  certain:  I  fully  share  your  pre- 
dilection lor  'Lohengrin.1     it  Is  the  best  thing  I  have  done  bo  far." 

■  aa  folio*       '  B  I ' ■  i r : 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 < i .  Ifllde;  King  Henry,  HOfer; 
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Wagner  and  Liszt  wrote  programme  analyses  of  the  prelude. 
The  following  is  a  transcription— compressed  by  Ernest  Newman — 
of  Wagner's  version. 

"Out  of  the  clear  blue  ether  of  the  sky  there  seems  to  condense  a  won- 
derful, yet  at  first  hardly  perceptible  vision ;  and  out  of  this  there  gradually 
emerges,  ever  more  and  more  clearly,  an  angel  host  bearing  in  its  midst  the 
sacred  Grail.  As  it  approaches  earth  it  pours  out  exquisite  odors,  like  streams 
of  gold,  ravishing  the  senses  of  the  beholder.  The  glory  of  the  vision  grows 
and  grows  until  it  seems  as  if  the  rapture  must  be  shattered  and  dispersed  by 
the  very  vehemence  of  its  own  expansion.  The  vision  draws  nearer,  and  the 
climax  is  reached  when  at  last  the  Grail  is  revealed  in  all  its  glorious  reality, 
radiating  fiery  beams  and  shaking  the  soul  with  emotion.  The  beholder 
sinks  on  his  knees  in  adoring  self-annihilation.  The  Grail  pours  out  its  light 
on  him  like  a  benediction,  and  consecrates  him  to  its  service :  then  the  flames 
gradually  die  away,  and  the  angel  host  soars  up  again  to  the  ethereal  heights 
in  tender  joy,  having  made  pure  once  more  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  sacred 
blessings  of  the  Grail." 

The  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  in  German  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  New  York,  April  3,  1871.  Adolf 
Neuendorff  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Lohengrin,  Habel- 
mann;  Telramund,  Vierling;  King  Henry,  Franosch;  the  Herald, 
W.  Formes;  Ortrud,  Mme.  Frederici;  Elsa,  Mme.  Licbtmay.  The 
first  performance  in  Italian  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  March 
23,  1874;  Lohengrin,  Gampanini;  Telramund,  del  Puente;  King- 
Henry,  Nannetti ;  the  Herald,  Blum ;  Grtrud,  Miss  Gary ;  Elsa,  Miss 
Nilsson. 
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-N  authoritative,  concise  and  readable  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  music 
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and  Polyphonic  elements,  in  music;  and  of  Form  and  Design,  Acoustics,  Expression 
and  Interpretation. 

The  chapters  are  fully  illustrated  and  give  ample  lists  of  reference  books  for  collateral 
reading,  together  with  lists  of  phonograph  records  and  player-rolls  that  illustrate  the  text. 
The  volume  is  — 

An  authoritative  and  stimulating  handbook  for  students 
and  general  readers; 

Its  purpose  — 

The  cultivation  of  discriminating  listeners. 
Price,  $1.50,  net 


78-179  Tremont  Street,  Boston  10 


Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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Overture  po  "Tannhauskr" Richard  Wagner 

Born  ;n   Lelpeic,  .M;iy  22,  1813;  died  at    Venice,  February   13,  1883) 

"Tannhauser  and  der  S&ngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Royal  opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  on  October  19,  L845.  The  east  was  as  follows;  Ber 
maun.  Pettnier;  Tannhauser,  Tiehatseliek  :  Wolfram,  M  it  tnw  urxer  ; 
Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmar, 
Risse;  Elizabeth,  Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a 
young  Bhepherd,  .Miss  Thiele. 

The  lirst  performance  in  the  United  states  was  at  the  Btadt 
Theatre,  New  York,  April  4,  L859,  and  the  east  was  as  follows: 
Hermann,    Graff;    Tannhauser,    Pickaneser;    Wolfram,    Lehmann; 

Walther,     Lotti;    Biterlof,     Qrchs;    Heinrich,     Bolten;     Reinmar, 

> 

Brandt;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl 
Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  thai  pan 
of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:    "The 

lady  singers  have  nut  little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little 
respectably." 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY 
AT  3.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  ....         Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio . 


Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 

Schumann  ....  Concerto  in  A  minor  for  Pianoforte 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  54 
I.     Allegro  affetuoso. 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso. 
III.     Allegro  vivace. 

Tchaikovsky Overture  Solenneile,  "181 2" 


SOLOIST 
RAYMOND  HAVENS 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Symphony  in  A  major.  No.  7,  Or.  92    .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?).  1770:  died  at  Vienna.  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
181]  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch  book  that  belonged 
CO  Gnstav  Tetter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottebohm,  were 
tor  the  first  movement.*  Two  sketches  for  the  famous  Allegretto 
are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  59,  No.  3, 
dedicated  in  1818  to  Count  Rasoumovsky.  One  of  the  two  bears  the 
title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There1  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  V  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  "Second  part." 
Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Fastoral  Symphony, 
for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the 
Finale  Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in 
C  sharp  minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the 
theme  to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in 
the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air.  "Nora  Crema^  for  which 
he  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the 
collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

Thayer    states    that     Beethoven    began    the    composition    of    the 

Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.     Prod'homme  believes  that 

the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.     The  autograph  mann- 

iii    that    belongs   to   the  .Mendelssohn   family  of  Berlin   bears   the 

inscription :  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  L812  L3ten  M."    A  clumsy  binder 

cut  the  paper  so  that  only  Hie  lirst  line  of  tin1  .1/  is  to  be  seen.      There 
wa<   therefore  a   dispute  as  to  whether  the  month    were   May.  June, 

<>r  .inly.     Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  s.  L812:  "I  promise 

you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and. 

I    now  have  opportunity,  the  copying  will   not   COSl   you  a   heller." 

I!«-    wrote   OD    July    L9:    "A    new    symphony    is    now    ready.      As    the 

Archduke    Rudolph    will    have    it    copied,   you    will    be   at    no   expense 

in  the  matter."     it   is  generally  believed  that   the  symphony  was 

completed  May  L3,  in  the  hope  that   it   would  be  performed  ;it  ;< 

■  ■  i  .it  Wnitsunl ide. 

The  score  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Aloritz  iron  Pries  and  pub 

•  d   in    L816.     The  edition   for  the  pianoforte  was  dedicated   to 

tin-  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Aiexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

Th<  nth  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 

for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20, 
Reethoven  in  the  same  month  vaiui\  endeavored  to  produce 
them  ■  mcert. 

hi. i. -i  -a  "  rol    ii  .  pp.   LSI, 
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'HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


The  ;iisi  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  al  Vienna,  in  the  large 

hall  of  tin*  l "iiivtTsit v.  on  December  s.  L813. 


See  what  commentators  have  found  in  this  symphony. 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
AJberti  is  suit  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  I>r.  [ken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a 
political  revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  o 
knightly  festival.  Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes 
a  Southern  race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of 
Spain.     An  old  edition   of  the  symphony   gave   this   programmes 

Arrival  of  the  Villagers;  Nuptial  Benediction:  The  Bride's  Pro- 
:i  :  The  Wedding  Feast."  Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the 
nd  movement  the  marriage  ceremony  of  a  village  couple? 
IVOrtigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured  a  procession  in  an  old 
cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while  Durenberg,  a  more  cheerful 
person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous  odalisque. 
The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle  of  giants  or  warriors  of 
the    North    returning    to   their   country    alter    the    fight  :    a    feast    of 

Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the  villagers  after  a  wedding.  Oulibichev  noes 

so  far  as  to  Bay  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken 

el  to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recrea- 

Even   Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as 

"the    apotheosis    of    the    dance."    and    he    reminds    a    friend    of    the 

••St r«"imkaiT*  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals 
Bhould  dance  to  only  ten  of  them:  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night 

spirit    and    his   crew.   and.    if   any   one    plays    j|.    t;iMos  and    benches, 

c.ni-  and  cups,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  ami  lame.  yea.  the  chil- 
dren  in  the  cradle,  fall   to  dancing.     "The  last    movement   of  the 
ei  ih  Symphony,"  Bays  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation.'' 
But  whv  Bhould  anvthinc  be  rend  into  the  music  t»l   il   ■   vV  -   itli 
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Symphony?  It  may  be  thai  the  Abbe  Btadler  was  right  in  saying 
thai  the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower  Austria,  bul  the  Btatemenl  is  of  only  antiquarian  Interest. 

To  them  thai  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
Light  The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the 
commentator.  As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the 
symphony  is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 

* 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  string. 

I.  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto,  A  major,  l  l ;  Allegretto,  A 
minor,  -  l. 

I  I.     Allegrel  to.  A   minor.  '2- 1 . 

III.  Presto,  F  major.  :\-i.* 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  eon  brio,  A  major.  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 

tuberanl  joy. — "unbuttoned  joy."  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said. — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious. 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
B  BOrt  of  coda  to  it.  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 

song 

* 

#  # 

[sadora   Duncan  '"danced"  the  symphony  at   the  Trocadero.   Pari8, 

in   L904;  at   the  .Metropolitan  Opera   House.   New   York.  November  <">. 

3.      She  "danced   and   interpreted"   the  second,   third,  and    fourth 

movements  of  the  symphony  in  Symphony  Sail,  Boston,  December 

ii.  1008,  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty-five  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr,  Strube.  she  danced  these  move 
meiits  again  in  the  same  hall,  November  17.  L909. 


V     .    1  .   L'  :    \'i    \«.i     :    I  .      .      .      .      CLA1  it    I  >EB1 

'..in  ;ii         1 1  i  main  I  1 1  August  22,  led  at   Paris, 

March  26,  i'.'1 

Tin  b\    Debussj  are  three  in  Dumber.    The  flrsl  two, 

•\              and  "i'',   ."   were  produced   at   ;>    Lamoureui   concert. 

Decon  1900,  and  they  wrere  played  b^  the  Bame  orches* 

B,  1901.    The  third.  "Sirdnes,"  wras  first  produced     in 

mm  r y . 

that 
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company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27, 
1901.  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished.  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this 
word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Clouds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
burst  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 


On  the  Programmes  of  Famous  Singers 

Pirate  Dreams  .          .         .         .          .          .         .         . '  .    .      Huerter 

Honey  Chile      ...........  Huerter 

May  the  Maiden        ..........      Carpenter 

Pirate  Dreams  ..........  Huerter 

Brown  Birdeen  .          .   ■      .         .         .  .         .         .         .  Buzzi-Peccia 

The  Voice  and  the  Flute    .........       Densmore 

I  Heard  a  Cry Fisher 

Chinoiserie  ...........          Rybner 

Time  Enough  ...........        Deems  Taylor 

Snow  Fairies  .         .          .          .         .         .         .         .          .          .          .         Forsyth 

The  Auld  Scotch  Songs       ..........    Crist 

Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny .  Bland 
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and  blended  with  it:  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain. — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — lu- 
minous dnst  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard ;  it  Laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  Strings.  The  movement 
begins  Modere.  (i-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance  i.  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhvthme,  44. 

III.  Three  tlntes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
Boons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anime.  12-S. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
t  ion  of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  .lean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
•  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  l,  L5,  May 
1.  December  LIS,  L902;  January  lb,  February  L5,  L903.  He  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  llie  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions: — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive   sonorous    combinations    according    to    the    simplest    relations 

would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  ~  and  LI, 

2.  "After  all   the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 

our  mU8iC  afl  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and   the  whole  work  of  Claude   Debussy  are  as  a   Hat   denial   to  i*\i>vy 

dogmatic  theory.  Bui  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
ical  .'nt  there  Is,  perhaps,  not  one  Instance  of  such  an  important 
>  as  ih is  in  advance.'1 
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Concerto  in  A  minor,  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  54  Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau.   June  8,  1810;   died  at  Endenich,  June  29,  1856) 

Schumann  wrote,  after  lie  had  heard  for  the  first  time  Mendels- 
sohn play  his  own  Concerto  in  G  minor,  that  he  should  never  dream 
of  composing  a  concerto  in  three  movements,  each  complete  in  itself. 
In  January,  1839,  and  at  Vienna,  he  wrote  to  Clara  Wieck,  to  whom 
he  was  betrothed:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise  between  a  sym- 
phony, a  concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot  write  a  con- 
certo for  the  virtuosos :  I  must  plan  something  else." 

It  is  said  that  Schumann  began  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto 
when  he  was  only  seventeen  and  ignorant  of  musical  form,  and  that 
he  made  a  second  attempt  at  Heidelberg  in  1830. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  was  written  at 
Leipsic  in  the  summer  of  1841, — it  was  begun  as  early  as  May, — 
and  it  was  then  called  "Phantasie  in  A  minor."  It  was  played  for 
the  first  time  by  Clara  Schumann,  August  14,  1841,  at  a  private 
rehearsal  at  the  Gewandhaus.  Schumann  wished  in  1843  or  1844 
to  publish  the  work  as  an  "Allegro  affettuoso"  for  pianoforte  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  "Op.  48,"  but  he  could  not  find  a  pub- 
lisher. The  Intermezzo  and  Finale  were  composed  at  Dresden, 
May-July,  1845. 

The  whole  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  by  Clara  Schu- 
mann at  her  concert,  December  4,  1845,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hotel 
de  Saxe,  Dresden,  from  manuscript.  Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted, 
and  Schumann  was  present.  At  this  concert  the  second  version  of 
Schumann's  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  played  for  the 
first  time.  The  movements  of  the  concerto  were  thus  indicated: 
"Allegro  affettuoso,  Andantino,  and  Hondo." 
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The  second  performance  was  at  Leipsic,  January  1,  1846,  when 
Clara  Schumann  was  the  pianist  and  Mendelssohn  conducted.  Ver- 
hulst  attended  a  rehearsal,  and  said  that  the  performance  was 
rather  poor;  the  passage  in  the  Finale  with  the  puzzling  rhythms 
"did  not  go  at  all." 

The  indications  of  the  movements,  "Allegro  Affettuoso,  Inter- 
mezzo, and  Rondo  Vivace,"  were  printed  on  the  programme  of  the 
third  performance, — Vienna,  January  1,  1847, — when  Clara  Schu- 
mann was  the  pianist  and  her  husband  conducted. 


Overture,  "1812,"  in  E-flat  major,  Opus  49  .     Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

Petrograd,  November  6,  1893) 

The  new  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in'  Moscow  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated in  the  summer  of  1881.  Nicholas  Rubinstein  in  the  fall  of 
1880  had  asked  Tchaikovsky  to  compose  something  for  the  service. 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  on  October  10,  1880,  that 
Rubinstein  had  requested  him  to  write  an  important  work  for 
chorus  and  orchestra.  "Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  me  than 
the  manufacturing  of  music  for  such  occasions.  .  .  .  But  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  refuse."  On  the  22d  he  wrote  that  he  had  writ- 
ten two  works  very  rapidly :  "a  festival  overture  for  the  exhibition 
and  a  serenade  in  four  movements  for  string  orchestra." 


AUDITORIUM       -        -        -      LOWELL 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  18,  at  8.15 


Mr.  FORTUNE  GALLO  Presents  the 
SAN  CARLO  GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY  in 


Featuring 

Mme.  TAMAKI  MIURA,  Japanese  Prima  Donna 

as  CIO-CIO-SAN 

Seats  go  on  sale  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  2,  at  Chalifoux's,  Lowell. 
Reservations  now.  Mail  orders  filled.  Seats  in  good  location  will 
also  be  on  sale  at  Garnder's  Temple  of  Music  and  Knuepfer  and 
Dimmock's,  Lawrence. 

Tickets:  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  and  10%  tax 
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The  overture,  "1812,"  \\;is  finished  a1  Kamenka  in  L880.  The 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  year  when  the 
might  of  Napoleon  was  shaken  at  Borodino  and  consumed  in  the 
-  ol  Moscow.  The  overture  was  to  l>e  performed  in  the  public 
square  before  the  church  by  a  colossal  orchestra,  church  bells  were 
i<>  be  used,  ; i ml  big  drums  were  i<>  be  replaced  by  cannon. 

The  repulse  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  <>f  Russia  in  isii!  is  cele- 
i  rated  in  iliis  overt ure. 

The  overture  begins  Largo,  K  il.u  major,  3-4.  Violas  and  violon- 
cellos  play  a  theme  in  four-part  harmony.  Tliis  theme  has  both  ec- 
clesiastical and  folk-sons  character.  Berezovsky  save  that  this  larcro 
is  luiilt  on  a  Russian  hymn,  "God,  preserve  thy  people."  A.fter  the 
climax  an  Andante  comes  in  l-l.  (Hn.es.  clarinets,  and  horns  give 
•  mi  a  gay  fanfare,  while  the  strings  have  a  quieter  cantilena. 

e  main  body  of  the  overture  (Allegro  giusto,  E-flal  minor,  I  li 
begins  with  a  tempestuous  first  theme,  which  is  developed  by  the  I'nll 
orchestra.  Fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  are  heard  sounded  by 
horns  and  cornets.  There  is  a  quieter  second  theme,  and  this  and 
a  third  theme,  or  conclusion  theme  (E-flal  minor),  with  dance 
rhythm  am]  Oriental  character,  is  said  to  characterize  the  Cossacks 
in  the  Russian  Army.  The  fragments  ol*  the  Marseillaise  return, 
ami  are  worked  up  with  other  thematic  material.  It  seems  as  though 
the  French  hymn  were  about  to  triumph,  and  its  first  phrase  is 
sounded  in  almost  complete  form  by  trumpets  and  cornets,  but 
only  io  he  lost  in  an  orchestral  storm.  The  theme  of  the  Largo  is 
heard  as  a  triumphal  anthem:  the  fanfares  heard  before,  now  are 
ased  as  in  a  triumphal  march,  while  ana  in  si  them  the  Russian  Hymn, 
composed  by  Lvoff,  is  thundered  out  i»\  horns,  bassoons,  trombones, 
tuba,  violoncellos,  violas,  ami  basses. 

The  French  army  is  typified,  of  course,  by  the  Marseillaise,  over- 
powered at  last  by  the  Russian  Hymn.  Tchaikovsky  has  been 
charged  with  anachronism ;  for  the  Marseillaise*  was  not  in  favor 
during  the  First  Empire,  and  the  Russian  Hymn  was  not  com 
I  i>\  Lvoff  iiet'oi-c  is:',:;.  This  reproach  is.  however,  not  to  be 
taken  seriously;  for  these  nines  are  used  ;i<  typical  of  two  nations, 
and  ii"i  in  .in\  attempt  at  realism. 

in. i    music   "i    iii'-   .m.i r-.i hi i  .     were   composed    bj  il«>    i.i>i<' 

April    24,    1702,    it    Ktrasburg.      The   Bong    wan   Aral    known    mv   "Chant    dc  i ■ 
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■  •ii   starting   for   P  When    'in  \  Paris,   \u<\    w<  n 

.       thenceforth      npwi  the     rhni    on     or  Chant   d<  -   Mn rnol i 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER    OF  THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Member  of  Faculty,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

1 10  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone.   Copley  0898-R 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 

Telephone.  5316  Haymarket 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Concerts,  Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying,  Recitals 

Voice  Culture,  and  Oratorio— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET   .     .    BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  341 4-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO 

Address.  Symphony  Hall 


RECITAL 


TENOR 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Fitz  Roy  3701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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of  P  i  a  n  o  s 

W\  I  EN  Stradivarius  made  his  violins,  neither 
cost  of  production  nor  volume  of  output 
was  his  chief  concern.  His  mind  was  absorbed  in 
producing  a  masterpiece  II  IS  contribution  to 
the  arl  of  violin  playing. 

The  makers  of  the  Mason  &   Hamlin   Piano  adhere  t«»  the 

M\  ideal.  |f  by  in  of  expenditure  the  Mrson  & 

Hamlin  Piano  could  be  made  finer,  it   would  unhesitatingly 

be  done  and  the  price  increased  accordingly  .  With  them  price 

is  the  Is  idcrat  i.  t  i  he  first . 

It  is  impossible  tocouve}  in  words  an  adequate  Idea  of  the 
snii  I  quality  of  the  Mason  &   Hamlin  Piano.  Only 

' i/.ii ion  <»l  Ita  beauty , 

We  invit<  call  and  hear  it . 
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Elaborate    assortment,    unsurpassed    service     and 
reasonable    prices  —  that    is    why     discriminating 

music  lovers  select  their  musical   instruments   at 

the  "Music  ('enter  of  Brockton." 

Ampicos,  Pianos,  Player-Pianos 
Phonographs   and   Records 

And,  our  new,  finely  appointed  store  enables  us  to 

render  even  better  service      our  assortment  of  high 
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Brahms  .         .         .         .         .     Symphony  No.  i  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Debussy 


Two  Nocturnes 


a. 
b. 

Clouds. 
Festivals 

Schubert 

Borodin 

Wanderer  Fantasy,  Arranged  for  Pianoforte 
and  Orchestra  by  Liszt 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  the  Opera  "Prince  Igor" 


SOLOIST 
FREDERIC  TILLOTSON 


BALDWIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Where  Will  You  Stay  in  Paris? 

You  w  ill  goto  Paris  when  you  go  abroad,  hut  at  what  hotel 
will  you  Btop?  At  what  hotel  in  London  or  Paris  or  Rome? 

What  are  the  best  trains  from  one  great  city  to  another? 

Where  will  you  stop  en  route  for  sightseeing? 

How  much  time  will  the  trip  you  want  to  make  require0 

What  will  it  all  cost? 

It  is  Raymond-Whit  comb's  business  toanswer  these 
questions  and  a  hundred  others — to  obtain  steamship 
and  railway  tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  to  engage 
automobiles,  to  provide  a  complete  and  enjoyable  trip. 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours  (with  expert  escort) 
travel  by  the  best  steamships,  stop  at  the  smart  est  hotels, 
use  high-grade  automobiles  for  local  sightseeing  and  for 
trips  of  several  days.  For  years  they  have  been  the 
ideal  way  to  travel. 

Send  for  our  Europe  Booklet 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Individual  Travel  Service 

prepares  trips  to  follow  your  own  individual  route  and 
make-  advance  arrangements  steamship,  railroad,  hotel, 
for  the  entire  journey.  We  can  relieve  you  of  those 
daily  details  t  hat  annoy  the  average  traveler  and  occupy 
BO  much  time  intended  for  pleasure  and  sightseeing. 

Si  nd  for  the  Raymond-H  hitcomb  (iuide  to  European   Travel 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

The  annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  Mediterranean  Cruise  sails 

Pebru  i  iv  *.uli.  An  ideal  trip  through  the  historic  Mediterranean  at 

itc  \>  m,  \Mth  visits  to  Madeira,  Spain,  Algeria,  the  Riviera, 

I-  :    .  Tunisia,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy 

Land,  I  Igypt  and  ( 'at  taro  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

Winter  tours  to  California,   Hawaii,  Florida  and  South  America. 
Annii.il   Midnight  Sun  Cruise      to    Iceland,    North    Cape,    and    the 

beautiful   Pjordi   of    Norwaj   .       Sailing  June  26,    1  *^—  ♦  on   the 
newest  Cunard  liner  t  S*  S<  "Frenoonia*'    Retet  $625  and  upwards 

S,  tul   fny    hoi, lifts 

Raymond  &  \\  hitcomb  Co. 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68     .  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim: 
"But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the 
flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound? 
He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The 
beginning  is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then 
the  end  comes  of  itself." 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2138 
pages,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ, 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1854  Brahms 
heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
It  impressed  him  greatly,  so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony 
in  the  same  tonality.  That  year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The 
madness  of  Schumann  and  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  Rhine  (February  27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected 
him.  He  wrote  to  Joachim  in  January,  1855,  from  Diisseldorf: 
"I  have  been  trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, have  even  orchestrated  the  first  movement,  and  have  composed 
the  second  and  third."  This  symphony  was  never  completed.  The 
work  as  it  stood  was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes. 
The  first  two  movements  became  later  the  first  and  the  second  of 
the  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement 
"Behold  all  flesh"  in  "A  German  Requiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him  when 
he  was  twenty-two.  Kalbeck  has  much  to  say  about  the  influence 
of  these  works  and  the  tragedy  in  the  Schumann  family  over  Brahms 
as  the  composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of  the 
symphony,  according  to  Kalbeck,  portray  the  relationship  between 
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Brahma  and  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  The  biographer  finds 
significance  in  the  first  measures  poco  sostenuto  that  serve  as  Intro- 
duction to  the  first  allegro.  Ii  as  Richard  Grant  White  who  said 
of  the  German  commentator  <>n  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he 
dived  the  muddier  he  came  up. 

In  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich  an  early 
version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms  was  then 
Bojourning  at  Munster.  He  composed  in  the  morning,  and  the 
afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
hearing  music.  He  left  Hamburg  in  September  of  that  year  for 
his  tirst  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  hi* 
departure  that  the  symphony  was  not  ready,  but  he  had  completed 
a  string  quintet  in  F  minor.  In  1866  Dietrich  asked  Brahms  for  a 
symphony,  that  he  might  perform  it  in  Oldenburg.     Brahms  told 

him  in  answer  that   he  could  not  expect  a  symphony,  but  he  should 

like  in  play  to  him  the  "so-called  'German  Requiem.'" 

Dietrich  saw  the  tirst  movement  in  1862.  It  was  then  without  the 
introduction.  Clara  Schumann  on  .Inly  1  of  that  year  wrote  to 
Joachim  that  Brahms  had  sent  her  the  movement  with  a  "bold" 
beginning.  She  quoted  in  her  letter  the  tirst  four  measures  of  the 
Allegro  as  it  now  stands  ami  said  that  she  had  finally  accustomed 
herself  to  them;  that  tint  movement  was  lull  of  wonderful  beauties 
and  the  treatment  of  the  thematic  material  was  masterly.     Dietrich 

bore  witness  that  this  tirst  movement  was  greatly  changed.  The 
manuscript   in  the  possession  of  Simrock  the  publisher  is  an  old 

copy  by  some  strange  hand.     It  has  a  white  linen  envelope  on  which 

i<  daubed   with  nourishes,  "Sinfonie  von  Johannes   Brahms  .Mas: 

DOC:    Cantab:"    etc..    etc.       Kalbeck    makes    the    delightful    error    of 

translating  the  phrase  "Musicae  doctor  cantabilis."    "Cantabilis !" 

Did   not    Kalbeck   know    the   Latin   name  of  the   university   that    gave 

the  degree  to  Brahms? 

The  manuscripts  of  the  other  movements  are  autographic.  The 
second  movement,  according  to  the  handwriting,  is  the  youngest. 

The    third    and    fourth    are   on    thick    music    paper.      At    the    end    is 

written  ".I.  Brahms  Lichtenthal  Sept.  7<i."  Kalbeck  says  that  the 
Finale  was  conceived  in  the  face  of  the  Zurich  mountains,  in  Bight 
of  Alps  and  the  lake;  and  the  horn  solo  with  the  calling  voices  that 
fade  into  ;i   melancholy  echo  were  undoubtedly    suggested   by   the 
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Alpine*  horn;  the  movement  was  finished  on  the  Island  of  Riigen. 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted.  There  was  a 
performance  a  few  days  later  at  Mannheim  where  Brahms  con- 
ducted. Many  musicians  journeyed  to  hear  the  symphony.  Sim- 
rock  came  in  answer  to  this  letter:  "It's  too  bad  you  are  not  a 
music-director,  otherwise  you  could  have  a  symphony.  It's  at  Carls- 
ruhe on  the  fourth.  I  expect  from  you  and  other  befriended  pub- 
lishers a  testimonial  for  not  bothering  you  about  such  things.''  Sim- 
rock  paid  five  thousand  thalers  for  the  symphony.  He  did  not 
publish  it  till  the  end  of  1877. 

There  was  hot  discussion  of  this  symphony.  Many  in  the  first 
years  characterized  it  as  labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull.  Hanslick's 
article  of  1S7C>  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  popular  dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto 
the  end.  And  in  the  fall  of  1877  Bulow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a 
letter  to  a  German  music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of 
Shakespeare's  most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But 
what  is  the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily, 
much-enduring  Ulysses?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds 
are  forgotten;  that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes 
his  parting  guest  by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arm; 
that  love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calum- 
niating time,"  Ulysses  says: — 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. — 
That  nil.  with  one  consent,  praise  now-horn  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dnst.  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

.More  laud  than  gilt  o*or-dnstod." 

This  much-admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is.  in 

the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramat ist, 

a  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  Infirmities  of  poor  humanity, 

Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what   BtQow  said  aboni  Brahms's 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  lie  will  answer:  "lie  called  it   the  Tenth 

Symphony."  If  yon  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  char- 
acterization, he  will  answer:  kklt  is  the  symphony  that  comes 
vrorthily  after  Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  "it  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's 
ripest  years")  or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say: 
"Only  Brahms  or  Beethoven  could  have  written  it." 

\Ow  wh;it  did  I't'iiow  write'/    "Firsl  after  niv  acquaintance  with 

•Alp- niif.ru .  <-r  Alphorn,  is  .-lit  Instrument  of  wood  and  bark,  with  a  cupped  mouth- 
it   Li  tralght,  and   la  from   three  i"  eight    feet    in  length,     n    is  used  by 

mountaineers   in   Switzerland  and    in  other  countries   for  signals  and   simple   melodlea. 
...  ,      produced  are  the  open   barmonlei  "i    ii"'  tube.     The  "Rana  des   Vachi 

■  h  it      The  born,  ai  beard  at   Grlndelwald,  In  plred   alexia  Chauvet    (1887 
-Tii  to  v  hort  inn  effective  pianoforte  piece,  one  of  lis  "(Mini  Peulllets  d'Album." 

Orchi  bj    II-  mi  M.in'<ii.'i  I.  it  u.i     played  bore  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club, 

Mr  I/ong)  conductor,  January  7.  1902,  The  "i"  for  English  horn  in  Rosstnl'a  ovet 
tun-  '••   ewil  often    played   bj    an   oboe,     The   statement    is   made   In 

i ,  .  •  .,,,, i    m  Revised     Edition  i     thai     i  bis    aolo    wag 

i ended    for    a    tenoroon    and    played    bj     It.      Mr.    Cecil    Forsyth,    In    bil 
•  ;,ti.in."     n]      'ii.it    tl  ii   I     b    tnlHtako,    "based    probablj    on    the    fad 

that  the  en   In   the  old   Italian  notation;   that    I     to  say,  In  the  basi  clea 

:t     proper  pitch."      (The  tenoroon.   new    niwnirte.  wn 
Ik  r  than   Mi.      tanaard  lns(  rumen!  | 
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the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  1.  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
thai  Lb  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  Intractable  and  so 
hard  against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  sym- 
phony the  Tenth,  not  as  though  it   should  be  put  alter  the   Ninth: 

I  should  put  it  between  the  Second  and  the  'Kroica,'  just  as  I  think 
by  the  first  Symphony  should  be  understood,  not  the  first  Beethoven, 
lmt  the  one  composed  by  Mo/aft,  which  is  known  as  the  'Jupiter.'  ' 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  January  3,  L878.    Carl  Zerrahn  conducted. 

The  svmphonv  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings.  The  trombones  appear  only  in  the 
finale. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  On  poco 
BOStenutO,  C  minor.  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first 
movement  proper.  Allegro,  C  minor. 

Second    movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement. 
I'n  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4, 

The  finale  begins  with  an  Adagio,  C  minor,  44.  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  Here  Mr. 
Apt  horp  should  be  quoted  : — 

'•With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  pin  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and 
afterwards  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the 
character  of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of 
wild  exultation  according  to  the  instrument   that   plays  it.     The 

Coloring   IS   enriched    by   the  solemn    tones   of   the    trombones,    which 

appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work 
trying  to  dive  down  into  a  composer's  brain,  and  surmise  what  spe- 

cial  outside  source  his  Inspiration  may  have  had;  but  one  cannot 

help   feeling   that    this  whole  wonderful   episode  may   have  been   sug- 
ed  tO  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn,  as  it  awakens  the 

echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  ;ind  their  echoes. 
\  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones 
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ami  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As  the  horn-tones 
gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the  strings 
sink  lower  and  lower — like  a  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an  im- 
pressive pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  i  in 
C  major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  lias  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  al  what  is  to  come:  and  now  there  hursts  forth 
in  the  strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very 

Hymn  to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously 
and  by  sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar 
melody  in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot 
call  it  plagiarism:  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 


Nocn  i:\is  Xos.  1,  2:  Xuages;  Fetes     ....     Claude  Debussy 

(Bern  at  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1SGL*:  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lainoureux  concert. 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orches- 
tra January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in 
company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lainoureux  concert,  October  27, 
1901.  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  F.nglished.  It 
Is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that   this 

Word    includes    in    the    way    of    diversified    impression    and    special 

lights. 

••  •<  Houds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  In  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 

^festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in   the  atmosphere,  with 

burst  of  brusque  light.  There  Is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (t 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
oately  remain,  always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music,— lu- 
minous dusl  participating  In  the  universal  rhythm  of  .'ill  things. 

':    the    se;i    and    its    i  n  n  n  mern  hie    rhythm;    then    amid    the 

billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  <>f  the  sirens  is 
rd  :  it  laughs  and  pi 
The  Nocturne*  are  scored  as  follows: — 
i.    Two   flutes,   two  oboes,    English   horn,   two  clarinets,   three 

four    horns,    kettledrums,    harp,    strings.      The   movement 

t]  -    Mm. left'-.    8    1 . 

II.      Three    Mutes,    (wo   oboes,    Kn^lish    horn,    two   clarinets,    three 

i» 
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bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.    Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May 
1,  December  115,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations 
would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 
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Grand  Fantasia  in  C  major,  Op.  1 


Franz  Schi  sert 


Symphonically  rearranged  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  by   Franz  Liszt 
(Schubert:  born  at   Lichtenthal,  Dear  Vienna,  Jan.  31,  17!>7:  died  ai   Vienna 
x        19,   is-s.     Liszt:  born  at    Raiding,  Dear  Oedenburg,   Hungary,  Oct 
22,  1811;  died  at   Bayreuth,  July  31,   1886) 

The  imisic  of  iliis  SOng  w;is  composed  in  October.  1816.     The  day  of 

the  month  was  erased  in  the  manuscript,  and  passages  in  the  piano 
accompaniment  are  illegible  on  account  of  alterations.  "Sch&fers 
EQagelied"  was  the  first  of  his  songs  sung  in  public  (by  Jager,  a 

tenor.  February  28,  1819).  In  lSlM  other  solids  were  sung,  and  in 
thai  vear  "Der  Wanderer"  was  advertised  in  the  Vienna  Zeitung 
•  May  29).    A  firm  of  publishers  had  offered  Schubert  800  florins  for 

the    first    twelve    sheets    of    BOUgS.      Among    iheni    were    "Krlkoniic." 

"Gretchen  am  Spinnrad,"  "Dor  Wanderer" ;  and  Schubert  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.  It  is  said  that  "Der  Wanderer"  alone  had  brought 
to  the  publishers  from  the  date  of  publication  to  1861  the  sum  of 
27,000  florins. 

The  Fantasia  in  C, — the  ''Wanderer"  fantasia. — for  pianoforte 
solo,  was  composed  probably  in  1820.  It  was  published  in  1823  and 
dedicated  to  Liebenberg  de  Zittin,  a  pianist.  "Schubert  never  could 
play  it:  he  always  stuck  fast  in  the  last  movement;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  jumped  up  and  cried.  'Let  the  Devil  himself  play  it.'  w 

Liszt  made  his  arrangement  in  1856,  and  it  was  published  in  the 
following  year.  In  a  letter  to  Dionys  I'rnckner.  dated  March  17. 
L856,  he  asked  his  pupil  to  find  <>ut  how  far  the  engraving  of  the 
Schubert  Fantasia  had  progressed,  and  he  said  that  Bronsart  had 
lately  played  it  with  orchestral  accompaniment  at  Jena.  Von  Billow 
was  playing  it  in  1858:  see  his  letter  to  Liszt  (October  lM,  1858),  in 
which  he  spoke  of  an  approaching  performance,  and  added,  -i  shall 
be  curious  about  i  he  effect  of  the  ensemble,  for  I  have  never  heard  it." 
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Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  Act  II.,  No.  17 

Alexander  Porphyrievich  Borodin 

(Born  at  Petrograd,   November  12.  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1SS7) 

These  dances  form  the  final  of  the  second  act  (No.  8  in  the 
opera  is  a  dance  of  young  Polovtsian  girls  following  a  girls'  chorus). 
Willi  some  of  these  dances,  a  choral  song  is  joined.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, the  oboe  supported  by  harp  and  violoncellos  {fizz.)  plays 
the  melody  of  the  women's  chorus.  Then  follows  a  "dance  of  savage 
men."  Allegro  vivo,  with  a  lively  tune  for  clarinet  with  which  the 
former  song  is  joined.  General  dance.  Allegro.  Dance  of  the  pris- 
oners; dance  of  little  boys  alternating  with  dance  of  men  with 
chorus.  "Dance  of  young  girls  with  undulating  movements" — with 
a  return  of  the  song  heard  at  the  beginning;  slow  dance  of  young 
girls  and  rapid  dance  of  little  boys;  dance  of  these  boys  alternating 
witli  dance  of  men  accompanied  by  a  chorus;  general  dance,  Allegro 
COD  spirito  with  chorus. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  finale  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp, 
and  strings. 


The  opera  "Prince  Igor"  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  left 
unfinished  by  Borodin,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakolf  and  Glazou- 
notf,  was  produced  at  Petrograd,  November  4,  1890.  The  chief 
sin-els  were  Mmes.  Olguina  and  Slawina  and  Messrs.  Melnikoll, 
Wassileff,  Ongrinowitch,  and  Stravinsky.*  The  first  performance 
in  the  In  i  led  Stales  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York.  December  30,  L915. 

'FedOf   [gnatisricb   Stravinsky,  the  father  of   Igor   Stravinsky,   the  celebrated  com- 
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Rogers.  L.  J 

Where  Will  You  Stay  in  Paris? 

You  willgo  to  Paris  when  yougo  abroad,  bui  at  what  hotel 
will  you  stop?  At  what  hotel  in  London  or  Paris  or  Rome? 

What  arethebesl  trains  from  onegreal  city  to  another? 

Where  will  you  stop  en  route  for  Bightseeing? 

How  much  time  will  the  trip  you  want  to  make  require? 

What  will  it  all  cost'? 

It  is  Raymond-Wbitcomb's  business  to  answer  these 

questions  and  a  hundred  others — to  obtain  steamship 
and  railway  tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  to  engage 
automobiles,  to  provide  a  complete  and  enjoyable  trip. 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Tours  (with  expert  escort) 
travel  by  the  best  steamships,  stop  at  the  smartest  hotels, 

use  high-grade  automobiles  for  local  sightseeing  and  for 
trips  of  several  days.      For  years  they  have  been   the 
fid  way  to  travel. 

Send  for  our  Europe  Booklet 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Individual  Travel  Service 
prepares  trips  to  follow  your  own  individual  route  and 
makes  advance  arrangements  <  steamship,  railroad,  hotel, 

for  the  entire  journey.  We  can  relieve  you  of  those 
daily  detail- that  annoy  the  average  traveler  and  occupy 
90  much  time  intended  for  pleasure  and  sightseeing. 

Send  for  the  Raymond- Wkitcomb  (/Hide  to  European  Travel 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

The  : i r i r n i ; 1 1  Raymond-Whitcomb  Mo. lit  irranean  Cruise  sails 

l  i  binary  9th.  An  ideal  trip  through  the  historic  Mediterranean  a1 

•i,  with  visits  to  Madeira, Spain,  Algeria,  the  Riviera, 

I-  :    .  Tunisia,  Qreece,  Constantinople,  Syria,  th<-  Holy 

Land,  Egypt  and  Cattaro  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

Winter  tours  tO  California,  Hawaii,  Florida  and  South  America. 

Annual  Midnight  Sun  Cruise  (to  Iceland,  North  Cape,  and  the 
beautiful  Ijords  of  Norway) •  Sailing  June  26,  1924  on  the 
newest Conard  liner,  S.  S.  "Frenoonie."  Kates  $625  and  upward. 

\r>;</  fat   booklets 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

1 7  Temple  Place,  Boston 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  12,  1924 


AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Beethoven         ....         Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

*  I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto;  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Strauss 


Tone    Poem,    "Tod    und    Verklarung,"    ("Death 
and  Transfiguration"),  Op.  24  (after  Lenau) 


Debussy 


.  Two  Nocturnes 


a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 


Wagner 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Si  uphoni  in  A  MA.niK,  No.  »,  Op.  92    .     .     Li  i>wig  van  Beethovkn 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  L6  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  ftrsl  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before 
L81 1  or  even  L810.  Several  of  them  in  the  Bketch  hook  thai  belonged 
co  Gustav  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Nottebohm,  were 

for   the   lirst    ino\ enient .*      Two   sketches   l'or  the   famous   Allegretto 

are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  op.  59,  No.  3, 

dedicated  in  1818  to  Count  Kasoumovskv.  One  of  the  two  hears  the 
title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the  Scherzo,  first 
in  V  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication:  ''Second  part." 
Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  hears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 
for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the  sketches  for  the 
Finale  Beethoven  wrote:  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp  minor,  then  in 
C  sharp  minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but  did  not  use  the 
theme  to  which  the  indication  was  attached.  Another  motive  in 
the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora  Creina,"  for  which 
I  e  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of  George  Thomson,  the 
collector  of  Scottish.  Welsh,  and   Irish  melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  began  in  the  winter  of  lsi  1—12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  hears  the 
inscription  :  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1S1~  13ten  M.M    A  clumsy  binder 

cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  lirst  line  of  the  .1/  is  to  he  seen.  There 
w;is   therefore  ;i   dispute  as  to  whether  the  month   were   May.  dune, 

or  duly.     Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  L812:  "I  promise 

you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next  Academy,  and, 

.  -  1  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  com  yon  a  heller." 

Il<-  wrote  on  duly  1!>:  "A  new  symphony  is  now  ready.  As  the 
Archduke   Kudolph   will    have   il    copied,   you   will    he   ;it    no  expense 

in  the  matter."     it   is  generally  believed  that  the  symphony  was 
completed   May  L3,  in  the  hope  that   it  would  be  performed  at   a 
cerl  ;it  Whitsuntide, 
Th(  e  was  dedicated  t<»  the  Count  Moritz  iron  Fries  and  pub 

»).<•  Thayer-Krehblel  "i  Beethoven,"  rol    li.,  pp.  151,   L52 
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lished  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was  dedicated  to 
the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Knssias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 


* 
*     * 


See  what  commentators  have  found  in  this  symphony. 

One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a 
political  revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a 
knightly  festival.  Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes 
a  Southern  race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of 
Spain.  An  old  edition  of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme: 
"Arrival  of  the  Villagers;  Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Pro- 
cession; The  Wedding  Feast."  Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the 
second  movement  the  marriage  ceremony  of  a  village  couple? 
D'Ortigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured  a  procession  in  an  old 
cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while  Dtirenberg,  a  more  cheerful 
person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  sumptuous  odalisque. 
The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle  of  giants  or  warriors  of 
the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the  fight;  a  feast  of 
Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the  villagers  after  a  wedding.  Oulibichev  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a  drunken 
revel  to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular  recrea- 
tions. Even  Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as 
"the  apotheosis  of  the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the 
"Stromkarl"  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals 
should  dance  to  only  ten  of  them :  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night 
spirit  and  his  crew,  and,  if  any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches, 
cans  and  cups,,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  cradle,  fall  to  dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony,"  says  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

But  why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh 
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Symphony?  It  may  be  thai  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  Baying 
that  the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of 
Lower  Austria,  bnt  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  Interest. 

To  them  thai  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the 
commentator.  As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eve  of  the  beholder,  so  the 
symphony  is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 

*     * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  Antes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  Introduction,  poco  sostennto,  A  major,  44;  Allegretto.  A 
minor,  2-4. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Presto,  F  major,  3-4.* 

I  V,  The  Finale  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy."  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  uas  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 

soi)Lr." 


'to' 


Isadora  Duncan  "danced"  the  symphony  at  the  Trocadexo,  Paris, 
in  L904  :  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  November  6, 
L908,  She  "danced  and  interpreted"  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
movements  of  the  symphony  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  December 
11.  L908,  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty-live  players  from  the  BostOD 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Led  by  Mr,  Strube.  She  danced  these  move- 
ments again  in  the  same  hall,  November  17,  1901). 


"Tod  i  M-  Vbeklabi  sq"   ("Death   .wn  Transfiguration"),  Tons 
poem   w>b  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  24    .    •    .  Richard  Strauss 

(Born  .-it  Munich,  June  n.  is.ni:  now  Living  In  Vienna) 

This  tone  poem  was  composed  ;ii  Munich  in  L888  89.1  '•  u;ls  l"1'1 
lished  al  Munich  in  April,  L891. 

The  first  performance  wbm  from  manuscript,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer,  al  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Con- 
vention of  the  Allgemeine  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre 
of  Eisenach,  June  21,   L890. 

•Mr  Inn   planlel    and   conductor,    no*»    In    this   country, 

17,  191  ■"•.   In   \\  bleb   be  argued  I  bal 

In  0  t   insic'ifl  ■•!    ."■  t 

tn.u.M  ...    irrote  to  bli  >m   Weimar,    November   13,    1889:   "Strauaa 

otmlj  beloved  Ik  i  bad  ••!   w  bolly  unl 

i    i    v.<  re   al    I'Ih   bouae   i"   h<  ar   bli   nem 
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HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


The  tost  performance  bo  Boston  was  a1  a  Symphony  concert, 
February  «*>.  L897.  it  was  performed  again  at  Symphony  concerts 
in  Boston,  March  i>.  L899,  February  7.  L9Q3,  October  21,  L905, 
April  21,  L906,  January  2,  L909,  November  26,  L910,  February  17. 
L912,  February  7.  L913,  ( October  L6,  L915,  May  i.  L917,  April  29,  1921. 

The  tone-poem  was  performed  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  <>n 
March  8,  1904,  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Led  by  the  composer. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  i<>  Friedrich  EUtech*  and  scored  for 
Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  Bmglish  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  lour  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

<  hi  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German. 

The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years  un 
known.  The  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score:  and,  when  the 
score  was  senl  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for 
insertion.  Bauseggei  in  his  Life  of  Hitter  states  that  Strauss  asked 
Kilter    to   write   it     |  p.   87 1. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  : — 

in  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the 
sick  man  <>n  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death. 
Now  he  has  sunk  exhausted  Into  sleep,  and  thou  nearest  only  the  Boft  tick 

Lng  of   the   dock   on   the  wall   in   the   room,   whose   awful  silence   gives   a    fore 

boding  of  the  nearness  of  death,     over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays 
d  Bmile.     Dreams  he    on  the  boundary  of  life,  of  the  golden   tinn 

childhood  I 
But   death  does  net  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  to  his  victim.     Cruelly 
bakes  him  awake,  and  the  light  begins  afresh.    Will  to  live  and  power 

Of    Death]       What     frightful    Wrestling!       Neither    hears    < i IT    the    victory    and 
.•ill   is   silent   once  mo: 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  Bleepless,  as  In  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man 
bis  Life  pass  before  his  Inner  eye.  trait   by  trait   and  Bcene  bj 
■  the  morning  red  of  childhood.  Bhining  bright  In  pure  Innocence!    Then 
the  youth's  saucier  plaj     exerting  and  trying  his  Btrengtb     till  be  ripens  to 

•  !:•  -'h.  in, in  iii   1862  .it   Memralngen,  studied  law  and  music  ;o   Munich,     a  pupil 
of    Rhelnberger   and    Wolmuth,    tic    conducted    a    singing    society,    for    which    be    com 
and  in   isvv  abandoned  the  la^»   rot  mualc       He  was  buaj   i 
.'•  ■  i in .    Si.    Petersburg,    Munich,      in    1898    be    organised    with    Strauss    and 
•  r  the  "i  Dschofi   deutscber  Komponisten."     ii<-  has  written   madrlxnln 

ml  mixed  ••lionises  and  soups.     Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.     He  baa 
■i  ;ni  Important  work.     "Mualkiiathetlsche  Streitfragen"  (1898),  about  von  BQ1 
lettei       programme  music,  ■  ■(<-..  and  s   Stud]    of  Alexander   Rlttt»r    1189S), 
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the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns  with  hoi  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of 
The  one  high  purpose  thai  has  led  him  through  life  was  to  shape  all  he 
saw  transfigured  Into  a  still  more  transfigured  form.  Cold  and  sneering,  the 
worl  -  -  barrier  upon  barrier  In  the  way  of  his  achievement,  [f  he  thinks 
himself  near  his  goal,  a  "Hall  !"  thunders  in  his  ear.  ••.Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup!  Elver  higher  and  onward  go!"  And  bo  he  pushes  forward, 
bo  he  climbs,  d<  »1  from  his  sacred  purpose.     What  be  has  i  vei  sought 

with  his  heart's  deepesl  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.     Seeks 
:  and  finds  it  never.     Whether  he  comprehends  it  mere  clearly  or  that 
•owe  upon  him  gradually,  he  can  yet   never  exhaust   It,  cannot   complete 
it  in  his  spirit.    Then  claims  the  last  stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks 
the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the  eye  with   the  night   Of  death. 
But    from   the   heavenly   spaces   Bounds   mightily    to   greet    him    what    he 

yearningly    BOUghl     for    here:       deliverance     from    the    world,    t  ransliicnrat  ion 
of  the  world. 


There  are  two  versions  of  Ritter's  poem.  The  one  published  above 
Is  taken  from  Strauss's  score.  Bitter  evidently  misunderstood,  in 
(die  instance,  the  composer's  meaning.  The  music  in  the  introduc- 
tion does  not  describe  the  "soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  wall 
in  the  room,"  bul  "the  exhausted  breaths  of  the  sick  man.'1  Thus 
commentators  and  rhapsodists  disagree  among  themselves.  The 
earlier  version  of  the  poem  was  published  <>n  the  programmes  of  the 
concerts  al  Eisenach  and  Weimar. 

Kitier  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Musical  Times  (London): — 

•'Killer    was    exceptionally    well     read     in    all     the    philosophers, 

ancient  and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  higesl  culture.  His  influence 
was  in  the  aature  of  a  storm  wind,  lie  urged  me  to  the  development 
of  the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of    Liszt,    Wagner,   and    Berlioz.     My    symphonic    fantasia.   (Aus 

Ilalien."     is     the    connecting     link     between     the    alA     and     the     new 

methods.."     "Aus  Etalien"  was  composed  in   L886,  and  "Macbeth," 

the   first    Of   the   tone-poems,    w;is  a    work   of   the   next    year.      It    ni;i\ 

here  he  remarked  that  <iusiav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss," 
characterizes  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera 
"Guntram"  (1892  93),  us  a  return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Hon 
Juan,"  t<>  the  chromatic  style  of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists 
ii  i-  not  a  representative  work  of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  Is,  after  all.  the  most  satisfactory  explana 
tion  "f  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  dew  ami  are  net 
content  with  the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busj  with  this  tone 
mi  ;i-  well  as  tii('  others  of  Strauss.  vVilhelm  Btfauke  wrote  a 
pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  with  twenty  one  musical  Illustrations, 
and  made  s  delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  i  and 
Fevei  theme  No.  2.  Eteimann  and  Brandea  have  '"'«'ii  more  moderate, 
elf  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense 
<»!  t  he  grubbi  ng  comments  tors. 

••  i  »..i  1 1 1  and  Transfiguration1'  maj  be  divided  Into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  "tie  ;i  portion  <»f  the  poem  maj  serve  as  motto. 

i.     Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,   I  i.     The  chief  Death  motive 

i-  .i  syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  i<»  the  second  violins  and 

the  viol         \    ad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind 

impanied  bj   borne  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth   <a 


simple  melody,   the   childhood   motive,    announced   by   the   oboe). 
These  three  motives  establish  the  mood  of  the   introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick 
man.  There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What 
Mauke  characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and 
wildly  dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive. 
There  is  a  mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the 
struggle  begins  (full  orchestra,  ///).  There  is  a  second  chromatic 
and  feverish  motive,  which'  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is 
bound  to  a  contrasting  and  ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive 
of  the  struggle.  This  second  feverish  theme  goes  canonically 
through  the  instrumental  groups.  The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted 
(ritenutos).  Trombones,  violoncellos,  and  violas  intone  even  now 
the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just  as  Death  is  about 
to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  mysterious  Death 
motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions 
(meno  mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve).  The  Childhood  motive  re- 
turns (G  major)  in  freer  form.  There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth 
(oboes,  harp,  and  bound  to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made 
him  smile  before  the  struggle,  the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola). 
The  fight  of  manhood  with  the  world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B 
major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo),  waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders 
in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and  kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and 
strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death  (drums  beaten  with  wooden 
drumsticks).     There    is    contrapuntal    elaboration    of    the    Life- 
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struggle  and  Childhood  motives.     The  Transfiguration  motive  is 

heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive  and  the  feverish 
attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and  fury  of  orchestra. 
Thett'  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Tam-tam  and  harp 
knell   the  soul's   departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive.  A  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major),  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration," 


Nocturnes  Nos.  1,  2:  Nuagrs;  Fetes     ....     Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain   (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris. 

March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Xuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orches- 
tra da nuary  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in 
company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27, 
1901.  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished.  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  <>1'  the  nocturne,  btit  with  everything  that  this 
word  includes  in  the  wav  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 
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"  'Clouds' :  the  uncliangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
burst  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — lu- 
minous dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens' :  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm ;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard ;  it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement 
begins  Modere,  6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.    Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May 
1,  December  115,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations 
would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 
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Overture  do  "Tann^hauser" Richard  Wagneb 

•ii  nt  Leipsic,  May  22,  L813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  18 

"Tannhauser  and  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  on  October  19,  L845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Her- 
mann, Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ; 
Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmar, 
Etisse;  Elizabeth,  Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a 
young  shepherd,  Bliss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  a1  the  Stadl 
Theatre,  New  UTork,  April  4.  L859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
Hermann,  Graff;  Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann; 
Walther,  Lotti;  Biterlof,  Orchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reinmar, 
Brandt;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl 
jin.inn  conducted.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  thai  pari 
of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  '"The 
lady  singers  have  but  Little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little 
respectably." 

The  firsl  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  October  22, 
.  .it  a  concerl  of  the  Germania  .Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergman n 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  thai  the  orchestra  was  conn)' 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians,"  A  "Finale"  from  the  opera  was  per 
formed  a1  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  l'7.  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  L857,  a  concerl  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
\   valuable  nee  of  Herr  Louis  Schreider,  solo  trumpet- 

l»l;i\ i •!■  to  the  King  of  I [anover." 

•  overture,  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari 
Dets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  two  bassoons,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings,  begins 
with  .i  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  3  I.  in  which 
the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begltickl  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath,  ich 
Bchauen."  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  al  first  played  piano  i>\  Lower 
wood  wind  instnunents  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trombones 
usl  a  persisteni  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  i<>  a  piania 
«imo  (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  thai  delight  in  tagging  motives 
no  thai  there  mav  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  ftrsl  melodi 
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the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot ; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot ; 

The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not. 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and 
the  motive  that  answers  the  ascending  .typical  figure,  the  motive  for 
violins,  flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passion- 
ate figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the 
violoncellos.  The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  "Dir  tone  Lob !"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than 
before.  A  pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings 
the  appeal  of  Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die 
Grotte,"  the  typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the 
place  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate 
subsidiary  theme  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tann- 
hauser's song,  which  is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian 
music,  still  more  frenetic.  There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin 
figure  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the 
coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant  is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows 
swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortissimo  chant  is  thundered  out  by 
trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 


WORCESTER  TEACHERS  AND  SOLOISTS 


STUDIO  OF  EXPRESSION 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  — COACHING  OF  PAGEANTS  AND  PLAYS 
Studio:  234  DAY  BUILDING  Telephone 


Residence,  12  West  Oberlin  St. 

Telephone  Cedar  1 1 17-W 


TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN 

ELMCREST  STUDIOS,  30  Elm  St.,  Room  9 
Worcester,  Mass. 


TEACHER 
PIANO  and  HARMONY 
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WORCESTER     TEACHERS     AND     SOLOISTS 


;u  Musi- 


BREWER  BUILDING 


31 

VIOLIN.  VIOLA  AND  PIANO 

DANIEL  SILVESTER.  Director 
Dealer  in  Musical  Instruments 
A  Good  STRING  QUARTETTE  Available 
Telephone  Cedar  5044 


58  FRONT  STREET 


VKLNI-K  COXON-BEMIS 

TEACHER  OF 

PIANO  AND  HARMONY 


Studio 

79  Dewey  Street 

Phone.  Park  4915-W 


WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Residence 
1 1  Woodbine  Street 
Phone.  Park  2218-J 


k):3kp.[kne  k;n'   err 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

4  HAVILAND  STREET  Kenmore  1047  BOSTON 

In  Worcester,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Friday  Afternoons,  317  Day  Building 

NINA  FLETCHER 

TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN 
DAY  BUILDING  306  MAIN  STREET 


EDITH  C.  E'KLUND 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO    also    ACCOMPANIST 

STUDIO:     DAY    BUILDING 

WALNUT  STREET 


ARTHUR    J.    MITCHELL 

TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN 

ROOM  236  DAY  BUILDING 
PkoM  P«ffc  5307  10  WALNUT  STREET 

b<    TeL  Shrewtbuijr  30  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Miss  M.  Maude   Bancroft 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

ACCOMPANIST 

4  FEDERAL  PLACE 
STUDIO  WO  R.  MASS. 

44 1  DAY  BLDG.  l.-l-phone 


L. 

TEACHER   OF   PIANO 
STUDIO  ,41  DAY  BUILDING 


N 


:;:•,    l,h:Ilo    A,  Clark 
TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

141  DAY  III  ll.DINi.  WOKi  DII.H 


EDGAR  WILSON 

r  .,1  PIANOFORTE  ud  HARMONY 

I  for  Band,  '  'r<  hcitra  or  \ 

Bldf  .  10  Walnut 

VOOD     IKI  l.l' 
WOR<  I.   II  !•:.  MA 


RUTH  HOWE  DONLEY 

VOICE   and   PIANO 
445  DAY  BUILDING 

[DENCl  7\  Wl.l  I.INC.TON  STR1  II" 

|r|      (       >||7 


Mrs.  Nettie  Green  Arkwell 
PIAI  HARMOI 

.MI   l-l  rXDING  FOR  SINGERS 

DAY  m  ll.hr 


WORCESTER   SCHOOL   OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

PI  CIAI    A  I  n  N  I  [( IN  TO  BEGINNERS 
TALEN1   FURNISHED  I  OR  ALLOC  \  I 
An.v  ArofuonSU!  Roobu  4(i  41  BumaMfc  BMr 

Phon«  p  ,►  <  Main  Si  .  Worcaatar,  M«»«. 
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WORCESTER    TEACHERS    AND    SOLOISTS 


Teacher  of  PIANO  and  HARMONY 

30  ELM  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Studio  Tel.,  Park  51218 

Residence  Studio  Cedar  7279-J 


VOCAL  STUDIOS 

339  MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wedne:day 

270  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 


TEACHER  AND  ACCOMPANIST 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

VOCAL  COACH 

Studio  Studio 

30  ELM  STREET  8  TILTON  STREET 

Worcester,  Mass.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


VOICE   AND   PIANO 

Studio 

7  HIGHLAND  STREET 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST 


TEACHER 


Member  of  Faculty:  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Eoston, 

and  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

110  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,   Copley  0898-R 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 
105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


Ernesto 


Coaching,  Repertoire.  Programme  building 

Concerts,  Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying,  Recitals 

Voice  Culture,  and  Oratorio— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone  Columbus  8993 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET        .  .         BOSTON 


PIANO,   ORGAN,   INTERPRETATION 

And  the  Principles  in  the 

ART  OF  ACCOMPANYING 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST 

CONCERT  ORATORIO 

Address,  Symphony  Hall 


RECITAL 


TENOR 

Vocal  Studios:  22  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Fitz  Roy  3701 
VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The 

Mnzon  &  Hamlin 

Pianoforte 

IT  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  surpassing  tonal  quality  or  the 

Mason  \    I  [ami ID  Piano. 

And  \ct,  thai  which  baffles  verbal  expression  is  a  very  real 

thing. 

If  you  should  play  tin-  Mason  *\  Hamlin  Piano  you  would 
k,,,,  o  if  would  teU  more  than  ••»  thousand  words, 

mi  the  "Woman  Weighing  Pemrls"  tells mor< 
\  «  r  1 1 1 .  •  istrj  than  page  after  page  of  description. 

w<   Invite  you  to  play  and  hear  this  extraordinary   piano. 

M  ASON    cV    II  A  M  LI  N    CO. 

BOS  DON  M-W  YORK 

i  n;  i  is  Boj  Iston  SI 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE 


SALEM 


FORTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1923-1924 


inc.  % 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  17,  at  3.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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ERNEST  B.  DANE  .......        Treasurer 
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STEINWAY 

T/7£   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwi^  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  1  iaid  that  he  wai  the 

a  of  all  unisii.-ians.    A  generation 
later  was  Nun  the  Steinway  PianOi  which 
nowledgc  I  to  be  die  greatest  i 

fortes.      Wh.it   a   pity    it   is   that   the 

not  hinaaell  have 

■    lustrum, 
that   '  I  born 

i    Though  the  Steinway  was  de* 
•i,  it  was  here  in  fine  fur 


I.is/t  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berlioz 

and  Gounod*    And  today,  s  itill  greater 

Steinway    than    these    great    men    knew, 

responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewkti, 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann,  Such,  in 
Fact,  are  the  fortunes  ol  tune,  that  today, 

this    Insti  uinent    of    the    linmo 

this    piano,    more    perfect    than    anv 

Beethoven  ever  dreamed  oi 

I  md  played  end  cherished  not  only 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  music, 

hut  by  the  many  who  are  || 


rt  haoe  made  H  conoinknlly  powtbk  for  mu$it  lootlt  to  M0H  4  Steini/xiy. 
nil  ui\  pltuffittghl  "I  (ninli  dttitirtt  from  Arie  York. 

STLINWAY  8  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E  14th  Street,  New  York 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  J*. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artifcres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Hoens. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 


Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Werner,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen, P, 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Grover,  H. 


Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 

Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendoen,  j. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horns. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Hobns. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Trumpets. 
Mager,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 
Schmeisser,  K. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 


Trombones. 
Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps. 

Holy,  A. 
Delcourt,  L. 


Timpani. 

Ritter,  A. 
Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Librarian. 
Rogers.  L.  J. 


Where  Will  You  Stay  in  Paris? 

You  will  go  to  Paris  when  you  go  abroad,  but  at  what  hotel 
will  you  stop?  At  what  hotel  in  London  or  Paris  or  Rome? 

What  are  the  best  trains  from  one  great  city  to  another? 

Where  will  you  stop  en  route  for  sightseeing? 

How  much  time  will  the  trip  you  want  to  make  require? 

What  will  it  all  cost? 

It  is  Raymond-Whit  comb's  business  to  answer  these 
questions  and  a  hundred  others — to  obtain  steamship 
and  railway  tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  to  engage 
automobiles,  to  provide  a  complete  and  enjoyable  trip. 

Raymond- Whitcomb  Tours  (with  expert  escort) 
travel  by  the  best  steamships,  stop  at  the  smartest  hotels, 
use  high-grade  automobiles  for  local  sightseeing  and  for 
trips  of  several  days.  For  years  they  have  been  the 
ideal  way  to  travel. 

Send  for  our  Europe  Booklet 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Individual  Travel  Service 

prepares  trips  to  follow  your  own  individual  route  and 
makes  advance  arrangements  (steamship,  railroad,  hotel, 
for  the  entire  journey.  We  can  relieve  you  of  those 
daily  details  that  annoy  the  average  traveler  and  occupy 
SO  much  time  intended  for  pleasure  and  sightseeing. 

Send  for  the  Raymond-Whitcomb  Guide  to  European  Travel 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

The  annual  Rayin<>n<l-\\  hitcomb  Mediterranean  Cruise  sails 

February  9th.  An  ideal  trip  through  the  historic  Mediterranean  at 

its b  b1  Beason,  un  d  visits  to  Madeira,  Spain,  Algeria,  t  he  Riviera, 

Italy,  Tunisia,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Holy 

Land,  Egypt  and  Cattaro  in  Jugo-Slavia. 

W  inter  tours  to  California,   I  law  aii,  Horida  and  South  America. 

Annual  Midnight  Sun  Cruise     to    Iceland,    North   Cape,   and    the 
beautiful     Ijords    of     Norway;.         Sailing    June    26,    1924    on    the 

m  wn  ii  Cunard  liner,  S.  S.  "Franoonia."  Kates  $625  and  upward. 

Stud  for   booklets 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

17  TemDle  Place  Tel,  Beach  6964 


EMPIRE  THEATRE 


SALEM 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  17 


AT  3.15 


PROGRAMME 


Dvorak 


I.  Adagio;  allegro  molto. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the 
New  World,"  Op.  95 


Debussy 

a.  "Clouds." 

b.  "Festivals." 


Two  Nocturnes 


Tchaikovsky         .         .         .         .  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1,  in 

B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 
I.     Andante  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso:  Allegro  con  spirito. 
II.     Andantino  semplice:  Allegro  vivace  assai. 
III.     Allegro  con  fuoco. 

Wagner        .         .         .         Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 


SOLOIST 
EDITH  THOMPSON 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Si  kphoxi  i\  E  minor,  No.  5,  "From  the  New  World"  ("Z  Novecho 

S\i:ta"'i.  Or,  !>."> \xTo\    Dvorak 

•  r.-M-n   at    MiUhausen    (Nelahozeves),   near   Kralup,    Bohemia,   September  8, 
L841;  died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904  I 

This  s\  iii]»1ioiiv  was  performed  for  the  ftrsl  time,  in  manuscript, 
by   the    Philharmonic    Society    of   New    York    oil    Friday    afternoon. 

December  i.\  L893.  Anton  Seidl  conducted.  Dvorak  was  present 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mr.  Paur  conductor,  on  December  30  of  the  same  year. 

Dvorak  made  many  sketches  for  the  symphony.  In  the  lirst  of 
the  three  hooks  lie  noted  "Morning,  December  1!).  L892."  Fuller 
sketches  began  January  10.  1893.  The  slow  movement  was  then 
entitled  "Legenda."  The  Scherzo  was  completed  .January  :il  ;  the 
Finale.  .Ma\  25,  L898.  A  large  pari  of  the  instrumentation  was  done 
at  spillville,  la.,  where  many  Bohemians  dwelt. 

When  this  symphony  A\as  played  at  Berlin  in  L900  Dvorak  wrote 
to  Qskar  Nedbal,  who  condncted  it:  "I  semi  you  Kretzschmar's 
analysis  of  the  symphony,  but  omit  that  nonsense  about  my  having 
made  use  of  Tndiaif  and  'American'  themes-  thai  is  a  lie.  I  tried 
to  write  only  in  the  spirit  of  those  national  American  melodies. 
Take  the  introduction  to  the  symphony  as  slowly  as  possible." 

The  symphony  aroused  a  controversy  in  which  there  was  shedding 
of  much  ink.  Hie  controversy  long  ago  died  out,  and  is  probably 
forgotten  even  by  those  who  read  the  polemical  articles  at  the  time 
and  expressed  their  own  opinions.  Hie  symphony  remains.  It  is 
now  without  associations  that  might  prejudice.  It  is  now  enjoyed 
Or  appreciated,  or  possibly  passed  by,  as  music,  and  not  as  an  exhibit 
in  a  case  on   i  rial. 

Yd  it  ma  \  be  a  good  thing  to  recall  t  he  circuuista  nces  of  its  origin  ; 
and.  as  Henry  Fdward  Krehbiel  was  deeply  interested  in  the  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  the  symphony,  it   is  better  to  (piote  his  words*: — 

"Last  spring  the  eminent  Bohemian  composer  published  his  belief 

•From  .-i   little  pamphlet,  "Antonio   Dvorak'i  Quartet    in   r  major,  Op.  '•">"   (Nan 
1894). 
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that  there  was  in  the  songs  of  the  negroes  of  America  'a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  new  National  School  of  Music.'  and  thai  an  intelligent  cul 
tivation  of  them  on  the  part  of  American  composers  might  resull  in 
the  creation  of  an  American  School  of  Composition.  His  utterances 
created  a  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  the  bulk  of  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  flippancy  and  a  misconception  of  the  composer's  mean 
[ng  ami  pin-poses.  Much  of  the  American  criticism,  in  particular, 
was  based  on  the  notion  that  by  American  music  Dr.  Dvorak  meant 
the  solids  of  Stephen  C.  Poster  ami  other  contributors  to  old-time 
negro  minstrelsy,  and  that  the  school  of  which  lie  dreamed  was  to 
devote  itself  to  the  writing  of  variations  on  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home' 
ami  tunes  of  its  class.  Such  a  blunder,  pardonable  enough  in  the 
popular  mind,  was  yet  scarcely  venial  on  the  part  of  composers  and 
newspaper  reviewers  who  had  had  opportunities  to  study  the  metfa 
ods  of  Dr.  Dvorak  in  his  published  compositions.  Neither  is  it  cred 
itable  to  them,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  blameworthy,  that  they 
have  so  long  remained  indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  folksong  which 
America  contains.  Tin1  origin  of  that  folk-song  has  little  to  do  with 
the  argument,  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  in  it  there  are  elements  which 
appeal  to  the  musical  predilections  of  the  American  people,  and  are 
capable  of  utilization  in  compositions  in  the  higher  form.  As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  that  which  is  most  characteristic,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  vital  in  our  folk-song  has  come  from  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
South,  partly  because  those  slaves  lived  in  the  period  of  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  social  development  which  produces  folk-song,  partlj 
because  they  lived  a  life  that  prompted  utterance  in  song,  and  partly 
because  as  a  race  the  negroes  are  musical  by  nature.  Being  musical 
and  Living  a  life  that  had  in  it  romantic  elements  of  pleasure  as  well 
BJB  Buffering,  they  gave  expression   to  those  elements  in   soii^s,   which 

reflect  their  original  nature  as  modified  by  their  American  environ 
ineiii.     Dr.  Dvofak,  to  whom  music  is  a  language,  was  able  quickly 
!<»  discern  the  characteristics  of  the  new   idiom  and  id  recognise  it* 
availability  and  value.     ll<-  recognized,  i<»<».  what  his  critics  forgot, 
that  that  music  is  entitled  to  be  called  characteristic  of  ;i  people 

which  Lii\e^  the  greatest   pleasure  In  the  largest   fraction  of  a   people. 

D  was  therefore  ;<  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  the  melodies 
whieh  make  the  successful  appeal  were  cause  or  effectj  in  either 

e  t  hey  were  wort  h\  of  h is  ;i  t  tent  ion. 

uHe  has  nol  said  these  things  in  words,  but  he  has  proclaimed 
them  in  ;i  manner  more  eloquent  and  emphatic:  he  has  composed  a 
symphony,  ;i  quartet,  and  a  quintet  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
his  theories,  The  symphony  he  wrote  in  New  York,  the  chamber 
music  in  spilhilie.  [a.,  ,i  village  which  contains  ;i  large  Bohemian 
populat  ion." 
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Claude  Debussy 


(Born  at  St.  Germain  (8elne  and  Oise),  August  22,  L862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  arc  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Feies,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamonrem  concert, 
Paris.  December  9,  L900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orches- 
tra January  6,  L901.    The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  firsl  produced — in 

company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureuz  concert.  October  i*7, 
L90L  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight   that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  ''the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished.  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The   title  'Nocturnes'   is   intended   to   have   here   a   more   general 

and.  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.     We,  then,  are  not  con 
cerned  with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this 
wnr.i   includes  in   the  way  of  diversified   impression   and   special 
Lights. 

"'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky.  with  tin- 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
witli  wliii 

u 'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 

burst  of  brusque  Light.     There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession    ta 
dazzling  and   wholly   idealistic  vision)    passing  through   the   festival 
and    blended    with     it:    but     the    main     idea    and    substance    obsti 
[lately    remain,-     always    the    festival    and    its    blended     music, — lu- 
minous dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard  ;   it   laughs  and  passes." 

The    Nocturnes  are  scored    as   follows: — 

I.    Two   flutes,   two  (d)oes.   English   horn,   two  clarinets,   three 

bassoons,    \>>uv    horns,    kettledrums,    harp,    strings.      The   movement 
infl  Mod  ore.  6-4. 
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II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  -horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.    Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May 
r,  December  1J5,  1902 ;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations 
would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 


On  the  Programmes  of  Famous  Singers 

BAG  OF  WHISTLES,  A.     Bainbridge  Crist .60 

BIRD,  Op.  2,     Dwight  Fiske  ----------  .40 

CONSECRATION.     Charles  Fonteyn  Manney .50 

CONTENTMENT.     Mary  Turner  Salter .60 

FROM  THE  HILLS  OF  DREAM.     Cecil  Forsyth  ...        -  .50 

I  LOVE,  AND  THE  WORLD  IS  MINE.     Charles  Fonteyn  Manney        -  .60 

I  HEARD  A  CRY,  Oo.  18,  No.  1.     William  Arms  Fisher         ...  .40 

MOTHER-HEART,  THE.     Samuel  Richards  Gaines  ....  .60 

SING  A  SONG  OF  ROSES.     Fay  Foster       ------  .60 

SNOW  FAIRIES.     Cecil  Forsyth .60 

SO   SWEETE  IS  SHEE      William  Arms  Fisher  (Arranger)  .30 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.    A.  Buzzi-Peccia  .60 

VOX  INVICTA.     Mary  Turner  Salter .60 

WINTER.     Fay  Foster .60 

SHE  RESTED  BY  THE  BROKEN  BROOK.    Coleridge-Taylor      -        -  .60 

THE  FALTERING  DUSK.     Kramer .60 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  L,  ix  B-flat  .minor.  Op.  ~'.\ 

Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Yotkinsk.  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7.  ls40: 
died  at    Petrograd,  November  (3,  1893) 

The  very  first  performance  of  this  concerto  in  public  was  at  Bos- 
ton, in  Music  Hall,  October  25,  1875,  when  Hans  von  Bulow  was  the 
pianist. 

In  1S74  Tchaikovsky  was  a  teacher  of  theory  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. (He began  his  duties  at  that  institution  in  1866  at  a  sal- 
ary of  thirty  dollars  a  month.)  On  December  13,  1874,  he  wrote  to 
liis  brother  Anatol :  "I  am  wholly  absorbed  in  the  composition  of  a 
pianoforte  concerto,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  Rubinstein  i  Nich- 
olas) should  play  it  in  his  concert.  I  make  slow  progress  with  the 
work,  and  without  real  success:  but  I  stick  fast  to  my  principles, 
and  cudgel  my  brain  to  subtilize  pianoforte  passages:  as  a  result  I 
am  somewhat  nervous,  so  that  I  should  much  like  to  make  a  trip  to 
Kiel]  for  the  purpose  of  diversion." 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  long  introduction.  Andante  non 
troppo  e  molto  maestoso,  3-4,  which  is  based  and  developed  on  its 
own  peculiar  theme.  After  a  short  prelude  in  B-flat  minor  by  full 
orchestra  there  is  modulation  to  D-flat  major.  The  stately  theme  is 
sung  by  first  violins  and  violoncellos  in  octaves;  wood-wind  and 
horns  furnish  a  background,  and  full  chords  are  swept  by  the  pian- 
ist 'Hie  pianoforte  repeats  and  varies  the  theme,  which  leads  to  a 
cadenza:  and  after  a  series  of  imitations  between  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  the  great  ihenie  is  proclaimed  by  all  the  violins,  violas. 
and  violoncellos  in  double  octaves.  There  is  a  short  coda.  Har- 
monies in  the  br;iss  lend  to  the  key  of  I J  flat  minor  and  the  main  body 
Of  the  first  movement.  Allegro  con  spirilo.  11.  The  chief  theme  is 
the  beggar  tune  above  mentioned,  a   tune  in   nervous  rhythm,  given 

out  by  the  pianoforte.    The  rhythmic  movement  in  the  course  of  the 

dialogue  between  s<»lo  instrument   and  orchestra   is  hurried   into  ^i\ 
teenths.      Then    follows    an    episode    with    the    second    theme,    an    c\ 

pressive  melody  announced  by  woodwind  and  horns.  A  subsidiary 
and  sensuous  theme  in  a  fiat  major  is  whispered  by  the  muted 
>triuLr<.    The  second  theme  is  developed  and  led  to  a  mighty  con 
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ONLY  BOSTON  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON 
Seats,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  (plus  tax) 


ONLY  BOSTON  RECITAL  THIS  SEASON 


PIANO 

Slats,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  (plus  tax) 


"THE  GLORIOUS  VOICE" 
Contralto,  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 

Seats,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50  (plus  tax) 


THE  FAMED  PIANIST 
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Beethoven's  Mighty  Masterpiece 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


The   Combined   Chorus  of  the   HARVARD    GLEE 
CLUB  and  the  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 


A  QUARTET  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SOLOISTS 


TICKETS    NOW,     $1.00,    $1.50,    $2.00,    $2.50    (no  tax) 

Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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elusion  in-  G  minor.  The  sensuous  theme  reappears,  is  developed  at 
length,  and  there  is  a  return  to  the  beggar  melody.  In  the  free  fan- 
tasia the  second  theme  is  worked  out  at  length  to  a  powerful  climax. 
The  pianoforte  attacks  a  formidable  cadenza  on  figures  from  this 
theme.  The  sensuous,  caressing  melody  reappears  near  the  end,  and 
swells  to  fortissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  semplice,  D -flat  major,  6-8,  is  a 
combination  of  slow  movement  and  scherzo.  The  first  theme  is  a 
lullaby,  sung  by  the  flute  and  repeated  by  the  pianoforte.  The 
second  theme,  chiefly  in  D  major,  is  of  a  curious  pastoral  nature, 
and  is  given  out  by  oboe,  clarinets,  bassoons.  The  first  theme  re- 
turns in  the  violoncellos.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  of 
scherzo  character.  Violas  and  violoncellos  play  the  French  "chan- 
son." After  a  cadenza  of  the  pianoforte  the  lullaby  melody  returns 
in  D -flat  major  and  is  developed. 

The  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco,  B-flat  minor,  3-4,  is  a  rondo  on 
three  themes.  After  four  measures  of  orchestral  introduction  the 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  melody,  a  wild  and  characteristic 
Slav  dance.  The  second  theme  is  also  exceedingly  characteristic. 
After  the  exposition  by  the  orchestra  it  is  developed  for  a  short 
time,  and  suddenly  the  third  theme  (violins)  enters.  After  develop- 
ment according  to  the  rules  of  the  rondo,  the  tempo  is  changed  to 
allegro  vivo,  and  a  coda  on  the  first  theme  brings  the  end. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  At  a  concert  orga- 
nized by  Wendlin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wtirzburg  and 
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Biayence,  and  composer,  for  the  production  of  certain  works,  Wagner 
conducted  this  Prelude  and  the  overture  to  "Tannhauser."  The  hall 
was  nearly  empty,  but  the  Prelude  was  received  with  so  much  favor 
that  it  was  immediately  played  a  second  time.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21, 1SGS.* 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the 
classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are 
closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on 
four  chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C 
major  is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  de- 
veloped, and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  devel- 
oped from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued 
style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultane- 
ously with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a 
coda  wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a 
stretto. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1S45, 
but  the  scenario  then  sketched  differed  widely  from  the  one  adopted. 
Wagner  worked  on  the  music  at  Biebrich  in  1SG2. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

•The  chief  singers  at  this   first   performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,   Munich, 
were   Betz,    Hans  Sachs;   Bansewein,   Pogner;    HOlael,    Beckmesser;   Schloaser,    David; 
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tent to  judge  declare  that  its  worth  far  exceeds 
its  price,  for  into  it  is  built  that  which  is  beyond 
the  measurement  of  money. 

Like  the  old  Cremona  violins  its  enduring  beauty  of  tone 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  musicians.  A  generation 
later  was  born  the  Stein  way  Piano,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
pianofortes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
greatest  master  could  not  himself  have 
played  upon  the  greatest  instrument  — 
that  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
together!  Though  the  Stein  way  was  de* 
nied  Beethoven,  it  was  here  in  time  for 


Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  for  Wagner,  Berlioz 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  greater 
Steinway  than  these  great  men  knew, 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann.  Such,  in 
fact,  are  the  fortunes  of  time,  that  today, 
this  Instrument  of  the  Immortals, 
this  piano,  more  perfect  than  any 
Beethoven  ever  dreamed  of,  can  be  pos*- 
sessed  and  played  and  cherished  not  only 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masters  of  music, 
but  by  the  many  who  are  its  lovers. 


Steinway  &  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  own  a  Steinway- 
Prices:  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  New  York- 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
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CHANGE  IN  PROGRAMME 

Instead   of  Humperdinck's   Prelude   there   will   be 
played : 


Ravel         .         ...         .         .       "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  (Orchestral 

Excerpts,  First  Series) 
Nocturne  — Interlude  — Danse  Guerriere 
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SMITH  COLLEGE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Forty-third  Season,  1923-1924 
PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  12 


AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .....     Symphony  No.  i  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Humperdinck 


.     Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Hansel  und  Gretd  ' 


Haydn 


I.     Allegro  rnoderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro . 


Borodin    . 


Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violoncello 


Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor" 


SOLOIST 
JEAN  BEDETTI 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  1,  Or.  68  Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833 ;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim : 
"But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the 
flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound? 
He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies :  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The 
beginning  is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then 
the  end  comes  of  itself." 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2138 
pages,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ, 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1854  Brahms 
heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
It  impressed  him  greatly,  so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony 
in  the  same  tonality.  That  year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The 
madness  of  Schumann  and  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  Rhine  (February  27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected 
him.  He  wrote  to  Joachim  in  January,  1855,  from  Dtisseldorf : 
"I  have  been  trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony  during  the  past  sum- 
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mer,  have  even  orchestrated  the  firsl  movement,  and  have  composed 
the  second  and  third."  This  symphony  was  never  completed.  The 
work  as  h  stood  was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes. 
The  liisi  two  movements  became  later  the  first  and  the  second  of 
the  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement 
"Behold  all  flesh"  in  "A  German  Requiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him  when 
he  was  twenty-two.  Kalbeek  lias  much  t<>  say  about  the  influence 
of  these  works  and  the  tragedy  in  the  Schumann  family  over  Brahms 
as  the  composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of  the 
symphony,  according  to  Kalbeek,  portray  the  relationship  between 
Brahms  and  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  biographer  finds 
significance  in  the  first  measures  poco  sostennto  that  serve  as  intro- 
duction to  the  first  allegro.  It  as  Richard  Grant  White  who  said 
of  the  German  commentator  on  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he 
dived  the  muddier  lie  came  tip. 

In  L862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich  an  early 
version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms  was  then 
sojourning  at  Minister.  He  composed  in  the  morning,  and  the 
afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
hearing  music.  lie  left  Hamburg  in  September  of  that  year  for 
his  first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  his 
departure  that  the  symphony  was  not  ready,  but  he  had  completed 
a  string  quintet  in  F  minor.  In  1866  Dietrich  asked  Brahms  for  a 
symphony,  that  Ik1  might  perforin  it  in  Oldenburg.  Brahms  told 
him  in  answer  that  he  could  not  expect  a  symphony,  but  he  should 
like  io  play  to  him  the  "so-called  'German  Requiem."' 

Dietrich  saw  the  first  movement  in  1S62.  It  was  then  without  the 
introduction.  Clara  Schumann  on  July  1  of  that  year  wrote  to 
Joachim    that    Brahms   had    sent    her   the   movement    with    a    "bold" 

beginning,    she  quoted  in  her  letter  the  first  four  measures  of  the 

Allegro  ;i^   it    now    stands  and   said   that   she  had    finally  accustomed 

herself  to  them;  that  tint  movement  was  full  of  wonderful  beauties 

and  the  treatment  Of  the  thematic  material  was  masterly.  Dietrich 
bore  witness  that  this  first  movement  was  greatly  changed.  The 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Simrock  1  he  publisher  is  an  old 
copy  by  some  strange  hand.     It   has  a  white  linen  envelope  on  which 

is  daubed   with  flourishes.  "Sinfonie  von  Johannes   Brahms   .Mas: 
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for  two  reasons:  to  better  display  our  stock  so  that  its  wide 
variety  may  be  more  fully  available,  and  to  provide  better 
accommodations  for  our  patrons.  Our  large  and  appreciative 
holiday  trade  has  abundantly  shown  how  wise  it  was  to 
make  these  changes. 
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Doc:  Cantab:"  etc.,  etc.  Kalbeck  makes  the  delightful  error  of 
translating  the  phrase  "Musicae  doctor  cantabilis."  "Cantabilis  :*' 
Did  not  Kalbeck  know  the  Latin  aame  of  the  university  that  gave 
the  degree  to  Brahms? 

The  manuscripts  of  the  other  movements  arc  autographic.  The 
socui, i  movement,  according  to  the  handwriting,  is  the  youngest. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  on  thick  music  paper.  At  the  end  is 
written  •••!.  Brahms  LichtenthaJ  Sept.  76."  Kalbeck  says  that  the 
Finale  was  conceived  in  the  face  of  the  Zurich  mountains,  in  sight 
of  Alps  and  the  lake:  and  the  horn  solo  with  the  calling  voices  that 
fade  into  a  melancholy  echo  were  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the 
Alpine*  horn:  the  movement  was  finished  on  the  Island  of  Rugen. 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4.  1876.  Dessoff  conducted.  There  was  a 
performance  a  few  days  later  at  Mannheim   where   Brahms  con 

*Alpenhorn,  or  Alphorn,  is  an  Instrument  of  wood  and  bark,  with  a  cupped  mouth- 
It  is  nearly  straight,  and  is  from  tin to  eight   feet   in  length.     It  is  ased  by 

mountaineers  in  Switzerland  and  in  other  countries  for  Bignals  and  simple  melodies. 
The  tunes  produced  are  the  open   harmonies  of   the  tube.     The   •Kan/,  des  Vachet 

lated  wiih  ir.  The  horn,  as  heard  at  Orindelwald.  inspired  Alexis  Chauvet  (1  S-".T 
Tl  '  tn  write  ;'  Bhorl  but  effective  pianoforte  piece,  one  of  his  "Cinq  Feuilleta  d' Album." 
Orchestrated  by  Benri  Bfarechal,  it  was  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club, 
.Mr.  Longy  conductor,  January  7.  1902.  The  solo  fur  English  horn  in  Rossini's  over 
ture  tn  .'William  Tell"  is  too  often  played  by  an  oboe.  Tin1  Statement  is  made  in 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Revised  Edition)  that  this  solo  was 
originally  intended  fur  a  tenoroon  and  played  by  if.  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth,  in  his 
"Orchestration,"  Bays  that  this  assertion  is  a  mistake,  "based  probably  on  the  fact 
that  the  part  was  written  in  the  old  Italian  notation:  that  is  to  say.  ii'i  the  hass  clef 
an  octave  below  its  proper  pitch."  (The  tenoroon,  now  obsolete,  was  a  small  bns 
pitched  a  fifth  higher  than   the  standard  Instrument.) 
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ducted.  Many  musicians  journeyed  to  hear  the  symphony,  sim- 
rock  came  in  answer  to  this  letter:  "It's  too  bad  you  arc  not  a 
music-director,  otherwise  you  could  have  a  symphony.  It's  at  Carls- 
ruhe  on  the  fourth.  1  expect  from  you  and  other  befriended  pub- 
lishers a  testimonial  for  not  bothering  you  about  such  things.''  Sim- 
rock  paid  five  thousand  thalers  for  the  symphony.  He  did  not 
publish  it   till  the  end  of  1S7T. 

There  was  hot  discussion  of  tliis  symphony.  Many  in  the  first 
years  characterized  it  as  labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull,  Banslick's 
article  of  L876  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  popular  dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto 
the  end.  And  in  the  fall  of  1877  Btilow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a 
letter  to  a  German  music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of 
Shakespeare's  most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But 
what  is  the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily, 
much-enduring  Ulysses?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds 
are  forgotten;  that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes 
his  parting  guest  by  the  hand."  and  grasps  the  coiner  in  his  arm; 
that  love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  to  ''envious  and  calum- 
niating time."  1'lvsses  says: — 

1  mk'  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. — 
That   all.    wiih    one   consent,   praise   new-born   gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 
And  give  to  dust,   that   is  a   little  uilt. 
More  Laud  than  gill  o'er-dusted." 

This  much  admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is.  in 
i  ho  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intent  ion  of  the  dramatist, 
;i  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  Infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 
Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  Billow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  If  yon  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  char- 
acterization, he  will  answer:  "It  is  the  symphony  that  comes 
worthily  alter  IJoot  ho\  en's  Ninth":  or.  "It  is  worthy  of  l»eet  lioven's 
ripest  years";  or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say: 
*'   i\    I  Ira  Inn--  or  Beethoven  could  have  written  it." 
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N<»w  what  did  Billow  write?  "First  alter  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  \<>.  I,  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  works  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so 
hard  against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  sym- 
phony ilie  Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Ninth: 
I  should  put  it  between  the  Second  and  the  'Kroica,'  just  as  1  think 
by  the  first  Symphony  should  be  understood,  not  the  first  Beethoven. 
but   the  one  composed  by  .Mozart,  which  is  known  as  the  'Jupiter.'  ' 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  .Musical 
Association,  January  3,  1878.    Carl  Zerrahn  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets. 
two  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings.  The  trombones  appear  only  in  the 
finale. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Dn  poco 
BOstenutO,  C  minor.  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first 
movement  proper,  Allegro,  C  minor. 

Second    movement.  Andante  sostennto.   E  major,  3-4. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement, 
I'll  ]»oco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A  Hat  major.  1*4. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  Adagio,  r  minor.  4-4,  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  1  lie  allegro  which  follows.  Here  .Mr. 
Apthorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  pin  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid    hushed,    tremulous   harmonies   in    the   strings,    the   horn    and 
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afterwards  the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the 
character  of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of 
wild  exultation  according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The 
coloring  is  enriched  by  the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work 
trying  to  dive  down  into  a  composer's  brain,  and  surmise  what  spe- 
cial outside  source  his  inspiration  may  have  had;  but  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn,  as  it  awakens  the 
echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes. 
A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones 
and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As  the  horn-tones 
gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the  strings 
sink  lower  and  lower — like  a  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an  im- 
pressive pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in 
C  major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth 
in  the  strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very 
Hymn  to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously 
and  by  sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar 
melody  in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot 
call  it  plagiarism :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 


(Formerly  one  of  the  prominent  First  Violins  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Original  Compositions  for  'Violin  and  Piano 

Caprice  caracteristique.  Op.  15  . 
*Chant  romantique.  Op.  16,  No.  2 
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Harlequin.     Op.  22,  No.  1 
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*Madrigale.    Op.  20,  No.  1 

Perpetuum  mobile.     Op.  21,  No.  2 

Poeme  legendaire.    Op.  21,  No.  1 
*Romanza,  in  G.    Op.  14 

Salterello  scherzante.     Op.  18 

Southern  frolic.     Op.  22,  No.  2 

Souvenir  du  danse.  Op.  22,  No.  3 
*VaIse  caprice.    Op.  16,  No.  1 

*Also  published  for  'cello 

Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginny.     By  James  A.  Bland 
Mr.  Rissland's  arrangement  as  played  by  MISCHA  ELMAN 
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PREL1  Dl  TO  "HXN8BL    DND   <im  ill"       .     .       BnOELBBRT    Hi   MPBRDIXCK 

ii   at    Slegburg    (Rhineland),   September    i.   1854;   died   m    Keu-Strelitz, 

September  28,*  iml'1  • 

••ihuiM'l  and  Gretel,"  a  Fairy  opera  in  three  scenes,  was  produced 
;it  the  Court  Theatre  in  Weimar  on  December  23,  L893.  Miss  Bchu 
berl  was  the  first  Hansel,  and  Richard  Strauss  was  die  conductor. 
The  success  of  the  opera  was  immediate.  On  December  30,  L893, 
the  opera  was  produced  at  Munich  with  Miss  Borchers  as  Hansel 
and  Miss  Dressier  as  Gretel.  It  was  theo  produced  in  Carlsruhe, 
Darmstadt,  Berlin  (October  13,  1894),  Dresden.  Vienna,  Stuttgart, 
Brunswick,  Dessau.  In  ism  it  was  performed  four  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  times  in  Germany  alone.  The  libretto  by  Adelheid 
Write,  a    sister  of  the   composer,   was  soon    translated    into    French 

}<\  Catulle  Memles  for  the  performance  in  Paris,  but  the  opera  was 
Dot   produced  there  until  Mav  30,  1900. 


Concerto  in  I>  major,  for  Violoncello Josef  Haydn 

(Born    at    Rohrau-on-the-Leitha,    Lower    Austria.    March    31,    IT.".*-':    died    at 

Vienna,  .May  :;i.  1809) 

Haydn  wrote  at  least  six  concertos  for  violoncello.  Three  are 
Darned  in  his  own  catalogue  of  works.  They  were  all  composed  ai 
Esterh&z,  from  1 771  to  1 783. 

The  concerto  played  at   this  concert  was  composed  in  L783f  for 
Haydn's  friend  and  pupil,  A 1 1 1 < mi  Kraft   (Krafft),  solo  violoncellist 
•  •I    Prince   Esterhazy's  orchestra,  ami   ii    was  the  only  one  of  the 
concertos  that   was  published.     It  even   reached   a   second  edition. 
In  Audio's  new  edition,  <>|>.  KM.  the  violoncello  pan  was  revised 
h\    k.  E.  Bockmlihl,  and  an  accompaniment   for  pianoforte  was  ar 
_««l  i.\  <;.  Groltermann.    Cadenzas  wore  added  lo  Carl  Reinecke. 
\niiii]  Kraft   was  born  at    Rokitzau,  near  Pilsen  in   Bohemia,  on 
ember  30,  17~>l.\    The  son  of  a  brewer  ami  music  lover,  ho  studied 
the  violoncello,  then  went  t<»  Prague  to  study  law.     Afterwards  he 
to  \  ienna,  and  Haydn  engaged  him  for  the  orchestra  at  Ester 
He  became  a  member  January   I.  I  <7v  and  remained  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  orchestra  in   1790,     Then   be  became  ;i  chambei 
musician   to   Prince  Grassalkowitsch,  and   in    L79o  t<»   Prince   Loh 

kowitz,  in   wi be  died,   August   28,   1820.     Haydn   began 

ive  him  lessoiiH  in  composition,  but,  when  he  began   to  neglect 
bis  instrument,  Haydn  told  him  he  had  learned  enough.     Ii   is  said 

mii  by  th<     v  ■  i    i 'i •  iii.    .i.i tc   September 

'ii'  i       i.ti    i  ii  \  .in'     (vol     ii    i'     i  DO  ' 
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that  the  violoncello  part  in  Beethoven's  triple  concerto  was  intended 
for  Kraft.  Among  Kraft's  compositions  are  sonatas  for  violoncello, 
and  duos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  and  for  two  violoncellos.  He 
also  wrote  for  two  baritones  and  violoncello.  His  son  and  pupil 
Mcolaus   (1778-1853)   was  a  distinguished  violoncellist. 

Haydn's  accompaniment  is  for  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  two  oboes, 
and  two  horns. 

Francois  Auguste  Gevaert  (1828-1908)  revised  this  concerto, 
added  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  and  two  bassoons  to  the  score,  and 
wrote  cadenzas.  He  dedicated  this  version  "to  the  memory  of  the 
highly  gifted  virtuoso,  Joseph  Servais." 

The  concerto  was  first  played  in  Boston  by  Mr.  Anton  Hekking  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  22,  1890. 
He  then  played  a  long  cadenza  by  Oarl  Keinecke.  There  was  no 
indication  in  the  Programme  Book  concerning  the  version  then  used. 

I.  There  is  an  introductory  orchestral  ritornello,  Allegro  mod- 
era  to,  D  major,  4-4,  in  which  the  first  and  second  themes  are  an- 
nounced with  passage  work.  The  solo  instrument  gives  out  the 
first  theme.  There  is  virtuoso  passage-work.  After  a  short  or- 
chestral tutti  the  second  theme  appears  in  A  major.  The  solo  part 
employs  new  thematic  material  or  has  brilliant  show  passages  until 
the  second  theme  returns  in  the  tonic.  An  unaccompanied  cadenza 
leads  to  a  short  and  final  tutti. 

II.  Adagio,  A  major,  2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  in  C  major. 

III.  Allegro,  D  major,  6-8.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two  chief 
themes  with  some  subsidiaries.    Gevaert  introduced  here  a  cadenza. 
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POLOVTSIAM    DANCES   FROM    "PbINCI  Igor,"  Act  II.,  No.   17 

Alexander  Porphyrievich  Borodin 

(Born  at  Petrogrrad.  November  12,  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1SS7) 

These  dances  form  the  final  of  the  second  act  (No.  8  in  the 
opera  is  a  dance  of  young  Polovteiau  girls  following  a  girls'  chorus). 
With  some  of  these  dances,  a  choral  song  is  joined.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, the  oboe  supported  by  harp  and  violoncellos  {pizz. )  plays 
the  melody  of  the  women's  chorus.  Then  follows  a  ''dance  of  savage 
men,"  Allegro  vivo,  with  a  lively  tune  for  clarinet  with  which  the 
former  song  is  joined,  (ieneral  dance,  Allegro.  Dance  of  the  pris- 
oners; dance  of  little  boys  alternating  with  dance  of  men  with 
chorus.  ''Dance  of  young  girls  with  undulating  movements" — with 
a  return  of  the  song  heard  at  the  beginning;  slow  dance  of  young 
girls  and  rapid  dance  of  little  boys;  dance  of  these  boys  alternating 
with  dance  of  men  accompanied  by  a  chorus;  general  dance,  Allegro 
con  spirito  with  chorus. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  finale  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  snare 
din  in.  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp, 
and  strings. 


The  opera  "Prince  Igor'  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  left 
unfinished  by  Borodin,  completed  by  Kimskv-Korsakoff  and  Glazou- 
noir.  was  produced  at  Petrograd,  November  1,  1890.  The  chief 
singers  were  Mines.  Olguina  and  Blawina  and  Messrs.  Melnikoff, 
Wassileff,  Ougrinowitch,  and  Stravinsky.*  The  first  performance 
in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
Vnrk.  I), cember  30,  1915. 

•Fedor   Ignatizvioh    Stravinsky,   (lit-   Father   of   Igor  Stravinsky,    the   Celebrated   CODV 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  26 


AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  i  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro. 

II.  Andante  sostenuto. 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio. 


Wagner 
Wagner 

Smetana 
Lalo 


"A  Siegfried  Idyll" 

"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  (Act  III, 
"The  Valkyrie") 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava"  ("The  Moldau"),  from 
"Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country"),  No.  2 

Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  minor.  No.  1,  Or.  GS  Johannes  Brahma 

(Born  at   Bamburg,  May  7.  1833;  died  at   Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  tar  back  as  L854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim : 
"But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  Hying  high  or  only  under  the 
flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound? 
He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The 
beginning  is  the  main  thing:  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then 
the  end  comes  of  itself." 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2138 
pages,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ, 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1854  Brahms 
heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
It  impressed  him  greatly,  so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony 
in  the  same  tonality.  That  year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The 
madness  of  Schumann  and  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  Rhine  (February  27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected 
him.  He  wrote  to  Joachim  in  January,  1855,  from  Diisseldorf: 
"I  have  been  trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, have  even  orchestrated  the  first  movement,  and  have  composed 
the  second  and  third."  This  symphony  was  never  completed.  The 
work  as  it  stood  was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes. 
The  firsl  two  movements  became  later  the  first  and  the  second  of 
the  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement 
"Behold  all  flesh"  in  "A  German  Requiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him  when 
lie  was  twenty-two.  Kalbeck  has  much  to  say  about  the  influence 
of  these  works  and  the  tragedy  in  the  Schumann  family  over  Brahms 
as  the  composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of  the 
symphony,  according  to  Kalbeck,  portray  the  relationship  between 
Brahms  and  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  biographer  linds 
significance  in  the  first  measures  poco  sostenuto  that  serve  as  Intro- 
duction to  the  firsl  allegro,  it  as  Richard  Grant  White  who  said 
of  the  German  commentator  on  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he 
dived  i  be  muddier  lie  came  op. 

In  L862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich  an  early 
version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms  was  then 
sojourning  at  .Minister.  He  composed  In  the  morning,  and  the 
afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
bearing  music.  lb*  lefl  Hamburg  in  September  of  thai  year  tot 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  bis 
departure  thai  the  symphony  was  n<>i  ready,  bu1  he  had  completed 
ping  quintet  in  P  minor,  in  is,'><;  Dietrich  asked  Brahms  for  b 
gymphony,  thai  be  might  perform  it  in  Oldenburg.  Brahms  told 
iiim  in  answer  thai  he  could  not  expect  a  symphony,  i m t  he  should 
like  to  plaj  to  him  the  "so-called  'German  Requiem.'  " 

Dietrich  sa^i  the  Aral  movement  in  L862.    it  was  then  without  the 

Introduction,      Clara    Selinmann    on   July    1    of    thai    .n<';""    wrote   to 
Joachim    that    Brahms   1 1 .- 1 « I   sent    h**r   1 1 1 « •   ni<>\<'inciit    with   n    "bold* 
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beginning.  She  quoted  in  her  letter  the  first  four  measures  of  the 
Allegro  as  it  now  stands  and  said  that  she  had  finally  accustomed 
herself  to  them;  that  the  movement  was  full  of  wonderful  beauties 
and  the  treatment  of  the  thematic  material  was  masterly.  Dietrich 
bore  witness  that  this  first  movement  was  greatly  changed.  The 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Simrock  the  publisher  is  an  old 
copy  by  some  strange  hand.  It  1ms  a  white  linen  envelope  on  which 
is  daubed  with  nourishes,  "Sinfonie  von  Johannes  Brahms  Mus: 
Doc:  Cantab:''  etc.,  etc.  Kalbeck  makes  the  delightful  error  of 
translating  the  phrase  "Musicae  doctor  cantabilis."  "Cantabilis !" 
I  >  1  *  1  not  Kalbeck  know  the  Latin  name  of  the  university  that  gave 
the  degree  to  Brahms? 

The  manuscripts  of  the  other  movements  are  autographic.  The 
second  movement,  according  to  the  handwriting,  is  the  youngest. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  on  thick  music  paper.  At  the  end  is 
written  "J.  Brahms  Lichtenthal  Sept.  76."  Kalbeck  says  that  the 
Finale  was  conceived  in  the  face  of  the  Zurich  mountains,  in  sight 
of  Alps  and  the  lake;  and  the  horn  solo  with  the  calling  voices  that 
lade  into  a  melancholy  echo  were  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the 
Alpine*  horn;  the  movement  was  finished  on  the  Island  of  Riigen. 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted.  There  was  a 
performance  a  few  days  later  at  Mannheim  where  Brahms  con- 
ducted. Many  musicians  journeyed  to  hear  the  symphony.  Sim- 
rock  came  in  answer  to  this  letter:  "It's  too  bad  you  are  not  a 
music-director,  otherwise  you  could  have  a  symphony.  It's  at  Carls 
rune  on  the  fourth.  I  expect  from  you  and  other  befriended  pub- 
lishers a  testimonial  for  not  bothering  you  about  such  things."   Sim 

•Alpenhorn,  or  Alphorn,  is  an  instrument  of  wood  and  bark,  with  a  capped  mouth- 
piece. It  is  nearly  straight,  and  is  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  Length.  It  is  used  by 
mountaineers  in  Switzerland  and  in  other  countries  for  signals  and  simple  melodies. 
Tiie    tones    produced    .'in-    the   open    harmonies    of    the    tube.      The    "Kaiiz   des    Vaelies"    is 

lated  with  it.    The  horn,  as  heard  at  Grindelwald,  inspired  Alexis  Chauvet   (1837 

71  |    to   write  1    short    hut    effective   pianoforte   piece,    one   of   his   "Cinq    fYuillets   d'Album." 

Orchestrated  by  Henri  Biarechal,  it  was  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  orchestral  Club, 

Mr.  LoUgy  conductor,  January  7.  1902.  The  solo  for  English  horn  in  Kossini's  over 
tore  to  ^William  Tell"  is  too  often  played  by  an  oboe.  The  statement  is  made  in 
Grove's     Dictionary     Of     Music    and     Musicians     (Revised     Edition)     that     this     solo     wan 

originally    intended    for   a    tenoroon    ami    played    by    it.      Mr.    Cecil    Forsyth,    in    his 

"Orchestration,"  Bayi  that  this  assertion  is  a  mistake,  "based  probably  on  the  fnct 
that  the  pari  was  written  in  the  old  Italian  notation:  that  is  to  say.  in  the  bass  clef 
an  octave  belOW  its  proper  pitch."  (The  tenoroon.  now  obsolete,  was  a  small  bassoon 
pitched    a    fifth    higher    than    the    standard    instrument.) 
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rock  paid  five  thousand  thalers  for  the  symphony.  lie  did  not 
publish  ii  till  the  end  of  1877. 

There  was  hot  discussion  of  this  symphony.  Many  in  the  first 
years  characterized  it  as  Labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull.  Eanslick's 
article  of  L876  was  for  the  most  pari  an  inquiry  Into  the  causes  of 
the  popular  dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto 
t lie  end.  And  in  the  fall  of  1S77  Bulow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a 
letter  to  a  German  music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

'•One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of 
Shakespeare's  most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But 
what  is  the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily. 
much-enduring  Ulysses?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds 
are  forgotten;  that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes 
his  parting  guesl  by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arm: 
that  love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calum- 
niating time/-  Ulysses  says: — 

••one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. —    - 
That  all.  with  ono  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  thintxs  past. 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
.More  land   than  gilt  o'er-dusted." 

Th is  much-admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is.  in 
the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramat  ist. 
a  l.ii  ter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 
Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  Billow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 

Symphony."  If  you  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  char- 
acterization, he  will  answer:  "It  is  the  symphony  that  comes 
worthily  after  Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  %klt  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's 

ripest    years";   or   in    his   admiration    he    Will    go   so    far  as    to   say: 

"Only  Brahms  or  Beethoveo  could  have  written  it." 

Now  what  did  Bulow  write?    "First  after  my  acquaintance  with 
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the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  1,  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so 
hard  against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  sym- 
phony the  Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Mnth ; 
I  should  put  it  between  the  Second  and  the  'Eroica,'  just  as  I  think 
by  the  first  Symphony  should  be  understood,  not  the  first  Beethoven, 
but  the  one  composed  by  Mozart,  which  is  known,  as  the  'Jupiter.'  " 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  January  3,  1878.    Carl  Zerrahn  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  strings.  The  trombones  appear  only  in  the 
finale. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco 
sostenuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first 
movement  proper,  Allegro,  C  minor. 

Second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  E  major,  3-4. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  Scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement, 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  Adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there 
are  hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  Here  Mr. 
Apthorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and 
aftenvards  the  flute  pour  forth   an  utterly  original   melody,   the 
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GHINOISERIE.     By  Dagmar  de  Corval  Rybner.     High,  in  D  minor; 

Medium,  in  C  minor  .         .         . (  .60 

I  HEARD  A  CRY.     By  William  Arms  Fisher.     High,  in  C; 

Medium,  in  B-flat;  Low  in  A-flat         .         .         .50 

SNOW  FAIRIES.     By  Cecil  Forsyth.     High,  in  C;  Medium,  in  A  .         .60 

SPRING  FANCY.  By  Tohn  H.  Densmore.  High,  in  E-flat;  Medium,  in  C.    60 

TIME  ENOUGH.     By  Deems  Taylor.     High;  Medium    ...         .50 

(Usual  sheet  music  discount) 


Mme.  Onegin  wrote  Mr.  Fisher:  "J  have  so  great  a  success  with  your  song  that  I  sing  it 
by  request  always  two  times. ' ' 
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character  of  which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of 
wild  exultation  according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The 
coloring  is  enriched  by  the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work 
trying  to  dive  down  into  a  composer's  brain,  and  surmise  what  spe- 
cial outside  source  his  inspiration  may  have  had;  but  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful  episode  may  have  been  sug- 
gested to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn,  as  it  awakens  the 
echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of  the  high  passes 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what  the  episode  recalls 
to. any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones  and  their  echoes. 
A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption  by  the  trombones 
and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As  the  horn-tones 
gradually  die  away,'  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the  strings 
sink  lower  and  lower — like  a  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an  im- 
pressive pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in 
C  major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth 
in  the  strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very 
Hymn  to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously 
and  by  sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar 
melody  in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot 
call  it  plagiarism :  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing." 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was 
married  to  Hans  von  Btilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were 
divorced  in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Kichard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at 
Dresden,  January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Btilow,  were 
married  at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son, 
was  born  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript 
score  on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy 
to  his  wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then 
went  to  Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master 
of  the  City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal 
was  on  December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich. 
The  Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent," 
says  Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  mu- 
sicians arrived  at  Lucerne  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the 
rehearsal  that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac.  Christmas 
in  1870  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians 
arrived  at  Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.     In  order  that  the  per- 
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formance  might  be  a  complete  surprise  to  Oosima,  the  desks  were 
put  quietly  in  position  on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the 
large  kitchen.  The  Little  orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs, 
Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the  top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood- 
wind instruments,  horns,  and  at  the  bottom  the  violoncello  and 
double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not  sec  the  violoncello  and  bass, 
but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  orchestra  was  thus  com- 
posed: two  fust  violins,  two  second  violins,  two  violas  (one  played 
by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet),  violoncello,  double- 
bass,  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says 
he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the  few  measures  given  it  from  a 
bandsman.     The  performance  began  at  7.30  a.m. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama, 
"Siegfried,"  was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken 
from  the  music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  ''Sleep,  my  child": 
but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  poetical  dedication  to  Cosima. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  "Triebschencr  Idyll,"' 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from   "Die  Walkure"    ("The  Val- 
kyrie")       Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice.  February  13,  18S3) 

The  third  act  of  "Die  Walkure"  begins  with  the  music  of  the  ride 
of  the  Valkyries.  After  some  forty  measures,  the  curtain  rises 
showing  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mount, — the  "Briinnhildenstein." 
"To  the  right  a  forest  of  pines  bounds  the  scene,  to  the  left  the 
entrance  to  a  rocky  cave;  above  the  cave,  the  crag  rises  to  its  high- 
eel  point.  Towards  the  rear  the  view  is  unobstructed;  higher  and 
lower  locks  form  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Clouds  sweep  by  the  ridge, 
;i^  though  driven  by  ;i  storm,  (ierhilde.  Ortlindo,  Waltraute  and 
Scliw  ert  leiie  have  camped  on  the  summit,  over  the  cave;  they  are 
in  full  armor \  big  cloud  approaches  from  the  rear." 

The  Valkyries  hail  a  sister  who  is  disclosed  by  the  Lightning  as 
bringing  ;i  fallen  warrior  on  her  horse  through  the  heavens.  The 
cry  of  i lie  Valkyries  resounds.  As  they  gather  in  Dumber,  more 
voices  are  added.     Brunnhilde  appears  bringing  in  Sieglinde,  and 

he^s    her   sisters'    protection    from    the    wrath    of    her    lather.    Wotan. 

whom  she  has  disobeyed. 
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Symphonic  Poem  "Vltava"    ("The  Moldau"),  from  "Ma  Vlast" 
("My  Country'7)  No.  2  .     .     .     .  i  .     .     .     Friedrich  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,   Bohemia,  March  2,   1824;   died  in   the  mad-house  at 

Prague,  May  12,  1884) 

Smetana,  a  Czech  of  the  Czechs,  purposed  to  make  his  country 
familiar  and  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  by  his  cycle  of  sym- 
phonic poems,  "Ma  Vlast"  ("My  Country").  The  cycle  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  town  of  Prague.  "The  Moldau,"  composed  in  1874 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Zofin  on  April  4,  1875,  is  the 
second  of  the  six  symphonic  poems. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole  was  at  a  concert 
for  Smetana's  benefit  at  Prague,  November  5,  1882. 

The  following  Preface*  is  printed  on  a  page  of  the  score  of  "The 
Moldau"  :— 

Two  springs  gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  one  warm 
and  spouting,  the  other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their  waves,  gayly  rushing 
onward  over  their  rocky  beds,  unite  and  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun.  The  forest  brook,  fast  hurrying  on,  becomes  the  river  Vltava  (Moldau), 
which,  flowing  ever  on  through  Bohemia's  valleys,  grows  to  be  a  mighty 
stream :  it  flows  through  thick  woods  in  which  the  joyous  noise  of  the  hunt 
and  the  notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  are  heard  ever  nearer  and  nearer ;  it  flows 
through  grass-grown  pastures  and  lowlands  where  a  wedding  feast  is  cele- 

*The  translation  into  English  is  by  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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brated  with  song  and  dancing.  At  night  the  wood  and  water  nymphs  revel 
in  its  shining  waves,  in  which  many  fortresses  and  castles  are  reflected  as 
witnesses  of  the  past  glory  of  knighthood,  and  the  vanished  warlike  fame  of 
bygone  ages.  At  the  St.  John  Rapids  the  stream  rushes  on,  winding  in  and 
out  through  the  cataracts,  and  hews  out  a  path  for  itself  with  its  foaming 
waves  through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  river  bed  in  which  it  flows  on 
in  majestic  repose  toward  Prague,  welcomed  by  time-honored  Vysehrad,  where- 
upon it  vanishes  in  the  far  distance  from  the  poet's  gaze. 


(  h  KHTURE  TO  THE  OpEJRA  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 


Edouard  Lalo 


(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  23,  1892) 

The  opera  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  was  composed  long  before  it  was  pro- 
duced. An  overture  to  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Concert 
Populaire,  Paris,  led  by  Jules  Pasdeloup,  November  12,  1876.  This 
overture,  thoroughly  remodelled,  was  first  played  in  its  present  form 
at  a  Lamoureux  concert  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  January  24,  1886. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedi- 
cated to  M.  and  Mme.  Schleurer-Kestner. 

The  overture  begins  Andante,  3-4,  with  a  few  sustained  measures 
for  strings  in  unison.  After  a  short  and  plaintive  song  for  the  oboe, 
the  clarinet  has  a  tender  melody,  D  major,  wrhich  has  been  described 
as  the  mother-idea  of  the  strain  sung  by  the  returning  soldier,  Mylio 
(act  i.),  "Si  le  ciel  est  plein  de  fiammes."  A  trumpet  fanfare  ushers 
in  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  D  minor,  2-2.  The  strongly 
rhythmed  and  fiery  opening,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  picture 
the  wild  passion  of  Margared, — the  invocation  sung  by  her  in  act  ii. 
is  heard,41 — leads  to  B-fiat  major,  with  a  new  version  of  the  trumpet 
fanfare.  A  solemn  phrase  is  begun  by  wind  instruments  against 
tremulous  chords  for  the  strings.  A  still  more  important  section  is 
the  violoncello  theme,  Andantino  non  troppo,  H-flat  major.  6-4,  taken 
from  Rozenn's  air,  "En  silence  pourquoi  souffrir?"  in  her  duel  with 
Margared.  There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  theme  of  the  allegro  and 
a  reminiscence  of  the  introductory  andante  leads  to  an  impassioned 
and  brilliant  peroration,  Mylio's  war  song, 

*  "LOTSQUQ  j''  t'ai  vu  soudain  npat  aft  re." 
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ON  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  died 
I  wig  van  Beethoven*  of  whom 
it  has   been  1   that  he  was  Ou- 

st of  all  musicians.    A  generation 

orn  the  Stem  way  Piano,  which 

is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greaiesl  of  all 

pianofortes.      What  a  pity   it   is  that  the 

st  master  could  not  himself  have 

tVst    instrument  — 

that  theSC  tWO  could  not  have  heen  horn 

Though  the  Slnnw.iy  was  do- 

thoveni   it  was   here   in   tune  for 


Lis/.t  and  Ruhinstein,  for  Warner,  Berlioz 
and  Gounod.  And  today,  a  still  greater 
Stcinway  than  these  great  men  knew, 
responds  to  the  touch  of  Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hotmann.  Such,  in 
l.u-t,  ait-  the  fortunes  Ol  time,  that  tcdav, 
this    Instrument    of    the    Immortals, 

this  piano,  more  perfect  than 
Beethoven  evtx  dreamed  of,  can  be  pos« 

I  and  plaved  andcheiished  not  only 
by  the  few  who  are  the  masteis  ol  music, 
hut  by  the  many  who  are  its  k>\ 
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To  Paris 

by  way  of  Iceland  and  the  North  Cape 
on  the  Raymond-Whitcomb 

Midnight  Sun  Cruise 

Take  this  wonderful  cruise  as  your  way  to 
Europe,  instead  of  the  trans-Atlantic  ferry. 

Sail  June  26  (at  the  height  of  the  season)  on  the 
Cunard  steamship  "Franconia" — the  newest  great 
liner.  In  the' live  weeks  of  leisurely  cruising  you  will 
see  the  marvelous  Midnight  SuUj  quaint  Reykjavik  in 
far-away  Iceland,  the  stupendous  North  Cape  and  all 
the  great  Norwegian  Fjords  with  their  fascinating  little 
villages  and  spectacular  sea  and  mountain  scenery . 

Arrive  at  Boulogne  July  21  in  ample  time  for  summer 
travel  abroad.  Return  passage  on  any  Cunard  sail- 
ing is  included  in  the  Cruise  rate. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 


.  MONDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  21 


AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Tchaikovsky         .         .         .         .       Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  Moderate  con  anima. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale;  Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Liszt 


'Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3  (after  Lamartine) 


Debussy 


Two  Nocturnes 


a.  "Clouds." 

b.  li  Festivals." 


Wagner 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Symphony  in   F  MINOR,   No.    1.  Op.  36 PETEB  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Horn  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,   Russia,  May   7,  1840;  died  at 

Petrograd,  November  6,  1893 

Tchaikovsky  composed  this  symphony  during  the  winter  of  1877-78. 
Be  had  lost  interest  in  an  opera,  "Othello."  for  which  a  libretto  at  his 
own  wish  had  been  drafted  by  Stassoff.  The  first  draft  was  finished  in 
Maw  L877.  He  began  the  instrumentation  on  August  23  of  that  year, 
and  finished  the  first  movement  September  24.  He  began  work  again 
towards  the  end  of  November.  The  Andantino  was  finished  on  Decem- 
ber 27.  the  Scherzo  OD  .January  1.  1878,  and  the  Finale  on  January  7.  1878. 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  Moscow.  February  22,  1878.  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  \va>  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New  York, 
February  1,  1890,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor. 

The  dedication  of  this  symphony  is  as  follows:  "A  mon  meilleur 
ami*'  i '"To  my  best  friend"),  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

This  best  friend  was  the  widow  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Frolowsky.  She  was  born  in  the  village 
Snamensk,  government  of  Smolensk,  February  10.  L831.     She  married 

in  lMs  an  engineer,  and  for  some  years  she  knew  poverty.      Her  coinage 

did  not  give  way:  she  was  a  helpmeet  for  her  husband,  who  finally  be- 
came famous  and  successful.      In  1876  her  husband  died.     She  was  left 
with  eleven  children  and  a  fortune  of  "  many  millions  of  rubles."      Dwell- 
ing at    MOSCOW,   fond   of  music,   she  admired    beyond   measure   certain 
work-  by  Tchaikovsky.     Enquiring  curiously  concerning  his  character 
.a-  a  man  and  about  his  worldly  circumstances,  she  became  acquainted 
with    Kotek,  a  pupil  of  Tchaikovsky  in  composition.     Through  him 
she  gave  Tchaikovsky  commissions  for  transcriptions  for  violin  and 
pianoforte  of  some  of  his  works.     There  was  an  interchange  of  Letters. 
In  the  early  summer  of  is?7  she  Learned  thai  he  was  in  debt,    sin-  -cut 
kirn  three  thousand  rubles;  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  she  determined  to 
linn  yearly  the  sum  of  six  thousand  rubles,  that  he  might  compose 
from  pecuniary  care  and  vexation;  but  she  insisted  that  they  should 
They  never  -poke  together;  their  letters  were  frequent 

and     intinia'<         Tchaik0V8ky     poured     out      hi-     soul     to     this     woman. 

ribed  by  in-  brother  Modest  a-  proud  and  energetic,  with  deep- 
ted  principles,  with  the  independence  <»f  a  man;  a  woman  that  held 
in  disdain  all  that  wae  petty  and  conventional;  was  pure  in  thought  and 
.•.man  that  u;i-  compassionate,  not  sentimental;4 

I  hoi  r  that  on  account  "i   i  ii«'  romp]  Im  i  -  -<i 

mh>    tbi     i  il'.w  mice      I'n  ii  herinon       Ik    tivatpd 

Bed    i  be    Iom    "i    i  he    i  rlend 

i :.  i .  <i   i  roni    i be   w ound       Nude |dn    \  <'ii    Meek 
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There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
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Orchestra  records  for  you. 
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Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  N.I 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


The  composer  wrote  to  her  May  13,  1877,  that  he  purposed  to  dedicate 
this  symphony  to  her.  "I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  it  echoes  of  your 
deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  At  this  moment  any  other  work  would 
be  odious  to  me;  I  speak  only  of  work  that  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
determined  mood.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  a  very  nervous,  worried,  and 
irritable  state,  highly  unfavorable  to  composition  and  even  my  sym- 
phony suffers  in.  consequence. "  In  August,  1877,  writing  to  her,  he 
referred  to  the  symphony  as  "yours."  "I  hope  it  will  please  you,  for 
that  is  the  main  thing."  He  wrote  in  August  from  Kamenka:  "The  first 
movement  has  cost  me  much  trouble  in  scoring  it.  It  is  very  complicated 
and  long;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  also  the  most  important.  The  other 
movements  are  simple,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  score  them.  There  will  be  a 
new  effect  of  sound  in  the  Scherzo,  and  I  expect  much  from  it.  At  firsl 
the  strings  play  alone  and  pizzicato  throughout.  In  the  Trio  the  wood- 
wind instruments  enter  and  play  alone.     At  the  end  all  three  choirs 

ss  shorl  phrases  to  each  other.  I  believe  that  the  effects  of  sound 
and  color  will  be  most  interesting."  He  wrote  to  her  in  December 
from  Venice  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  instrumentation:  "No  one 
of  my  orchestral  pieces  has  cost  me  so  much  labor,  but  on  no  one  have  I 
worked  with  so  much  love  and  with  such  devotion.  At  first  I  was  led 
on  only  by  the  wish  to  bring  the  symphony  to  an  end,  and  then  I  grew 
more  and  more  fond  of  the  task,  and  now  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  it. 
My  dcai-  Nadejda  Filaretovna,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to 
me  thai  this  symphony  is  no  mediocre  piece;  that  it  is  the  best  I  have 
yet  made.  How  glad  I  am  that  it  is  our  work,  and  that  you  will  know 
when  you  hear  it  how  much  I  thought  about  you  in  every  measure!  K 
you  were  not,  would  it  ever  have  been  finished?  When  I  was  in  Mos- 
cow and  thoughl  that  my  end  was  about  to  come,5"  I  wrote  on  the  firsl 
diaft:  'If  I  should  die,  please  send  this  manuscripl  to  X.  F.  von  Meek.' 
I  wished  the  manuscript  of  my  last  composition  to  be  in  your  possession. 
Now  I  am  not  only  well,  but  thanks  to  you,  in  the  position  to  gi\<' 
myself  wholly  to  work,  and  I  believe^  that  I  have. written  music  which 
cannot  lull  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  i<  possible  that  I  am  wrong;  it  is  the 
peculiar  habit  of  all  artists  t<>  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  youngest  of 
their  productions."  Later  he  had  chills  as  well  as  fever  over  the  worth 
of  the  symphony. 

He  wrote  to  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  January  13,  1878,  from  San  Remo, 
and  implored  him  not  to  judge  the  symphony  before  it  was  performed. 

"  It   i-  more  than  Likely  that   it   will  not   please  you  when  yoil  first  look  at 

it.  i1  •  do  not  hurry  judgment,  but  write  me  what  you  honestly 

think  after  the  performance.     In  Milan  I  wished  t<>  indicate  the  tempi 

♦i  pi    i..  it..  dltion  "i  Tchalkovakj   after  }>><  amastng 

i    mo   nn    MlHoukofl       rh<    wedding  was  on   Jul]    is    1*77.     !!-• 

at  Moxrow.  <l  i  am i h  ol    '  he  Boston  83  tnphony 
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by  metronome  marks;  I  did  not  do  this,  for  a  metronome  costs  there 
at  least  thirty  francs.  You  are  the  only  conductor  in  the  whole  world 
whom  I  can  trust.  In  the  first  movement  there  are  some  difficult 
changes  in  tempo,  to  which  I  call  your  special  attention.  The  third 
movement  is  to  be  played  pizzicato,  the  quicker  the  pace,  the  better: 
yet  I  have  no  precise  idea  of  what  speed  can  be  attained  in  pizzicato." 

In  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  March  1,  1878, 
Tchaikovsky  gave  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  with 
thematic  illustration  in  notation: — 

"The  Introduction  is  the  kernel,  the  quintessence,  the  chief  thought 
of  the  whole  symphony."  He  quotes  the  opening  theme,  sounded  by 
horns  and  bassoons,  Andante,  F  minor,  3-4.  "This  is  Fate,  the  fatal 
power  which  hinders  one  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  from  gaining  the 
goal,  which  jealously  provides  that  peace  and  comfort  do  not  prevail, 
that  the  sky  is  not  free  from  clouds, — a  might  that  swings,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantly  over  the  head,  that  poisons  continually 
the  soul.  This  might  is  overpowering  and  invincible.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  submit  and  vainly  complain."  He  quotes  the  theme  for 
strings,  Moderato  con  anima,  F  minor,  9-8.  "The  feeling  of  despond- 
ency and  despair  grows  ever  stronger  and  more  passionate.  It  is  better 
to  turn  from  the  realities  and  to  lull  one's  self  in  dreams."  Clarinet 
solo  with  accompaniment  of  strings.     "0  joy!     What   a  fine  sweet 
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dream!     A  radiant  being,  promising  happiness,  floats  before  me  and 

Icons  me.     The  importunate  first  theme  of  the  allegro  is  now  heard 

.  and  now  the  soul  i-  wholly  enwrapped  with  dreams.    There  is 

thought    of    gloom    and    cheerlessness.     Happiness!     Happiness! 

:  iness!     No,  they  arc  only  dreams,  and  Pate  dispels  them.    The 

whole  of  life  is  only  a  constant  alternation  between  dismal  reality  and 

flattering  dreams  of  happiness.     There  is  no  port:  you  will  be  tossed 

hither  and  thither  by  the  waves,  until  the  sea  -wallow-  you.     Such  is 

the  programme,  in  substance,  of  the  first  movement. 

'The  second  movement  shows  another  phase  of  sadness.  Here  is 
that  melancholy  feeling  which  enwraps  one  when  he  sits  at  night  alone 
in  the  house,  exhausted  by  work;  the  hook  which  he  had  taken  to  read 
ha-  slipped  from  his  hand:  a  swarm  of  reminiscences  has  arisen.  How 
-ad  ii  i-  that  -<>  much  ha-  already  been  and  <i<)/N  '  and  yet  it  i<  a  pleasure 
to  think  of  the  early  years.  One  mourns  the  past  and  has  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  will  to  begin  a  new  lite.  One  is  rather  tired  of  life. 
One  wishes  t<>  recruit  his  strength  and  to  look  hack,  to  revive  many 
things  in  the  memory.  One  thinks  on  the  gladsome  hours,  when  the 
young  Mood  boiled  and  bubbled  and  there  was  satisfaction  in  life. 
One  think-  al-o  on  the  sad  moments,  on  irrevocable  losses.  And  all 
this  i-  now  SO  far  away,  so  far  away.  And  it  is  all  so  -ad  and  yet  SO 
sweet  t<>  muse  over  the  past . 

'There  is  no  determined  feeling,  no  exact  expression  in  the  third 
movement.     Here  are  capricious  arabesques,  vague  figures  which  slip 

into  the  imagination  when  one  has  taken  wine  and  is  slightly  intoxicated. 

The  mood  i-  now   nay.  now  mournful.      One  thinks  ahout   nothing;  one 

gives  the  fancy  loose  reins,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  drawings  of  marvel- 
ous line-.  Suddenly  rush  into  the  imagination  the  picture  of  a  drunken 
-ant  and  a  gutter-song.  Military  music  is  heard  passing  by  in  the 
distance.  These  are  disconnected  pictures,  which  come  and  go  in  the 
in  of  the  sleeper.  They  have  nothing  t<»  do  with  reality;  they  are 
unintelligible,  bizarre,  out-at-elbows. 

,iih  movement.     It  you  find  no  pleasure  in  yourself,  look  about 

G<    to  'he  people.    See  how  it  understands  to  be  jolly,  how  it 

surr<  itself  to  gayety.     'Hie  picture  of  a  folk-holiday.     Scarcely 

otten  yourself,  scarcely  have  you  had  time  t<>  he  absorbed 

in  th<-  happiness  of  other-,  before  untiring  Fate  again  announces  it- 

app roach.     The  other  children  of  men  are  tint   concerned  with  you. 

Feel  that  you  are  lonely  and  sad.     ll«»w  the}  enjo} 

themselves,  how  happ}  the;,  are!     And  will  you  maintain  that  every- 

"iid  i-  nad  and  gloomy?    There  is  -till  happinee     simple, 

happim  Rcjoicr  in  the  happiness  of  other-    and  you  can 

I  In-  i-  all  that  I  can  tell  you,  m\  deal  friend,  about  the  symphony. 


in 


My  words  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  exhaustive.  It  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  instrumental  music,  that  it  does  not  allow 
analysis." 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
strings. 

I.  Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con  anima  (in  movimento  di 
valse),  F  minor,  3-4  and  9-8. 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona,  B-flat  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Scherzo,  "  Pizzicato  ostinato":  Allegro,  F  major,  2-4. 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major.  A  Russian  folk-tune,  "In  the  fields 
there  stood  a  birch-tree,"  is  introduced  and  varied. 

When  the  symphony  was  first  played  at  Moscow  it  did  not  make 
the  impression  hoped  for  by  Tchaikovsky.  He  wrote  to  Mrs.  von 
Meek  from  Florence:  "The  first  movement,  the  most  complicated 
and  also  the  best,  is  perhaps  much  too  long  and  not  easy  to  understand 
at  a  first  hearing.     The  other  movements  are  simple." 

Tchaikovsky  had  a  peculiar  weakness  for  this  symphony.  He  wrote 
to  Mrs.  von  Meek  from  Florence,  December  8,  1878:  "I  go  back  to  two 
years  ago,  and  return  to  the  present  with  joy!  What  a  change!  What 
has  not  happened  during  these  years!  When  I  began  to  work  at  the 
symphony  I  hardly  knew  you  at  all.  I  remember  very  well,  however, 
that  I  dedicated  my  work  to  you.  Some-  instinct  told  me  that  no  one 
had  such  a  fine  insight  into  my  music  as  yourself,  that  our  natures  had 
much  in  common,  and  that  you  would  understand  the  contents  of  this 
symphony  better  than  any  other  human  being.  I  love  this  child  of  my 
fancy  very  dearly.     It  is  one  of  the  things  which  will  never  disappoint 


me." 


Again  he  spoke  of  the  symphony  as  "a  labor  of  love,  an  enjoyment 
like  'Oniegin'  and  the  second  Quartet." 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes"  (after  Lamartine) 

Franz  Liszt 

Bono  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at 

Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886) 

According  to  statements  of  Richard  Pohl,  this  symphonic  poem  was 
begun  at  Marseilles  in  1834,  and  completed  at  Weimar  in  1850.  Accord- 
ing to  L.  Ramann's  chronological  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works,  "The 
Preludes"  was  composed  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Theodor  Ml'iller-Reuter  says  that  the  poem  was  composed  at  Weimar 
in  1849-50  from  sketches  made  in  earlier  years,  and  this  statement 
seems  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Ramann  tells  the  following  story  about  the  origin  of  "The  Preludes." 
Liszt,  it  seems,  began  to  compose  at  Paris,  about  1844,  choral  music 
for  a  poem  by  Aubray,  and  the  work  was  entitled  "Les  4  Elements  (la 
Terre,  les  Aquilons,  les  Flots,  les  Astres)."*  The  cold  stupidity  of  the 
poem  discouraged  him,  and  he  did  not  complete  the  cantata.  He  told 
his  troubles  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  hope  that  the  poet  would  take  the 
hint  and  write  for  him;  but  Hugo  did  not  or  would  not  understand  his 
meaning,  so  Liszt  put  the  music  aside.  Early  in  1854  he  thought  of 
using  the  abandoned  work  for  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Court 
Orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  music, 
changed  and  enlarged,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  Lamartine's  "Nouvelles 
Meditations  poetiques,"  XVme  Meditation:  "Les  Preludes,"  dedicated 
to  Victor  Hugo. 

The  symphonic  poem  "Les  Preludes"  was  performed  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  at  a  concert  for  the 
Pi insion  Fund  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Court  Orchestra  on  February  23,  1854.  Liszt  conducted  from  manu- 
script. At  this  conceit  Liszt  introduced  for  the  first  time  "Gesang  an 
die  Kunstler"  in  its  revised  edition  and  also  led  Schumann's  Symphony 
No.  1  and  the  concerto  for  four  horns. 

Liszl  revised  "Les  Preludes"  in  1853  or  1854.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished in  May,  1856;  the  orchestra]  parts,  in  January,  1865. 

The  alleged  passage  from  Lamartine  that  serves  as  a  motto  has  thus 
been  Englished: — 

"What  i-  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song, 
the  first  solemn  note  of  which  is  sounded  by  death?  Love  forms  the 
enchanted  daybreak  of  every  life;  bu1  what  is  the  destiny  where  the 
first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm,  whose 

bal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusions,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes  its 

altar?  and  what   wounded   spirit,  when  one  of  its  tempests  is  over,  does 

nnt  seek  to  rest  it-  memories  in  the  sweel  calm  of  country  life?  Yet 
man  does  Dot  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficenl  tepidity  which 
first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom;  and  when  'the  trumpet's  loud 
clangor  has  called  him  to  arms/ he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger,  whatever 
may  be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks  to  find  in  battle  the  full 

iiisw.-s  of  himself  and  the  complete  possession  of  his  strength." 

male  ohoi 
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There  is  little  in  Lamartine's  poem  that  suggests  this  preface.  The 
quoted  passage  beginning  "The  trumpet's  loud  clangor"  is  Lamartine's 
"La  trompette  a  jete  le  signal  des  alarmes." 

"The  Preludes"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
a  set  of  three  kettle-drums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp, 
and  strings. 


Nocturnes  Nos.  1,  2:  jNuages;  Fetes 


Claude  Debussy 


(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the-  same  orches- 
tra January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in 
company  with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27, 
1901.  The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At 
this  last  concert  the  friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may 
think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished.  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this 
word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Clouds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
burst  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival 
and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — lu- 
minous dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens' :  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm ;  then  amid  the 
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billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard ;  it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement 
begins  Modere,  6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in 
the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  Soprano  voices, 
eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.    Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  these  Nocturnes. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate  study  of 
these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March  1,  15,  May 
1,  December  U5,  1902;  January  10,  February  15,  1903.  He  analyzed 
them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations  in  musical  nota- 
tion, and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax  of  the  composer. 
He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  per- 
ceive sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations 
would  as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music 
of  the  interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of 
our  music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes 
and  the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser" .     Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Her- 
mann, Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ; 
Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmar, 
Risse;  Elizabeth,  Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a 
young  shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt 
Theatre,  New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
Hermann,  Graff;  Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann; 
Walther,  Lotti;  Biterlof,  Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reinmar, 
Brandt;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl 
Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  that  part 
of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:     "The 
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lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little 
respectably." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  October  22, 
L853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  the  opera  was  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreider,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  King  of  Hanover.'1 

The  overture,  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  two  bassoons,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings,  begins 
with  a  slow  introduction.  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  3-4,  in  which 
the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begltickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath,  ich 
schauen."  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by  lower 
wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melod}7  in  the  trombones 
against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pianis- 
simo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  The}'  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  lirst  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  1-4.  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  lirst 
theme   (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  .Mountain." 

Inside  the  Ilorsel  here  the  air  is  hot  : 
Right  Little  peace  one  hath  for  it.  (Jed  wot  ; 

The  scented   dusty  daylight    burns   the  air 
And   my   heart   chokes  me  till   I   hear  it    net. 

The  lirst  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and 

the  motive  thai  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for 
violins,  flutes,  Oboes,  then  Oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 

of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  .Mountain."    This 

period  is  followed  by  a  BUbsidiary  theme  in   the  same  key,  a  passion 

ate  figure  iii  the  violins  againsl  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the 
violoncellos.  The  second  theme,  B  major.  is  Tannh&user's  song  to 
Venus,  "Dir  tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than 
before.  A  pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sin^s 
the  appeal  <»i  Venus  i<>  Tannh&user,  "Qeliebter,  komm,  sieh*  doit  die 
lin.tie."  the  typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.    This  episode  takes  the 

place  of  the  Tree  lanla^ia.  The  third  pari  begins  wilh  the  passionate 
Subsidiary    theme   which    lends  as  before   to    the  second    theme,   Tann 

b&nser'fl  song,  which  is  now  in  E  major.  A.gain  the  bacchanalian 
music,  -'ill  more  frenetic.  There  Is  stormy  development  j  the  violin 
figure  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  ami  the 
coda  begin  8,  in  which  this  chant  is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows 
swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortissimo  chant  is  thundered  out  by 
trombones  and  trumpets  i<>  full  harmonj  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 
Pierre  Monteux,    Conductor 

Tuesday  evening,   April  22,  at  8:15 


PROGRAMME 

Tchaikovsky.    .    .    .    Symphony  No.  4   in  F  minor, 

Op*    36 
I.   Andante   sostenuto;   moderate  con  anima 
II.   Andantino  in  modo  di  canzena 
III.   Scherzo;   Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 
IV.    Finale;   Allegro  con  fuoco 


Lalo Overture   to  "Le  Roi  dfYs" 


Ravel   "La  Valse",   Choregraphic  Poem 


Charpentier  •    .    Orchestral  Suite,   "Impressions 

of  Italy" 

I.  Serenade 

II.  On  Muleback 

III.  On  the  Summits 

IV.  Naples 


There  will"  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes 
after  the  symphony. 


ST.'  DENIS  THEATRE  MONTREAL 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Pierre   Monteux,    Conductor 

Wednesday  Evening,   April  23,    1824 

PROGRAMME 
Wagner*    .    •    *   Overture,    "The  Flying  Dutchman11 

Scriabin.    .    ♦    Symphony  No*   3   in  C  minor, Op, 49 
Luttes  ~  Voluptes  ~*  Jeu  Divin 


Ravel.    •    *    .    ."La  Valse" ,   Oh ore graphic  Poem 

Charpentier.    .    Orchestral  Suite,    "Impressions 

of  Italy" 
I*      Serenade  • 
II.     At   the   Fountain 
III.      On  Mulebaok 
IV.      On  the   Summits 
V.     Naples 


There  will  be  an   intermission  of  ten  minutes 
after  the   symphony. 
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